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FUNCTION  OP  GEOGRAPHY  IN  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

aper  read  before  the  State  Teacher's  AsBociatlon,  Dec.  26, 1878,  by  Miss  Ross  C.  Swart,  Teacher 

•of  Geography  In  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School. 

It  is  the  disposition  of  intelligent  thinking  to  take  nothing  for 
granted.  The  realization  that  human  life,  in  all  its  departments, 
should  ever  be  a  living  toward  what  is  more  truly  good  and  largely 
useful,  gives  to  mind  a  quality  that  questions  the  wisdom  of  the  es- 
tablished past,  and  searches  the  present  and  the  future  for  the  possi- 
bilities of  better  things.  That  a  custom  exists  is  not  a  proof  that  it 
is  wise  and  right.  That  a  bygone  generation  believed  this  or  did  that, 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason  why  a  succeeding  age  should  think  or  act  in 
the  same  way,  to  the  same  end.  In  these  latter  days,  particularly,  life 
crowds,  and  there  is  more  than  ever  before,  the  necessity  to  '*  prove 
all  things,  and  hold  fast  only  to  what  is  good." 

This  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  teachers.  They  are  the  keepers 
of  the  gates  that  open  into  active  life.  It  is  largely  under  their  train- 
ing, that  children  are  fitted  or  unfitted  to  live  their  lives  in  happiness 
and  usefulness.  If  teachers  would  meet  the  demand  their  profession 
puts  upon  them,  it  is  imperative  that  they  consider  the  child's  future 
needs  in  that  busy  life  to  which  the  school  is  the  portal,  and  shape 
their  instruction  to  the  end  of  preparing  him  for  the  duties  and  enjoy- 
ments that  await  him.  In  addition  to  knowing  what  they  teach,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  them  to  know  why  they  teach  it. 

These  thoughts  bring  me,  as  a  teacher  of  Geography,  to  ask: 

First,  yehat  right  has  this  branch,  to  a  place  in  a  course  of  study? 

Second^  what  can  it  be  made  to  do  toward  equipping  a  child  against 
future  need,  or  fitting  him  for  future  service? 
1  — Vol.  IX.  — No.  1 
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Arthur  Searle,  of  Harvard  College  Observatory,  in  a  paper  on  "  Ex- 
aminations and  Text-Books"  in  substance  says,  — *' Education  has 
two  main  objects:  first,  to  teach  a  child  to  do  soinething^  and  second, 
to  store  his  mind  with  information  which  will  enable  him  to  interest 
himself  in  the  pursuits  of  others.  He  is  to  learn  certain  arts,  and  he 
is  also  to  learn  something  of  the  world  he  lives  in."  We  doubtless 
all  agree  with  these  conclusions. 

The  most  elementary  school  education  could  not  aim  at  less  than 
the  acquisition  of  three  arts,  reading,  writing  and  ciphering;  so  far, 
well;  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  at  this  stage  of  educational  pro- 
gress, we  cannot  claim  to  have  stored  the  mind  with  general  informar 
tion.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading  will  do 
that,  I  answer  that  without  some  (general  information,  reading,  beyond 
the  mere  calling  of  words,  cannot  be  intelligently  done;  while  intelli- 
gent  reading,  in  any  large  sense,  demands  a  considerable  degree  of 
culture. 

If  this  process  of  education  is  to  continue  beyond  the  "  three  R's," 
something  should  now  be  introduced  that  will  impart  the  information 
needed.  Can  we  do  better  than  supply  that  need  by  the  study  of 
geography?  It  will  find  a  foundation  to  build  upon  in  the  knowl- 
edge the  child  has  already  acquired  through  his  perceptions.  It  is 
true  that  the  natural  sciences  will  do  the  same;  but  they  instruct, 
each  in  its  special  line;  while  geography  properly  taught,  will  bestow 
that  general  knowledge  of  which  the  child  is  now  in  need.  It  will 
also  furnish  an  indispensable  introduction  to  all  study  of  civilization 
past  or  present,  and  will  greatly  aid  in  forming  just  estimates  of  social 
surroundings. 

There  is,  then,  a  point  in  a  child's  intellectual  development  at  which 
the  study  of  geography  becomes  his  best  means  to  a  larger  mental 
life;  and  he  has  just  cause  of  complaint  against  his  teachers  if  they^ 
through  carelessness  or  lack  of  apprehension,  fail  to  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  its  willing  benefits.  He  has  a  right  to  every  advantage  it  can 
confer;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  have  as  clearly  defined  and  correct 
aims  in  teaching  him  geography,  as  in  teaching  him  writing  or 
arithmetic. 

An  intelligent  teacher  once  said.  "  Give  me  outline  maps  and  a 
daily  newspaper,  and  I  will  teach  geography."  Whether  or  not  that 
teacher  had  arrived  at  the  best  method  of  producing  the  desired  result, 
he  had  at  least  risen  to  a  conception  of  the  importance  and*  purpose 
of  the  study  in  question. 
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Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  geography  may  be  the  only 
stady  in  its  line  that  many  of  their  pupils  ever  pursue,  and  it  should 
be  their  aim  to  make  it  yield  those  pupils  as  large  a  heritage  of  light 
as  possible. 

To  be  truly  practical  an  elementary  course  in  geography  should 
keep  two  ends  in  view,  first,  to  fit  the  pupil  to  read  intelligently  the 
current  literature  of  the  day;  second,  to  give  him  a  desire  for  inform- 
ation and  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  gettin^r  it,  so  that  he  will  not 
stop  learning  when  the  farm  or  the  work-shop  takes  him  from  the 
school.  The  saying  is  trite,  but  like  most  trite  sayings,  very  true,  that 
no  school  instruction  can  complete  the  work  of  education.  That 
teacher  does  his  work  best,  who  so  imbues  his  pupils  with  a  love  of 
learning,  and  so  trains  them  in  the  use  of  aids  to  learning,  of  what- 
ever sort,  that  they  become,  when  they  leave  him,  independent  and 
loving  searchers  after  truth.  This  student  disposition  can  be  planted 
and  fostered  in  the  elementary  course  of  training,  if  the  branches  read^ 
ing  and  geography  be  properly  taught.  And  the  disposition,  once 
given  a  vigorous  start,  will  "  grow  by  what  it  feeds  upon,"  until  the 
tutored  child  developes  into  the  self-instructed  man,  seeking  to  under- 
stand life,  interested  in  its  varied  activities,  studying  its  complex  and 
often  opposite  relations. 

It  is  clear  that  the  study  of  geography  is  capable  of  yielding  large 
returns;  yet,  dissatisfaction  is  quite  generally  and  justly  felt  among 
teachers  and  patrons,  with  the  slow  and  meagre  results  obtained  from 
the  great  amount  of  time  usually  spent  upon  it.  With  possibilities 
so  great,  why  should  we  have  results  so  unsatisfactory?  Either  the 
purpose  of  the  study  is  not  understood,  or  the  methods  of  instruction 
are  not  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  in  view. 

Geography  presents  a  multitudinous  array  of  facts.  If  we  teach  it 
merely  as  a  collection  of  facts,  looking  for  and  finding  no  thread  of 
dependence  running  through  them  and  uniting  them,  we  shall  sig- 
nally fail  in  obtaining  desirable  results,  no  matter  how  faithfully  we 
work.  Such  a  course  would  be  parallel  with  thoroughly  teaching  a 
child  a  vocabulary  and  then  expecting  him  to  read  with  understanding. 
Geography  is  a  science,  and  the  facts  of  industrial  and  political  geog- 
raphy are  effects  referable  to  causes,  those  causes  being  mainly  physi- 
cal conditions  of  soil,  climate,  configuration,  and  coast-line.  In  teach- 
ing, these  dependencies  should  be  constantly  traced. 

Finally,  if  the  teaching  is  to  be  effective,  it  is  imperative  that  to 
definite  aims  and  correct  estimates  of  the  means  to  their  accomplish- 
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ment,  be  added  a  knowledge  of  the.  material  upon  which  the  work  is 
to  be  done.  Along  side  of  an  understanding  of  the  subject  to  be 
taught,  must  be  ranged  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  child  to 
whom  we  are  to  teach  it.  Fortunately  a  compass  has  not  been  given 
to  the  mariner  and  the  explorer  alone;  for  the  conscientious  teacher, 
searching  earnestly  and  intelligently  for  the  best  way  in  which  to  train 
the  mind,  the  needle  trembles  no  less  surely  to  the  pole. 

There  are  three  strongly  marked  periods  in  a  complete  study  of 
geography,  the  work  of  each  being  determined  hy  the  condition  of 
the  mind  which  it  is  intended  to  develop.  These  periods  are  the 
Preparatory,  the  Elementary,  and  the  Collegiate. 

The  little  child,  to  whose  needs  and  capacities  the  training  of  the 
first  period  must  l>e  adapted,  has  used  his  eyes  to  good  advantage  long 
before  he  "  goes  to  school."  He  has  already  seen  much  geography,  but 
he  has  seen  it  only  as  part  of  that  great  whole,  the  new,  strange  world 
into  which  he  has  so  lately  come.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  his  teacher, 
whether  mother  or  more  formal  instructor,  to  teach  him  to  see  it  as 
geography,  and  to  apply  geographical  twms  correctly,  whether  to 
the  features  of  a  natural  landscape,  or  to  the  same  represented  in  pic- 
tures. He  should  learn  to  know  the  running  water  as  a  river,  the 
lofty  elevation  as  a  mountain,  the  level  stretch  of  surface  as  a  plain; 
and  the  more  of  these  features  he  can  actually  see  out-of-doors,  the 
better. 

Later,  removed  alike  from  landscape  and  from  picture,  he  should  be 
taught  to  recall  them  as  they  were,  by  reproducing  them  in  mind- 
pictures,  to  conceive  what  he  has  previously  perceived.  From  associ- 
ation of  terms  with  things,  can  be  developed  ideas  of  location,  relative 
position,  or  direction,  and  the  points  of  the  compass. 

But  the  time  allotted  to  this  paper  will  not  suffice  to  detail  the  nat- 
ural order  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject would  be  steadily  and  systematically  increased.  We  must  con- 
sider the  purpose^  rather  than  the  method  of  instruction.  The  teacher 
having  trained  the  pupil  to  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  geogra- 
phy that  lies  about  him,  and  to  the  power  of  recalling  to  mind  in  clear 
conceptions,  that  which  he  has  seen,  should  now  directly  aim  to  culti- 
vate his  imagination,  that  he  may  form  vivid  and  correct  conceptions 
of  regions  he  has  not  seen.  This  cultivation  of  the  imagination  is  an 
important  part  of  the  teaching  of  geography.  If  it  is  properly  done, 
and  particularly  if  pictures  are  used  as  an  aid  to  it,  the  symbols  of  the 
map  will  represent  to  the  pupil  real  things.    New  York,  Liverpool, 
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the  Alps,  the  Sierras,  the  Rhine,  the  Mississippi,  will  not  be  mere 
names  of  things  with  which  he  associates  but  two  ideas,  viz.:  designa- 
tion by  geographical  terms,  and  location;  but  he  will  see  in  imagina- 
tion the  city's  maze  of  streets,  its  streams  of  people,  and  the  great 
ships  bringing  cargoes.  The  mountains  and  rivers  will  be  something 
more  than  black  lines  on  a  colored  surface.  Up  among  the  melting 
snows  of  the  one,  he  will  see  the  slender  beginnings  of  the  other,  and 
trace  it  through  the  mountain  gorges  and  down  the  long  incline  to 
the  low  plain  through  which  it  seeks  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  In  the 
summer  of  the  north,  he  will  be  able  to  picture  the  winter  of  the  south, 
and  in  the  changing  temperature  of  the  middle  latitudes,  he  will  real- 
ize the  perpetual  winter  of  the  artic  and  summer  of  the  tropic  zones; 
and  the  bare  bones,  falsely  called  geography,  will  be  clothed  upon 
with  flesh.  Henceforth,  the  subject  will  possess  an  absorbing  interest 
for  him,  and  though  you  may  not  take  him  beyond  the  walls  of  a  coun- 
try school-house,  you  can  bring  the  whole  world  home  to  him  within 
its  narrow  space. 

Another  direct  aim  shoufd  be,  to  train  the  memory.  In  this  direc- 
tion the  study  of  outline  maps  and  map-drawing,  will  be  of  the  great- 
est advantage.  A  rapidly  executed  sketch  placed  upon  the  board 
during  recitation,  is  the  teacher's  best  test  of  the  correctness  of  the 
pupil's  memory  of  a  certain  set  of  facts,  such  as  outline,  direction,  loca- 
tion, and  proportion.  Besides  being  a  test  of,  it  is  also  an  aid  to  the 
memory,  because  actually  to  locate  a  feature  of  the  map  requires  closer 
attention  than  simply  to  describe  its  location.  What  other  advantages 
are  derived  from  map-drawing  it  is  difficult  to  see,  and  it  would  seem 
that  from  a  too  great  neglect  of  it,  the  tendency  has  been  to  swing 
over  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  placing  too  much  stress  and  spending 
too  much  time  upon  it,  regarding  it  rather  as  an  end  than  as  a  means. 

The  matter  taught  during  this  preparatorj^  period,  should  be  home 
geography,  to  give  the  pupil  units  of  comparison,  with  which  to  go 
abroad;  the  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water,  the  outline  and  loca- 
tion of  grand  and  political  divisions  —  the  latter  best  learned  from  out- 
line maps  —  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  the 
location  of  his  own  country  relative  to  the  rest;  the  last,  best  learned 
from  the  globe.  Now,  having  trained  the  perceptive  and  conceptive 
faculties,  the  imagination,  and  the  memory  of  the  pupil,  having 
given  him  known  units  of  comparison,  a  knowledge  of  geographical 
terms,  and  the  use  of  maps,  the  ability  to  recognize  outlines  at  sight, 
and  a  comprehensive  idea  of  location,  he  is  prepared  to  begin  the 
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second  period  of  study,  where  the  aim  should  be  to  develop  his  judg- 
ing and  reasoning  faculties,  to  teach  him  the  facts  of  political  and  in- 
dustrial geography  as  dependent  upon  physical  conditions;  and  to 
make  him  a  student  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  life,  climate  and 
products  are  the  first  great  topics  that  should  now  engagtj  his  atten- 
tion. But,  rather  than  isolated  facts,  true  in  particular  regions,  he 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  fundamental  principles,  as  those  princi- 
ples are  discovered  in  the  study  of  mathematical  and  physical  geog- 
raphy,—  the  earth's  motions,  the  influence  of  those  motions  upon  the 
changing  seasons,  climate  as  the  result  of  latitude,  altitude,  and  con- 
tinental and  oceanic  influences,  wind  and  rain  zones,  and  the  products 
peculiar  to  different  climates. 

But  although  the  study  of  these  topics  has  been  placed  in  the  second 
period,  they  are  still  preparatory  to  the  study  of  that  crowning  part 
of  geography,  the  civilization  of  nations.  The  life  of  a  people  is  the 
matter  with  which  this  student  has  the  greatest  concern.  The  occu- 
pations of  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining  and  fishing  should  be 
dwelt  upon;  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign,  demands  attention,  and 
with  it  exports  and  imports,  and  all  things  that  conduce  to  commerce, 
such  as  railroads,  canals,  telegraphs,  sub-marine  cables,  lines  *of  steam- 
ers and  the  like.  The  government  of  a  people,  the  relation  of  their 
systems  of  education  and  religion  to  the  state,  are  vital  questions  of 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  this  future  citizen  of  our  country  in 
ignorance,  even  though  the  years  of  his  instruction  are  few  and  soon 
told. 

To  teach  this  pupil,  out  of  whom  we  wish  to  make  a  student  for 
life,  a  hare  fact^  without  teaching  him  its  relation  to  other  facts,  is 
defrauding  him  of  the  best  part  of  instruction.  It  it  giving  him 
knowledge,  but  no  wisdom.  For  instance,  that  the  Hudson  rises  in 
the  Adirondacks  and  flows  south  to  New  York  Bay,  is  of  slight  im- 
portance, but  because  the  burdened,  swift-going  boats  plough  its  sur- 
face daily  and  nightly,  because  it  is  yoked  to  the  great  lakes,  while 
New  York  and  Chicago  sit  at  either  end  as  receivers  and  dispensers,  it 
becomes  of  vast  importance.  That  the  Merrimac  flows  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  through  two  states  is  a  matter  of  little  moment;  but 
when  man  binds  it  to  the  wheel  and  makes  it  turn  the  vast  machinery 
of  the  mills  of  seven  cities,  it  is  no  longer  simply  a  river,  a  bit  of  water 
winding  idly  on  its  way,  it  is  a  force  in  the  affairs  of  life.  There  are 
many  aids  to  teaching  the  second  course  in  geography, —  text  books, 
globes,  books  of  reference  and  travel;  but  when  we  come  to  the  practi- 
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cal  business  of  life,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  modern  daily 
newspaper.  It  any  teacher  doubts  this,  let  him  give  such  a  topic  as 
mining  in  the  United  States  to  a  class  of  students  having  free  access 
to  newspapers.  He  will  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  information 
that  is  brought,  and  will  doubtless  be  himself  instructed  on  many 
points. 

If  the  foundations  for  this  study  were  well  laid  in  the  preparatory 
course,  and  economy  has  been  used  throughout  the  elementary,  minor 
and  unimportant  details  left  unnoticed,  while  great  principles  and  the 
relations  of  important  facts  have  been  brought  constantly  forward,  it 
is  probable  this  whole  work,  so  far  as  treated,  might  have  been  well 
done  by  an  average  pupil  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  If  he  should  go  to 
school  within  four  walls  no  more,  he  is  prepared  by  this  well  directed, 
careful,  practical  training,  to  go  on  learning  and  desiring  to  learn  in 
the  school  of  life. 

But  if  through  better  fortune,  the  years  he  may  devote  to  direct 
preparation  for  the  work  that  is  to  come  are  lengthened  out,  then  a 
collegiate  course  in  geography  should  follow  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
to  show  their  relations  to  each  other  and  combine  them  into  a  perfect 
whole.  This  higher  geography  is  to  the  sciences,  what  the  ocean  is 
to  its  arms,  it  embraces  them  all.  When  Humboldt  would  find  a 
name  for  it,  he  called  it  ^'  Cosmos."  A  science  is  but  a  part.  Geog- 
raphy is  the  great  total,  the  sum  and  application  of  all  science. 
Mathematical  geography  is  astronomy  and  geometry  brought  home. 
Botany  treats  of  plants  and  zoology  of  animals  ;  geography  of  the 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals,  and  their  usefulness  to  man. 
Chemistry  treats  of  the  elements,  and  physics  of  the  properties  of 
water.  Geography  of  its  distribution  in  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  the 
great  highways  of  commerce,  and  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  life- 
giving  rain.  Geology  treats  of  the  formation  and  material  of  the 
earth^s  crust ;  geography  of  the  products  that  ripen  in  abundant  har- 
vests upon  its  surface,  that  man  may  be  fed  and  clothed,  or  are 
wrested  by  the  saddest  labor  from  deep,  dark  mines,  that  he  may  be 
richer  aad  more  powerful.  Physiology  treats  of  man  as  an  animal 
organism,  ethnology  of  his  place  among  the  tribes  and  nations  of 
the  globe;  but  geography  mounts  superior  to  both,  and  studies  man 
as  a  power  upon  the  earth,  tunneling  its  mountains,  leveling  its  for- 
ests, redeeming  its  deserts,  fertilizing  its  plains,  damming  its  rivers, 
improving  its  harbors,  changing  its  climates,  forcing  the  fikcle  wind 
and  falling  water  to  save  labor,  annihiliating  time  and  space  with 
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electricity  and  steam,  and  making  the  big,  treacherous  sea,  the  com- 
mon highway  by  which  he  brings  to  his  own  home  the  richest  treas- 
ures of  far-ofif  lands. 


HOW  MAY  TEACHERS  KEEP  OUT  OF  "RUTS?" 

[Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers^  Aseiociation,  Dec.  26, 1878,  by  Prof.  Alex.  Kexcb,  of  the 

state  University.] 

The  erect  form  and  the  capacious  brain  of  man  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  natural  fitness  for  a  wide  range  of  observation  and  thought. 
The  Homeric  man,  that  undisguised,  always  fascinating  product  of 
nature,  is  ever  on  the  alert,  eager  to  vi^t  new  lands  or  to  distinguish 
himself  in  council  or  in  war.  "  Homer's  ferocious  old  boy,"  when  he 
begins  to  feel  the  vigor  of  manhood  pulsing  in  his  veins,  disdains  to 
be  in  leading-strings,  and  is  off  like  a  pirate  roving  the  seas,  or  he 
crosses  the  border  to  seek  adventure  by  land,  and  returns  to  show 
with  pride  the  scar  left  by  a  wild  boar's  tusk,  or  an  enemy'^  lance. 

The  passion  for  adventure  had  ample  scope  when  the  world  was 
young,  and  society  was  unrestricted  by  complicated  conventionalties. 
The  same  passion  now  exists,  but  it  finds  vent  in  a  different  way.  The 
primitive  boy  was  undisturbed  by  long  division,  or  the  tables  of  reduc- 
tion; his  natural  strength  was  not  abated  by  deep  thinking  on  the  de- 
velopment theory,  or  his  eye  dimmed  by  the  intricacies  of  the  Gothic 
letter.  The  modern  boy  is  put  through  the  educational  mill  and  ground. 
Nature  is  driven  out  of  him  with  a  fork,  and  often  so  effectually  ex- 
pelled, that  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the  poet  Horace  to  the 
contrary,  she  never  more  returns.  For  him,  travel  is  generally  an 
expensive  luxury  not  to  be  seriously  thought  of.  He  must  see  the 
world,  if  at  all,  through  the  eyes  of  other  people.  Books  of  travel 
and  adventure  are  his  principal  means  of  transportation,  and  serve  to 
relieve  the  tedium  and  monotony  of  his  lessons.  If  he  cannot  see 
snakes  fifteen  feet  long,  sliding  amid  tropical  foliage,  or  the  king  of 
the  Cannibal  Islands  enjoying  his  evening  meal  of  roasted  mission- 
ary, the  next  best  thing  is  to  read  about  them. 

It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature  v;hich  makes  the  boy  chafe  under  ar- 
bitrary restraint,  and  demand  his  freedom  for  a  portion  of  the  time 
at  least.  The  man  who  cannot  look  back  to  a  childhood  in  which 
certain  hours  and  days  were  sacredly  his  own  for  amusement  and  rec- 
reation, has  been  defrauded  of  a  boy's  inalienable  rights.    Such  a  per- 
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son  is  apt  to  be  bloc^dless  and  unsympathetic,  and  sadly  lacking  in  the 
amenities  of  life,  which  make  a  man  agreeable  and  influential.  If  he 
tries  to  enjoy  himself  outside  of  his  daily  routine,  the  attempt  is  con- 
strained and  unnatural.  When  he  is  under  the  open  sky,  and  might 
drink  in  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  nature  amid  the  forest,  on  the 
lake  or  the  river,  enjoyment  for  him  is  a  lost  art.  The  drudgery  of 
his  business  has  become  his  natural  element  in  which  he  lives,  and 
moves,  and  has  his  being;  his  thoughts  are  with  his  treadmill,  and 
in  imagination  he  is  plodding  along  like  a  hack  of  the  mai*ket- 
place,  just  as  men  with  tired  brains  go  over  again  in  their  dreams  the 
labors  of  the  day.  He  is  unwittingly  a  victim  of  the  old  delusion 
that  play  was  meant  for  children  and  not  for  men. 

When  the  great  teacher  set  a  little  child  in  the  midst  of  his  friends^ 
and  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  his  words  had  a  wider 
application  than  is  generally  given  to  them.  We  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve in  these  days  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  us.  Our 
wise  men  tell  us  to  covet  peace  as  the  best  gift  of  God.  While  peace  is 
largely  dependent  upon  our  spiritual  state,  there  are  conditions  other 
than  religious  tending  to  promote  peace,  and  these  are  worthy  of  at- 
tention. Here  let  the  child  be  our  teacher.  He  demands  variety  of 
experience  and  entertainment,  and  if  the  demand  is  denied,  as  Emerson 
says,  "the  little  Pharisee  fails  not  to  sound  his  trumpet  before  him." 
From  his  toys  which  he  dissects  when  they  become  monotonous,  from 
all  sights  and  sounds  of  art  and  nature,  from  everything  that  appeals 
to  his  senses,  the  young  iconoclast  gains  intelligence  and  happiness  at 
the  same  time;  and  when  the  tired  head  is  laid  on  the  pillow,  he,  the 
picture  of  innocence,  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just  and  takes  no  note  of 
time  till  morning. 

Put  the  little  man  under  unnatural  and  artificial  restraints,  like 
those  of  the  old-fashioned  Puritan  or  Scotch  Sunday,  and  unless  he 
succeeds  in  outwitting  and  outflanking  his  tormentors,  the  healthy 
boy-life  is  crushed  out  of  him,  he  soon  has  a  care-worn  look  by  day, 
and  is  scared  by  ugly  dreams  at  night. 

In  reference  to  the  present  discussion,  men  may  be  fitly  considered 
as  children  of  a  larger  growth,  who  have  merely  made  a  change  of 
tools  and  playthings.  The  perpetual  grind  of  a  business  like  teach- 
ing will  prematurely  exhaust  the  vital,  intellectual  and  spiritual  ener- 
gies of  the  average  man.  Unless  he  is  constantly  watchful  to  repair 
damages,  unless  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  he  is  careful 
to  take  a  new  lease  of  life,  he  will  soon  settle  down  so  deep  into  his 
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rut,  that  the  long  arm  of  Resurrection  will  never  reach  him.  He  will 
become  a  bundle  of  nerves,  as  sensitive  as  Mr.  Jarndyce  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  east;  his  brain  will  have  the  activity  of  a  dried  apple, 
and  spiritually  he  will  become  a  confirmed  and  hopeless  pessimist.  It 
is  an  old  delusion  that  there  is  any  logical  connection  between  the 
occupation  of  a  teacher  and  a  one-sided  or  imperfect  mental  develop- 
ment. If  this  were  other  than  a  delusion,  the  business  should  be  re- 
sorted to  only  by  martyrs  or  persons  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 
Professor  Blackie  makes  a  friend  of  the  Milesian  Thales  talk  to  the 
Philosopher  in  this  way: 

"My  first  schoolmaster  was  1 

A  grave  Bceotian,  a  poor  flsherman, 
Who  lived  by  dredging  sponges  at  Anthedon, 
And  went  a  voyaging  and  was  wrecked,  and  found 
A  lodgment  at  Meander's  slimy  mouth, 
And  —  for  he  could  not  beg  and  would  not  starve  — 
Became  schoolmaster.*' 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  brain  which  cannot  master  the 
details  of  business,  or  grapple  with  the  diflSculties  of  law  and  theol- 
^SJi  is  perfectly  competent  to  organize  and  control  a  school.  The 
assumption  may  be  right,  but  I  doubt  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  instances  in  which  men,  meeting  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess in  teaching,  gave  up  the  business  in  disgust,  and  gained  reputa- 
tion and  even  renown  in  literature  and  politics,  or  acquired  wealth 
and  influence  in  commercial  pursuits. 

The  doctrine  so  largely  prevailing  in  the  world  at  present,  that  edu- 
cation must  be  made  universal,  has  of  late  greatly  increased  in  abil- 
ity and  numbers  the  instructional  force  of  this  country.  Many  who 
annually  recruit  this  force  are  teachers  from  necessity,  not  because 
they  have  any  real  fitness  or  love  for  the  work;  and  it  seems  proper 
merely  to  say  to  them  that  they  should  replenish  their  pockets  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  make  way  for  those  who  teach  from  better 
motives. 

Those  who  enter  upon  the  work  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  are 
subject  to  peculiar  dangers.  Can  a  man  lose  himself  in  per  cents  of 
attendance,  the  average  of  the  averages,  the  best  method  of  prevent- 
ing whispering  in  school, —  can  he  make  these  the  burden  of  his 
thought  by  day,  and  the  spectre  of  his  dream  by  night,  and  still  re- 
tain a  firm  grasp  upon  the  things  of  the  mind  and  soul?    Such  a  man 
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would  be  a  miracle.  Constant  dealing  with  minute  details  is  a  cause 
of  weakness,  for  it  robs  the  mind  of  its  natural  strength,  and  unfits  it 
for  the  higher  processes  of  thought.  The  man  may  have  cherished 
some  generous  ambitions  in  his  youth;  he  would  be  a  power  in  his 
generation,  he  would  make  himself  felt  and  recognized  in  society,  he 
certainly  would!  But  he  wakes  up  some  fine  morning  on  the  verge 
of  middle  life,  feeling  like  an  old  man,  and  finds  that  the  companions 
of  his  boyhood  have  passed  on  and  left  him,  while  he  has  been  only 
moving  in  a  circle.  Thoughts  enlarged  and  enriched  by  study  are  not 
his;  a  few  elementary  facts  and  principles,  made  barren  and  wearisome 
by  repetition,  are  his  stock  in  trade. 

Let  Die  /lot  be  understood  as  disparaging  by  a  word,  the  teacher's 
scrupulous  attention  to  matters  of  routine.  No  business  can  succeed 
in  which  the  minor  interests  are  neglected.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
as  conscientious  in  keeping  a  correct  book  of  accounts,  as  he  was  in 
finishing  a  state  paper;  Bayard  Taylor  was  as  painstaking  in  the 
preparation  of  a  paragraph  for  a  daily  newspaper,  as  he  was  in  the 
composition  of  a  poem  or  a  romance;  but  the  one  did  not  lose  himself 
in  the  balance  sheets  of  his  farm  at  Monticello,  nor  the  other  in  the 
accomplishmeilt  of  his  daily  task  for  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Teachers  can  keep  out  of  ruts  by  the  exercise  of  the  energy  and 
courage  which  have  been  the  making  of  other  people.  When,  my 
firiend,  you  feel  tike  settling  down  satisfied  with  a  poor  and  mean 
achievement,  satisfied  with  knowing  nothing  but  your  trade,  then,  to 
prick  the  sides  of  your  intent,  read  such  books  as  Parton's  Life  of 
Jefferson,  or  the  Autobiography  of  Harriet  Martineau. 

I  would  suggest  Recreation  as  the  first  means  for  attaining  the  end 
which  we  are  now  considering.  This  is,  of  course,  the  moral  of  my 
fable  about  the  Homeric  man,  and  the  meaning  of  my  reference  to 
the  modem  boy's  Declaration  of  Independence.  Herbert  Spencer's 
epigram  is  worth  a  sermon  on  this  topic:  *''  One  secret  in  education 
is  to  know  how  wisely  to  lose  time." 

My  second  suggestion  is  a  comprehensive  Programme  of  Reading 
and  Study,  upon  subjects  which  lie  beyond  and  above  the  requirements 
of  the  recitation  room.  Many  thinkers,  from  Cicero  to  Matthew 
Arnold,  testify  to  the  influence  of  liberal  studies  and  wide  reading 
in  keeping  the  mind  fresh  and  vigorous  as  the  years  of  life  pass  on. 
Let  the  teacher,  as  at  evening  he  leaves  the  school-room  for  the 
society  of  his  books,  say  to  the  perplexities  of  the  day:  "Abide  ye 
here;  and  I  will  go  yonder  and  worship  and  come  again  to  you."  The 
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constant  habit  of  assimilating  the  best  thoughts  of  many  writers 
gives  to  the  teacher  a  power  which  he  can  acquire  in  no  other  way. 
Our  friend  and  fellow-laborer,  Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  who  has  just 
closed  his  brilliant  record  as  a  teacher,  is  a  fitting  illustration  of  the 
power  thus  gained.  Possessing  a  gifted  and  vigorous  mind,  he  had 
enriched  it  with  the  best  treasures  of  various  languages  and  litera- 
tures, Greek,  Anglo-Saxon,  French  and  English.  His  versatile  at- 
tainments and  catholic  tastes  were  widely  respected  and  admired  out- 
side of  University  circles.  But  before  his  classes,  his  scholarship  and 
culture  showed  to  greatest  advantage.  Here  was  a  man  in  the  place 
for  which  nature  intended  him.  No  wonder  that  he  used  to  thank 
God  for  the  opportunity  to  teach,  for  teaching  was  to  him  a  positive 
pleasure.  His  students  will  not  soon  forget  how  his  learning  took 
the  form  of  living  thought,  giving  light  and  suggestion  to  their  per- 
plexed minds,  and  how  the  varied  experience  of  his  eventful  life 
enabled  him  to  give  them  needful  and  wise  counsel  in  their  discour- 
agements. He  has  fallen  by  a  swift  and  untimely  death.  Let  his  ex- 
ample, which  yet  speaks  to  us,  incite  our  younger  teachers  to  bring 
to  their  work  the  preparation  which  comes  from  accurate  study  and 
wide  culture. 
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At  last  the  language  and  literature  of  the  ancient  Celts  are  receiving 
that  attention  which  the  history  of  the  first  Aryan  settlers  in  western 
and  southwestern  Europe  would  seem  to  deserve.  In  their  deep  and 
thorough  researches,  the  great  German  scholars  and  linguists  have 
fully  recognized  the  importance  of  Celtic  in  the  study  of  comparative 
philology,  and  have  labored  diligently  in  discovering  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  language  and  in  exhuming  its  ancient  literature.  In 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  where  dialects  of  Celtic  are  still  spoken, 
great  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  its  decay,  and  to  diiFuse  a  more 
general  interest  in  its  literature.  Chairs  of  Celtic  language  and 
archaeology  have  been  established  in  some  of  the  principal  Irish  and 
Scottish  colleges,  and  many  societies  exist  for  the  collection  and  pre- 
servation of  the  literary  remains.  But  especially  in  Ireland  have 
these  efforts  been  made.  Prof.  Eugene  O'Curry  (1796-1862),  with 
whom  the  MSS.  and  antiquities  of  Ireland  were  a  life-long  study,  has 
left  us  in  his  "Lectures  on  the  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  His- 
tory," a  brief  account  of  the  results  of  his  long  and  patient  labors. 
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Archbishop  MacHale,  one  of  the  best  of  living  Celtic  scholars,  has 
translated  the  Bible  into  Erse,  and  done  much  towards  promoting  the 
study  of  the  language;  Dr.  Todd  has  translated  the  "Book  of  the 
Brehon  Laws; "  O'Donovan  has  done  a  like  work  for  the  "Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters;"  MacGeoghegan  has  carefully  edited  and  published 
the  "Annals  of  Clonmacnois;"  and  Drs.  Petrie,  Hennesy,  Prichard, 
Wilde,  and  many  others  have  done  much  towards  collecting,  translat- 
ing, and  publishing  the  "  saltairs,"  "  annals,"  and  fragments  of  an- 
cient Irish  writers.  Sir  H.  Wain  has  recently  made  the  Brehon  Laws 
the  subject  of  a  volume  in  his  collection  on  Ancient  Institutions. 

Most  of  the  Celtic  MSS.  still  extant  are  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  at 
Dublin.  These  collections  number  several  hundred  volumes,  many  of 
the  MSS.  being  written  on  vellum,  and  elegantly  illuminated.  The 
oldest  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Father  Hugh  Ward  and  other  Irish  scholars, 
collected  at  the  coUege  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  several  hundred  MSS. 
of  the  Irish  monks  and  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  French  Revolution,  this  library  was  scattered,  and  its 
Irish  books  are  now  divided  between  the  St.  Isidore  College  library,  at 
Rome,  and  the  Burgundian  library,  of  Brussels.  Stray  Celtic  MSS. 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  great  libraries  of  Paris  and  other 
European  capitals.  The  British  museum  and  the  Bodleian  library,  of 
Oxford,  also  possess  a  large  number,  gathered  before  the  establishment 
of  the  energetic  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Of  the  principal  Irish  MSS.  we  may  mention:  (1)  The  Book  of  the 
Brehon  Laws^  containing  the  principal  laws  of  Milesian  Ireland,  as 
administered  by  the  Brehons,  or  judges.  This  code,  transcribed  at  an 
early  date,  was  revised  by  St.  Patrick,  and  carefully  purged  of  its 
paganisms.  (2)  The  Annals  of  Tighemach^  written  before  the  twelfth 
century,  at  the  abbey  of  Clonmacnois.  These  are  the  oldest  records 
of  Ireland,  and  are  to  Irish  history  what  the  Saxon  chronicles  are  to 
that  of  England.  (3)  The  Ckronicum  Scotorum^  written  by  Dugald 
MacFirbis,  in  1650,  and  giving  the  genealogies  of  the  principal  Irish 
and  Norman-Irish  families.  (4)  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters^ 
written  between  the  years  1630  and  '32,  by  Micheal  O'Clery,  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar.  This  work  is  a  very  important  and  much  quoted  au- 
thority in  Irish  history.  Fragments  of  a  work  called  the  Saltair  of 
Tara^  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Cormac  Mao Airt,  a  king  of  the  second 
.  century,  still  remain,  and  references  are  made  in  old  manuscripts  to 
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the  Cuilmenn  (i.  e.  the  great  book  written  on  skins),  said  to  date  from 
680.  From  further  references,  we  learn  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of 
many  other  works. 

The  Danes  appear  to  have  taken  great  delight  in  "  drowning  "  the 
MSS.  of  the  Irish  monks,  and  the  Saxons  in  burning  them.  Prof. 
O'Curry  gives  a  list  of  nearly  thirty  books  thus  lost.  It  is  related 
that  St.  Patrick  destroyed  nearly  two  hundred  tracts  of  the  Druids, 
some  of  which  were  written  in  the  peculiar  Ogham  character. 

The  Irish  manuscripts  are  written  in  Greek  and  Roman  characters, 
with  which,  even  before  the  spread  of  Christianity,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Irish  Druids  were  acquainted.  Caesar  mentions  that  tables  were 
found  in  the  camps  of  the  Helvetians  inscribed  in  Greek  characters, 
and  the  constant  intercourse  existing  between  Gaul  and  the  British 
islands,  and  especially  their  common  druidical  religion,  leads  us  to 
think  that  their  druids  being  learned  men,  were  well  acquainted  with 
both  Greek  and  Roman  writing.  Like  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians, 
the  Celts  also  appear  to  have  developed  an  alphabet  and  a  system  of  writ- 
ing, peculiar  to  themselves.  For,  on  many  of  the  stones  and  monuments 
collected  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  are  seen  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  lines  and  dots  branching  along  a  stem-line,  and  evidently  con- 
taining a  "  tale  "  or  "  record  "  of  years  and  years  ago.  But  while  we 
have  at  last  learned  to  decipher  the  cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped  char- 
acters with  which  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  "  storied "  their 
bricks,  and  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  hieroglyphics  with  which 
the  Egyptians  covered  their  pyramids,  the  fewness  of  specimens,  and 
the  primitive  character  of  the  Ogham  inscriptions  present  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  our  ever  getting  at  their  meaning. 

Like  the  Saxon  literature  of  England,  the  Erse  of  Ireland  consists 
mainly  of  dry  chronicles  and  records.  But  fragments  remain  of  tales 
and  poems  commemorating  the  warlike  deeds  of  chieftains  and  the 
chivalrous  actions  of  heroes,  which  compare  favorably  with  the  Trou- 
veres  and  the  Troubadours  of  Provence  and  Normandy.  There  are 
also  historical  events  graphically  related,  such  as  the  "Decision  of 
Cormac  MacAirt,"  by  which  a  rightful  heir  regained  his  throne,  and 
in  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne^  the  romantic  history  of  Queen  Mab.  The 
Tochmara^  or  history  of  courtships,  describes  the  innumerable  means 
and  phases  of  such  events  among  the  Celtic  Irish,  and  the  Fenian  po- 
ems, attributed  to  Oisin  and  Fergus,  the  sons  of  the  giant  Fingal 
MacCool,  relate  deeds  of  daring  in  the  days  of  giants.  On  these  po- 
ems, Macpherson,  a  Scottish  schoolmaster  of  the  eighteenth  century ,. 
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founded  his  famous  forgeries,  the  tragedies  of  Douglas^  FingaU  and 
Temora^  which  he  asserted  to  be  translations  of  ancient  Celtic  MSS. 

For  a  time  these  works  attained  an  immense  popularity,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent;  partakitig,  as  they  did,  of  the  wild 
beauties  and  lofty  diction  of  Homer,  and  the  solemnity  and  grandeur 
of  Milton,  their  fame  rapidly  spread  in  all  civilized  nations;  they  wera 
translated  into  Russian,  and  acted  upon  the  stages  of  Germany,  where 
they  are  still  much  admired  and  read;  and,  it  is  said,  that  Napoleon 
thought  them  equal  to  anything  in  modern  literature.  But  Johnson,, 
and  other  English  critics,  disputed  their  authenticity,  and  called  for 
the  original  MSS;  they  argued  against  such  refinement  among  the 
ancient  Celts,  and  accused  Macpherson  of  a  universal  plagiarism  from 
the  whole  range  of  literature.  Macpherson  was  of  course  unable  to 
produce  MSS.,  and  failed  to  substantiate  the  antiquity  of  his  works. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  exist  sufficient  materials  among 
these  MSS.  out  of  which  to  weave  a  genuine  Celtic  epic.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  the  world  has  been  impressed  with  the  Indian  Mahabha- 
rata^  and  the  Finns  have  had  their  great  epic,  the  Kalevala^  exhumed 
and  given  to  the  world.  Let  us  hope  that  the  renewed  study  and  re- 
search of  Celtic  literature,  will  soon  give  us  an  epic  worthy  of  the 
race,  and  deserving  of  a  place  beside  the  Iliad,  the  Niebelungen  Lied,, 
and  the  other  great  national  epics  of  the  world. 

State  University.  H.  J.  Desmond. 


SELECTED. 
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J  Dr.  J.  W.  Sterling. 

The  election  by  the  board  of  regents,  on  the  seventh  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1848,  of  John  H.  Lathrop,  LL.  D,  as  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  John  W.  Sterling,  A.  M.,  as  professor  of  mathematics,  was 
the  first  action  looking  towards  the  organization  of  a  faculty  for  the 
institution.  Ever  since  that  day,  Prof  Sterling  has  filled  the  same 
chair.  He  was  born  in  Wyoming  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  17th 
of  July,  1816.  His  earlier  education  was  such  as  could  be  obtained 
in  common  schools;  but  his  aspirations  for  more  liberal  instruction^ 
determined  him  to  attend  an  Academy  at  Hamilton,  New  York.    At 
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this  insUiution,  and  at  a  similar  one  in  Homer,  in  the  same  state,  he 
received  the  necessary  preparation  for  entering  college.  However,  he 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  law  —  reading  in  the  oflSce  of  Judge 
Woodward,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  where,  after  two  years 
study,  he  passed  the  required  examination  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar;  but  he  never  entered  upon  active  duties  in  the  line  of  that  profes- 
sion. 

In  the  fall  of  1837  —  then  twenty-one  years  of  age  — his  desire  for 
broader  culture  induced  him  to  enter  the  sophomore  class  at  the  col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.  He  completed  the  regular  course  in  that  institu- 
tion, graduating  with  honor  in  the  class  of  1840.  Before  this,  he  had 
been  elected  principal  of  Wilkesbarre  academy,  and  he  now  engaged  as 
instructor  therein.  He  continued  in  that  office  very  successfully 
for  one  year,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  another  course  of  study; 
this  time,  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
This  occupied  three  years.  He  completed  the  course  in  the  spring  of 
1844.  During  the  most  of  this  period  he  officiated  as  tutor  in  the 
New  Jersey  college.  He  now  spent  a  year  or  more  in  missionary 
labors  in  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Sterling  came  to  Wisconsin  in  July,  1846.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Carroll  college, 
Waukesha.  He  occupied  the  chair  but  a  short  time,  when  he  resigned 
his  office  —  "  the  sinews  of  war  "  were  wanting.  He  then  engaged  in 
teaching  a  private  school  in  that  place  until  called  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

As  an  instructor  he  is  conscientious,  prompt,  painstaking,  accurate. 
O^her  teachers  may  carry  their  pupils  further  in  a  given  time,  but 
few  will  instruct  them  better.  His  methods  and  manner,  however 
much  they  may  differ  from  others,  have  this  important  characteristic: 
they  produce  satisfactory  results.  Of  his  ability  in  the  class-room, 
hundreds  of  students  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  teaching,  are 
witnesses. 

But  not  alone  as  teacher  has  the  career  of  Prof.  Sterling  for  so  many 
years,  been  a  marked  one.  We  come  now  to  speak  of  him  as  acting 
head  of  the  University.  The  connection  of  Chancellor  Barnard  with 
the  institution  was  little  else  than  in  name,  particularly  as  regards  the 
actual  administration  of  its  affairs;  the  onus  was  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Prof.  Sterling,  who  was,  during  the  whole  time,  virtually  its  chief 
officer.  From  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Barnard  to  the  installation  of 
President  Cladbourne,  a  period  of  over  six  years,  he  was  acting-chan- 
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cellor  de  facto^  as  well  as  de  jure.  He  proved  himself,  during  this 
period,  a  wise  counselor,  a  faithful  friend  to  the  students,  extending 
encouragment  and  generous  aid  to  all  who  were  in  need,  ruling  in 
University  affairs  with  a  firm  but  kindly  hand,  and  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample stimulating  all  the  classes  to  a  higher  culture  and  nobler  man- 
hood.  Throughout  all  these  university  years,  besides  the  care  and 
numerous  duties  connected  with  his  office,  he  was  engaged  the  most 
of  the  time,  four  or  five  hours  daily,  in  the  class-room.  Prof.  Ster- 
lings's  unselfish  devotion  to  the  University,  through  evil  as  well  as 
through  good  report,  —  his  faithful  stewardship,  uniformity  rendered, 
whether  as  professor  or  chief  officer,  —  have  endeared  him  in  a  marked 
and  peculiar  way,  not  only  to  those  immediately  connected  with  the 
institution,  but  to  its  friends  everywhere. 

Daring  the  entire  connection  of  Prof.  Sterling  with  the  University, 
he  has  not  lost  over  two  months.  He  was  appointed  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty in  1860;  in  1865,  vice-chancellor;  and  vice-president  in  1869, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  For  one  year  after  the  resignation  of  Presi- 
dent Chadbourne,  he  was  the  acting  head  of  the  University  by  virtue  of 
his  office  as  vice-president,  and  again  for  one  term  after  the  resignation 
of  President  Twombly.  In  addition  to  the  chair  of  mathematics,  he 
has  filled  for  a  number  of  years  that  of  natural  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy. While  acting-chancellor,  after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, Prof.  Sterling  presided  at  commencements  to  the  time  of  Dr. 
Chadbourne's  administration,  giving  a  brief  address  at  each.  From 
the  last  of  these  the  following  is  extracted: 

"  It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  I  greet  you  as  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  You  have  struggled  up  to  this  position  through 
many  difficulties  and  discouragements.  In  the  unswerving  constancy 
and  persistence  with  which,  in  the  face  of  so  many  obstacles,  you  have 
adhered  to  the  noble  purpose  of  acquiring  an  education,  we  have  the 
earnest  of  an  honorable  and  successful  life. 

"  I  rejoice  in  every  worthy  accession  to  the  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  number  and  character  of  its  alumni  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  elements  of  influence  and  prosperity  to  any  institution  of 
learning.  How  much  do  Harvard,  and  Yale,  and  Princeton,  to-day 
owe  to  their  numerous  alumni  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Very  few 
have  any  proper  appreciation  of  the  difficulties,  which,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  must  be  encountered  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of  an  institution  of  learning.  One 
and  perhaps  the  principal  source  of  difficulty,  lies  in  the  absence  of 
2  — Vol.  IX.  — No.  1 
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that  sympathy  and  co-operation  which  are  best  supplied  by  a  numer- 
ous and  loyal  alumni.         »♦*♦♦♦»* 

"  We  rejoice  in  any  evidence  that  the  predjudice  and  the  opposition 
under  which  the  University  has  heretofore  labored,  are  giving  way  to 
more  enlightened  views,  and  more  worthy  action.  We  take  pride  in 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  people  and  the  legislature  of  this  state 
are  beginning  to  extend  to  their  University  that  sympathy  and  gen- 
erous support  without  which  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  pros- 
per. And  we  look  forward  to  the  day,  not  far  distant,  when  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  shall  be  the  chief  pride  of  the  state,  and  her 
glory  abroad.'^ 

In  1866,  Prof.  Sterling  received  from  his  abna  mater,  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  the  same  year  from  Lawrence 
University,  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  that  of  doctor  of  laws.  As  a 
man  he  is  above  reproach.  His  integrity  of  character,  scrupulous 
fidelity,  and  high  sense  of  honor,  are  beyond  question. —  C.  W.  BuT- 
TEBFiELD,  in  the  University  Press. 
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We  are  permitted  to  copy  the  following  letter  from  Col.  Geo.  W. 
Burchard,  private  secretary  of  Governor  Smith,  and  are  sure  that  it 
will  be  interesting  to  every  reader  of  the  Journal: 

State  of  Wisconsin,  Executive  Dbp't,  Madison,  Wis. 
Mr.  H.  a.  Bemis,  Milton  College,  Milton,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir:  —  A  temporary  absence  has  prevented  an  earlier  reply  to 
your  favor,  making  inquiry  as  to  the  motto  of  Wisconsin,  its  origin 
and  interpretation;  but  availing  myself  of  the  first  moment's  leisure 
since  returning,  I  take  much  pleasure  in  communicating  such  informa- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  subject  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather. 

The  records  of  the  executive  office  and  of  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  are  entirely  silent  in  regard  to  the  origin  or  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Great  Seal,  or  the  devices  engraved  thereon.  The  Seal 
was  procured  by  Governor  Nelson  Dewey,  very  soon  after,  if  not  be- 
fore, his  first  inauguration  as  Governor,  in  1848;  and  a  description 
thereof  deposited  with  and  recorded  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  De- 
cember 29, 1851. 

It  is  believed  that  Governor  Dewey  applied  to  Chancellor  Lathrop, 
of  the  State  University,  to  design  a  Great  Seal  for  the  State,  and 
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that  a  design  therefor  was  furnished  by  him,  and  that  Governor 
Dewey,  being  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  about  to  have  a  seal  en- 
graved therefrom.  On  his  way  to  the  engravers,  the  Governor  chanced 
to  meet,  in  Wall  Street,  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Ryan  —  now  Chief  Justice  of 
the  State  —  and,  exhibiting  the  design  to  him,  it  was  criticised  and 
disapproved;  and  then  and  there  those  two  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  in 
that  busy  thoroughfare,  designed  the  present  seal  and  coat  of  arms  of 
the  State.  Doubtless,  it  is  to  this  circumstance  and  the  associations 
connected  therewith  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  the 
motto  "  Forward."  The  motto  of  New  York  is  "  Excelsior,"  and, 
being  in  New  York,  her  motto  came  prominently  into  notice  and  sug- 
gested the  similar  one  of  '*  Forward."  A  representation  of  a  badger 
was  introduced,  not  so  much  because  "  badgers  "  were  more  plenty  in 
Wisconsin  than  elsewhere,  but  because  the  settlers  in  the  Territory, 
from  the  earliest  times  after  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  were  called 
"  Badgers  "  to  distinguish  them  from  the  people  of  Illinois,  who  were 
called  "  Suckers,"  because  they  came  up  the  various  streams  during 
the  period  of  high  water  in  the  spring  and  went  down  again  with 
rafts,  etc.  Whereas  the  Wisconsin  settlers,  in  those  early  days,  were 
mostly  in  the  ipining  regions  of  the  southwest,  and  remained  there 
throughout  the  year,  and  not  a  few  of  them  literally  "  burrowed  in 
the  ground "  after  the  manner  of  badgers  —  excavating  rather  than 
building  dwellings.  The  shield  supported  by  the  sailor  and  miner, 
and  bearing  the  emblems  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  mining,  surrounding  the  smaller  national  shield  and  motto  is,  of 
course,  easily  understood,  without  explanation. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Burchard. 

— From  the  Milton  College  Journal, 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS.  —  I. 

In  city  and  country  the  objects  of  education  are  alike,  but  the  con- 
ditions of  the  two  are  so  dissimilar  that  the  schools  are  necessarily 
unlike  in  organization  and  general  methods.  The  aggregation  of 
pupils  in  the  city  allows  of  a  gradation  and  division  of  labor  quite 
impossible  in  the  country;  and  the  concentrated  wealth  of  the  city 
gives  superior  advantages  in  the  way  of  school-houses  and  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  education.  Still  there  are  compensations  in  the  country; 
and  in  excellence  of  results  country  schools,  intelligently  conducted, 
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approach  nearer  the  highest  standard  of  city  schools  than  is  generallj 
supposed. 

The  low  condition  of  country  schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
is  owing  in  part  to  intrinsic  defects,  and  in  part  to  accidental  causes. 
The  former  can  be  much  ameliorated  and  the  latter  removed  by  making 
the  most  of  all  favoring  conditions,  and  by  a  wise  administration  that 
fully  comprehends  their  needs. 

Advantages.  —  The  advantages  of  situation  possessed  by  country 
schools  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated  as  instruction  progressively 
approximates  to  rational  methods.  In  the  country  the  study  of  natural 
history,  the  foundation  of  all  primary  instruction,  can  be  carried  on 
without  cost  for  material;  and  as  the  children  are  daily  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  Nature,  the  study  may  be  made  doubly  inter- 
esting and  profitable.  The  growth  of  mind  is  a  slow  process,  requir- 
ing periods  of  alternate  activity  and  rest.  The  perpetual  din  and 
motion  in  the  city  stimulates  mental  activit}',  but  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  rest  which  the  quiet  of  the  country  aiSbrds.  If  the 
proper  means  are  taken  to  awaken  the  mental  powers,  the  condi- 
tions of  healthful  mental  growth  greatly  preponderate  in  the  country 
schools.  There  devolves  upon  the  teacher,  however,  the  duty  of  arous- 
ing thought,  to  prevent  the  mental  stagnation  which  comes  from  un- 
cultivated perceptions,  and  the  narrowness  incident  to  limited  expe- 
riences. 

Another  advantage  in  country  life  favorable  to  scholarship  is  the 
general  mingling  of  work  and  study.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  some- 
thing tq  do  as  well  as  something  to  learn;  and  when  the  work  is  lim- 
ited to  the  proper  amount,  and  not  pushed  to  the  point  of  exhaustion, 
it],becomes  a  source  of  additional  intellectual  vigor.  Teachers  who 
have  had  experience  in  both  city  and  country  schools,  with  great 
unanimity,  testify  that  the  pupils  in  the  latter  take  greater  interest 
and  make  greater  progress  in  a  given  time.  This  is  doubtless  owing 
in  part  to  the  work,  which  gives  them  motive  and  vigor,  and  in  part 
to  the  shorter  terms  of  country  schools. 

Dr.  Seguin,  the  eminent  physiologist  and  physician,  advocates  out- 
door studyjas  the  most  conducive  to  bodily  health  and  mental  vigor. 
He'thinks  pupils  from  a  very  early  age  should  be  brought  in  direct 
contact  with  Nature,  and  no  lesson  should  be  given  in-doors  that  can 
be  given  without.  To  accomplish  this  end  he  proposes  to  make  the 
public  parks  of  the  city  great  educational  institutions,  where  Nature 
may  be^  studied  at  first  hand.    While  this  plan  may  not  be  practical 
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at  present,  it  indicates  the  direction  of  the  improvements  which  are 
demanded  for  education.  In  the  country  are  found  the  conditions 
which  this  improved  system  of  education  calls  for  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  the  city,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  country 
schools  may  not  be  made  to  take  the  lead  in  reducing  these  ideas  to 
practice. 

Defects.  —  The  greatest  intrinsic  disadvantage  of  country  schools  is 
the  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  a 
proper  system  of  grading.  Pupils  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  advance- 
ment meet  in  the  same  room,  each  grade  diminishing  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  other;  primar}'  and  advanced  instruction  go  on  together, 
mutually  interfering  with  each  other;  and  so  wide  a  range  of  employ- 
ment is  given  to  the  teacher  that  he  cannot  become  an  expert  in  any 
department,  and  he  fails  to  do  justice  to  any  class.  While  these  evils 
are  incident  to  the  situation  of  country  schools,  the  ill  effects  may  be 
diminished  by  wise  organization  and  administration. 

Boards  of  Control.  —  That  organization  has  proved  the  most  suc- 
cessful which  has  brought  several  schools,  as  those  of  a  township, 
under  one  board  of  control.  The  advantages  which  this  system  has 
over  that  of  single  districts  are  a  more  intelligent  management;  the 
employment  of  better  qualified  teachers,  the  erection  of  better  school 
houses,  greater  care  in  the  preservation  of  school  property,  a  wiser 
supervision,  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  taxes.  When  the 
board  is  invested  with  the  power  of  grading  and  establishing  central 
schools  for  the  higher  classes,  and  when  they  exercise  this  power  ju- 
diciously, the  greatest  inherent  defect  of  the  country  school  system  is 
largely  overcome,  and  the  schools  in  efficiency  are  made  to  approxi- 
mate very  closely  to  the  city  schools.  The  teacher  may  also  do  much 
to  diminish  the  evils  of  mixed  schools,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
classes  to  the  minimun:,  by  more  frequent  general  exercises,  by  the 
adoption  of  rational  methods,  and  by  the  more  general  introduction 
and  practice  of  written  work.  The  other  evils  connected  with 
country  schools  are  wholly  remediable  by  the  State,  the  district,  and 
the  teacher. 

School  Houses,  —  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  condition  of 
the  school-houses  and  of  the  premises  about  them  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
community.  A  building  made  ugly  to  the  extreme  of  parsimony  in 
its  construction,  affording  no  adequate  protection  from  the  elements, 
destitute  of  ordinary  comforts  within,  and  wanting  in  the  conveniences 
demanded  by  decency  without,  is  the  place  where  all  the  children  of 
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the  district  are  to  pass  their  school-days,  and  receive  the  most  durable 
impressions  of  their  lives.  The  only  satisfaction  to  be  gained  from  a 
consideration  of  this  matter  is  in  thefacfc  that  improvements  are  being 
made,  and  that  these  conditions,  so  disreputable  to  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  them,  are  undergoing  a  change  for  the  better. 

The  school-house  should  be  conveniently  and  pleasantly  located, 
and  well-built.  It  should  afford  ample  protection  from  the  weather, 
and  it  should  be  arranged  for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils.  Attention 
should  be  specially  given  to  the  admission  of  light,  and  to  the  heat- 
ing and  ventilation,  so  that  a  uniform  temperature  may  be  preserved, 
ancTan  ample  supply  of  pure  air  secured.  At  the  present  time  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  excuse  for  poisoning  pupils  with  foul  air.  In 
other  respects  the  schools  should  be  supplied  with  those  conveniences 
which  are  considered  indispensable  to  respectable  households. 

Apparatus  and  Books.  —  Another  defect  in  the  country  schools  gen- 
erally is  the  want  of  the  apparatus  and  books  necessary  for  successful 
instruction.  No  man  would  think  of  employing  a  farm  laborer  with- 
olit  supplying  him  with  the  tools  for  farm-work;  and  it  is  no  less 
absurd  to  expect  a  teacher  to  do  the  best  work  without  apparatus  than 
to  expect  a  laborer  to  make  the  best  crap  without  a  plow  and  other 
farm  implements.  The  neglect  in  this  direction  is  in  part  owing  to  a 
mistaken  notion  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  apparatus,  and  in  part 
to  the  desire  to  reduce  the  expenses  to  the  lowest  possible  amount. 
Economy,  however,  it  is  easy  to  show,  is  on  the  side  of  wise  and 
proper  expenditure,  as  by  it  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  so  greatly 
increased. 

Costly  apparatus  is  not  needed  in  the  average  country  schools.  Most 
of  the  things  needed  to  illustrate  instruction  can  be  collected  by 
teachers  and  pupils  at  very  little  expense.  The  things  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  best  results  are  a  globe,  a  set  of  outline  maps,  local 
maps  of  the  town  and  county,  a  large  amount  of  excellent  black- 
board, and  a  cabinet  containing  specimens  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
elements  of  the  different  departments  of  natural  history,  and  the  dif- 
ferent manufactures.  The  books  indispensable  are  an  unabridged  dic- 
tionary, a  comprehensive  history  of  the  United  States,  a  biographical 
dictionary,  and  some  brief  encyclopaedia  of  science.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  general  knowledge,  freely  used  by  pupils  would  so  multiply  the 
general  results  of  education  as  to  pay  for  itself  each  year.  After  the 
books  enumerated  have  been  provided,  the  expenditure  of  a  small  sum 
each  year  will  soon  procure  a  valuable  library  of  reference  which  will 
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be  a  source  of  enlightenment  not  only  to  the  school,  but  to  the  whole 
neighborhood.  In  the  selection  of  books  the  needs  of  the  school 
should  be  considered,  and  all  trash  excluded.  —  From  Jas.  Johonot*b 
*'  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teachers^''^  Published  by  Chas.  Scribne/s 
Sons. 


MISTAKES  IN  TEACHING. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  teach  without  having  good  order.  No  teacher 
should  think  of  teaching  at  all  until  he  has  established  between  him- 
self and  his  class  a  perfect  understanding  regarding  this  matter;  until 
he  has  clearly  shown  his  pupils  that  it  was  necessary  that  one  person 
should  be  absolutely  master,  and  that  he  was  the  person  entitled  to 
that  position  by  virtue  of  his  office,  his  superior  intelligence,  expe- 
rience, and  force  of  character.  Without  order  in  his  business  and 
among  his  employes^  no  business  man  can  hope  to  be  successful. 
Without  the  perfect  order  which  we  call  discipline  in  an  army,  it  is  a 
disorganized  mob,  incapable,  unmanageable,  and  at  the  mercy  of  its 
foes.  Without  order  in  a  school,  at  least  one-half  of  a  teacher's  power 
is  wasted,  partly  through  the  inattention  of  the  scholars,  and  partly 
in  reducing  the  disorder  to  what  some  teachers  regard  as  endurable 
limits.  Experience  has  proved  this,  and  therefore  every  good  teacher 
insists  on  having  good  order  before  attempting  to  teach.  ^^  The  hus- 
band who  starts  in  his  matrimonial  career  as  lieutenant  never  gets 
promotion.'^  A  teacher  is  rarely  promoted  in  a  school  in  which  he  has 
not  earned  his  position  by  the  close  of  the  first  day.  There  is  a  lamen- 
table weakness  about  a  teacher  who  allows  his  scholars  to  form  the 
public  opinion  of  his  school,  and  establish  its  character  independent 
of  him. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  children  like  to  have  their  own  way  at 
school.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made.  Children  like  order  better 
than  disorder.  So  would  all  grown  people,  if  they  had  been  properly 
trained  at  school.  Children  are  most  joyous  and  happy,  and  there- 
fore most  thoroughly  educated,  in  those  schools  where  discipline  is 
strict  without  being  severe.  There  is  no  quicker  way  for  a  teacher  to 
lose  the  respect  of  his  pupils  than  by  over-indulging  them.  They 
will  not  chafe  long  under  just  restraint.    Control  develops  reverence. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  order  means  perfect  quiet  or  stillness. 
Many  classes  are  quiet  through  sheer  listlessness  or  dullness.    What 
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is  needed  in  a  school  is  the  order  of  life,  not  the  order  of  death.  Order 
means  having  every  child  in  a  school  attending  to  his  own  duty,  and 
to  that  alone,  and  attending  to  it,  of  coarse,  in  the  quietest  possible 
manner.  So  long  as  no  individual  in  a  school  is  attending  to  another^s 
business,  or  doing  anything  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  person 
else,  I  would  not  sacrifice  efSciency  for  the  sake  of  silence.  A  good 
stiff  breeze  is  better  than  a  dead  calm.  The  breeze  is  all  right  if  it 
does  not  come  in  squalls.  Perfect  order  may  be  quite  in  harmony 
with  a  considerable  amount  oT  noise.  In  a  factory  for  instance, 
although  the  noise  of  machinery  may  be  deafening  and  the  bustling 
of  the  workmen  may  appear  quite  confusing  to  an  outsider,  everything 
is  usually  in  the  most  perfect  order.  Order  does  not  necessarily  mean 
repression.  The  order  needed  in  school  is  work  systematized.  This 
is  genuine  order,  and  the  only  kind  that  will  last. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  startle  a  class  into  being  orderly.  Some 
teachers  strike  the  desk;  stamp  on  the  floor;  call  "  order;"  or  ring  a 
bell  to  cause  quietness.  A  thunder  clap  startles  us  into  stillness  for 
a  few  moments,  but  even  thunder  would  soon  lose  its  effect  if  con- 
trolled by  some  teachers.  Disorder  should  be  subdued,  not  terrified. 
It  would  be  a  poor  way  to  calm  a  nervous  child  by  firing  cannons 
near  it.  A  teacher  must  be  deliberate,  not  impulsive  and  explosive. 
If  he  wishes  to  secure  good  order  he  must  be  orderly  himself.  Even 
the  occasional  ringing  of  the  bell  for  order  is  a  mistake.  It  disturbs 
every  pupil,  while  perhaps  only  two  or  three  are  offending,  and  after 
a  time  loses  its  effect,  because  it  speaks  directly  to  no  one,  and  gives 
in  general  terms  to  a  whole  class,  what  should  be  given  particularly 
to  certain  individuals.  Tho  bell  is  a  valuable  aid  in  securing  disci- 
pline. It  may  be  used  with  great  profit  instead  of  the  teacher's  voice, 
as  a  signal  for  commencing,  changing  or  closing  exercises;  or  for 
standing  up,  sitting  down,  assembling,  dismissing,  etc.,  but  it  never 
should  be  used  to  give  a  direct  command  for  order.  It  should  never 
convey  a  demand  that  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  each  member 
of  the  school. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  the  teacher  to  try  to  drown  tJie  noise  of  his  pupils 
by  making  a  greater  noise  himself.  Some  teachers  attempt  to  force 
out'disorder  by  talking  in  a  loud  tone  and  on  a  high  kej'.  They  may 
avoid  hearing  any  noise  but  that  made  by  themselves  in  this  way, 
but  they  are  certain  to  increase  the  noise  made  by  their  pupils.  The 
pupils  will  have  to  speak  louder  in  order  to  hear  each  other.  A  low 
tone  is  much  more  certain  to  produce  quietness  than  a  high  tone. 
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There  are  certain  noises  which  render  children  nervous  and  irritable. 
The  noise  made  in  filing  a  saw,  and  that  made  by  a  teacher  talking  in 
a  high  key,  are  two  of  them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  call  for  order  in  general  terms^  however  quietly  it 
may  be  done.  Disorder  always  begins  with  one  or  two,  and  no  rational 
teacher  allows  it  to  proceed  ujitil  it  has  spread  throughout  the  whole 
class  before  stopping  it.  It  should  be  quieted  as  soon  as  it  com- 
mences. This  should  be  done  by  a  meaning  look,  a  question  quietly 
asked,  or  in  some  natural  way  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  no 
person  but  those  immediately  concerned.  It  is  enough  that  the  dis- 
orderly pupil  should  lose  his  time  without  compelling  the  whole 
school  to  listen  to  an  absurd  method  of  quieting  him. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  ask  questions  to  pupils  in  rotation.  Many  com- 
mence at  the  head  of  the  class,  facing  the  pupil  there,  and  after  put- 
ting him  through  as  though  he  were  the  only  pupil  in  the  class,  they 
get  over  number  two  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
class,  if  happily  that  part  be  reached  before  the  time  for  closing  the 
lesson.  They  can  t.each  but  one  at  a  time.  The  class  of  such  a 
teacher  should  consist  of  one  little  pupil,  so  that  he  could  see  the  whole 
of  it  at  once. 

No  pupil  shouJd  ever  know  who  is  likely  to  receive  a  question  until  it 
has  been  given.  No  name  should  be  mentioned,  no  motion  made  or 
look  given  to  indicate  who  is  to  answer,  until  the  question  has  been 
asked.  Many  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  looking  steadily  (while 
proposing  a  question)  at  the  pupil  whom  they  expect  to  answer  it. 
This  should  be  so  carefully  avoided  as  to  leave  every  pupil  completely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  teacher.  Each  pupil  should 
know  that  he  may  be  asked  to  answer  every  question.  Every  one 
will  thus  be  compelled  to  attend  all  the  time;  while  if  questions  are 
asked  in  rotation,  a  pupil,  after  answering  his  question,  may  discuss 
the  circus,  or  the  last  lacrosse  match,  or  the  next  base  ball  match,  or 
any  other  appropriate  topic  that  may  chance  to  come  into  his  mind, 
until  his  turn  is  coming  again.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  good 
order  in  a  natural  way  by  such  a  method  of  questioning. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  repeat  a  question  for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not 
hear  it  the  first  time.  To  do  this  is  simply  an  extra  inducement  to  the 
scholars  to  be  inattentive.  If  a  pupil  knows  that  your  question  is 
only  to  be  asked  once,  he  will  listen  to  it  the  first  time.  If  he  knows, 
that  when  you  wish  him  to  answer,  you  will  shake  him  to  get  his  at- 
tention, and  then  repeat  your  question,  he  will  wait  for  his  shaking. 
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A  pupil  deserves  more  punishment  for  not  knowing  the  question,  than 
for  not  being  able  to  give  its  answer. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  look  fixedly  at  the  pupil  who  is  rectding  or  answer- 
ing. If  there  is  one  pupil  who  does  not  need  watching,  he  is  that  one. 
He  is  certain  to  be  attending  to  his  work.  We  should  attend  to  him 
with  the  ear,  to  all  others  with  the  eye.  Many  teachers,  while  teach- 
ing a  reading  lesson,  divide  their  attention  about  equally  between  the 
book  and  the  pupil  who  is  reading.  Such  teachers  never  have  good 
or  interested  classes.  In  reality,  neither  the  book  nor  the  pupil  read- 
ing sliould  need  the  attention  of  the  teacher's  eye. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  give  out  lessons  without  previously  explaining  them. 
One  of  our  most  important  duties  as  teachers  is  to  teach  children  how 
to  study  and  what  to  study  most  carefully  in  connection  with  each 
lesson.  To  assign  a  lesson  to  a  child  without  giving  him  some  idea  of 
its  leading  features;  what  will  you  expect  him  to  know  or  explain,  or 
prove  next  day;  and  how  and  where  he  can  obtain  most  light  on  diffi- 
cult parts,  seems  a  good  deal  like  sending  him  into  a  wilderness  to 
fetch  something  he  has  never  seen,  and  which  you  have  not  even  des- 
cribed to  him. —  Canada  School  Journal. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ABOUT  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  If  business  is  transacted  at  a  first  meeting,  after  the  election  of 
officers,  none  of  whom  then  file  an  acceptance,  but  do  so  soon  after, 
is  such  business  legal? 

A.  The  proper  way  is  to  adjourn,  in  such  a  case,  and  await  the  ac- 
ceptance; but  the  business  done  besides  the  election  is  not  necessarily 
void,  nor  would  such  action  be  set  aside,  unless  some  good  reason 
were  shown  for  it. 

Q.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  supervisors  of  both  towns 
meet  in  all  cases  of  an  alteration  of  a  joint  district? 

A.  No  alteration  of  a  joint  district  can  be  legally  made  withoat 
such  joint  meeting  and  action. 

Q.  If  after  meeting  all  the  expenses  of  the  year,  a  surplus  is  found 
in  some  fund,  may  it  be  devoted  to  some  other  purpose? 
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A.  A  surplus  of  money  raised  for  a  certain  purpose,  say  for  build- 
ing, repairing,  buying  furniture,  etc.,  that  will  not  be  needed  for  such 
purpose  the  ensuing  year,  may,  by  vote  of  the  district,  be  applied  to 
some  other  lawful  and  needful  purpose. 

Q.  Can  a  district,  by  tax,  make  up  a  sum  of  money  lost  by  the 
treasurer,  or  which  he  negligently  fails  to  obtain  from  the  town 
treasurer? 

A.  A  district  can  raise  no  money,  by  tax,  except  for  purposes  au- 
thorized by  law.  They  can  release  the  treasurer  from  no  obligations 
or  liabilities;  and  they  can  make  up  to  him  no  loss,  or  fine,  except  it 
be  by  private  contributions  or  subscriptions. 

Q.  Can  a  district  pay  the  expense  of  an  appeal  taken  by  one  of  the 
voters  from  an  alteration  of  said  district? 

A.  Not  unless  he  was  appointed  and  directed  to  take  the  appeal  by 
the  district,  and  in  behalf  of  the  same. 

Q.  Are  foreign  pupils  to  be  included  in  the  number  reported  as  at- 
tending school? 

A.  All  pupils  who  attend  school  should  be  reported  as  attending, 
but  not  reported  twice.  If  it  happens  that  they  attend  in  two  dis- 
tricts during  the  year,  they  should  be  reported  only  in  their  own  dis- 
trict.    The  teacher  and  clerk  can  see  to  this. 

TERMS  OF  OFFICE  —  INCOMPATIBILITY  OF  OFFICES. 

Q.  Can  a  district  officer  elected  by  mistake  for  two  years,  when  the 
balance  of  the  unexpired  term  is  but  one  year,  hold  for  the  two 
years? 

A.  He  cannot;  the  law  regulates  the  terms  of  office,  and  no  vote 
of  the  district  can  change  them. 

Q.  Is  such  mistaken  election  void? 

A.  It  is  not;  it  is  good  for  one  year. 

Q.  Can  the  town  clerk  be  elected  district  clerk,  and  hold  both  offices? 

A.  He  can  be  elected.  Even  if  the  offices  were  declared  incompati- 
ble, by  law,  he  could  qualify  himself  to  hold  the  lower  one  by  resign- 
ing the  higher  one.  But  there  is  an  obvious  impropriety  in  holding 
both  offices  at  the  same  time,  although  not  expressly  forbidden  by 
statute. 

Q.  Can  a  person  be  town  treasurer  and  district  treasurer  at  the  same 
time? 

A.  This  is  even  more  objectionable  than  in  the  other  case.  It  is 
against  public  policy,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  if  an  issue  was  taken  in 
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Biich  a  case,  the  election  or  appointment  of  a  town  treasurer  as  dis- 
trict treasurer  would  be  set  aside. 

THE  BOARD  —  THE  PARENT. 

Q.  Is  it  proper  or  lawful  for  a  school  board  to  expel  children  from 
school  for  whispering? 

A.  Not  under  any  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  the  business  rather 
of  the  teacher  to  diminish  it  —  to  break  it  up,  as  far  as  he  can  —  by 
keeping  a  good  school,  by  keeping;  the  children  busy,  by  creating  a 
sentiment  against  it,  etc.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  large  pupil  may  be 
so  wilfully  and  incorrigibly  addicted  to  whispering,  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  done,  as  to  deserve  expulsion.    If  so,  it  should  be  done. 

Q.  In  case  of  an  epidemic,  like  scarlet  fever,  can  the  board  forbid 
the  attendance  of  children  from  families  in  which  there  are  cases  of 
the  disease? 

A.  A  board  would  be  justified  in  doing  this,  and  even  in  closing  the 
school  altogether,  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary.  In  such  cases  the 
advice  of  a  physician  is  proper. 

Q.  Can  a  board  exclude  children  from  school  whose  parents  direct 
that  they  shall  not  take  any  part  in  the  *'  rhetorical  exercises"? 

A.  Rhetorical  exercises  are  included  in  teaching  grammar  and  read- 
ing, or  elocution,  and  may  at  proper  times,  be  required  of  all  pupils  in 
these  branches.  So  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont  held,  in  regard  to 
composition  writing.  A  parent,  in  this  state,  may  direct  that  a  child 
shall  not  study  a  certain  branch,  but  cannot  interfere,  as  to  the 
methods  used  in  teaching  the  branch.  Pupils  must  conform  to  the 
rules  and  requirements  of  the  school  in  this  matter,  or  be  excluded, 
unless  excused  for  good  reasons. 

Q.  Can  the  board  of  a  graded  school  adopt  a  by-law  prohibiting 
children  who  do  not  know  their  letters  from  entering  school  except 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  fall  and  spring  terms? 

A.  Under  the  constitution,  the  schools  are  free  to  all  children  be- 
tween 4  and  20.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  4  years  of  age,  he  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  district  school,  without  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet.     The  rule  named  would  not  be  lawful. 

Q.  Has  the  parent  the  right  to  determine  in  what  class,  in  any 
stud}',  his  children  be  placed?  The  right  is  claimed  here,  under  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court. 

A.  The  claim  is  unfounded.    The  teacher  places  the  pupils  in  the 
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proper  classes.    If  not  competent  to  do  so,  he  is  not  competent  to 
teach.    If  anybody  is  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  it  is  the  board. 

THE  TEACHEB. 

Q.  May  a  teacher,  by  private  contract,  give  instruction  in  higher 
branches,  and  thereby  diminish  the  time  necessary  for  the  common 
branches? 

A.  He  can  lawfully  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  His  time  belongs  to 
the  whole  school.  He  has  do  authority  to  introduce  any  ^^  higher 
branches."  If  done  at  all,  it  is  by  the  direction  of  the  board,  and  the 
board  should  allow  it,  only  when  there  is  clearly  good  reason  for  it. 
For  a  board  to  connive  at  the  teacher's  misconduct,  as  you  represent 
it,  is  highly  reprehensible. 

Q.  May  the  teacher  forbid  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  school,  on  the 
school  premises,  and  on  the  way  home? 

A.  He  may  forbid  it  in  the  school  room,  as  contrary  to  decency  and 
order;  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  attempt  more  than  dissua- 
sion, as  to  its  use  out  of  doors,  as  his  commands  could  be  so  easily 
evaded.  A  young  man  addicted  to  the  habit  might,  with  some 
reason,  say  he  hurt  no  one  but  himself  by  its  use  on  the  street.  Smok- 
ing, however,  shouldnot  be  allowed  in  or  about  the  school  house.  In 
this  matter,  the  board  should  strengthen  the  teacher^s  hands.  The 
teacher  can  do  much  by  influence,  by  persuasion,  by  kind  and  timely 
instruction,  and  by  a  good  example,  to  improve  the  manners  and 
morals  of  his  pupils. 

THE  COUNTY   SUPEEDSTTENDEKT. 

Q.  If  a  county  superintendent  certifies  that  J200  is  necessary  for 
stationery,  printing  and  postage,  has  the  county  board  power  to  di- 
minish the  allowance? 

A.  It  has  no  such  power. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  county  superintendent  to  send  each  can- 
didate examined  a  statement  of  his  standing? 

A.  The  law  prescribes  nothing  on  the  subject.  He  is  to  issue  cer- 
tificates to  those  found  entitled,  after  the  examination.  It  is  custom- 
ary, we  suppose,  with  most  superintendents,  to  send  their  standing  to 
those  who  do  not  pass,  which  is  at  once  an  indication  that  they  have 
failed,  and  to  what  degree.  If  this  is  not  done,  or  if  it  is  delayed,  it  is 
presumed  that  a  request  for  his  standing,  courteously  made,  will  always 
bring  a  response,  in  due  time,  to  any  unsuccessful  candidate  making 
the  request. 
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Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  break  up  the  school  and  "  ship" 
the  teacher,  where  he  finds  one  teaching  without  a  certificate? 

A.  This  power  is  not  given  to  him,  but  it  might  be  well  if  it  were. 
(See  question  and  answer  in  December  number.) 

Q.  If  a  teacher  is  charged  with  immoral  acts,  done  one  or  two  years 
ago,  and  the  charges  can  be  proved,  is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  an- 
nulling his  certificate,  recently  given? 

A.  Not  unless  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  holder  is  now  an  im- 
moral person  —  that  is,  he  should  have  the  credit  and  benefit  of  refor- 
mation, and  of  present  good  character.  If  a  person  who  has  com- 
mitted a  serious  crime  conceals  the  fact,  and  it  comes  to  light,  that 
might  be  a  good  reason  for  taking  away  his  certificate. 

Q.  I  see  that  a  county  superintendent  can  now  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses,  when  he  tries  charges  against  a  teacher.  Can  he  also  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses? 

A.  That  does  not  follow.  He  is  not  a  magistrate.  He  has  no  powers 
except  such  as  are  conferred  by  statute. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedinifs  of  the  Semi-Anaaal  Session,  at  Sladison,  Dec*  25-289 18*2 8. 

WSDNBBDAT  EVEKIXa,  DcC.  25. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  W.  H.  Chandler,  of  Sun 
Prairie. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Richards,  of  Madison. 
/      Prof.  W.  L.  Johnson,  of  Whitewater,  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  his  experi- 
ence in  Europe  the  past  summer. 

Prof  T.  C.  Chamberlain  followed  with  an  address,  on  the  General  Educational 

Condition  Of  Europe,  and  especially  on  the  effect  of  the  Exposition  at  Paris  on 

the  public  mind. 

Adjourned  to  9  A.  M.,  Thursday. 

Thuilsdat  Morning,  Dec  26. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9:  SO,  A.  M. 
(     Bupt  F.  W.  Isham,  of  Walworth  county,  presented  a  paper  on  **  Educational 
|Kxhibit8  At  County  Fairs."  ^ 

The  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 
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8upt  Wyman,  of  Vernon  county,  thought  county  exhibits  might  be  uaeM, 
but  require  much  pioneer  work  to  prepare  the  people  for  them. 

Prof.  Eoekwood,  of  Whitewater,  said  that  the  work  of  preparing  an  exhibit 
was  immense.  The  limitations  under  which  the  work  is  to  be  prepared,  must  be 
carefully  determined  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to  secure  justice  to  all  competitors. 
The  number  of  papers  must  be  settled  which  shall  entitle  a  school  to  compete. 
All  details  must  be  carefully  provided  for. 

J,  Q.  Emery,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  said  he  doubted  the  entirefeasibility  of  making 
the  plan  a  success.  It  is  to  be  a  competition  of  intellect  rather  than  of  muscle, 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  papers  of  written  work,  and  not  the 
greater  part  claimed  by  such  things  as  pressed  flowers. 

On  request  of  the  State  Superintendent,  he  described  at  length  the  exhibit  of 
the  schools  of  Jefferson  county  last  fall,  at  the  county  fair.  The  result  of  the 
exhibit  was  satisfactory. 

W.  R.  Burton,  of  Janesville,  read  a  paper  on  "  Educational  Exhibits  at  the  An-  T 
nual  Meetings  of  the  Association."  I 

O.  S  Westcott,  of  Racine,  then  spoke  of  the  collection  of  specimens  of  insects 
etc.    He  exhibited  some  collections  made  and  arranged  by  himself.    lie  also 
gave  some  directions  for  making  collections. 
A  discussion  on  Mr.  Burton's  paper  then  followed. 

Prof.  Johnson,  of  Whitewater,  thought  that  the  time  for  preparing  the  papers 
should  not  be  confined  to  February,  and  could  not  see  why  drawing  was 
omitted. 

Mr,  Burton  defended  his  paper; -ho  said  that  the  schools  were  fuller  in  Febru- 
ary than  at  other  times;  that  the  subjects  of  drawing  and  penmanship  were  given 
a  place. 

S.  ShaWt  of  Madison,  wished  to  make  the  exhibit  what  the  committee  pro- 
p<«8ed.  He  believed  this  department  would  cause  an  increased  attendance  on 
the  summer  meetings  of  the  Association.  Premiums  should  be  awarded,  and  an 
adrai.4sion  fee  be  requirecl  of  the  competing  schools. 
Prof.  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater,  opposed  the  offering  of  premiums. 
Prof.  Beckj  of  Piattcville,  concurred  with  Prof.  Salisbury  in  the  matter  of 
premiums. 

Prof.  Kerr,  of  Madison,  suggested  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  printed, 
and  that  the  chairman  correspond  with  other  teachers  on  the  subject  . 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  establish  an  Exhibitory  Department,  and  the  prea- J^ 
ent  committee  was  continued  in  charge  of  the  exhibition. 

T.  F.  Frawley,  of  Eau  Claire,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Relation  of  Education  to| 
Politics." 

Miss  R')se  C.  Swart,  of  Oshkosh,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Functon  of  Geography  | 
in  a  Course  of  Study." 

j4.  H.Sprague,  of  Evansville,  considered  the  paper  a  revelation,''and  suggested 
that  geography  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference  in  the  school. 

8upt.  Whiff ord  said  that  many  of  the  points  made  in  the  paper^  corresponded 
with  his  own  experience  in  early  life. 

On  motion,  a  copy  of  the  paper  was  requested  for  publication  in  the  next  num* 
ber  of  the  JoornaIi  of  Education.    Adjourned. 
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TnURSDAT  EYBiiiiro. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  7: 80. 

The  President  announced  the  following  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  on 
the  death  of  Prof.  S.  H.  Carpbnteb  : 

W.  C.  Whilford,  J.  Q.  Emerj,  and  A.  J.  Hutton. 

I      Pres.  Stearns,  of  Whitewater,  delivered  an  address  on  "  A  Teacher's  Obseira- 

tions  in  South  America.'* 

Adjourned. 

Fbidat  Morkino,  Dec.  27. 

.    The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9 :  80. 

Bupt  Whitford  presented  a  paper  on  "  School  Work  in  Wisconsin,  as  Affected 
'  by  Recent  Legislation."    He  discussed  at  length  the  changes  in  the  law  in  refer- 
ence to  the  State  University,  the  Normal  Schools  and  Institutes,  the  Free  High 
Schools,  and  the  District  School  System. 

Prof.  Salisbury  wished  to  learn  from  the  State  Superintendent  or  the  Assistant 
Superintendent,  more  about  the  reasons  for  the  modifications  of  the  free  high 
school  law. 

Mr,  Pradt  thought  that  as  the  original  intention  of  the  law  was  "  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  town  high  schools,'*  the  revisers  might  have  considered  it  un- 
satisfactory, especially  as  amended  in  1877.  He  did  not  know,  but  conjectured 
that  they  introduced  the  provision  as  to  a  building,  with  a  view  to  restrict  the 
aid  to  such  schools,  and  choke  off  the  others.  He  said  the  notes  of  the  revisers 
assign  as  a  reason  for  limiting  the  aid  to  three  years,  that  the  "  original  policy  of 
the  law  was  to  assist  the  beginning  and  thus  stimulate  the  growth  of  such 
schools  "  [i  6  the  organization  of  new  ones],  and  that  he  supposed  they  thought 
the  schools  could  sustain  themselves  after  that  period,  and  thus  allow  new 
schools  to  receive  the  aid ;  otherwise,  as  they  add  in  their  notes,  **  it  would  shortly 
require  $100,000  a  year." 

Prof,  Salisbury  thought  the  schools  might  just  as  well  not  be  established,  if 
they  were  to  be  aided  only  three  years. 

Prof.  Johnson  said  the  school  at  New  Libson,  where  he  had  taught,  and  which 
furnished  teachers  for  a  part  of  the  county,  would  go  down,  if  the  aid  was  with- 
drawn. 

A.  A,  Miller^  of  Waukesha,  said  they  compared  the  rates  of  taxation,  and 
found  they  were  higher  in  the  other  districts  of  that  town  than  in  the  Tillage  dis- 
trict, and  concluded  they  could  run  their  own  school  without  aid. 

Supt.  Bast,  of  Sheboygan,  and  W.  J,  Ghamberlain,  of  Black  River  Falls,  com- 
plained of  the  injury  which  the  revision  of  the  law  would  do  their  schools. 

Supt.  Shaw  then  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  body  the  changes  made  in  the  Free  Hiffh 
School  law  of  this  state,  by  the  recent  revision  of  the  Statutes,  are,  on  the 
whole,  most  injurious  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  and  really  de- 
structive of  the  uses  for  which  the  law  was  instituted. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  whose  chairman  shall  be  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  to  secure  such  legislation  concerning  the  free 
high  school  system  as  shall  afford  relief,  for  1878,  to  those  schools  which  have 
suffered  from  the  revision  of  the  high  school  law. 
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A  discussion  followed  on  the  incongruity  of  tlie  elimination  of  the  *^  Constita- 
tions**  f^om  the  branches  in  which  teachers  are  to  be  examined,  while  the  subject 
i»  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  (as  pointed  out  in  the  paper  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent) ;  and  on  the  question  whether  instruction  on  the  subject  should  be  left 
optional  with  the  school  boards,  or  required  by  law.  This  discussion  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  Miss  Hosford,  Superintendent  of  Eau  Claire  county,  by  Professors 
Salisbury  and  Thayer,  by  Messrs.  Rood,  Sprague,  Funk,  T.  F.  Frawley,  Beach, 
and  Williams,  and  by  Supl.  Bast. 

Supt.  Roby,  of  La  Crosse,  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Besolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body,  that  instruction  in  the  Constitutions 
of  the  United  States  and  Wisconsin,  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  state  as  instructiim  in  the  History  of  the  U.  S. ;  and 
that  the  requirements  for  teachers*  certificates  should  be  the  same  in  this,  as  in 
other  branches. 

Prof.  Beck,  of  Platteville,  read  a  paper t>n  "  The  Relation  of  Schools  to  Public 
Health."  .  -  "    \  '  *         \  . 

A  discussion  of  the  subjeQt  folloVed.     ,  ,  „,. 

Mr,  Sprague  thought  the  study  of  physiology  should  not  be  technical  but 
practical. 

Pres.  Bascam  said  that  hard  problems  are  necessary  in  school  work,  and  can- 
not always  be  solved ;  that  the  teachi^^  of  physiology-  should  not  be  discontinued, 
but  the  methods  improved.  Teachers  akoula  be.  A)»le  and  willing  to  use  their 
personal  power  and  influence  in  teaching. 

Dr.  J.  FT.  Hobbine^  of  Madison,  said  that  much  more  care  should  be  taken  in 
regard  to  the  health  of  pupils;  that  epidemics  generally  radiate  from  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Pradt  thought  that  teachers  should  be  prepared  and  required  to  give  ele- 
mentary, practical  instruction  in  hygiene. 

Prof.  Roehwood  said  a  manual  was  needed,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
teachers. 

It  was  voted  that  a  copy  of  Prof.  Beck's  paper  be  asked  to  be  published  in  the 
Journal  op  Education. 

Adjourned. 

Friday  Eyenino. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  7 :  45. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mac  Alister,  Mr.  O.  S.  Westcott,  of  Racine,  gave  a  lecture 
on  "  Scientific  and  Economic  Entomology." 

The  chair  announced  the  following  committee  on  the  legislation  needed  in  \ 
regard  to  free  high  schools :    W.  C.  Whitford,  SamU  Shaw,  and  C.  A.  Hutchins.  \ 

I.  N.  Stewart  was  appointed  on  the  Ezhibitory  Committee,  in  place  of  M.  T. 
Park. 

Supt.  Whitford  reported  the  following  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Prof.  S.  H. 
Carpenter,  which  were  adopted : 

jRewhedy  That  we  embrace  this  occasion  to  expreiis  our  profound  sorrow  at  the 
recent  and  unexpected  death  of  our  former  associate,  Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  of 
the  State  University;  and  that  we  find  anew,  in  this  event,  an  impressive  lesson 
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of  our  close  dependance  upon  the  Divine  Power,  and  of  our  need  of  ready  sub- 
mission to  all  his  dispensations  as  affecting  our  lives. 

Resolved^  That  we  bear  full  testimony  to  the  thorou(2:h  scholarship,  the  remark* 
able  aptness  in  teaching,  the  superior  mental  powers,  the  catholic  spirit,  the  em- 
inent services  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  exalted  christian  integrity,  of 
our  departed  friend  as  manifested  in  his  career  among  us  the  past  twenty-aix 
years. 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  wife,  to  the 
large  circle  of  his  afllicted  relatives,  and  to  the  faculty  and  the  students  of  the 
University,  for  the  irreparable  loss  which  they  have  sustained. 

Mesohedt  That  as  an  evidence  of  our  appreciation  of  the  character  and  labors 
of  Prof.  Carpenter,  we  invite  Pres.  W.  D.  Parker,  to  present  in  relation  to  him, 
a  memorial  address  at  our  next  Annual  Session. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  Whitpord, 

J.  Q.  Emery, 

A.  J.  HUTTON, 

Committee, 
The  president,  after  a  few  remarks,  announced  the  Association  adjourned 
9iM  die.  W.  H.  CHANDLER,  President. 

A.  A.  Miller,  Secretary, 


CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Annual  Session  of  Coanty  and  City  Superintendents,  Convened  in 
the  Assembly  Chamber  of  the  Capitol,  in  Madison,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M«, 
December  26,  1878. 

State  Superintendent  Whitford  was  elected  chairman,  abd  Supt.  Kennedy 
Scott,  of  Columbia  county,  secretary. 

Roll  call  showed  the  following  county  superintendents  to  be  present:  John 
S.  Dore,  Clark;  Kennedy  Scott,  Columbia;  M.  E.  Norris,  Crawford ;  A.  R.  Ames, 
Dane  (1st  disti-ict) ;  M.  S.  Frawley,  Dane  (2d  district) ;  Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  Eau 
Claire;  Thos.  C.  Richmond,  Green;  Wm.  A.  Jones,  Iowa;  W.  A.  Walker,  Mani- 
towoc;  8.  A.  Hooper,  Ozaukee;  H.  S.  Baker,  Pierce;  C.  S.  Sutherland,  Portage; 
David  D.  Parsons,  Richland ;  J.  B.  Tracy,  Rock  (2d  district) ;  J.  T.  Lunn,  Sauk ; 
Miss  Betsey  M.  Clapp,  St.  Croix;  Miss  M.  Brandenburg,  Trempealeau;  O.  B. 
Wy man,  Vernon ;  Fred.  W,  Isham,  Walworth;  John  Howitt,  Waukesha;  L,  L. 
Wright,  Waupaca;  and  G.  L.  Williams,  Wood. 

The  following  city  superintendents  were  also  present:  C.  A.  Hutchins,  Pond 
du  Lac;  R.  W.  Burton,  Janesville;  C.  W.  Roby,  La  Crosse;  Sam'l  Shaw,  Madi- 
son ;  and  O.  S.  Westcott,  Rucinc. 

State  Superintendent  Whitford  delivered  an  address,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  synopsis: 

He  alluded  to  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  in  meeting  so  many  superinten- 
dents at  the  convention.  The  officers  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  had 
Tery  kindly  arranged  their  exercises,  so  that  the  afternoons  of  two  days  could  be 
occupied  by  this  body.  The  Superintendent  invited  the  freest  expression  of 
views  in  the  reading  of  the  papers,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  topics  present^  in 
them ;  and  cautioned,  at  the  same  time,  against  any  random  or  irrelevant  debates. 
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He  spoke  of  his  interest  in  a  portion  of  the  subjects  given  in  the  programme, 
and  desired  to  present,  at  the  proper  time,  bis  views  upon  them.  He  testified  to 
the  uniform  courtesy  which  the  saperintendents  had  shown  him  during  the  year, 
both  in  their  correspondence  and  in  their  interviews  with  him.  He  had  come  to 
know  more  fully  than  ever,  the  real  interest,  the  self-sacrificing^  zeal,  and  the  in- 
telligent work  of  very  many  of  the  superintendents. 

The  efficiency  of  the  operations  of  the  school  systems  in  this  state,  is  more 
dependent  upon  those  who  supervise  the  schools,  than  upon  all  other  agencies. 
They  have  the  power  to  impress  immediately  upon  the  public  mind,  the  best 
views  and  methods  of  managing  schools;  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion must  rely  mainly  upon  them  in  the  introduction  of  needed  improvements 
into  our  school  system.  They  were  earnestly  urged  to  employ  all  the  energies 
which  they  possess  in  harmonizing  discordant  elements,  in  informing  the  citi- 
zens of  the  provisions  of  the  school  law,  and  in  familiarizing  the  teachers  and 
pupils  with  any  new  ideas  and  modes  of  education.  Many  bright  and  ambi- 
tious young  people  can  be  encouraged  to  prepare  themselves  in  our  higher 
schools,  to  become  our  best  teachers  in  the  future. 

A  weak  point  in  our  system  is  the  non-attendance  of  many  boys  and  girls  upon 
our  schools.  Of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fifteen  years,  26  per 
cent,  in  the  country,  and  37.2  percent,  in  the  cities,  were  not  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  this  year.  Of  the  youths 'between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  40p€r 
cent,  in  the  counties  and  86  per  cent,  in  the  cities,  did  not  attend  school  during 
that  time.  Compulsory  education  laws  cannot  well  be  enforced  in  this  country. 
We  must  depend  upon  the  personal  efforts  of  our  teachers  and  school  officers  in 
oevTComing  this  great  defect.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  superintendents  are 
exercising  more  care  in  granting  certificates  to  teachers.  Nearly,a  thousand  less 
teachers  were  qualified  this  year  than  la.st.  In  some  counties,  IVom  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  applicants  were  refused.  The  teachers  should  be  induced,  as 
far  as  possible,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  third  grade  certificate.  We  have  still  a 
great  surplus  of  teachers  —  over  three  thousand.  This  number  represents  a  host 
of  incompetent  instructors,  who  reduce  the  wages  to  the  lowest  rates.  The  State 
Superintendent  has  advised  many  to  raise  the  standard  of  examinations,  and 
thus  prevent  so  many  pooi:ly  qualified  teachers  from  finding  work  in  our  school- 
rooms.   In  this  direction  lies  the  line  of  our  greatest  improvement. 

The  Supcrintendendent  spoke  of  his  great  interest  in  the  movement  recently 
started  to  introduce  a  course  of  study  into  our  ungraded  schools.  He  rejoiced 
in  the' measure  of  success  it  already  promises.  He  desired  the  county  superin- 
tendents to  explain  carefully  the  points  in  the  course  to  their  teachers,  and  to 
press  the  value  of  such  a  course  upon  their  attention. 

Supt.  J.  T.  Lunn  read  a  paper  on  "  The  County  Superintendent  as  a  Lecturer,*' 
in  which  he  advocated  that  county  superintendents  should  arrange  their  work  so 
that  they  could  meet  the  patrons  of  the  schools  in  the  different  towns  of  their 
counties,  lecturing  to  them  od  educational  topics,  and  thus  come  into  closer 
relations  with  the  people. 

A  discussion  ensued,  opened  by  Assistant  Supt.  Pradt,  followed  by  Supts. 
Walker  and  Miss  Agnes  Hosford.  These  speakers  brought  out  a  number  of 
Tery  interesting  points. 
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The  next  paper  was  upon  *'  How  to  Secure  the  Co-operation  of  School  District 
^Boards  and  Patrons  with  County  Superintendents.*'  This  was  presented  by 
Supt.  J.  B.  Tracy,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

A  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Superintendents  Qakcr,  Hosford, 
Isham,  Wyman,  and  Scott. 

Supt,  Walker  believed  that  semi-annual  reports  distributed  throughout  the 
county,  supply  a  real  need.  This  practice  was  instituted  in  Manitowoc  county 
some  time  ago ;  it  was  still  followed,  and  he  knew  it  was  productive  of  g(K>d, 
as  the  reports  were  very  generally  read  by  the  patrons. 

Miss  Clapp  said  she  had  been  trying  to  interest  school  district  officers  in  hav. 
ing  them  attend  the  institutes,  and  had  generally  failed.  As  to  the  superinten- 
dents talking  to  the  schools,  wlien  making  visits,  she  believed  a  few  well  timed 
remarks  might  be  a  lasting  profit  to  the  pupils. 

Astittant  Supt.  Pradt,  said  that  he  was  once  a  superintendent;  that  each  of 
the  instrumentalities  mentioned,  could  probably  be  made  useful  in  its  place,  but 
that  each  man  had  his  individuality,  and  could  work  best  in  his  own  way;  that 
the  main  thing  was  energy  and  faith Ailness. 

Supt  Whitford  said  he  believed  in  sending  out  circulars,  and  in  conducting 
educational  columns  in  county  papers.  The  county  superintendents  can  exert 
a  great  influence  upon  the  school  officers,  the  teachers,  and  the  world,  by  ad- 
dressing them  in  well  prepared  lectures  on  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

FRroAY,  P.  M.,  Dec  27. 
Convention  called  to  order  by  the  President 

The  following  additional  superintendents  were  present:  John  T.  Flavin, 
Dodge  (Ist  district);  Ed.  McLoughlin,  Fond  du  Lac;  and  Chas.  H.  Sproat, 
Racine;  also  the  following  city  superintendents:  A.  C.  Wallin,  Prairie  du 
Chien;  and  Joseph  Bast,  Sheboygan. 
\  Supt.  W.  A.  Walker,  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject,  '*  Is  a  Uniform  Course  of 
Study  for  Country  Schools  Practicable,  and  if  so.  Should  it  not  be  in  Detail  to  be 
Efficient?  '*  He  said  some  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  course  are:  1st.  Teach- 
ers would  know  where  to  commence  work,  thereby  saving  much  time.  2d.  Sets 
of  records  would  be  kept,  assisting  in  classifying  the  pupils.  8d.  It  would 
be  a  guide  to  teachers  in  arranging  the  work  for  the  classses  and  terms.  4th. 
It  would  serve  as  a  balance  wheel,  tending  to  make  the  pupils  equally  proficient 
in  all  branches,  instead  of  making  a  specialty  of  one  branch  to  the  neglect  of 
others.  5th.  It  would  assist  in  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  examinations  — 
a  great  help  to  county  superintendents.  One  of  the  objections  to  the  course  as 
presented,  was  that  the  uniformity  it  would  produce,  tended  to  restrain  individ- 
ual independency;  but  it  was  claimed  that  the  common  school  is  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mass,  and  not  to  accommodate  a  few  pupils;  and  what  is  best  for 
the  majority,  is  best  for  the  school. 

The  discussion  was  postponed  to  allow  Supt.  Thos.  C.  Richmond  to  present  his 
/  paper  on  **  A  More  Uniform  Supervision,  and  a  Closer  Relation  Between  County 
)  Superintendents  and  the  Educational  Department  of  the  State  Needed." 

The  paper  was  listened  to  with  interest 

The  discussion  on  the  previous  subject  was  then  resumed. 
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8upt  6?hat0t  said  that  one  of  the  great  hinderances  to  the  effectiye  im- 
provement of  our  county  schools,  was  that  the  same  county  superintendents  were 
not  kept  in  office  long  enough  to  give  them  a  chance  to  accomplish  the  work 
planned  by  them.  He  thought  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give 
these  officers  a  longer  term  of  service.  Reading,  spelling,  grammar,  geography, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  were  all  that  could  be  taught  to  advantage  in  the  com- 
mon country  school,  with  the  United  States  History  and  the  Constitutions  in  a 
few  of  the  more  advanced  schools.  The  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded 
schools  should  be  in  detail,  that  all  teachers  might  understand  Just  what  to  do 
and  when  to  do  it,  having  the  terms  so  arranged  that  more  of  the  pupils  might 
do  more  of  the  same  work  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

8upt.  Bast,  of  Sheboygan,  gave  his  personal  experience  as  a  teacher,  which 
was  highly  interesting.  He  advocated  strongly  that  the  teaching  of  .primary 
scholars  should  be  without  books.    His  remarks  ab.'tunded  with  wit  and  humor. 

8upt.  WiUiams  said  he  was  in  favor  of  a  course  of  study  in  detail,  and  thought 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject  at  some  AUure  time. 

Supt.  Walker  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  with  State  Su- 
perintendent Whitford  as  chairman,  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  President  Parker,  of  River  Falls,  and  Supt  Shaw, 
of  Madison,  were  appointed  the  committee  to  act  witli  the  chairman.  They 
were  instructed  to  report  through  the  Journal  of  Education,  at  as  early  a  day 
as  possible. 

Supt.  Walker  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Besohed,  That  we,  the  Superintendents  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  believe 
that  the  subject  of  Constitution,  both  State  and  National,  should  be  taught  in 
the  common  schools,  and  that  the  teachers  should  be  examined  therein. 

SupL  M.  3.  Frawley  was  in  favor  of  this  resolution,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
this  branch  thrown  out  of  the  list  of  the  common  school  studies. 

Supt,  Scott  favored  the  resolution.  He  thoui^ht  that  there  was  no  other  branch 
that  did  as  much  to  enlarge  the  thinking  powers  of  advanced  scholars  in  the 
the  common  schools.  He  was  astonished  to  find  opposition  to  this  study,  be- 
cause some  taught  it  poorly.  With  equal  propriety,  we  could  make  the  same 
objection  to  any  other  branch. 

Hon.  David  Taylor,  of  the  Sapreme  Court,  being  .present,  was  called  upon  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  replied  that  he  came  to  learn,  and  as  he  had 
not  been  present  through  all  the  discussion,  he  would  decline  presenting  any 
views  on  the  subject. 

J.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  Dean  of  the  Law  faculty  of  the  University,  was  invited 
to  make  remarks.  He  responded  on  the  subject  by  saying  that  he  was  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  study  of  the  Constitution,  State  and  National,  in  our  schools. 
It  was  an  excellent  thing  for  boys  and  girls,  especially  the  former,  to  learn  some 
of  the  provisions  of  law,  to  know  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
machinery  of  our  government  He  would  go  farther,  and  perhaps  behind  the 
Constitution,  and  teach  the  town  and  county  systems  of  government  All  of  us, 
more  or  less,  take  part  constantly  in  the  working  of  these  systems.  If  children 
learc  something  of  this  matter  at  school,  they  will  desire  to  know  more  of  it  in 
after  years. 
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President  Parker  was  decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  study,  as  pursued  in  its 
present  form.  He  asked  why,  if  it  is  such  a  good  study,  did  the  revisers  of  the 
statutes  strike  out  the  provision  requiring  teachers  to  be  examined  in  it  Judge 
Taylor  answered  that  the  revisers,  to  his  knowledge,  had  not  stricken  out  the 
provision,  but  if  it  had  been  stricken  out,  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  the  Leg- 
islature.  He  was  earnest  in  the  belief  that  the  Constitution  should  be  taught 
in  our  schools.  After  some  further  discussion,  the  resolution  Introduced  by 
8upt.  Walker  was  adopted  almost  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Scott,  an  executive  committee,  consisti  ng  of  Superintend- 
ents M.  S.  Frawley,  J.  B.  Tracy,  and  Fred.  W.  Isham,  was  appointed  to  act  with 
State  Superintendent  Whitford  the  coming  year. 

On  motion,  adjourned.  W.  C.  WHITFORD,  President. 

Kennedy  Scott,  Secretary. 
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The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
will  hold  a  special  meeting  in  the  city  uf  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  first 
week  in  February.  The  meetings  of  this  body  in  Washington  during  the  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  have  always  been  productive  of  the  very  best  results.  The 
forthcoming  meeting  is  expected  to  be  larger  and  more  influential  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  The  leading  educators  of  the  country  will  attend  it  from 
the  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  Papers  are  expected  from  General  Eaton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education;  Dr.  Sears,  of  tlie  Peabody  Fund; 
Judge  Strong,  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Dr.  Eliot,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Schools ;  Dr.  Philbrick,  United  States  Educational  Conimissioner  at  the  Paris 
Exposition ;  Mr.  Apgar,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Doty,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  in  Chicago;  Mr.  Orr, Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Geor- 
gia; Dr.  Ruffner,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Virginia;  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  others.  The  discussions  will  cover  the  live  educational 
issues  now  before  the  country.  The  proceedings  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  bear 
directly  upon  the  questions  of  strengthening  the  National  Bureau  of  Education; 
the  distribution  of  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  educational  purposes,  and 
others  now  pending  in  Congress.  Programmes,  giving  in  detail  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting,  and  stating  specifically  the  order  of  the  exercises,  will  be 
published  in  circular  form  at  an  early  day. 


Prof.  Robt.  Graham  writes  as  folldws  in  relation  to  the  Institutes  held  by 
him  last  fall.    The  remarks  were  excluded  last  month: 
The  term  of  work  just  closed,  has,  in  some  directions,  been  quite  satisfactory. 

1.  The  young  people  attending,  have  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  do  work. 

2.  The  order  and  regularity  have  been  good,  probably  a  result  from  (1.) 

3.  The  county  superintendents  have  evinced  a  hearty  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  Institute  Committee  in  putting  the  "  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools" 
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into  practical  operation.    This  alone,  with  the  proper  records  accompanying, 
will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  exceedingly. 

4.  The  lectures  given  by  the  State  Superintendent  have  been  practical,  and 
and  have  largely  stimulated  thought.    The  outlook  is  encouraging. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  obsolete  provisions  in  the  law  relating  to  the  State  University,  have  been 
omitted  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  such  as  those  which  authorized  Dane  county  to 
issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  the  experimental  farm ;  and  those  which  defined 
the  several  funds  accruing  from  the  grants  of  the  general  government  for  the 
support  of  the  institution.  The  State  tax  levied  and  collected  annually  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deficiencies  in  the  University  fund  income,  is  made,  like  the  other 
portions  of  the  income,  a  perpetual  appropriation.  Power  is  given  the  Univer- 
sity  Regents  to  prescribe  penalties  and  forfeitures  to  secure  the  care  and  preser- 
vation of  the  libraries,  cabinets,  museums,  laboratories,  and  other  property  of 
the  University.  The  increasing  value  of  these  essential  auxiliaries,  requires 
more  stringent  regulations  in  the  supervision  of  them.  The  President  has  been 
deprived  of  the  authority  to  remove,  in  the  recess  of  the  University  Board,  any 
employee  or  subordinate  officer,  not  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  to  supply,  for 
the  time,  any  vacancy  thus  created ;  and  he  is  made  the  executive  head  of  only 
the  instructional  force  in  all  its  departments ;  instead,  as  heretofore,  the  execu- 
tive head  of  the  institution  in  all  its  departments.  The  unquestioned  privilege  is 
granted  the  Regents  to  confer  upon  the  faculty  the  power  to  suspend  or  expel 
students  for  misconduct,  or  any  other  cause  prescribed  in  their  by-laws.  This 
measure  was  secured  last  winter  by  the  passage  of  an  act  in  the  Legislature,  be- 
fore the  Revised  Statutes  were  adopted.  The  State  Superintendent  is  empowered 
to  countersign  the  diploma  of  any  graduate  of  the  University,  who  has,  after  his 
graduation,  taught  successfully  a  public  school  in  the  State  for  sixteen  months, 
and  who  furnishes  the  State  Superintendent  with  proper  testimonials  as  to  his 
moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  to  teach.  Any  person  holding  such  a 
diploma  so  countersigned,  is  deemed  qualified  to  teach  in  any  public  school  of 
the  State,  and  his  diploma  is  a  certificate  of  such  qualification  until  annulled 
by  the  State  Superintendent. 


Changes  in  the  Law  Relating  to  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes* 

In  the  Statutes  on  these  schools,  there  have  been  eliminated  all  specific  direc- 
tions for  giving  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  arts  of  husbandry,  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  as  inapplicable  to  the  Normal  School  work.  The  entire  income 
of  the  Normal  School  fund  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, by  transfer  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  and  it  is  held  as  distinct  and  in- 
dependent from  the  accounts  as  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  State  Treas- 
urer. This  is  similar  to  the  law  which  governs  the  University  income.  The 
Normal  Regents  have  the  authority  to  confer  upon  the  presidents  of  their 
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schools,  the  power  to  suspend  or  expel  pupils  for  misconduct  or  other  cause  de- 
fined in  their  by-laws. 

While  two  thousand  dollars  are  still  raised  annually  in  the  general  fund  of 
the  State  to  aid  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  specific  purpose  for  which  this  sum 
has  been  applied,  viz. :  the  support  of  Normal  Institutes,  has  been  abandoned . 
The  money  thus  raised  is  now  united  with  the  five  thousand  dollars  appropri. 
ated  yearly  by  the  Normal  Regents  for  institute  work,  and  the  whole  can  be  ex- 
pended for  general  institute  instruction.  So  the  former  distinction  between  the 
Normal  and  the  common  institutes  no  longer  remains  in  the  law. 

The  old  provisions  for  a  portion  of  the  institutes  to  be  held  each  two  weeks  or 
four  weeks  in  length,  have  disappeared.  The  precise  time  in  w^hich  any  instit- 
tute  can  now  be  held,  is  fixed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Normal  Regents.  The  Normal  Institutes  were  each  formerly 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  County  Superintendent,  assisted  by  such 
agent  or  agents  as  the  State  Superintendent  appointed.  Now,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Normal  Regents,  employs  all  the  agents 
to  give  instruction  in  all  the  institutes,  and  these  agents  have  the  direction  of 
the  institutes,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  for  organizing  and  conducting 
them,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  Normal  School 
Board ;  and  the  county  superintendents  may  assist  these  agents  in  the  manage- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  institutes.  The  law  in  respect  to  the  course  of  study 
pursued  in  these  institutes,  is  now  definite;  and  it  requires  this  course  to  be  uni- 
form as  far  as  practicable,  and  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  with 
the  assistance  of  such  agents,  but  subject  to  revision  by  the  board  of  Normal 
Regents.  

The  subject  of  Educational  Exhibits  at  County  Fairs,  was  fully  presented  at 
the  recent  session  of  State  Teachers'  Association.  Supt.  Isham  read  a  paper  on 
the  exhibit  at  the  Walworth  County  Fair  last  fall,  and  Prof.  Emery  described 
the  one  at  the  Jefferson  County  Fair  at  the  same  time.  Both  of  these  fairs  at- 
tracted great  attention,  and  were  highly  satisfactory  to  the  children  represented 
and  the  people  examining  their  work.  Defects  in  the  enterprise,  comparatively 
new  and  untried  in  the  State,  were  pointed  out.  Both  counties  have  entered 
with  greater  zeal  upon  the  labor  to  secure  a  full  exhibit  next  fall.  Their  ex- 
ample could  be  followed  with  profit  to  our  public  schools  by  the  other  counties 
in  the  State.  

The  State  Teachers'  Association  appointed,  at  its  Executive  Ssssion,  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  the  educational  exhibit  for  the  the  annual  meeting  next  July. 
Prof.  Burton,  of  Janesville,  made  a  valuable  report  on  the  subject,  defining  the 
character  of  the  exhibit,  and  explaining  the  regulations  for  preparing  it.  Prof. 
Westcott,  of  Racine,  who  is  responsible  in  a  great  measure  for  originating  the 
movement,  discussed  earnestly  and  at  length,  the  advantages  of  the  exhibit.  It 
cannot  fail  this  year  to  be  much  superior  to  the  one  presented  at  Geneva  Lake 
last  summer.  Let  teachers,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  begin  at  once  to  make 
preparations  tor  articles  to  be  sent  fVom  their  schools  to  the  next  annual  meettng 
of  the  Association. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Thb  Holiday  Session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  is  never  as  fully  at- 
tended as  the  Annual  Session  in  the  summer.  The  former  originated  some 
years  since,  with  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  body  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  desire  to  give  more  careful  consideration  to  many 
questions  connected  with  our  educational  policy,  than  could  usually  be  granted 
at  the  summer  meeting,  furnished  another  reason  for  the  origin  of  the  winter 
session.  While  this  arrangement  subtracts,  without  doubt,  from  the  interest  gen- 
erally taken  in  the  Annual  Meeting,  we  do  not  question  the  propriety  or  wisdonk 
of  it.  Often  the  subjects  which  the  educators  wish  to  bring  before  the  members 
of  the  Legislature,  which  convenes  shortly  afterwards,  are  discussed  and  re- 
ferred to  appropriate  committees  for  action.  The  need  for  recreation  is  not  so 
imperative  as  during  the  hot  days  of  summer,  and  the  teachers  engage  in  the 
public  exercises  and  in  the  private  consultations  with  more  vigor. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  our  educational  workers  were  present  at  the 
last  Holiday  Session  of  the  Association.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  it  were  ex- 
cellent.  It  has  always  been  a  marked  feature  in  the  gatherings  of  the  teachers 
of  the  State,  that  no  sectional  jealousy  and  no  parti zan  strife  should  find  a  prom- 
nent  place  in  their  proceedings.  It  was  the  same  on  this  occasion.  The  lo 
heres  and  the  lo  theres,  and  some  for  this  one  and  some  for  that  one,  have  never 
appeared  except  in  the  most  friendly  attitude  with  each  other.  This  fact  ha» 
given  the  Association  great  strength.  Its  decisions  are  generally  quite  unani- 
mous, and  command  the  fullest  respect  of  its  members  and  of  the  public.  Per- 
haps, some  of  the  papers  presented  and  the  discussions  following  them,  were 
not  as  striking  as  we  have  heard  at  other  times.  But  the  suggestions  made  were") 
of  an  unusually  practical  character.  Scarcely  ever  have  the  teachers  carried  j 
away  more  points  for  reflection  and  for  guidance  in  their  work. 

The  president  of  the  Association  is  to  be  congratulated  that  his  programme, 
with  a  single  exception,  was  strictly  carried  out.  The  tio^e  was  all  filled  by  the 
exercises  presented,  and  nothing  was  hurried  or  slip-shod.  The  number  who 
attended  the  evening  lectures  outside  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  was 
quite  small.  This  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  the  winter  meetings  could  not 
be  made  more  profitable  to  the  people  of  the  State,  if  they  should  be  held,  like 
the  summer  ones,  in  different  localities,  where  their  exercises  would  be  regarded 
as  new  and  attractive.  The  daily  papers  of  Madison  published  quite  full  reports 
of  the  exercises,  and  the  hotels  and  the  railroads  made  tlieir  usual  reductions. 
These  favors  could  be  secured,  without  doubt,  if  the  teachers  should  meet  in 
the  other  large  cities  or  in  the  prominent  villages  of  the  State. 

There  are  certain  leading  questions  which,  in  the  present  developement  of  out 
educational  policy,  need  to  come  to  the  front  on  all  such  occasions.  We  do  not 
complain  that  all  these  did  not  receive  their  due  share  of  attention.  Their  import- 
ance may  not  rest  with  equal  weight  on  all  minds.  Still  it  is  well  to  keep  them 
before  those  ^ho  create  our  public  sentiment;  and  we,  therefore,  suggest  a  few 
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•of  them.  Since  the  State  has  assumed  the  iDstructioii  of  the  children  at  four 
jears  of  age  in  our  public  schools,  is  it  not  under  obligations  to  establish  speed- 
ily  better  methods  for  instructing  and  training  these  children?  In  the  work  of 
improving  our  rural  and  ungraded  schools,  what  action  should  the  State  now 
take  ?  Should  a  course  of  study  for  these  schools  be  presented  in  mere  outline, 
or  in  fhll  details,  and  then  left  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  teachers  and  school 
•officers ;  or  should  it  be  enforced  by  legislative  enactment  ?  All  the  past  educa- 
tional movements  of  the  State  have  discouraged  the  formation  and  continu- 
ance of  private  Academies;  now,  in  what  basis,  as  substantial  and  permanent, 
•can  the  High  School  system  be  placed,  so  as  to  furnish  the  necessary  secondary- 
instruction  ?  How  can  the  evil,  overshadowing  almost  all  others,  of  the  fire- 
quent  changes  of  teachers  in  our  elementary  and  graded  schools,  and  of  super- 
vising officers  in  all  departments  of  the  State,  be  gradually  but  effectually 
abated?  What  general  regulations  can  be  enforced  to  prevent  so  large  a  number 
•of  inexperienced  and  incompetent  teachers  from  being  employed  incur  schools? 


1 


Thb  Convention  of  the  Superintendents  in  the  Holidays,  was  attended  by 
thirty-two  of  their  number  —  twenty-five  from  the  counties  and  seven  from  the 
cities.  Two  afternoons  were  tilled  with  the  reading  of  unusually  well  written 
papers,  and  with  animated  discussions.  In  the  latter,  there  were  more  pointed 
and  careftil  statements  than  are  generally  heard.  Three  of  the  four  lady  county 
superintendents  in  the  State  were  in  attendance,  and  took  prominint  part  in  the 
exercises.  We  have  never  seen  more  earnestness  and  kindl}''  spirit  manifested 
by  any  other  educational  workers  among  us,  than  were  seen  in  the  members  of 
this  convention.  The  minutes  published  in  this  number,  furnish  an  idea  what 
subjects  attracted  the  most  attention,  and  what  views  on  them  were  expressed. 


In  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  op  Education,  we  noticed  the  Historical 
Atlas  of  Wisconsin,  which  bad  then  just  been  issued.  We  alluded  in  words  of 
high  praise  to  the  work.  We  have  since  used  it  largely  in  our  office,  and  find 
it  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  should  be  placed  in  all  prom- 
inent schools?  We  understand  that  only  about  one  hundred  copies  are  left  unsold 
in  the  hands  of  the  publishers.  As  an  enterprise,  it  involved  the  loss  of  nearly 
$20,000,  so  great  was  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  materials  required  to  make  it  as 
complete  and  accurate  as  we  find  it.  The  senior  member  of  the  firm  which  pub- 
lished  the  book,  Mr.  Snyder,  of  Milwaukee,  labored  so  ardently  in  preparing  it, 
that  he  literally  lost  his  life  in  the  work.  Mr.  Van  Vechten,  of  the  same  city, 
another  member  of  the  firm,  is  now  closing  up  the  business  and  disposing  of 
the  remaining  copies. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Association  well  said  that  Miss  Swarts'  admirable 
paper  on  geography  "  was  a  revelation."  The  "  possibilities  '*  of  the  study,  as  set 
forth  by  her,  are  simplv  unbounded.  It  is  true  that  not  all  schools  can  have 
teachers  like  the  writer  of  this  paper;  but  all  schools  ought  to  have  teachers  who 
can  do  a  great  deal  more  with  this  branch  than  hear  meager  lessons,  well  or  ill 
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memorized  as  the  child's  capacity  may  happen  to  be,  from  a  dry  book.  Geog- 
raphy, as  a  "  description  of  the  earth,*'  is  a  platforiA  upon  which  all^natural 
science  may  be  brought;  a  fVame  work  upon  which  all  the  knowledge  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  may  be  brought  to  view.  It  only  needs  the  trained,  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  quick-witted  teacher,  to  arouse  all  the  enthusiasm  of  eager-minded 
youth  by  it;  it  only  needs,  in  addition,  proper  method  and  proportion,  such  as 
should  be  set  forth  in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  could  be  embodied  in  a  suitable 
manual,  to  put  all  children  in  the  way,  not  only  of  learning  much  of  the  world 
we  live  in,  of  its  natural  features,  its  products,  its  peoples,  its  life  and  activity, 
but  of  looking  with  observant  eyes  and  thinking  minds,  in  all  after  life,  upon  the 
world  in  its  various  phases,  and  in  many  instances  becoming,  in  some  chosen 
direction,  as  taste  and  aptitude  might  prompt,  students  and  investigators.  The 
average  smart  American,  of  the  "  Yankee  "  persuasion  especially,  is  anxious  to 
invent  some  labor  saving  machine ;  but  there  is  a  broader  and  nobler  field  for 
mind  to  traverse,  and  it  is  about  time  that  American  mind  was  turned  in  that 
direction.  Miss  Swarfs  paper  is  a  credit,  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  the  Oshkosh 
Normal  School  and  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  State. 


And  Prof.  Kerr's  paper  is  in  Just  the  right  direction  to  counteract  the  tenden- 
cies that  are  in  the  way  of  living,  intelligent,  ft'uitful  teaching.  "Ruts"  are 
made  by  the  constant,  monotonous  movement  of  hoof  and  wheel  in  the  same 
paths,  and  in  the  same  line.  Once  made,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  out  of  them.  Ruts 
in  education  should  not  be  allowed.  There  should  be  intelligent  purpose,  but 
not  mecanical  monotony,  procustean  uniformity,  servile  imitation.  One  of  the 
chief  dangers  to  which  educational  work  is  exposed,  in  its  present  transitional 
stage,  is  that  of  being  stifled  by  mechanism.  The  mind  of  a  child  can  easily 
be  dwarfed,  deadened  and  made  repugnant  to  books  and  all  they  mean,  by  this 
kind  of  teaching,  and  teachers  can  be  converted  into  machines  by  iosistiug  that 
they  shall  use  only  such  and  such  books,  speak  by  fixed  formulas,  follow  slav- 
ishly,  whatever  the  peculiarities  of  the  school,  a  prescribed  course  of  study  and 
method  of  teaching.  A  certain  degree  of  sameness  is  a  necessary  evil,  in  all  our 
school  work;  that  is,  in  all  educational  work  which  comprehends  several  minds 
in  its  purposes  and  processes;  but  as  each  child  is  a  living  organism,  a  complex 
of  powers  and  capacities  just  like  no  otlier  one,  that  idea  of  education  is 
soundest,  that  process  of  education  is  best,  which  most  fully  recognizes,  respects, 
and  develops  that  individuality.  God  made  the  child  and  each  child  as  it 
pleased  Him.    Let  not  man  wantonly  mar  his  work. 


Mr.  Desmimd's  article  on  '*  Ancient  Irish  Literature,"  is  not  only  meritorious 
in  itself,  but  a  good  sign  for  the  University.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  college  stu- 
dents going  beyond  the  daily  round  of  study  and  recitation  in  the  prescribed 
course,  and  cultivating  literature  and  science  on  their  own  account.  Prof.  An- 
derson has  partly  promised  us  something  on  the  Ogham  Inscriptions,  which  he 
thinks  have,  in  some  cases,  been  deciphered.  If  so,  if  the  key  has  been  found, 
then  like  the  famous  "  cipher  dispatches,"  they  must  still  further  yield  up  their 
meaning. 
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We  should  note,  by  the  way,  that  the  "  University  Press,"  which  is  now  on  its 
tenth  year,  is  a  constant*  and  creditable  evidence  of  the  literary  activity  of 
University  students.  We  are  indebted  to  it  for  a  series  of  extracts  from  Mr. 
Butterfield^s  very  interesting  and  readable  "  Sketches  of  the  University." 


The  extract  from  Prof.  Johonot's  book  is  one  that  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
parents  and  school  officers,  as  well  as  by  teachers.  We  shall  follow  it  with 
another  extract  or  two.  Each  school  district  would  be  benefited  by  owning  this 
book,  t.  e.  if  it  was  widely  read  and  carefully  pondered. 

We  have  seldom  seen  the  nail  hit  more  squarely  on  the  head  than  by  the 
#  writer  in  the  Canada  School  Journal  on  **  Mistakes  in  Teaching."  He  evidently 
has  observed  the  tendencies  to  these  mistakes  to  good  purpose. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AGAIN  IN  MOURNING! 

Scarcely  had  the  grave  closed  over  the  lamented  Dr.  Carpenter,  when  it 
was  announced  that  Death  had  suddenly  claimed  another  victim  —  that  Prof. 
NicoDESfus  had  followed  his  friend  and  brother  to  the  unseen  land.  Thus  in 
less  than  one  short  year,  have  three  of  the  most  beloved  and  useful  of  the  teach- 
ing force  of  our  State  University  been  taken  away  — Feuling  —  Carpenter  — 

NiCODEMUS ! 

Wm.  J.  L.  NicoDEMtrs  was  born  in  Virginia  (near  Hagerstown),  August,  1,1884. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  entered  as  a  cadet  in  the  Military  Academy,  at  West 
Point,  and  graduated  four  years  later,  in  1854.  He  was  in  the  Utah  Expedition, 
saw  service  in  the  New  Mexican  forts  and  in  the  Navsjo  Expedition,  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  promoted  to  a  First  Lieutenancy,  and 
remained  in  service  in  New  Mexico;  was  in  the  battle  of  Valverde,  and  was 
brevetted  Major  for  gallant  conduct,  and  subsequently  made  Colonel  of  the  4th 
Maryland  Volunteers.  He  was  afterwards  in  charge  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  till  the  close  of  tlie  Rebellion;  he  was  detailed  from  the 
army  in  1869,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  for  service  in  the  Western  University,  at 
Pittsburg,  and  elected  to  the  chair  of  Military  Science  and  Civil  and  Mechani. 
cal  Engineering  in  our  University,  in  1870. 

His  death  was  caused,  immediately,  we  learn,  from  an  overdose  of  laudanum, 
taken  for  insomnia^  a  trouble  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  for  some 
months,  and  resulting,  we  suppose,  fVom  an  overworked  brain.  In  this  connec- 
ion,  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University,  in  his  recent  An- 
nual  Report,  of  an  increase  in  the  instructional  force,  is  most  timely.  The  pro- 
fessors have,  we  suspect,  all  been  overworked,  and  dearly  has  the  penalty  been 
paid. 

We  have  not  space,  this  month,  to  speak  at  length  of  Prof.  Nic?odemus'  ability 
and  usefulness  as  a  teacher;  but  he  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  students  who 
have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  instructions ;  and  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  most 
valuable  citizen  —  a  most  genial  man.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  the  8th 
inst.,  ft'om  his  residence  and  from  St.  Raphael's  (R.  C.)  Church,  in  this  city,  by 
a  large  sympathizing  concourse  of  students  and  citizens. 
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A  SOLUTION. 

[Dr.  Carpenter  was  a  steady  contributor  to  the  Journal.  We  think  he 
made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  do  something  in  this  way  to  aid  in  sustaining 
the  publication.  Well  would  it  be  for  the  Journal,  and  for  its  readers,  if  the 
number  of  such  contributors  was  larger.  A  scries  of  articles  entitled  **  Rambles 
in  the  World  of  Words/'  that  has  appeared  on  our  pages  during  the  past  year, 
is  one  of  the  evidences  of  his  varied  and  versatile  scholarship. 

His  last  contribution,  which  was  in  type  awaiting  his  revision  when  the  news 
came  that  he  had  gone  from  us  to  return  no  more,  we  give  below.  He  has  mean- 
while solved  a  problem  of  more  serious  import  —  one  that  we  all  shall  soon  be 
called  to  meet] 

Among  the  questions  in  Algebra  submitted  by  the  last  Board  of  Examiners 
for  state  certificates  was  the  following:  Granted  that  x°— 1  is  divisible  by  a;— 1, 
prove  that  any  number,  less  the  sum  of  its  digits,  is  divisible  by  9.  I  have  been 
requested  to  give  a  general  demonstration  of  this  question,  and  as  I  have  never 
met  with  such  a  demonstration,  I  herewith  give  one : 

Any  number  may  be  expressed  thus : 

These  terms  may  be  also  given  thus: 

aa^=a  (x"— l)+a. 

ca^-«=c  (aj"-*-l)  +c. 
wwj  ♦-p=«»  (a?— 1) +f»+p.    Adding, 
aa?■-^6«*-*  +  cr'»-^.»w;+p=a(a?■— l)+a+6(aj"—*— l)4-&  +  c  (»■--«— l)+c+m(aj--l) 

<Mr«  +  6aj*— '  +  <»"-*.... fiMJ+p  I  _a(aj»— l)+6(a;»— *— l)^-*^*"— '— I) 
— (a+6+c -»-«i+p) )      +!»(«— 1). 

The  right-hand  member  is  divisible  by  2— 1 ;  hence  the  left-hand  member  must 
also  be ;  but  the  left-hand  member  represents  the  number  less  the  sum  of  the 
digits. 

On  the  ordinaiy  scale,  a;=10.  S«  H.  C. 


Co-Education.— The  Christian  Union  holds  forth  as  follows  upon  this  sub- 
ject; facts  are  certainly  better  than  theories: 

The  best  argument  for  any  idea  is  its  successAil  incarnation;  one  of  the  best 
arguments  in  the  best  country  for  co.education  of  the  sexes  is  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, which  combines  in  a  fair  measure  the  conservative  thoroughness  of  the 
Hast  with  the  radical  progressiveness  of  the  West.  For  the  present  school  year, 
which  opened  two  months  ago,  there  are  in  all  departments  128  young  women. 
Of  these  seventy  two  are  in  literature;  forty-one  in  allopathic  medicine;  twelve 
in  homoeopathy ;  two  in  law,  and  one  in  dentistry.  Yet  is  only  three  years  since 
Michigan  numbered  the  first  young  woman  among  her  500  annual  university 
graduates.  And  as  to  scholarship  and  health,  there  seems  t^  be  no  distinction 
of  **  sex  in  education.'* 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


BoDERiCK  Hume.    The  Story  of  a  New  York  Teacher.    By  G.  W.  Bardeea, 
Editor  of  the  (K.  Y.)  School  Bulletin.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co. 

This  capital  story  appeared  serially  in  the  Bulletin.  That  it  goes  to  the  mark, 
is  eyident  from  the  fact  that  many  a  teacher  in  that  State  imagined  that  he  or 
she  was  the  prototype  of  this  or  that  character  introduced.  It  is  a  genre  paint- 
ing, as  the  experienced  denizens  of  the  school  world  will  readily  see,  when  they 
look  upon  it.  To  the  overworked  and  harrassed  teacher,  we  say,  get  the  book, 
read  it,  laugh  and  be  comforted. 

Steigbb'b  Educational  Diuectory.    For  1878.  New  York,  E.  Steiger.  3a0pp. 
8vo.     In  cloth,  $1.50;  in  limp  cloth,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  supplement  or  continuation  of  the  Year  Book  for  1878,  issued  by  the 

same  enterprising  publisher,  and  noticed  by  us  in  our  August  number.    It  con* 

tains  a  large,  and  we  judge,  tolerably  complete  list  of  Educational  Institutioas 

of  the  United  States,  British  Dominions  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  has  a  very 

full  catalogue  of  publications  on  Education  and  General  Philology,  and  of  books 

and  other  articles  of  interest  to  educators  generally;  also,  a  subject-index  to 

books,  etc.,  and  some  special  notices  of  private  educational  institutions.     Aa 

appendix  brings  much  of  the  information  down  to  a  recent  date.    This  book  is 

very  valuable  in  its  peculiar  line. 

Elements  op  Natural  Philosophy.  By  E.  M.  Avery,  Ph.  M.,  Prin.  of  E.  High. 
School,  Cleveland,  O.    New  York:    Sheldon  &  Co.    450  pp.    12mo. 

This  is  a  fresh  manual,  prepared  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  strikes  us  with 
much  favor.  It  covers  just  about  the  ground  that  can  be  gone  over  profitably  in 
a  good  high  school,  and  with  a  happy  power  of  selection,  brings  out  what  is  im- 
portant and  interesting,  and  omits  what  would  but  encumber.  Numerous  prob- 
lems are  introduced,  from  which  selections  may  be  made  at  pleasure. 

Da  VIES  AND  Peck's  Complete  Arithmetic.    New  York,  Chicago,  and  New 
Orleans :    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

This  book  is  the  work  of  Prof.  Peck,  but  based  on  the  methods  of  Prof. 

Davies,  with  whom  he  was  so  long  associated.    It  is  an  excellent  manual,  and 

with  the  Elementaiy,  admirably  covers  the  whole  ground  for  common  school 

purposes. 

The  Domestic  Monthly  for  January  is  a  capital  number.  Besides  its  fash- 
ion articles,  which  we  dou't  pretend  to  understand,  but  which  the  ladies  highly 
approve,  this  magazine  contains  a  tempting  repast  in  its  literary  department, 
and  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  in  household  matters.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Blake  &  Co.,  849  Broadway,  New  York,  at  $1.50  per  year,  inclusive 
of  pattern  premiums.  Specimen  copies,  15  cents.  Now  is  the  time  to  sub- 
scribe. 

Our  subscribers  will  do  well  to  read  carefully  the  new  advertisements  of  Har- 
per Brothers,  and  of  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  in  this  number.  Houses 
like  these  are  quietly  supplying  the  demand  for  **  cheapened  "  text-books,  and 
ivhat  is  more  to  the  purpose,  good  ones. 
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NOTES. 


The  self-reporting  system,  after  a  trial  of 
Beven  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Winona, 
Hlnn.,  h^  been  discontinued. 

Sewing  Is  now  being  taught  to  more  than 
1,000  girls  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  de- 
partments of  the  public  schools  of  Piovidence, 
R.I. 

The  primary  department  of  the  Whitewater 
Kormal  School  had  20  put^ils  enrolled  last 
term;  the  intermediate,  S9  pupils;  and  the 
academic,  69  pupils.  The  per  centag^  of  at- 
tendance averaged  96^. 

The  Committee  on  Teachers  in  the  Normal 
School  Board  appointed,  Dec.  27th  last,  Prof. 
D.  McGregor  to  act  as  president  of  the  Platte- 
Tille  Normal  School  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Board,  when  the  appointment  will  doubtless 
be  made  permanent.  This  is  a  high  and  de- 
served compliment,  and  the  many  friends  of 
Prof.  McGregor  will  sincerely  congratulate 
him. 

At  the  last  general  election,  Supt.  Bast,  of 
Sheboygan,  had  the  process  of  voting  erplain- 
ed  the  day  beforehand,  in  its  details,  to  the 
pnpils  of  the  public  f>chools  of  that  city;  and 
they  are  reported  as  taking  great  interest. in 
the  instnictiozi.  The  regular  ballots  used  at 
the  polls  were  placed  in  their  hands,  and  the 
nature  of  the  several  offices  to  be  filled  was 
nnderidtood  by  them. 

An  American  gentleman,  who  is  teaching  in 
the  Imperial  University,  at  Tokio,  Japan, 
gives  an  interesting  account,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  his  friends  in  this  country,  of  his  cross- 
ing the  180^  west  longitude,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  his  Journey  by  the  way  of  Califor- 
nia. The  account  relates  mainly  to  dropping 
a  day  in  their  reckoning,  so  that  the  forenoon 
of  the  same  day  was  Thursday,  and  the  after- 
noon was  Friday. 

An  exchange,  in  this  state,  speaks  of  Mich- 
igan University  as  having  the  largest  attend- 
ance of  students  of  auy  college  in  this  coun- 
try. Yet  the  number  in  the  departments  of 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  which  form 
the  true  college  courses,  is  only  487,  and  86 
more  than  those  pursuing  these  courses  in  the 
university  of  this  state.  The  great  minority 
of  the  students  in  the  Michigan  University 
are  attending  lectures  in  medicine  and  law. 

AiiVA  Stewart,  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Conrt  of  the  state,  has  decided,  in'.the  case  of 


Prof.  C.  A.  Burlew,  of  Montello.  that  neither 
the  county  judge  nor  the  court  commissioner 
has  the  power  to  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain, 
the  principal  of  a  high  school  in  opening  and 
conducting  the  school  under  the  directions  of 
the  board  of  education.  The  injunctional  or- 
der against  Prof.  Burlew  was  dissolved,  and  he- 
was  released  from  punishment  of  contempt  in 
disobedience  to  the  order. 

The  State  Superintendent*  has  appointed 
Pres.  Duncan  McGregor,  of  Platteville,  Prof. 
Geo.  W.  Peckham,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Supt. 
James  T.  Lunn.  of  Ironton,  Sauk  Co.,  as  the 
Board  of  Examiners  for  State  Teachers'  Cer- 
tificates, for  the  present  year.  Prof.  McGreg- 
or takes  the  place  of  Prof  S.  II.  Carpenter, 
deceased,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Board;  Prof. 
Peckham  served  on  the  Board  last  year;  and 
Mr.  Lunn,  who  passed  a  superior  examination 
for  a  full  state  certificate  in  1878,  represents, 
on  the  Board,  the  county  superintendents. 

The  La  Crosse  County  Teachers^  Associa- 
tion hold  an  interesting  session  at  West  Sa- 
lem, Dec.  14th,  and  made  arrangements,  after 
electing  oAicers,  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
leading  teachers  of  the  county,  outside  of  the 
city  of  La  Crosse,  are  members  of  this  body, 
and  spare  no  pains  to  prepare  themselves  for 
their  work.  They  have  instituted  a  course  of 
lectures  at  West  Salem,  and  the  avails  of  which 
are  used  in  furnishing  a  library  for  the  associ- 
ation. 

Prof.  M.  T.  Park,  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal 
School,  has  resigned  his  position  in  that  insti- 
tution, and  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Wal- 
worth County  Independent,  published  at  Elk- 
horn.  He  was  engaged  for  several  years  as 
the  principal  of  a  ward  school  in  the  city  of 
Racine,  and  held  the  place  of  director  of  the 
Practice  Department  in  the  Oshkosh  school 
for  nearly  four  years.  He  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful as  a  teacher,— winning  especially  the 
good  will  of  his  pupils  and  the  esteem  of  his 
associates  in  the  state  Two  years  since,  as 
it  will  be  remembered,  he  served  with  great 
acceptance  as  the  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers^  Association.  He  has  had,  for  a  long 
time,  a  desire  to  find  a  suitable  situation  as 
the  editor  of  a  paper.  He  will  carry  his  inter- 
est in  public  education  into  his  new  work; 
and  will  aid,  in  many  ways,  by  his  counsels 
and  sympathy,  the  schools  of  Walworth  coun- 
ty. 
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Thb  winter  term  of  Carroll  College,  Waake- 
flha,  opened  the  6th  Inst.  The  fall  term  U  re- 
ported as  having  been  prosperoas  —  the  stu- 
dents making  excellent  progress  in  their 
stndies.  • 

The  recent  decision  of  onr  Snpreme  Conrt, 
in  the  Barton-Burpee  case,  has  been  noticed 
Tery  favorably  in  a  large  namber  of  the  ednca- 
tional  periodicals  of  this  country.  It  was  pub- 
lished entire  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal of  last  month. 

Lake  Oenkva  Seminary  continues,  this 
year,  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Warren,  as- 
sisted by  seven  teachers.  The  attendance  of 
students  the  fall  term  was  about  fifty.  The 
school  has  three  main  departments  —  those  of 
literature  and  science,  of  music,  and  of  art. 
In  the  last,  special  instruction  is  given  in 
drawing  and  painting. 

Thb  graded  school  at  Waupaca  is  succeed- 
ing admirably  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  C.  M. 
Gates.  He  writes  that  he  has  never  been  bet- 
ter situated.  His  wife,  a  former  teacher  In 
•Green  Bay,  is  engaged  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  school  board  have  lately  adopted 
anew  list  of  tezt^books. 

Miss  Carbib  G.  Long,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  intermediate  department  of  the 
graded  school  at  Sun  Prairie,  and  who  was  a 
former  popular  teacher  in  the  Edgerton  school, 
was  married,  on  the  8d  inst.,  to  Lyman  A. 
Moore,  of  La  Crosse.  They  remove  at  once 
to  Mankato,  Minn.  Mrs.  Moore's  place  at  Sun 
Prairie  is  filled  by  Miss  Emma  R.  Salisbury,  of 
Whitewater. 

Thb  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Iowa 
lately  adopted,  with  enthusiasm,  it  is  said,  the 
resolution,  *'That  the  use  of  tobacco  by  a 
teacher  is  greatly  destructive  of  his  moral 
power  in  the  school."  What  would  be  the 
vote  on  such  a  resolution  in  the  teachers'  as- 
aociations  of  this  state? 

The  telescope  for  the  Washburn  Observa- 
tory at  the  State  University  is  expected  soon. 
It  has  an  object  glass  fifteen  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter.  The  makers  of  the  instrument, 
Alvan  Clark  and  Sons,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
flay  it  it  is  the  finest,  in  all  respects,  they  have 
erected  in  this  country.  It  will  cost,  placed 
in  position,  $10,400. 

The  State  Treasurer  of  Minnesota  reports, 
this  year,  the  receipt  of  125,584.89  from  the 
county  treasurers  for  the  School  Text-Book 
Fund.  This  sum  is  estimated  to  be  one-sev- 
enth of  the  entire  cost  of  the  text-books  pur- 
chased during  the  year  for  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  state. 


An  active  teacher  in  the  state  writes  as 
follows :  "  One  of  the  best  features  of  our 
Wisconsin  JouBNAL  or  Education— I  say 
*'  onr,"  because  I  believe  every  teacher  in  the 
state  should,  at  least,  feel  enough  personal  in- 
terest in  the  Journal  to  subscribe  for  it— one 
of  the  best  of  its  many  good  features  is  the 
collection  of  notes  which  it  monthly  con- 
tains." 

An  attendant  upon  the  Iowa  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  writes  that  ''Prof.  Kobt. 
Graham  was  there ;  and.  In  his  strong,  straight- 
forward way,  spoke  of  the  normal  institute 
work.  He  pointed  out  plainly  the  dangers  In- 
curred by  having  tares  sown  instead  of  wheat, 
until  each  one  felt  that  he  would  rather  not  be 
adjudged  a  sower  of  tares  in  the  educational 
field  of  Wisconsin,  where  Mr.  Graham  Is  an 
institute  manager." 

Thb  Chicago  Board  of  Education  have  in- 
vited  the  various  school  boards  and  education- 
al associations  of  the  country  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  securing  a  reform  in  English 
spelling.  They  have  adopted  the  memorial  of 
the  American  Philological  Society  to  Con- 
gress. This  was  signed  by  the  members  of 
our  own  State  Teachers'  Association  last  sum- 
mer, and  quite  numerously  by  the  teachers  at 
our  institutes  this  (kll.  The  Text-book  Com- 
mission of  this  state  will  submit  an  elaborate 
and  practical  report,  on  this  subject,  to  the 
legislature  this  winter. 

The  superintendent  and  the  teachers  of  Ke- 
nosha county  are  certainly  very  active  this 
winter.  A  recent  number  of  the  Kenosha 
Telegraph  contained  three  notices  of  teachers* 
meetings  held  in  dUTerent  parts  of  the  county. 
Such  subjects  as  the  following  were  discussed: 
**  Rhetorical  Exercises  should  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Common  Schools ; "  "  Proper 
Methods  of  Conducting  Class  Exercises  in 
Reading; "  "  The  Growth  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage tfom  the  Anglo-Saxon :  "  "  Longitude 
and  Time;"  "Rivers;"  "School  Government;" 
"A  Compulsory  Education  Law."  Supt.  Ma- 
honey  and  Prof.  Hosea  Barnes  took  prominent 
parts  in  the  discussions. 

The  town  of  Middleton,  Dane  county,  has 
set  an  excellent  example  to  many  other  towns 
in  the  state.  It  has  established  a  free  high 
school,  in  which  the  advanced  pupils  ttom  ail 
the  school  districts  of  the  town  can  receive 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  This 
school  is  located  at  Middleton  station,  and  was 
opened  the  last  Monday  in  December,  under 
the  charge  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Buell,  a  graduate  of 
the  state  university  at  the  last  commence- 
ment    Great  credit  is  due  ex-Senator  R.  B. 
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OstIs,  who  resides  in  tho  town,  for  his  Infla- 
ence  and  labors  in  effecting  this  result.  The 
eoonty  superintendent,  M.  S.  Frawlej,  has 
rendered  efficient  aid. 

8aBBOT0A.M  county  has  four  graded  schools 
of  three  or  more  departments,  at  Sheboygan* 
Sheboygsn  Falls,  Plymouth,  and  Glonbeulah. 
In  the  summer  of  187S,  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  prlncipalship  of  each  of  these  schools. 
These  we  e  filled  by  L.  D.  Harvey,  at  Shcboy- 
can;  B.  F.  Anderson,  at  Sheboygan  Falls;  W. 
J.  Brier,  at  Plymouth;  and  Thomas  Brown,  at 
GTenbenlah.  Since  that  time,  no  vacancy  has 
occurred  in  any  of  these  schools,  except  at 
Qlenbeulah  —  Mr.  Brown  being  obliged  to  ro- 
•ign  on  account  of  ill  health.  His  place  was 
filled  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Morin,  the  present  princi- 
pal. Mr.  Harvey  is  a  graduate  of  Milton  Col- 
lege; Mr.  Morin,  a  graduate  of  the  shorter 
course  in  one  of  our  normal  schools;  Messrs. 
Anderson  and  Brier,  both  hold  life  state  eer- 
tificates. 

R.  W.  Dalb,  of  England,  who  has  made  a 


thoughtful  study  of  the  schools  of  this  coun- 
try, speaks  of  a  grave  defect  of  our  system,  as 
follows: 

**But  the  whole  scheme  of  education  for 
boys  over  ton  years  of  age,  who  are  to  goto  a 
university,  ought  to  be  different  from  that 
which  is  intended  for  those  who  are  to  leave 
school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  Boys  destined 
for  the  university  should  begin  some  subjects 
at  eleven  or  twelve,  which  it  would  be  waste 
of  time  for  them  to  touch  if  th^'ir  education 
had  to  close  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  boys  who  are  to  go 
into  business  as  soon  as  their  olementary  ed- 
ucation is  finished,  should  bo  taught  aome 
things  in  a  popular  and  scientific  way,  which 
boys  who  are  going  to  the  university  must  be 
taughi  more  thoroughly.'^ 

A  more  careful  inspection  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  west,  particularly  of  this  state, 
would  have  shown  him  that  the  instruction  in 
the  mathematical  and  phy9ical  sciences  is  giv- 
en primarily,  with  the  view  of  aiding  those 
who  will  never  seek  university  training. 
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Grand  Educational  Excur- 
sion to  Europe. 

IN  THB   SUMMER   OJT  1879. 
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Continental  countries^  Speeial  ^advan- 
tages oi  s  moHt  exirMordinaryjcbsracter.  i  he 
^heap^st  and  best  Bzcnrsum  ever  plssned. 
Fur  tirculS'-K.  fftvinir  *n'i  pirticulsrs,  sMdress 
X  TOUMJEMfBostsn^  Mass, 


Ucsn  make  money  fsster  st  work  for  us  than 
at  snything  el  *«.    Capital  not  required :  we 
will  sUrl  vou.    112  p'Tdsy  st  liome  ma'io 
t>y  tbe  Indiirtrlons.    Men,  woD>eo,  beys  and 
Srl^  warned  evervwliere  to  work  for  us.    Mow 
llM  time,  '^oetiy  cintflt  and  terras  free.   Ad- 
drasa,  Tbox  A  Co  .  AugusU,  Me. 


B 


1  n  m  ^n^lQCs*  you  csn  rnsff«re  In.    S5  to 
J  Y     *  $20  per  day  msde  by  any  woiker 
l||\       of  erh«*r  sex.  riKhi 
JU  1  loc>ir 


loon  lit  ies. 
time  st  tbis  hn»iness. 
Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


In  their  own 
Imiirove  your  sp^ra 
Address  StihsoitA 


(h  n  n  ^  week  In  your  o«*n  town.  |6  Outflt 
M  ^  .-v ''^®**'  No  risk.  Rfsdi'r,  If  }ou  wsQt 
|N  I  I  s  huMncss  st  wb*«*h  persons  of  oitber 
V  U  U  »ex  can  make  un^Mt  pav  hII  the  Una 
hvy  work,  write  Tor  partlculard  to  n.  Uallxit 
A  Co.,  Fortlatd,  Me. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNt>R«, 

Satabnsbed  In  1837. 

anpvrlor  lielli  of  Oopptr  9nd  TYn,  mooBtoi 

Willi  th«  iicBt  Koiarg  Hattgingu,  tor  Vkurckmt 

ArAo«£i.  AirNU.  AVicron'M,  Cviirr-AoiMM,  rtrt 

JUttrtM,  TTtwtr  Clodct  vus.  AiJ/y  rrnrmiilfrf. 

IlliiHntad  CaisloKua  «rBi  Krr^ 
TAimitiiji  a  Tift,  lin  k.  »1  St..  O'lusiuaiL 


TWO  SUCCESSFUL  SERIES  OF  BOOKS  ! 


HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Durinp^  the  past  year,  Habpbb^s  Gbographibs  have  received  more 
adoptions  than  all  others  combined*  In  Wisconsin  alone,  the  lead- 
inf(  cities  and  towns,  and  hundreds  of  districts,  have  already  intro- 
duced Habpeb^s  Gbographibs.  Every  prominent  Superintendent 
and  Teacher  recommends  them.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  testioio- 
nials  and  a  list  of  adoptions. 

Tbe  signal  sTiccess  of  Harper's  Geographies  is  conclnsive  evidence  of  the 
great  advance  recently  made  in  methods  of  teaching  this  important  snW 
Ject* 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Harper's  Geographies  have  actnally  created 
a  deep  interest  in  a  long  neg*ected  branch  of  study,  and  the  testimony  of 
thousands  of  teachers,  parents  and  pupils  is,  that  these  Geographies  aie 
eminently  worthy  of  their  great  popularity* 

HARPER'S  CEOCRAPHIE8 

Are  now  offered  for  Exchange  at  the  following  prices,  viz: 

Harper's  School  Geography 60  cts. 

Harper's  Introductory  Geography SO  cts. 

B^"  For  $1.00  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  a  set  of  Harper's  Geog^ 
raphies  for  examination  —  Statb  Edition  —  to  Teachers  and  School 
Officers. 


Harper's  New  Language  Series. 

The  fact  that  since  the  publication  of  Swinton's  Language  Books 
over  a  Million  Copies  have  gone  into  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  is  the  uest  evidence  of  tneir  Merit.  The  books  have  also  been 
published  and  extensively  adopted  in  Gh'eat  Britain  and  Canada. 

IN  WISCONSIN. 

All  leading  teachbbs  of  this  State,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
State,  warmly  commend  Swinton^s  Course  in  English,  and  tbe  1>ookB 
are  used  in  the  best  schools. 

» 

Prices  for  Examination  with  a  view  to  Introduction: 

The  Language  Primeb,  20  cents;  the  New  Language  Lessons,  25 
cents;  the  New  Composition,  25  cents;  the  New  English  Gramicab, 
40  cents.  The  Grammar  and  Composition,  bound  in  One  Volume^ 
55  cents. 

Harper  &  Brothers  publish  a  full  line  of  School  and  College  Text 
Books.     For  introductory  terms  and  supplies,  address  the  Agents, 

W.  J.  BUTTON,  or  THOS.  CHAULKS, 

117  and  119,  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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RELATION  OP  SCHOOLS  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

[Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Aegociatlon,  Dec.  27,  1978,  by  Prof.  Geo.  Beck,  of  the 

Platteyille  Normal  School.] 

Twenty  thousand  lives  and  two  hundred  millions  of  money  are 
part  of  the  estimated  cost  of  entertaining  yellow  fever,  three  months 
last  season,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Mississippi;  and  this,  we  are 
told  on  good  authority,  was  largely  or  wholly  preventable. 

It  is  true  that  such  terrible  visitations  are  not  without  some  good 
results,  one  of  which  is  the  development  of  that  genuine  sympathy 
which  manifests  itself  in  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  suffer.  Another  is  that  spasm  of  inquiry  which 
would  know  the  cause,  and  perhaps  lead  to  some  attempts,  more  or 
less  rational,  to  turn  aside  the  impending  evil. 

In  our  own  state,  small  pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  other 
contagious  and  epidemic  diseases  carry  away  every  year  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  people,  whose  lives  are  almost  entirely  in  their  own  power, 
or  that  of  their  neighbors;  yet  so  careless  are  we  in  regard  to  our 
health,  that  we  allow  matters  to  take  their  uninterrupted  course,  till 
the  twinges  of  pain  admonish  us  personally,  or  the  stalking  pesti- 
lence alarms  the  communitv. 

Of  the  value  of  health  nothing  needs  to  be  said.  Not  only  is  its  pos- 
session absolutely  essential  to  that  thorough  enjoyment  of  living 
which  all  ought  to  feel,  but  it  is  equally  necessary  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical performance  of  all  life's  work,  of  whatever  kind.  Ill  health 
bears  dowu  upon  us  with  terrible  force,  and  with  it  we  enter  for 
life's  race  not  only  handicapped  but  hoppled.  It  is  the  unlubricated 
bearing,  the  slipping  band,  the  broken  cog,  the  missing  wheel  in 
1— Vol.  IX.— No.  2 
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life's  machinery,  which  interferes  so  painfully  with  its  efficient  work- 
ing.   Yet  how  few  do  we  see  who  are  perfectly  healthy. 

Is  this  because  health  is  really  the  privilege  of  the  few,  or  is  it 
within  reach  of  the  multitude?  Health  means  soundness  or  whole- 
ness, and  includes  everything,  mental  and  physical,  that  enters  into 
the  life  of  a  perfect  human  being.  Public  health  is  only  the  aggre- 
gate of  individual  health,  that  aggregate  into  which  your  health  and 
mine  enter,  so  that  the  conditions  affecting  the  health  of  each  indivi- 
dual are  the  conditions  of  public  health. 

I  firmly  believe  that  by  a  reasonable  observance  of  hygienic  laws^ 
such  as,  in  spite  of  many  unfavorable  conditions,  might  readily  be 
practiced  by  most  of  our  people,  a  large  proportion  of  the  ill  health 
now  prevalent  would  soon  entirely  disappear;  while  another  portion, 
being  a  heritage  from  generations  past,  will  be  eradicated  only  by  the 
intelligent  efforts  of  generations  to  come. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  this  country  80,000  physicians, 
pharmaceutists,  and  dealers  in  patent  medicines,  all  of  whom  depend 
for  support  upon  the  maladies  of  their  fellows.  Every  candid  phy- 
sician will  readily  admit  that  his  practice  might  easily  be  diminished 
at  least  one  half,  by  intelligent  modes  of  living  on  the  part  of  his 
patients. 

In  view  of  these  and  many  other  correlative  facts,  it  would  appear 
that  the  schools  are  the  source  to  which  we  may  reasonably  look  for 
some  relief.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  custom  of  every  hobbyist  to 
ride  full  tilt  into  the  common  school,  and  to  demand  there  *'  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast."  I  am  sure,  however,  that  no  one  will 
deny  or  doubt  that  there  is  a  very  intimate  relation  between  schools 
and  public  health.  A  large  portion  of  our  people  spend  there  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  lives,  and  that  at  a  period  when  the  conditions 
affecting  health,  present  and  future,  are  peculiarly  potent,  so  that 
this  becomes  an  important  and  serious  consideration. 

It  has  been  vigorously  asserted  that  there  exist  in  the  school  itself 
conditions  which  are  making  havoc  with  the  health  of  our  pupils, 
and  these  warnings  come  from  so  many  and  such  respectable  sources 
as  to  demand  our  thoughtful  attention.  It  would  not  be  strange  if 
some  of  these  are  false  alarms,  but  an  intelligent  and  candid  investi- 
gation will,  I  think,  convince  any  person  that  when  all  such  are 
eliminated,  there  still  remains  much  that  ought  not  to  be  true.  If, 
during?  the  years  of  school  life,  the  foundations  of  sound  health  are 
securely  laid,  the  chances  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  stable  super- 
structure. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  these  years,  and  too  often  in  the  school 
room  itself,  that  the  seeds  are  sown  and  nourished  to  a  viiz^orous 
growth,  which  make  good  health  in  later  years  a  deplorable  impossi- 
bility. We  can  not,  nor  would  we,  teach  medicine  in  the  common 
schools,  but  every  teacher,  before  he  is  qualified  to  stand  before  his 
pupils  in  that  capacity,  should  possess  such  a  knowledge  of  hygienic 
principles  and  their  practice  and  application,  based  upon  an  intelli- 
gent acquaintance  with  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  will  enable  him 
by  precept  and  example  to  guide  them  toward  correct  modes  of  liv- 
ing. But  says  some  one,  "I  would  not  teach  a  child  to  be  always 
watching  his  symptoms."  Nor  would  I,  yet  the  remark  is  more  pert 
than  pat. 

If  I  own  a  complicated  and  costly  machine,  and  employ  a  person 
to  operate  it,  I  expect  him  to  know  how  to  keep  it  in  the  best  work- 
ing order,  and  to  watch  its  symptoms  so  closely  as  to  detect  at  once 
any  defect  in  its  working,  and  to  direct  or  apply  the  proper  remedy. 
And  is  the  human  body  of  less  importance  than  any  combination  of 
wood  and  metals?  Perhaps,  I  can  best  illustrate  what  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent by  specifying  some  of  the  definite  knowledge  that  the  teacher 
should  know  and  teach. 

He  should  know  and  teach  that  confined  air  is  vitiated  by  respira- 
tion and  other  exhalations,  so  that,  unless  constantly  and  rapidly 
changed,  it  becomes  a  means  of  blood  poisoning,  by  which  disease  is 
introduced,  vitality  diminished,  and  the  whole  system  rendered  less 
able  to  resist  attacks  from  other  sources.  He  should  know  the  best 
means  at  his  command  for  securing  proper  ventilation,  and 
these  will  too  often  prove  entirely  inadequate.  Except  under 
specially  unfavorable  circumstances,  those  in  open  air  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  this  direction,  but  the  moment  we  enter  our  houses,  we  are 
environed  by  entirely  different  conditions,  and  in  most  instances  a 
full  supply  of  pure  air,  at  all  times,  is  almost  or  quite  an  impossibil- 
ity, whether  in  shop,  store,  factory,  church,  prison,  hospital,  school, 
or  dwelling.  It  can  not  be  secured  without  special  means  for  regu- 
lating temperature  as  well  as  supply,  and  I  am  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  any  efficient  house  ventilation  has  yet  been  devised  which 
does  not  include  both  of  these. 

Yet  I  would  not,  on  this  account,  discourage  in  the  least  the  faith- 
ful use  of  the  imperfect  means  at  hand,  for  this  may  at  almost  any 
time  produce  a  vast  improvement  upon  existing  atmospheric  condi- 
tions.   It  seems  reasonable  that  of  all  buildings  for  human  occu- 
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pancj,  those  intended  for  the  education  of  the  coming  citizenship  of 
the  State,  should  provide  for  the  most  thorough  and  efficient  ventila- 
tion.   Yet  how  rare  a  thing  is  a  perfectly  ventilated  school  room. 

The  teacher  should  know  and  teach  that  pure  water  is  as  necessary 
as  pure  air,  and  as  liable  to  contamination;  that  bad  water  is  probably 
a  direct  cause  of  more  sickness  than  almost  any  other  agent.  He  should 
be  able  to  give  directions  for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  contam- 
ination, and  should  enforce  the  importance  of  thorough  drainage,  by 
which  the  substances  poisoning  both  air  and  water  are  rendered 
harmless,  and  even  beneficial  as  fertilizers. 

He  should  know  and  teach  the  proper  purposes  and  qualities  of 
clothing,  so  that  it  may  secure  at  once  health,  comfort,  and  conveni- 
ence. He  should  know  and  teach  the  conditions  that  produce  and 
foster  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  precautions  to  be 
nsed  for  their  prevention  and  eradication.  He  should  know  enough 
of  the  nutritive  system  and  its  functions  to  give  practical  directions 
in  regard  to  food.  He  should  know  and  teach  that  starving  the 
stomach  does  not  nourish  the  brain,  and  that  good  digestion  is  essen- 
tial to  perfect  cerebration;  that  mental  health  depends  upon  physio- 
logical conditions,  and  though  the  body  is  to  be  kept  in  subjection,  it 
is  not  to  be  constantly  crucified. 

He  should  know  that  bad  habits  of  position,  and  improper  arrange- 
ment of  light,  result  in  crooked  spines  and  defective  eyesight  ;  that 
loss  of  sleep  is  a  severe  drain  upon  vital  force,  and  that  late  hours 
and  habits  of  dissipation,  leading  to  this,  are  incompatible  with  the 
best  results,  physical  or  mental.  He  should  know,  and  teach  by  ex- 
ample and  precept,  that  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  injurious  to  the  im- 
mature constitution  in  its  normal  condition,  and  that  their  habitual 
use  should  always  be  avoided.  He  should  know  and  teach  that  phys- 
ical and  moral  cleanliness  is  not  next  to  godliness,  but  is  godliness. 

He  should  know  and  teach  that  undue  mental  work  detracts  from 
bodily  growth,  and  that  mind  and  body  should  develop  together.  He 
should  know  and  teach  that  severe  study  or  other  mental  work  does 
not  kill,  provided  it  be  not  continued  to  exhaustion,  or  imposed  upon 
abnormal  physical  conditions.  He  should  know  that  for  school  chil- 
dren eight  to  twelve  hours  each  day  of  mental  application  involves 
far  too  great  a  strain,  and  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  under  it  the 
constitution  should  snap. 

He  should  know  that  constant  excitement  or  worry  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  or  pupils  is  dangerous.    He  should  know  that  severe  and 
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long  continued  physical  exercise,  added  to  the  weariness  of  mental 
exertion,  is  exhausting  and  not  invigorating. 

He  should  know  that  many  diseases  are  to  be  avoided,  and  even  in- 
herited tendencies  may,  by  proper  hygienic  observance,  be  overcome. 

He  should  know  and  teach  that  the  lower  passions  and  appetites 
are  to  be  held  in  strict  subordination  to  the  higher  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

He  should  know,  and  in  all  his  work  should  teach,  that  the  mental 
and  physical  power  of  this  age  is  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  coming  gen- 
erations; that  the  future  of  the  nation  depends  greatly  upon  the 
health  of  the  people,  and  to  this  the  public  school  must  contribute. 
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The  able  paper,  with  the  above  title,  read  at  the  Madison  meeting, 
set  me  to  thinking  of  the  condition  of  my  own  school.  In  the  High 
School  department,  fully  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  near- 
sighted. Of  the  graduating  class  of  last  year  and  that  of  this  year, 
fifteen  in  all,  six,  that  is  forty  per  cent.,  have  been  interrupted  in 
their  course  by  some  optic  disease.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils,  on  proper  examination,  would  be  found 
with  some  defect  of  vision.  This  condition,  so  unusual  in  my  ob- 
servation, must  arise  from  the  physical  conditions  of  the  vicinity,  the 
peculiar  habits  of  the  pupils,  or  the  arrangement  and  finish  of  the 
school  buildings.  To  determine  the  causes  producing  this  result, 
some  expert  occulist  should  examine  the  pupils  and  their  surround- 
ings. The  effects  should  be  followed  to  their  causes,  and  the  causes 
removed. 

Who  so  fit  to  do  this  thoroughly,  as  the  State  Board  of  Health? 
They  have  done  good  work  in  tracing  disease  to  impure  water.  They 
have  aroused  public  attention  to  an  evil,  lurking  about  our  very  doors. 
Why  should  they  not  try  what  they  can  do  for  our  public  schools? 
There  is  reason  why  our  pupils  so  often  graduate  with  ruined  health; 
why  so  many  have  to  stay  away  from  school  to  recuperate;  why  our 
teachers  grow  nervous  and  old  before  their  time.  Let  us  have  this 
subject  worked  up,  that  the  children  may  not  be  weakened  when  they 
should  grow  strong.  I.  N.  S. 

Berlin. 
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PaoF.  John  B.  Pakkinson. 
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In  the  year  1867,  John  Barber  Parkinson,  A.  M.,  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  University.  He  was  born  near  Ed- 
wardsville,  Madison  county,  Illinois,  April  11,  1834.  In  1836,  his 
parents  removed  to  Wisconsin,  and  settled  upon  a  farm  near  Mineral 
Point,  where  the  son  received  only  such  advantages  for  an  education 
as  the  newly  settled  country  aflforded.  After  becoming  well  grounded 
in  the  primary  branches,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  where  he  con- 
tinued nearly  two  years.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  his  father  having 
fitted  out  an  expedition  for  an  over-land  trip  to  California,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  it.  After  five  months  spent  on  the  plains  and 
and  three  years  in  the  mines  of  California,  he  returned  home. 

In  1856,  he  entered  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where,  four  years 
afterward,  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  Subse- 
quently, at  the  begianing  of  the  vrinter  term  of  the  eleventh  univer- 
sity 3^ear  (1860-61),  he  was  appointed  tutor  by  the  regents,  continuing 
in  that  office  until  the  middle  of  the  first  term  of  the  next  university 
year,  when  he  resigned,  to  accept  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
schools  of  La  Fayette  county,  Wisconsin,  to  which  he  had  been  al- 
most unanimously  elected.  In  1863,  the  regular  nominee  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  Wisconsin  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction having  declined  to  run,  Prof.  Parkinson's  name  was  placed 
upon  the  ticket  by  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee;  but,  at 
at  the  ensuing  election,  he  was  defeated;  as  the  Republican  party,  at 
at  that  date,  was  largely  in  the  ascendancy  in  the  State.  He  was 
the  regular  nominee  of  the  Democrats  in  1866,  for  the  same  office, 
but  was  again  unsuccessful  for  the  same  cause. 

In  1866,  under  the  law  reorganizing  the  University,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  one  its  regents.  This  position  he  held  one 
year,  when  hejwas  elected,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  in  the  institution,  —  holding  that  office  and  having, 
for  most  of  the  time,  charge  of  the  department  of  civil  polity  and 
political  economy,  until  the  spring  of  1873,  when  his  chair  was 
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changed  to  that  of  civil  polity  and  international  law.  He  continued 
his  connection  with  the  University  —  the  first  of  its  graduates  elected 
to  a  full  professorship  —  down  to  the  year  1874,  when  he  resigned. 

In  1871,  Prof.  Parkinson  purchased  a  fourth  interest  in  the  Madison 
Detnocrat^  and  was  for  a  short  time  upon  its  editorial  staflf.  During 
the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee.  Both  these  positions  he  resigned  at  the  close  of  that 
year.  Upon  his  resignation  as  professor  in  the  University,  he  re- 
sumed his  place  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Madison  Democrat,  He 
-continued  in  that  relation  until  1876,  when  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  chair  of  civil  polity  and  international  law  in  the  University,  which 
•office  he  still  occupies.  During  the  same  3'ear  (1876),  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  state  board  of  centennial  managers. 

Prof.  Parkinson's  style  of  writing  is  clear  and  forcible,  simple  and 
•concise.  It  exhibits  pruning  and  trimming,  —  characteristics  of  cul- 
ture. His  views  are  apt  to  be  correct;  and  they  are  enforced  with  a 
vigor  quite  refreshing  to  the  reader.  Although  he  has  not  written 
much,  yet  he  has  certainly  written  well.  He  is  free  from  pedantry 
and  from  a  pompous  building  up  of  words,  overwhelming  the  sense. 
His  periods  are  usually  short;  his  thoughts,  lucid;  his  reasoning,  con- 
clusive. Take  this  paragraph  from  his  ^^  Political  Economy  and  some 
of  its  Perplexities": — 

"  Political  Eecondmy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  questions  of  moral 
right,  but  rests  back  upon  the  expedient  and  the  useful.  It  favors 
morality,  but  does  so  because  morality  favors  production;  it  favors 
honesty,  because  honesty  is  favorable  to  exchange,  and  is,  in  every 
flense,  the  best  policy.  Moral  science  appeals  to  an  enlightened  con- 
science, and  certain  conduct  in  approved  because  it  is  rights  or  disap- 
proved because  it  is  wrong^  and  for  these  reasons  only.  Political  econ- 
omy appeals  to  an  intelligent  self-interest;  and  exchanges  go  on 
because  they  are  mutually  profitable,  and  for  no  other  reason." 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Conven- 
tion, in  February,  1873,  on  "  Production  and  Consumption,  Demand 
and  Supply,"  he  said: 

"  While  human  society  shall  last,  and  human  nature  remain  un- 
changed, there  will  always  be  grievances  to  meet  and  wrongs  to  be 
righted.  No  age  or  nation  has  ever  yet  escaped  this  demand  upon  it, 
and  none  need  hope  to  do  so.  The  same  impulses  and  imperfections 
in  human  nature  which  made  the  necessity  for  law  and  government 
in  the  beginning,  still  exist;  and  every  step  in  the  march  of  civiliza- 
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tion,  like  a  new  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope,  presents  a  new  phase  of  re- 
lationships and  dependencies.  To  adjust  these  properlj,  they  must 
be  understood;  to  study  them  aright,  prejudice  and  passion  must  give 
way  to  sober  reason  and  sound  judgment."  This  is  as  faultless  in 
style  as  it  is  profound  in  thought. 

Prof.  Parkinson  has  prepared  courses  of  lectures  upon  international 
law,  and  English  constitutional  law;  also  partial  courses  upon  Amer- 
ican constitutional  law  and  political  economy.  None  of  these  have 
been  published.  His  first  lecture  on  international  law,  has  this  log- 
ical and  well  written  beginning: 

"  Man  is  by  nature  a  social  being.  God  willed  society  and  the  state. 
Man^s  inclinations  and  desires,  physical  and  moral,  irresistibly  impel 
him  to  associate  with  his  kind.  Not  only  is  society  necessary  for  his 
highest  and  most  perfect  development,  but  necessary  for  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  race.  But  society,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  necessi- 
tates some  sort  of  government.  Man  is  soconstituted  as  to  feel  more 
intensely  that  which  aflFects  him  directly  than  that  which  affects  him 
indirectly.  If  this  principle  of  man's  nature  were  not  checked  by 
some  controlling  power,  it  would  lead  to  conflict  between  individuals 
and  to  general  discord  and  confusion.  This  controlling  power,  wher- 
ever vested,  and  by  whomsoever  exercised,  is  government. 

"  Government,  then,  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  society;  so- 
ciety, for  the  existence  of  man  and  for  the  perfection  of  his  faculties. 
Government  had  its  origin  in  the  two-fold  constitution  of  man's  na- 
ture,—  his  sympathetic  or  social  instincts,  constituting  the  remote, 
and  his  individual  or  selfish  impulses,  the  direct  or  proximate  occar 
sion.  But  human  governments  must  be  administered  by  men.  The 
same  principles  of  our  nature  that  make  it  necessary  for  government 
to  exist,  also  make  it  necessary  to  place  restraints  upon  the  agents 
who  administer  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  constitution.  As  gov- 
ernment stands  to  society,  so  constitution  3tands  to  government.  As 
the  end  for  which  society  is  organized  would  be  defeated  without  gov- 
ernment, so  that  for  which  government  is  established  would  be  de- 
feated without  some  sort  of  constitution.  Government  seems  rather 
of  God's  ordination,  and  constitution  of  man's  contrivance.  Now,  as 
God  has  willed  the  mutual  intercourse  of  individuals,  so  has  he  willed 
the  mutual  intercourse  of  independent  states.  As  the  individual  at- 
tains his  highest  development  through  the  aid  of  society  and  the  state, 
so  the  state  itself,  which  is  but  an  organized  aggregate  of  individuals^ 
may  attain  its  highest  development,  and  accomplish  most  nearly  the 
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end  of  its  existence,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  society  of  the 
nations.  But  the  same  tendencies  which  make  government  necessary 
to  control  the  individuals  in  their  social  and  business  rehitions,  also 
necesitate  some  restraint  upon  independent  states  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other.  The  instrumentality  through  which  this  restraint 
is  exercised  is  international  law." 

Prof.  Parkinson  is  a  forcible  speaker  and  a  successful  instructor. 
His  clearness  in  illustration  and  earnestness  of  manner,  give  to  his 
efforts  as  a  teacher  not  only  a  happy  eflFect,  but  a  distinctive  character. 
—  C.  W.  BuTTERFiELn,  in  the  University  Press. 


DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS  TO  PUPILS. 

1.  To  know  that  a  pupil's  true  education  is  a  growth  consequent 
upon  the  proper  exercise  of  all  his  faculties. 

2.  To  know  that  growth  and  discipline  come  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  useful  knowledge. 

3.  To  know  that  neglect,  mistakes,  blunders,  or  carelessness  on  your 
part  are  disastrous  to  pupils  and  most  difficult  to  remedy. 

4.  To  remember  that  children  are  children,  and  need  assistance  in 
many  ways,  but  that  the  most  valuable  work  for  a  pupil  under  wise 
guidance  is  the  work  which  he  does  for  himself. 

5.  To  be  ever  thoughttul  of  the  Juture  of  your  pupils,  and  to  make 
all  school  work  and  discipline  such  as  will  be  of  lasting  service  to 
them. 

6.  To  remember  that  what  a  pupil  grows  to  6e,  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  what  he  lives  to  knoic. 

7.  To  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  home  influences  afifecting 
your  pupils. 

8.  To  know  as  fully  as  possible  the  past  history  of  each  one  of  your 
pupils. 

9.  To  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  moral,  physical,  and  intel- 
lectual natures  of  your  pupils,  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  teach 
and  manage  every  one  according  to  his  nature. 

10.  To  talk  to  your  pupils  in  a  natural  tore  of  voice. 

11.  To  commend  your  pupils  for  all  earnest  work  and  effort. 

12.  To  teach  your  pupils  how  to  study. 

13.  To  teach  and   inculcate   the  virtues  of  good  order,  system. 
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method,  promptness,  industry,  punctuality,  and  strict  attention  to 
business. 

14.  To  teach  the  value  of  time  and  its  improvement. 

15.  To  teach  the  ways  of  getting  knowledge. 

16.  To  teach  the  reasons  for  and  the  value  of  good  order. 

17.  To  keep  pupils  up  to  time  in  their  grade  work. 

18.  To  introduce  as  much  variety  as  possible  in  work,  and  to  keep 
pupils  busy, 

19.  To  attend  to  the  physical  training  of  your  pupils,  and  to  see  that 
they  take  proper  positions  when  sitting,  standing,  or  moving  about 
the  school  room. 

20.  To  teach  pupils  how  to  take  care  of  their  property. 

21.  To  inspire  your  pupils  with  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. 

22.  To  implant  in  pupils  aspirations  for  all  attainable  excellence. 

23.  To  encourage  a  cheerful  spirit  in  all  school  work. 

24.  To  require  nothing  of  a  pupil  that  there  is  a  doubt  of  his  abil- 
ity to  do. 

25.  To  notice  all  faults  in  manner,  conduct,  and  language,  and  kindly 
correct  them. 

26.  To  understand  thoroughly  any  complaint  against  a  pupil  before 
acting  upon  it. 

27.  To  guard  against  threats  and  promises  which  lead  to  so  much 
embarrassment. 

28.  To  aid  and  encourage  dull  and  unfortunate  pupils. 

29.  To  permit  no  pupil  to  make  the  discovery  that  he  can  annoy 
jou. 

30.  To  make  no  mention  of  former  faults  or  irregularities  that  have 
been  settled. 

31.  To  be  just  and  impartial  in  all  your  dealings  with  pupils. 

32.  To  keep  your  school  room  at  the  proper  temperature  and  weU 
ventilated. 

33.  To  avoid  sarcasm  or  epithets  that  would  wound  the  feelings  of 
a  pupil. 

34.  To  avoid  all  allusiops  to  the  social  relations  of  pupils  and  par- 
ents. 

35.  To  expend  your  energies  in  teaching  what  your  pupils  do  not 
already  know. —  Supt.  Doty,  of  Chicago. 


-•-•- 


One  bad  example  spoils  many  good  precepts. 
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A  WORt)  FOR  OUR  SPOKEN  ENGLISH. 

English  Grammar  is  taught  in  our  schools,  and,  ostensibly,  that  the 
papils  may  learn  to  use  good  English,  or,  as  the  old  grammars  have 
it,  "  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly." 

Whether  the  means  thus  used  will,  or  can,  compass  the  end  pro- 
posed, we  do  aot  intend  to  consider  here,  although  the  question  is  one 
of  no  slight  importance.  We  do  propose,  however,  to  put  in  a  plea 
in  behalf  of  the  first,  and,  in  some  respects,  major  object  set  forth 
in  the  old  formula  —  learning  to  speak  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly. 

Good  English  is,  of  course,  good  English,  whether  spoken  or  writ- 
ten. But,  certainly,  spoken  English  comes  naturally  first  in  the  order 
of  art,  and,  on  some  accounts,  is  no  less  first  in  the  order  of  import- 
ance. However  this  may  be  taken  by  our  readers,  we  shall  venture  to 
afiirm  that  a  fine-speaking  English  scholar  is  a  rarer  and  more  perfect 
specimen  of  culture  than  a  fine  writer.  To  all  the  other  excellences — 
excellences  which  are  common  to  both,  he  must  add  one  that  belongs 
to  the  spoken  tongue  alone,  one  that  depends  on  a  finished  culture  of 
both  the  ear  and  voice  —  a  pure  and  perfect  pronunciation. 

Now  there  are  special  diflBculties  hedging  about  the  work  of  acquir- 
ing a  pure  pronunciation.  The  finest  sounds  can  rarely  be  set  forth 
by  phonetic  signs  or  typical  words,  for  the  signs  must  be  interpreted 
by  words,  and  the  words  are  sure  to  be  interpreted  by  the  local  use. 
The  living  teacher  is,  besides,  often  both  unconscious  of  his  own  errors 
iu  pronunciation  from  want  of  a  fine  ear,  incapable  of  detecting  the 
true  sound  when  it  is  represented  to  him.  Hence,  numerous  and  gross 
errors  not  only  pervade  the  popular  speech,  but  are  present  in  the 
daily  utterances  of  the  school  room,  ever.corrupting  the  vocal  body  of 
our  spoken  English. 

Now,  we  are  moved  to  ask,  whether  this  matter  of  pronunciation 
should  not  receive  a  more  complete  and  positive  attention  in  the  vschool 
room?  Is  it  enough  to  give  heed  to  it  only  as  it  happens  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  oral  spelling  and  reading?  Ought  it  not  to  take  its  place 
in  a  specific  daily  exercise?  Ought  not  that  large  body  of  words,  cur- 
rently mispronounced,  amounting  k)  some  three  thousand  or  more,  to 
be  taken  up  seriatim^  and  made  a  careful  study,  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils?  The  substitution  of  written  for  oral  spelling  tends  to  prevent 
practiced  pronunciation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil;  and  reading  can  only 
bring  the  pronunciation  of  these  words  into  the  field  of  practice,  and 
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then  only  to  their  partial  obscuration  by  other  matters.  Besides,  the 
misproniinciatioa  of  word?  becomes  an  unconscious  habit,  and  is  hence 
a  more  inveterate  evil  than  even  false  spelling.  It  can  only  be  rooted 
out  by  a  most  definite  and  decisive  practice.  Why  not  have  pronun- 
ciation distinctly  and  regularly  taught?  —  Exchmige, 


"MYOPIA  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS." 

Some  months  ago  this  Journal  called  attention  to  a  paragraph 
from  the  New  York  Tribune  beginning  with  the  above  words  —  a 
paragraph  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  teacher.  Probably  most 
of  our  school  buildings  as  they  n<)w  are,  cannot  be  used  without  more 
or  less  injury  to  the  eyesight  of  pupils.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  (if 
it  be  all  truth)  in  advocating  their  improvement. 

Teachers  ought  to  instruct  their  pupils  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
light,  and  to  warn  them  against  using  their  eyes  in  reading,  writing, 
sewing,  etc.,  with  insufficient  light,  and  especially  twilight;  they 
should  show  them  the  importance  of  holding  the  book  so  that  a  line 
from  the  ey^  to  the  word  shall  be  perpendicular  to  the  page  and  the 
letters  thus  prevented  from  being  foreshortened  and  appearing  smaller 
and  less  distinct. —  Teachers  ought  also  to  make  publishers  understand 
that  they  object  to  the  beautiful  but  injurious  gloss  that  is  nowadays 
often  found  on  the  paper  of  our  school  books.  The  glitter  which  it 
produces  over  the  words  makes  the  reading  of  them  diflScult  and  tax- 
ing to  the  eye. 

But  have  the  investigations  in  this  matter  gone  quite  far  enongh? 
It  seems  to  be  too  much  taken  for  granted  that  the  public  school  is  the 
only  place  to  look  for  the  sources  of  myopia.  Let  us  have  some  sta- 
tistics as  to  how  many  of  these  shortsighted  pupils  habitually  read  the 
abominably  printed  matter  of  our  daily  newspapers,  or  of  the  ''  blood 
and  thunder  "  story  papers  and  other  sorts  of  cheap  trash,  abominable 
in  more  ways  than  in  the  quality  of  its  print.  Let  us  have  statistics 
as  to  how  many  pupils  are  constantly  injuring  their  eyes  by  straining 
them  by  gaslight  or  lamplight  over  those  injurious  combinations  of 
fine  print,  blurred  letters,  and  dark  straw  paper.  For  it  is  a  noticea- 
ble fact  that  the  poorest  type  is  put  to  the  poorest  paper  with  the 
poorest  press  work  mainly  in  producing  these  publications.  After 
some  investigations  of  this  kind  we  shall  be  better  able  to  decide  how 
much  of  the  evil  is  really  caused  by  the  public  schools." —  A.  G.  B., 
in  the  National  Teacher, 
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A  Seeious  Error. —  In  the  practical  work  of  the  school  room,  there 
is  ito  mistake  more  serious  thaii  that  teachers  should  look  with  good- 
natured  patience  on  mistakes  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 
How  often  do  teachers  hear,  "  Oh,  it's  only  a  mistake  in  the  multiplica- 
tion!" It  is  this  kind  of  work  that  gives  the  outside  world  the  im- 
pression that  our  schools  are  inefficient.  And  is  the  world  far  from 
wrong?  If  our  boys  and  girls  cannot  be  so  trained,  that  in  the 
simplest  and  by  far  the  most  common  of  all  arithmetical  operations, 
accuracy  shall  be  the  rule,  and  error  the  rare  exception,  instead  of  the 
reverse  holding  true,  then,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  are  we 
doing? 

The  conclusion  is  a  mortifying  one  that  not  in  arithmetic  only,  but 
in  all  school  work,  in  the  most  serious  after-work  of  life,  "  mistakes  " 
are  regarded  with  too  much  patience,  too  much  good-nature,  and  are 
condoned  far  too  easily. 

*  We  do  not  intimate  that  teachers  are  wholly  responsible  for  this. 
But  we  do  insist  that,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  they  shall  take 
their  stand  for  perfect  accuracy  in  all  things;  shall  have  no  mis- 
takes —  not  even  "  in  multiplication^" —  no  "  slips  of  the  pen  "  without 
regarding  the  error  as  serious  as  can  be  committed.  We  believe  the 
result  will  be  for  good  only.  School  life  reacts  upon  the  busier,  more 
heated,  and  more  important  labors  of  riper  years.  When  that  time 
comes  when  our  merchants  will  no  longer  say  that  "  public  school- 
boys can't  be  trusted  to  add  up  a  column  of  figures,"  then  we  may  de- 
pend upon  it  that  our  boys  will  be  found  more  correct  in  other  things 
than  figures. —  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal. 


■♦-•-•- 


SOME  HINTS  TO  TEACHERS. 

Newspapers  in  the  School-room. —  Carefully  selected  articles  to 
be  read  by  both  teacher  and  pupils  are  of  great  benefit  to  reading 
classes,  not  only  for  variety  in  the  reading  exercise  itself,  but  a 
vast  amount  of  general  and  useful  information  may  thus  be  laid  up 
which  will  go  far  toward  making  up  a  good  solid  education.  Important 
subjects  of  the  day  may  thus  be  taken  up,  reviewed  and  discussed,  and 
the  result  reproduced  in  weekly  compositions  by  the  class. 

Manners  and  deportment. —  Amongst  the  many  duties  of  the 
teacher  is  the  cultivation  in  his  pupils  of  a  strict  regard  for  good  mor- 
als and  correct  deportment.    This  may  begin  with  pupils  in  their  con- 
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duct  to  one  another  in  mutual  intercourse  at  school,  their  general  de- 
meanor towards  the  teacher  and  those  whom  they  may  chance  to  meet 
on  their  way  to  and  from  school.  He  should  ever  commend  an  act  of 
generosity,  kindness,  or  politeness  in  a  pupil,  when  it  conies  to  his 
notice,  but  not  personally  before  the  school,  for  commendation  is  not 
the  object  so  much  as  principle.  A  pupil  must  not  be  led  to  do  an 
act  of  generosity  or  kindness  for  the  sake  of  the  commendations  it 
may  bring.  They  are  many  who  are  rude  and  unmannerl3'  on  the 
streets,  boys  not  only,  but  girls  too.  These  should  be  reached  by  their 
teachers,  taught  and  reformed  by  daily  lessons  on  good  manners.  A 
case  in  hand  can  often  be  treated  in  this  manner  and  reached  indirectly, 
without  holding  up  the  oflfender  to  ridicule  and  disgrace,  who  will 
heed  a  timely  lesson  and  look  up  higher.  Do  not  condemn;  rather 
encourage  to  reform;  and  let  all  punishment  for  bad  conduct  have  a 
close  logical  connection  with  the  oflFence. 

Class  Recor])S  —  Should  stimulate  pupils  not  to  have  good  recita- 
tions simply  for  the  mark  on  record,  but  they  should  be  a  source  of 
encouragement  to  put  forth  their  best  eflForts  in  their  every  day  school- 
work  for  the  benefit  of  what  they  thus  do  for  themselves  and  the 
knowledge  they  obtain.  Value  knowledge  gained,  for  itself,  rather 
than  strive  for  class  standing,  in  constant  rivalry,  with  that  object 
alone  in  view. 

Writing. —  1.  Copies  at  the  head  of  the  page  occasion  in  the  av- 
erage writing  of  pupils  each  successive  line  to  look  less  like  the  origi- 
nal; pupils  pattern  after  their  own  last  line,  hence  the  incorrectness 
of  the  lower  lines. 

2.  Copies  of  easy  words  should  be  written  correctly  on  the  black- 
board by  the  teacher. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  write  on  the  blackboard  occasionally. 
Most  pupils  are  deficient  in  blackboard  work.  Too  little  board  work 
in  the  schools. 

4.  Young  pupils  should  not  be  taught  much  of  principles  or  analy- 
sis, but  should  have  correct  models  to  copy  and  do  it  correctly. 

5.  Give  attention  to  correct  position  and  pen  holding. 

6.  Require  free  and  ready  movement  from  the  beginning,  and  in  ex- 
amination rely  more  on  general   written  work  than  on  copy  books. 

7.  Correct  general  errors  on  the  board  before  the  class,  and  give  ex- 
planations and  instruction  in  that  way. —  Superintendent  Shelley, 
of  York,  in  Penn.  School  Journal. 
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A  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

In  St.  Louis  there  is  no  attempt  to  bring  all  classes  within  the  same 
grade  to  one  standard  of  advancement,  so  that,  in  January,  all  pupils 
within  a  given  grade  shall  have  arrived  at  just  the  same  point  in  a 
8tud3\ 

At  all  times  there  are  new  classes  just  beginning  the  work  of  a 
grade,  or  year's  work,  in  some  one  of  our  schools. 

The  classes  are  not  separated  by  intervals  of  one  year  in  their  work, 
but  by  irregular  intervals  varying  from  six  weeks  to  twenty.  It  is 
considered  desirp>ble  to  have  these  intervals  small,  so  that  reclassificar 
tion  may  be  more  easily  managed. 

Pupils  who  fall  behind  their  class  for  any  reason  (such  as  absence, 
lack  of  physical  strength  or  of  mental  ability)  may  be  reclassified 
with  the  next  lower  class  without  falling  back  a  year,  and  thus  be- 
coming discouraged. 

Pupils  who  are  unusually  bright  or  mature,  may  be  promoted  to 
the  class  above,  or  form  new  classes  with  the  slower  pupils  of  the 
class  above,  who  need  to  review  their  work. 

Thus  it  happens  that  in  a  district  school  there  is  a  continual  pro- 
cess going  on,  the  elements  of  which  are  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  are  leaving  school  for  busi- 
ness or  other  causes.  This  depletes  the  classes  of  the  most  skillful 
and  best  paid  teachers,  who  are  usually  placed  in  charge  of  the  most 
advanced  pupils. 

Again,  there  is  at  all.  times  of  the  year  an  influx,  into  the  lower 
grades,  of  pupils  who  have  just  completed  their  sixth  or  seventh  year, 
and  are  nov/  anxious  to  begin  their  school  career. 

Thus  the  pupils  in  the  primary  rooms  of  our  schools  tend  continu- 
ally to  be  over-crowded.  (2.)  To  correct  this  continued  tendency 
which  over-crowds  the  rooms  of  the  least  skillful  and  poorest  paid 
teachers,  and  gives  small  quotas  of  pupils  to  the  most  skillful  and 
best  paid  teachers,  from  time  to  time  (usually  once  in  ten  weeks  but 
oftener  in  some  schools),  each  cl&ss  is  sifted,  and  its  most  promising 
pupils  united  with  what  remains  of  the  next  higher  class:  (i.  e.,  with 
the  not-promising  portion  of  it  —  those  who  for  absence,  or  dull  in- 
tellect, or  weak  will,  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  best). 

(3.)  To  make  room  for  this  transfer  a  portion  of  the  highest  class  is 
sent  to  the  Branch  High  Schools. 
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(4.)  The  number  changed  from  class  to  class  is  usually  small.  The 
disturbance  in  classes  is  very  slight  compared  with  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  teacher  in  being  relieved  of  the  necessity  to  drive  the 
laggards,  and  drill  and  cram  them  to  make  them  keep  up  with  the 
average  of  the  class. 

The  teacher  was  once  obliged  to  spend  most  of  her  time  upon  the 
dull  ones  in  the  useless  endeavor  to  force  them  to  make  up  lost  time, 
or  to  equal  the  strides  of  the  more  mature,  more  regular,  or  more 
brilliantly  gifted  pupils,  and,  of  course,  these  latter  pupils  lost  pro- 
portionately, and  the  net  result  of  the  process  was  to  overwork  the 
incompetent,  and  to  hold  back  the  competent  ones. 

The  teacher,  in  the  vain  efforts  to  hold  together  the  extremes  of 
her  class,  separating  more  widely  every  day  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
became  cross  and  petulant,  and  sank  continually  into  the  abyss  of 
drill-machine  pedagogy. 

Under  our  present  system  we  can  make  room,  when  needed,  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  fill  up  the  classes  of  our  skillful  and  high-priced 
teachers.  —  W.  T.  Harris,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools^  St,  Louis. 

Science  in  Relation  to  Teaching. —  Of  all  the  applications  of 
science  to  the  practical  arts,  there  is  none  that  can  for  a  moment  bear 
comparison  with  its  application  to  the  art  of  teaching.  Scientific  ed- 
ucation, as  currently  understood,  refers  to  something  of  greatly  infe- 
rior importance:  it  means  instruction  in  sciences.  Many  of  the 
teachers  in  our  schools  know  something  of  these  sciences,  and  do  what 
they  can  to  expound  them.  This,  of  course,  is  useful,  but  it  is  the 
lowest  agency  for  the  diffusion  of  science.  Of  the  uses  of  science  to 
themselves  as  professors  of  the  art  of  teaching,  or  of  its  value  in  guid- 
ing the  processes  of  education,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
mass  of  teachers  as  yet  know  nothing.  This  however,  is  the  main 
and  essential  thing  now  to  be  imperatively  demanded,  and  which, 
when  attained,  will  do  more  toward  the  universal  promotion  of  sci- 
ence than  all  other  modes  of  influence  combined.  Scientific  educa- 
tion is  far  less  a  question  of  the  number  of  hours  per  week  that  are 
to  be  devoted  to  this  kind  of  study  than  a  question  of  bringing  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  operations  of  the  school  room. — 
Prof.  Youmans,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


Character  gives  splendor  to  youth  and  awe  to  wrinkled  skin  and 
gray  hairs — B.  W.  Emerson. 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOLS.  —  II. 

Short  Terms.  —  Another  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  country  schools  labor,  is  the  short  terms  of  instruction. 
While  the  city  schools  usually  continue  in  session  ten  months  each 
year,  the  country  school  averages  but  little  more  than  one  half  of  that 
time.  The  opportunity  for  education  is  thus  less  than  it  should  be,  and 
intelligence  is  correspondingly  less.  By  irregularity  of  attendance  also 
there  is  a  failure  to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunities  offered,  and 
the  amount  of  possible  good  to  be  derived  from  the  schools  is  still 
further  diminished. 

The  sessions  that  would  seem  most  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  the 
country,  are  a  term  of  eight  weeks  beginning  about  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, a  session  of  twenty  weeks  beginning  from  the  1st  to  the  10th 
of  November,  and  a  session  of  eight  weeks  beginning  about  the  1st 
of  May.  This  would  give  thirty-six  weeks  of  school,  which  could 
be  extended  to  forty  weeks  by  making  the  intermediate  vacations  less. 
By  this  arrangement  the  long  continuous  term  is  in  winter  when 
there  is  the  least  demand  for  labor,  and  the  long  vacation  is  in  mid- 
summer, so  as  to  avoid  exposure  of  children  to  the  great  heat  and  to 
give  teachers  time  for  recreation  in  the  form  of  rest  and  study.  Since 
the  experiment  of  Agassiz,  at  Penikese,  summer  schools  for  teachers 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  country,  and  the  terms  of  the  country 
schools  should  be  so  arranged  that  country  as  well  as  city  teachers 
may  be  able  to  attend  them. 

Change  of  Teachers.  —  In  most  country  districts  the  older  pupils 
attend  school  only  in  winter,  and  the  summer  term  is  made  up  mostly 
of  the  younger  ones,  constituting  in  reality  a  primary  department. 
This  condition  of  affairs  has  given  rise  to  the  custom  of  changing 
teachers  each  term,  employing  a  higher-priced  teacher  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  This  custom  works  injury  to  the  schools  in  numerous 
ways.  No  two  teachers  have  exactly  the  same  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  it  always  takes  time  for  pupils  to  get  accustomed  to  the  new 
methods,  and  hence  there  is  a  waste  of  time  at  the  advent  of  every 
new  teacher.  At  the  close  of  the  short  term,  the  teacher  has  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  pupils  and  of  the 
district,  so  as  to  be  able  to  perform  the  best  service;  but  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  term  another  comes  in,  and  the  process  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  pupils  is  repeated.  Teachers  em- 
2  — Vol.  IX.— No.  2 
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ployed  for  only  a  single  term  at  one  place  take  comparatively  little  in- 
terest in  their  work,  and  have  but  little  incentive  to  improvement. 
The  people,  accustomed  to  migratory  teachers,  show  them  scant  cour- 
tesy or  ignore  them  altogether,  and  the  school  is  altogether  lacking 
in  that  mental  vigor  and  high  moral  tone  which  would  result  from  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  teacher,  pupil,  and  parent. 

The  true  policy  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  teachers  would 
seem  to  be  the  payment  of  the  highest  wages  that  the  district  can  af- 
ford, the  standard  of  ability  to  pay  being  an  enlightened  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  education ;  the  employment  of  the  best  teacher  which 
the  money  will  secure;  and  the  retention  of  the  teacher  for  the  long- 
est possible  time.  All  proper  encouragement  and  facilities  should  be 
given  the  teacher  for  attending  institutes  and  special  summer  schools, 
and  a  lively  interest  should  be  shown  by  the  parents  in  the  teacher^s 
work.  A  new  idea  or  a  new  method  introduced  should  be  judged  by 
its  results,  and  not  denounced  in  the  outset.  By  careful  attention  to 
the  selection  and  moral  support  of  the  teacher,  the  value  of  the  schools 
may  be  more  than  doubled. 

QUALIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  one  thing  indispensable  to  the  success  of  a  school  is  a  good 
teacher.  In  comparison,  the  functions  of  all  other  officers  are  of 
little  moment;  and  if  we  could  be  sure  of  a  supply  of  competent 
teachers,  superintendents  and  examiners  would  at  once  become  su- 
perfluous, and  directors  would  be  useful  only  in  furnishing  supplies 
for  the  schools.  Practically,  however,  it  is  found  that  all  teachers 
are  not  properly  qualified,  and  that  the  utmost  vigilance  must  be  ex- 
ercised continually  to  keep  all  aspiring  incompetence  out  of  the 
schools.  All  the  machinery  of  superintendence  and  examination  is 
devised  to  this  end;  but  when  the  competent  teacher  is  once  secured, 
the  work  of  the  school  goes  on  without  the  aid  or  interference  of  any 
other  person. 

Scientific  Knowledge.  —  The  first  and  lowest  qualification  demanded 
of  teachers  is  that  they  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  the  branches 
which  they  are  expected  to  teach.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  read, 
and  so  ascertain  from  the  text-book  whether  the  pupils  repeat  the  text 
accurately,  but  the  knowledge  should  be  so  thorough  that  text-books 
would  never  be  a  necessity  in  recitation.  The  knowledge  demanded 
for  the  successful  conduct  of  even  a  primary  school,  is  varied'and  ex- 
tensive, its  scope  is  shown  in  the  course  of  study. 
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OflBcers  who  have  charge  of  the  examination  of  teachers,  have  curi- 
ous experiences  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Persons  are  contin- 
ually presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  certificates,  who  cannot 
spell;  who  make  fearful  blunders  in  reading  the  easiest  narrative;  who 
are  not  able  to  solve  the  simplest  problems  of  arithmetic  outside  of 
the  accustomed  routine^  and  who  continually  blunder  in  expression, 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  Such  parsons  are  usually  very  persistent 
in  their  demands,  and  not  unfrequently  the  refusal  of  a  certifi<:ate  is 
followed  by  the  denunciation  of  the  office.  The  literary  qualifications 
now  demanded  for  a  first  grade  certificate,  are  the  least  that  any 
teacher  of  any  grade  of  school  should  possess. 

General  Culture.  —  Besides  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  branches 
to  be  taught,  teachers  should  have  a  wide  and  varied  culture  in  mat- 
ters of  general  human  interest.  It  has  been  well  stated  that  no  per- 
son can  be  in  full  possession  of  his  own  powers  until  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  past;  and  certainly  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  historical  knowledge  in  promoting  the 
interest  and  efficiency  of  the  school.  This  knowledge  in  its  widest 
sense  includes  every  department  of  literature;  and  there  is  no  form  of 
literary  attainment  that  may  not  be  turned  to  advantage  in  school 
processes. 

This  general  culture  should  include  also  a  knowledge  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  Our  morning 
newspapers  bring  us  intelligence  fresh  from  every  known  part  of  the 
earth,  but  a  wide  knowledge  of  present  history  is  necessary  to  profit 
by  this  intelligence  ourselves  and  to  turn  it  to  good  account  in  teach- 
ing. Teachers  in  possession  of  this  knowledge  can  make  profitable 
use  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  everything  that  relates  to  current 
events,  and  the  value  of  the  school  will  be  vastly  increased  by  such 
processes. 

The  Mental  Powers. —  A  knowledge  of  the  mental  powers,  their 
modes  of  activity,  their  limitations,  and  the  order  of  their  develop- 
ment, is  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  in  teaching.  Without 
this  knowledge  good  instruction  may  be  given,  but  the  processes  are 
necessarily  empirical  and  the  work  that  of  mere  routine.  With  it, 
teachers  have  a  key  to  most*  of  the  educational  problems  that  arejcon- 
tinually  coming  up  for  solution;  they  have  a  principle  to  guide 
them  in  new  experiences;  they  can  adapt  their  work  to  the^needs  of 
the  pupils,  and  adjust  courses  of  study  to  produce  the  best  [results; 
they  are  sufficient  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise  in  instruction, 
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and  they  are  not  driven  to  make  doubtful  experiments  which  may  in- 
crease the  evils  rather  than  diminish  them. 

Professional  Knowledge,  —  The  teacher,  before  commencing  his 
work,  should  also  have  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  economies 
of  instruction,  such  as  organization,  classification,  tactics,  and  disci- 
pline. Organization  includes  the  general  scope  of  the  instruction,  the 
course  of  study,  and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  studies  so  far  as 
time  is. concerned;  classification  has  reference  to  the  division  of  the 
school  in  the  bases  of  attainment  for  the  purpose  of  recitation;  tactics 
considers  the  movements  of  pupils,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  interfer- 
ence, and  no  time  wasted;  and  discipline  has  to  do  with  the  means  to 
secure  order  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  Expe- 
rienced teachers  have  written  upon  all  these  topics,  treating  them 
from  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  points  of  view;  and  there  are 
now  so  many  valuable  treatises  readily  accessible  that  no  teacher  can 
have  an  adequate  excuse  for  neglecting  them. 

The  means  of  professional  culture  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
teacher.  The  cost  of  instruction  at  Normal  Schools,  is  usually  less 
than  at  other  schools  where  the  same  branches  are  taught,  and  these 
schools  are  now  provided  in  nearly  all  the  States.  In  some  of  the 
States,  in  addition  to  the  Normal  Schools,  there  are  teachers*  classes 
in  academies  and  high  schools,  where  tuition  is  free.  Another  agency 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  is  the  Teachers'  Institute,  now  held  an- 
nually in  each  county  in  those  States  where  much  attention  is  given 
to  school  matters.  The  lowest  demand  that  should  be  made  upon 
teachers  in  regard  to  these  agencies  for  professional  culture,  is  that 
they  should  attend  the  professional  course  of  a  Normal  Scfiool  or  aca- 
demy before  commencing  their  work,  and  that  they  should  be  constant 
in  their  attendance  upon  institutes  after  entering  upon  their  duties, 
and  should  take  an  active  part  in  their  exercises.  —  From  "  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Teaching^'^  by  Jas.  JoHoifOT.  Published  by  Chas. 
Scribner^s  Sons. 


•♦  •  ♦- 


Life  is  itself  neither  good  nor  evil.  It  is  the  scene  of  good  or  evil, 
as  you  make  it,  and  if  you  have  lived  a  day,  you  have  seen  all.  One 
day  is  equal  to  and  like  all  other  days;  there  is  no  other  light,  no  other 
shade;  this  very  sun,  this  moon,  these  very  stars,  this  very  order  and 
revolution  of  things,  are  the  same  your  ancestors  enjoyed,  and  that 
shall  also  entertain  your  posterity. 
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THEORY  OR  FACT  IN  CO-EDUCATION. 

In  the  Educational  Weekly  for  August  8,  was  an  extract  from  an 
article  by  Prof.  Seelye,  in  which  statements  are  made  in  the  most 
positive  way  as  facts,  when  \t  seems  to  us  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
aught  else  than  theories,  and  theories  spun  out  of  a  very  unsubstantial 
film  of  fact.  For  instance:  "Women  prefer  their  own  [colleges] 
and  so  do  the  men.^^  Here  is  a  general  statement  made  as  though  it 
were  a  universal  fact.  How  does  Prof.  Seelye  know  this?  How  does 
he  reach  this  deduction?  What  opportunity  has  New  England  af- 
forded for  testing  the  question?  To  test  it  fairly,  the  colleges  should 
be  thrown  open  to  young  women,  and  then  see  which  they  will 
choose.  To  bar  the  doors  against  them,  and  to  draw  from  the  ftiet  that 
the}'  do  not  attend  the  inference  that  they  do  not  wish  to,  is  hardly 
a  legitimate  application  of  induction. 

But  the  statement  as  made  is  not  a  fact,  for  here  in  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  there  are  five  hundred  women 
that  prefer  to  attend  the  universities  rather  than  the  female  colleges. 
Had  the  Professor  qualified  his  statement  so  as  to  read, ''  Some  women 
prefer  their  own  colleges,"  we  would  make  no  objection;  but  such  a 
general  statement  can  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 

Again,  Prof.  Seelye  says;  "Co-education  exerts  an  injurious  influ- 
ence on  female  character."  We  ask  again,  how  does  the  Professor 
know  this?  Has  he,  from  an  intimate  association  with  young  women 
thus  educated,  had  his  moral  sensibilities  shocked  by  the  evidences  of 
injury  done  to  their  character,  and  has  he  the  means  of  knowing  that 
this  injury  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  recited  mathematics  in  the 
same  classes  with  young  men?  We  do  not  believe  this,  and  our  belief 
has  been  compelled  by  ten  years  of  constant  observation.  The  young 
women  who  have  graduated  from  this  University  show  no  such  signs 
of  moral  injury.  They  show  as  much  culture  and  refinement,  and  all 
womanly  graces,  as  any  women  in  the  state;  they  make  as  dutiful 
wives,  as  careful  mothers,  as  good  housekeepers,  as  any  women  in  the 
land.  But  perhaps  we  are  not  in  a  situation  to  judge  of  the  demoral- 
izing eflects  of  association  with  college  men  of  the  East.  We  can 
only  speak  for  the  West,  and  we  unqualifiedly  pronounce  the  criticism 
of  the  Professor  wholly  mistaken. 

Men  and  women  have  the  same  mental  faculties;  the  resemblances 
are  generic:  the  differences  are  specific.  In  so  far  as  they  are  pos* 
sessed  of  faculties  in  common,  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why  their 
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edacation  should  not  be  identical,  and  as  God  has  intended  men  and 
women  to  be  in  the  world  together,  why  should  they  not  be  educated 
together?  They  are  born  in  the  same  families,  attend  the  same  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  schools,  attend  the  same  church,  and  no  longer 
in  this  part  of  the  world  sit  on  separate  sides  of  the  building,  with  a 
high  partition  between  them;  they  attend  lectures  and  places  of 
amusement  together  —  and  one  day's  picnic  is  as  ''dangerous"  as  a 
year's  school  —  in  short,  they  are  thrown  together  by  our  whole 
social  life,  and  why  should  education  be  the  one  thing  in  which  asso- 
ciation should  have  "an  injurious  influence  on  female  character?  " 

We  do  not  admit  that  that  this  question  of  co-education  has  been 
decided  in  the  negative;  and  especially  do  we  protest  against  its  be- 
ing decided  ex-cathedra,  by  those  who  have  had  no  experience,  against 
the  unanimous  and  concuirent  testimony  of  those  who  have  had  a 
wide  experience,  directly  to  the  contrary. 

Some  women  will  prefer  female  colleges,  because  the  range  of  stud- 
ies suits  their  taste  better,  just  as  some  young  men  will  prefer  the 
so-called  "Business Colleges,"  because  they  can  learn  there  what  they 
wish  to,  without  the  general  culture  that  a  regular  college  course  is 
intended  to  give.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  "  some  women  "  do  pre- 
fer the  regular  college  course  to  the  "  finishing  studies"  that  form  so 
large  a  part  of  female  colleges.  There  is  room  for  bo^h,  and  there 
will  be  students  for  both. 

Again,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  surest  way  to  render  co-education 
demoralizing,  is  to  assume  that  it  will  be  at  the  outset.  Treat  a  man 
like  a  thief,  and  you  suggest  to  him  every  day  of  his  life  that  he  may 
be  a  thief;  treat  him  like  an  honest  man,  and  you  suggest  to  him  the 
possibility  of  honesty.  Show  that  you  expect  the  influence  of  young 
men  to  be  corrupting,  and  your  expectations  will  secure  their  fulfill- 
ment; show  that  you  expect  purity  ot  life,  and  this  confidence  will 
go  far  to  secure  the  end  desired. 

Our  respect  for  the  young  men  under  our  charge  will  not  allow  us 
to  suffer  such  a  reproach  to  rest  upon  them;  we  do  not  believe  their 
influence  demoralizing.  —  Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  in  the  Educational 
Weekly. 

It  is  always  safe  to  learn,  even  from  our  enemies  —  seldom  safe  to  ven- 
ture to  instruct  our  friends. 

Is  IT  JUST  to  forget  all  the  kindness  done  us  by  those  whom  we 
love,  for  a  little  pain  which,  after  all,  may  have  been  given  uninten- 
tionally? 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  SITE. 

Q.  We  have  occupied  our  site  for  twenty  years,  and  supposed  we 
had  a  title.  It  appears  that  the  site  is  not  on  land  owned  by  the  orig- 
inal grantor,  and  the  present  owner  warns  us  off.  What  are  our 
rights? 

A.  Undisturbed  occupancy  for  twenty  years  gives  a  title  by  pre- 
scription. But  if  you  have  not  had  such  occupancy,  and  have  not  be- 
come entitled  to  the  sit^  by  possession,  you  can  call  on  the  town  board 
to  establish  the  site,  if  the  owner  will  not  sell  or  lease  it  on  reasonable 
terms.  (See  sections  477-484,  School  Code.)  It  may  be  necessary  to 
first  have  a  special  meeting  to  ^^  designate  ^^  the  site,  if  that  was  not 
done  originally.    Very  likely  you  have  a  title  by  prescription. 

SPECIAL  MEETING. 

Q.  I  am  a  clerk,  and  my  name  was  on  the  call  for  a  special  meet- 
ing with  four  others.     Was  the  meeting  illegal? 

A.  It  cannot  be  so  regarded.  You  are  not  deprived  of  your  rights 
in  this  matter,  as  a  voter  and  tax-payer,  by  being  a  clerk. 

Q.  Is  a  special  meeting  called  by  the  board  legal? 

A.  The  board,  as  such,  cannot  call  a  meeting  of  the  district.  It 
must  be  done  on  the  request  of  five  legal  voters. 

A  CROOKED  BOARD. 

Q.  The  director  died;  another  was  appointed;  the  district  decided 
at  annual  meeting  to  have  him  serve  out  the  term,  but  the  clerk  got 
the  town  clerk  to  appoint  another  man  as  director,  and  he  with  the 
treasurer  hired  the  clerk^s  niece  to  teach  the  school,  he  also  signing 
the  contract;  was  this  lawful?    What  can  be  done? 

A.  If  the  district  properly  elected  a  director,  the  subsequent  ap- 
pointment was  void;  the  pretended  contract,  made  without  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  legal  director,  should  be  protested  against;  the  teacher 
warned  not  to  teach  upon  it;  the  children  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
such  lawlessness  kept  from  the  school.  The  clerk  becomes  liable  for 
drawing  and  the  treasurer  for  paying  any  unlawful  orders. 
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THE  TREASURER  —  TEACHERS'  WAGES. 

Q.  Our  treasurer  got  his  bail  in  an  adjoining  town,  which  is  not 
satisfactory.    Must  not -bail  be  obtained  in  the  district? 

A.  If  the  director  and  clerk  have  accepted  the  bond,  it  is  lawfaL 
Its  sufficiency  does  not  depend  on  locality,  though  the  bondsman 
should  not  be  too  far  ofiF.  In  this  case  the  bondsman  may  be  quite 
near,  though  in  the  next  town. 

Q.  Has  a  treasurer  any  right  to  lend  out  school  funds,  and  so  keep 
persons  holding  orders  out  of  their  money? 

A.  He  has  no  right  to  lend  the  money,  under  any  circumstances. 
A  refusal  to  pay  over  money  in  his  hands,  lawfully  due,  if  demanded^ 
is  declared  to  be  embezzlement,  and  exposes  him  to  imprisonment  or 
fine.    (See  sections  4418-4421,  Revised  Statutes.) 

Q.  The  clerk  and  director  issued  an  order  to  pay  for  work  alleged 
to  have  been  done,  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  Must  I,  as  treasurer^ 
pay  it?    They  threaten  to  sue  rae,  if  I  do  not. 

A.  As  you  will  see,  by  looking  at  section  432,  they  could  not  legal- 
ly order  work  to  be  done  without  your  knowledge,  i.  e.,  not  without 
calling  a  meeting.  You  are  not  obliged  to  pay  orders  not  drawn  in 
pursuance  of  law.  Let  them  sue,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
action,  and  know  you  have  a  good  defence. 

Q.  I  have  long  taught  in  this  district,  and  have  usually  been  paid 
some  part  of  my  wages  before  the  close  of  the  term;  but  the  treas- 
urer now  refuses  to  pay  any  orders  until  the  term  is  finished.  Can  I 
enforce  payment? 

A.  Unless  the  contract  provides  for  the  partial  payment,  before  it  is 
completed,  you  cannot  demand  it.  But  if  there  is  money  on  hand^ 
it  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  for  the  treasurer  to  advance  you  some^ 
and  take  your  receipt,  if  he  is  willing,  and  thinks  he  incurs  no  risk 
by  it. 

Q.  Is  a  treasurer  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  an  order  for  the  wages 
of  a  teacher  who  has  been  teaching  in  a  condemned  school  house? 

A.  No;  the  school  taught  is  still  a  public  school.  The  penalty  is 
the  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  district,  of  school  money  from  the  state, 
while  using  such  a  school  house.  It  would  be  quite  unjust  to  punish 
the  teacher  also,  who  probably  may  have  contracted  in  good  faith, 
and  may  have  taught  a  good  school,  though  in  a  poor  school  house. 

TEACHERS  —  PUPILS. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher  required  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  each  pupil's  reci- 
tations, if  the  board  require  it? 
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A.  The  board  may  require  reports,  under  section  460,  and  possibly 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  virtually  necessary  to  keep  such  a  rec- 
ord. It  is  proper,  however,  for  the  board,  if  a  competent  teacher  is 
employed,  to  leave  him  to  follow  his  own  methgd  of  noting  and  test- 
ing each  pupil's  scholarship  and  progress.  Some  can  do  it  best  by  a 
daily  record,  others  by  reviews  and  examinations,  especially  if  the 
classes  are  large. 

Q.  How  shall  I  stop  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  school  —  can  I  expel 
a  pupil  who  will  not  give  it  up? 

A.  Having  forbidden  the  practice  and  pointed  out  its  impropriety, 
if  that  does  not  suffice,  administer  such  reproof  or  discipline  as  you 
think  proper.  Still  failing  to  stop  it,  call  on  the  board  to  sustain 
your  rule,  and  to  suspend  any  pupil  who  continues  to  offend.  It  is 
for  the  board  to  finally  expel  an  incorrigible  pupil. 

Q.  Should  profanity  be  tolerated  in  or  about  the  school  house? 

A.  No;  but  not  only  forbid  it;  point  out  the  impropriety  and 
evil  of  such  a  practice,  and  the  bad  example  set  before  smaller  chil- 
dren; appeal  to  the  better  nature  of  the  offending  pupils,  virho  in 
turn  have  themselves  been  influenced  by  bad  example  probably.  If 
needful,  call  on  the  board  in  this  case  also;  who,  if  rightly  ap- 
proached, will  perhaps  sustain  you,  even  though  sometimes  profane 
themselves.  In  both  these  matters,  gentleness  and  persuasion  may 
accomplish  more  than  sourness  and  sternness. 

Q.  The  majority  of  the  scholars  voted  to  have  but  one-half  hour  of 
nooning.  Can  the  teacher  now  require  attendance  at  12:30,  and 
mark  those  tardy  who  are  not  present  at  that  time? 

A.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  scholars  to  govern  the  school.  If 
there  is  any  departure  from  the  usual  custom  of  one  hour,  it  should 
be  ordered  or  sanctioned  by  the  board.  Then  the  teacher  may  require 
conformity  to  the  rule. 

Q.  Findin*(  a  large  pupil  —  man  grow^n  —  entirely  insubordinate,  I 
at  last  suspended  him  from  the  school;  he  then  commenced  disturb- 
ing me  and  the  school  in  various  ways;  is  he  liable  therefor,  under 
section  4572,  Revised  Statutes? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  so  held.  The  teacher  may  suspend,  for 
urgent  cause,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided.  Being  suspended,  a 
pupil  has  no  longer  any  business  in  the  school  room  and  is  liable 
for  any  disturbance  made. 

Q.  May  the  teacher  require  map  drawing  in  the  study  of  peo:^- 
raphy? 
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A.  The  hand  as  well  as  the  ear  and  the  eye  should  constantly  be 
brought  into  requisition  in  school  exercises.  A  parent  would  justly 
complain  if  his  boy  wrought  no  examples  himself,  in  written  arith- 
metic—  only  saw  them  wrought  and  heard  them  explained.  Map 
drawing  is  in  like  manner  a  legitimate  part  of  learning  geography, 
and  may  reasonably  be  required. 

Q.  A  boy  —  an  orphan  —  having  a  guardian  in  another  state,  lives 
in  this  district.     Should  he  be  admitted  free  of  tuition? 

A.  If  it  is  known  that  he  has  a  regular  home  elsewhere,  and  is 
but  a  temporary  sojourner  in  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing school,  he  is  not  entitled  to  free  tuition.  But  if  he  lives  wher- 
ever he  can  find  employment,  has  no  settled  home,  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted. His  guardian  may  have  no  home  in  particular.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  such  a  case,  the  pupil  should  have  the  benefit  of  it; 
should  be  enumerated  and  treated  as  a  resident  of  the  district. 

Q.  Suppose  a  teacher  admits  non-resident  pupils,  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  board,  what  is  to  be  done  —  can  they  be  excluded? 

A.  The  action  of  the  teacher  amounts  to  nothing.  Pupils  not  ad- 
mitted by  the  board,  and  clearly  not  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  the 
district,  should  be  so  informed,  and  requested  to  leave.  They  may  be 
excluded,  if  they  persist  in  coming.  But  the  board  in  such  cases 
should  act  with  due  caution  and  gentleness.  It  is  of  course  proper 
to  comnlunicate  with  the  parents. 

Q.  We  learn  that  in  some  cities  in  the  state  children  under  six  are 
not  admitted  to  the  public  schools.  As  we  are  crowded,  we  should 
exclude  them  perhaps,  if  we  have  power.     Can  we  do  so? 

A.  The  Constitution  forbids.  Xo  city  or  district  can  have  any 
such  power  unless  that  is  changed,  however  profoundly  convinced 
that  children  are  too  young  to  attend  school,  until  six  years  old. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Q.  As  the  22d  of  February  comes  this  year  on  Saturday,  is  a 
teacher  entitled  to  another  day  in  place  of  it? 

A.  No,  the  conjunction  of  the  holiday  and  the  vacant  day  confers 
no  right  to  an  extra  holiday.  Saturday  is  a  perpetual  vacation  day, 
and  the  teacher  is  not  required  by  law  to  teach  but  twenty  days  for  a 
month. 

Q.  By  request  .of  the  board,  I  closed  the  school  during  the  two 
weo': 3 embracing  Christmas  and  New  Years;  am  I  not  entitled  to  two 
d'dyi  in  place  of  them? 


I 
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A.  This  would  not  seem  unfair;  but  you  cannot  claim  them  if  you 
made  no  such  stipulation  in  consenting  to  the  vacation. 

TEXT-BOOK  ADOPTION  AND  PURCHASE. 

Q.  Sundry  publishing  houses  offer  books  at  very  low  rates  to  dis- 
tricts, if  adopted  by  the  board,  and  if  the  districts  authorize  the  boards 
to  deal  directly  with  the  houses,  and  they  promise  to  continue  the  low 
rates  as  long  as  the  adoption  continues.  But  many  boards  and  dis- 
tricts are  afraid  that  the  adoption  once  made,  and  the  books  once  in- 
troduced, the  prices  will  be  put  up;  and  so  they  continue  to  buy  of 
local  dealers,  without  any  adoption,  and  pay  the  old  high  prices. 
Now  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  will  these  houses  act  in  good  faith  and 
carry  out  their  pledges? 

A.  This  question  is  somewhat  outside  the  school  law.  It  is  the 
duti/  of  the  board  to  adopt.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  district  to  au- 
thorize district  purchase.  In  doing  this,  they  will  get  the  books  at 
about  half  the  usual  cost,  in  the  long  run,  as  there  will  be  no  change 
for  at  least  three  years.  No  respectable  house  will  fail  to  keep  its 
pledges  as  to  price.  It  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise.  To  break  its 
pledges  would  simply  have  the  effect  to  destroy  its  own  good  name 
and  its  business.  There  need  be  no  fear  or  hesitancy  in  adopting  good 
books;  still  less  in  adopting  the  policy  of  district  purchase.  The  pub- 
lishers —  we  mean  all  well  known  and  respectable  ones  —  will  unques- 
tionably do  as  they  agree.  The  three  things  to  be  carefully  attended 
to  are: 

1.  To  know  that  the  publishing  house  is  respectable,  and  the  books 
issued  by  it  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

2.  To  know  that  the  agent  representing  the  house,  or  claiming  to 
do  so,  is  reliable. 

3.  To  proceed  strictly  according  to  law.  It  is  best  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  agent  who  is  unknown,  and  has  no  satisfactory  creden- 
tiils,  and  especially  who  countenances  unlawful  modes  of  procedure, 
and  represents  obscure  publishers. 

The  following  are  the  western  addresses  of  the  firms  which  supply 
most  of  the  school  books  used  in  this  state: 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  117  State  St.,  Chicago. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  34  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

Harper  &  Bros.,  117  State  St.,  Chicago. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  133  State  St.,  Chicago. 

Chas.  Scribner's  Son's,  63  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 
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Sheldon  &  Co.,  117  State  St.,  Chicago. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (Address  H.  A. 
Boyce,  Milwaukee,  or  F.  A.  Hutchins,  Madison,  as  agents  for  the 
latter  house). 

A  request  by  postal  card,  addressed  as  above,  will  bring  price  lists^ 
etc. 

Q.  If  new  laws  are  passed  this  winter  as  to  text-books,  will  that  not 
interfere  with  the  adoptions  made  under  the  present  laws? 

A.  If  the  legislature  takes  any  action  in  this  matter,  it  will  doubt- 
less provide  for  the  continuance  in  force  of  adoptions  already  made, 
until  the  time  expires. 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Minates  of  the  Session  of  1878* 

Madison,  Wis ,  Dec.  26th,  1878. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Pre^t.  S.  Shaw,  of  Madison.  Sec'y  E.  R. 
Smith  bein.e;  absent,  W.  G.  Clough,  ot  Portage,  was  appointed  secretary  pr<?  tem. 

Pursuant  to  programme,  Prof.  R.  W.  Burton,  of  Janesville,  read  a  paper  on 
*•  Nominal  Superintendents,"  of  which  the  following  is  but  an  imperfect  synopsis : 

The  most  general  form  of  school  supervision  is  to  have  a  principal  at  the  head 
of  the  school,  who  is  able  in  management  and  qualified  to  instruct.  In  connec- 
tion with  bim  is  a  superintendent,  a  person  wiiu  generally  takes  an  interest  in 
education,  aiid  who  has  spare  time  to  devote  to  this  work,  in  addition  to  the 
duties  of  another  and  regular  calling.  This  system  is  found  to  be  inefficacious, 
since  the  superintendent  has  not  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of 
the  school  which  will  render  his  work  m'»st  beneficial  in  results. 

It  is  also  obstructive,  as  the  superintendent  has  the  power,  which  lie  not  iofre- 
quently  exercises,  to  obstruct  the  principal,  whose  directions  are  disregarded. 

Such  a  system  is  ti)e  semblance  of  things  without  the  substance.  The  super- 
intendent should  know  the  details  of  the  work.  To  be  skillful  involves  much 
energy,  education,  and  study,  which  his  attendant  calling  does  not  admit  of  being 
given.  Further,  the  usual  salary  is  no  compensation  for  the  work,  or,  if  it  is, 
the  work  must  be  of  doubtful  ct^aracter. 

Here  the  speaker  digressed,  to  consider  the  purpose  of  school  instruction.  He 
holds  that  forty  per  cent,  ot  the  cost  of  schools  is  swallowed  up  in  the  work  of 
higher  instruction ;  that  the  studies  should  be  limited  to  those  that  are  of  a  prac- 
tical  nature;  thai,  while  the  city  is  willing  to  pay  for  educating  children  for  the 
practical  work  of  life,  it  does  not  wish  to  furnish  instruction  in  ornamental 
studies;  that  the  higher  branches  have  no  business  in  the  common  school.     He 
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thinks  there  is  too  much  cant  on  the  subject  of  popular  education;  that  com. 
pulsory  education  is  talked  of  as  if  the  state  were  above  tlie  people;  that  this 
idea  comes  from  the  old  world,  and  grows  out  of  the  priociple  of  paternalism  in 
government.  While  its  advocates  hold  that  knowledge  is  power,  toat  the  repub- 
lic is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  they  forget 
that  the  greater  the  knowledge  tbe  greater  the  power  of  evil;  that  human  power 
has  more  often  been  used  for  bad  ends  than  for  good;  that  all  history  abounds 
with  illustratioDs  to  show  that  education  does  not,  necessarily,  work  for  virtue 
and  morality. 

Reverting  to  his  subject,  the  speaker  held  that  nominal  super intendency  fails 
of  COD  form  ity  to  skillful  practice.  It  is  not  the  principle  we  carry  out  in  other 
callings. 

Again,  it  is  adverse  to  the  true  principle  of  economy.  Such  economy  is  false, 
and  drives  out  the  teaching  ability  which  demands  a  compensation  for  its  work. 
The  speaker  also  considered  that  much  of  the  money  spent  in  school  reports 
could  be  expended  in  other  directions  with  better  results. 

Among  the  duties,  resting  on  a  superintendent,  are  those  of  furnishing  and 
maintaming  a  proper  course  of  instruction,  examining  teachers,  giving  general 
inspection  to  their  work,  assisting  them  in  disciplining  scholars,  enforcing  a 
due  observance  of  rules,  and  presiding  at  teachers*  meetings,  buch  work 
requires  executive  ability,  wide  knowledge  and  culture,  and  close  relations  with 
the  Board  of  Education. 

The  superintendent's  time  is  inadequate  for  the  work,  and  the  whole  arrange, 
ment  is  an  empty  show,  a  cheap  system  of  espionage.  It  lays  too  much  respon- 
fiibility  on  the  principal  without  giving  him  power  to  accredit  himself. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  the  repeal  of  existing  laws  on  this  subject, 
and  our  body  should  take  action  and  lend  our  power  and  pens  to  decry  the 
practice. 

Prin.  I.  N.  Stewart,  of  Berlin,  is  fortunate  in  having  a  superintendent  who  is 
skilled  in  his  work,  but  thinks  that  an  unskilled  superintendent  might  be  a  great 
detriment.  When  much  work  devolves  upon  the  superintendent,  the  system  is 
not  best. 

Prin.  Burton  holds  the  double  ofUce  of  superintendent  and  principal.  The 
principaPs  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  the  balance  of  the  time  is 
spent  in  leading  the  force  and  inspectiDg  work.  He  has  pleasant  relations  with 
the  school  board,  and  thinks  that  for  cities  above  5,000  the  system  he  works  un- 
der the  best. 

Supt.  Westcott,  of  Racine,  facetiously  said  that  it  was  a  dangerous  topic  to  dis- 
cuss. He  holds  the  double  office  of  superintendent,  and  principal  of  high  school. 
His  city  is  looking  to  a  nominal  superinten'iency.  While  there  is  a  little  fric- 
tion, he  finds  things  agreeable  in  Racine.  He  thinks  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question;  that  the  principal  of  the  high  school  is  not  always  the  best  superin- 
tendi  nt,  not  always  given  to  executive  work.    He  himself  prefers  school  work. 

Prin.  W.  H.  Beach,  of  Beloit,  has  taught  where  there  has  been  no  superinten- 
dent,  but  where  the  board  exercised  this  power.  They  usually  accepted  the 
suggestions  oftered  by  the  principal.  At  present  ho  has  as  nominal  superinten* 
dent,  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  long  experience,  and  in  sympathy  with  teachers* 
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His  o^^n  work  in  superintendiog  is  brief,  while  grave  matters  are  referred  to 
the  superintendent. 

Supt.  C.  W.  Roby,  of  La  Crosse,  is  pleased  with  holdia;^  the  single  office  of 
superintendent,  and  thinks  there  are  goo:I  reasons  for  keeping  the  offices  sepa- 
rate. He  does  not  see  the  force  of  Prof.  Burton's  argument  in  regard  to  the 
saving  on  school  reports.  In  general,  the  duties  of  superintendence  allow  no 
time  for  instruction. 

Prin.  W.  H.  De  La  Matyr,  Spring  Green,  thinks  that  the  system  of  nominal  su- 
perintending does  not  fix  the  responsibility. 

Prin.  T.  F.  Frawley,  of  Eau  Claire,  is  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  at  Eau 
Claire,  where  each  principal  is  responsible  for  his  work.  He  thinks  that,  in 
general,  the  superintendent  should  be  principal,  and  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  the  lower  teachers. 

Prin.  A.  R.  Sprague,  of  Evansville,  works  under  the  district  system.  Here- 
gards  it  essential  that  the  lower  schools  be  as  we'l  taught  as  the  high  school, 
and  that  the  trouble  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  inefficiency  of  subordinates  as 
in  the  want  of  good  supervision. 

Another  principal  said  that  observation  shows  that  that  is  best  done  which 
is  done  with  oneness  of  purpose  and  design.  If  the  school  work  is  not 
so  extensive  as  to  demand  all  of  one  person^s  time,  let  it  devolve  on  the  prin- 
cipal. 

In  the  absence  of  Prin.  E.  R.  Smith,  of  Burlington,  who  was  to  read  a  paper 
on  **  Inducements  to  Teach,"  Prin.  O.  S.  Westcott,  of  Racine,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject. 

He  thinks  the  primary  inducement  to  teach  is  to  support  one's  self  and  fam- 
ily .  Incidentally,  there  are  many  other  reasons.  He  would  advise  every  young 
lady  to  teach  school  for  her  own  benefit.  One  year  in  teaching  school  will  give 
as  much  development  as  two  years  in  the  high  school. 

Again,  vacations  are  an  advantage  —  the  teacher's  prerogative.  Teaching  af- 
fords abundance  of  time  for  outside  study.  Teachers  ought  to  use  well  their 
opportunities,  make  new  investigations,  rise  to  a  higher  plane,  and  add  each 
year  to  previous  attainments. 

Prin.  W.  H.  Beach,  of  Beloit,  opened  a  discussion  on  state  certificates.  He 
thinks  teachers  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  ruts,  and  he  looks  to  state  certificates  as 
an  inducement  for  something  new.  Some  characters  make  no  advance,  move  in 
a  circle,  and  lose  all  their  life.  They  need  exercise  to  quicken  the  circulation. 
Bo  with  teachers.    They  need  something  to  awaken  them  to  new  efforts. 

He  thinks  successful  teaching  should  stand  on  equal  level  with  better  edoca- 
tional  ad  vantages ;  that  the  chief  essential  for  success  is  not  so  much  a  peculiar 
culture,  as  broad,  liberal  common  sense. 

As  Prof.  Salisbury  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Prof.  Beach  meant  by  patting 
all  on  a  level,  the  latter  responded  thai  he  would  not  give  certificates  to  any  ex- 
cept those  having  passed  examinations. 

Prin.  Shaw,  of  Madison,  thinks  a  person  holding  a  state  certificate  is  entitled 
to  be  proud.  Such  certificates  are  an  incentive  to  pursue  a  wider  range  of  study 
than  usual,  and  should  privilege  their  holders  from  rs-examination.  Certificates 
are  given  to  graduates  of  normal  schools  which  furnish  an  English  education 
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only,  while  those  who  have  passed  through  an  extended  collegiate  curriculum 
Bometimes  fail  in  the  technicalities  of  the  special  studies  in  which  they  are  ex- 
amined. There  should  be  more  equality.  The  normal  schools  cannot  supply 
the  demand  for  teachers,  and  we  should  encourage  the  lower  teachers,  and  not 
debar  them  at  the  first. 

Prin.  Westcott  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uoiversity,  and  holds  an  Illinois  state 
certificate;  but  he  could  not,  without  preparation,  stand  an  examination  in  cer- 
tain special  branches.  If  the  normal  schools  are  of  any  value,  their  graduates 
should  be  especially  able  to  stand  such  examinations. 

Prof.  Emery,  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  thinks  that  if  the  association  would  appoint  a 
committee  to  investigate  tbe  character  and  efiect  of  the  examinations,  it  might 
remove  glaring  inconsistencies,  now  in  connection  with  them.  He  would  not, 
however,  deprive  normal  school  graduates  of  certificates,  as  such  schools  pre- 
sent instruction  differently  from  either  colleges  or  high  schools,  and  more  in 
reference  to  its  being  taught  again. 

Prof.  Johnson,  of  Whitewater,  says  that  a  person  is  expected  to  know  as  much 
in  every  study  as  each  examiner  in  his  specialty.  He  thinks  that  a  person 
should  be  allowed  to  name  the  subjects  on  which  he  would  be  examined  as  his 
strong  points. 

Prin.  T.  F.  Frawley  thinks  that  as  teachers  are  expected  to  teach  everything  they 
should  be  so  examined,  and  not  in  specialties.  It  is  not  wise  to  grant  certifl. 
cates  by  legislation,  but  all  should  have  them  who  can  pass  the  requisite  exam- 
inations. 

Prof.  Salisbury  thinks  that  the  question  of  normal  schools  and  state  certifi- 
cates are  being  confounded. 

Most  have  held  that  professional  success  in  teaching  is  a  matter  of  scholar- 
ship, which  is  not  the  case.  No  board  of  examiners  can  pass  upon  the  fitness  of 
a  candidate  for  the  work  of  teaching.  There  is  a  philosophy  of  education,  and 
it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  normal  schools  to  find  it  out.  It  is  not  to  be 
attai^d  in  one,  two,  or  three  examinations.  The  state  examinations  have  not 
been  conducted  by  specialists,  and  all  unnecessary  technicalities  have  been 
thrown  out.  The  normal  schools  give  much  specific  instruction  and  actual 
practice  in  teaching  under  competent  teachers. 

Principal  Hutton,  of  Eau  Claire,  thinks  a  mistake  is  made  in  not  discerning 
that  the  trouble  is  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  not  in  the  law  itself. 
Let  tbe  law  be  administered.  A  man  who  takes  a  course  in  a  Normal  School 
makes  a  sacrifice,  as  he  leaves  everything  out  of  sight  but  his  own  profession. 
Still  his  course  gives  as  much  discipline  as  the  collegiate  course.  There  is  a 
prestige  in  the  college  course,  but  the  old  opposition  to  Normal  School  graduates 
has  disappeared.  He  thinks  tbe  Normal  Schools  furnish  the  othordox  way  to 
state  certificates,  but  is  willing  they  should  be  obtained  by  examination. 

Principal  A.  A.  Miller  of  Waukesha,  would  say,  from  his  own  experience,  that 
there  is  no  humbug  in  the  state  examination.  He  would  have  credentials  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

Principal  Stewart  calls  for  uniformity,  and  would  have  every  one  pass  an  ex- 
amination. 

Principal  DeLa  Matyr  thinks  the  certificates  should  be  given  to  graduates  of 
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Normal  Schools  and  of  the  University.  Such  a  course  is  one  eyidence  of  cul- 
ture, while  many  examinations  are  passed  by  special  cramming. 

Prof.  Kerr  next  read  a  paper  on,  •'  How  lo  Keep  out  of  the  Huts."  This  was 
ordered  to  be  published  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  Education. 

Pres.  Shaw  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  secuiing  protection  from  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  State  University,  to  the  effect  that  the  Regents 
had  not  power  to  act. 

He  was  instructed  to  carry  the  subject  to  the  legislature,  and  secure  relief  in 
that  way. 

Prin.  Emery  next  read  the  treasurer's  report,  which  was  adopted. 

Principals  T.  F.  Frawley,  A.  J.  Hutton,  and  I.  N.  Stewart,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  subject  of  State  Certificates. 

The  following  were  appointed  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  acclamation: 

W.  H.  Beach,  of  Beloit,  President. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  Vice-President, 

E.  H.  Sprague,  of  Evansville,  Secretary, 

J.  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Black  River  Falls,  Treasur&r. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

W.  G.  Clough,  Sec'y  pro  tern.  SAMUEL  SHAW.  President. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Feb.  4, 1879. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Pradt,  Ass^t  Supt,  Public  Instruction^ 

Dear  Sir:  The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education,  ot  January  80th,  has  the  follow- 
ing in  relation  to  Wisconsin :  ^ 

"  According  to  a  recent  decision,  non. resident  taxpayers  in  any  district  are 
permitted  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  of  such  district  for  such  length  of 
time  as  the  taxes  paid  are  proportionate  to  the  cost  per  scholar  for  the  support 
of  the  school,  etc." 

Please  inform  me  at  your  convenience  whether  the  statement  is  correct.  Re- 
spectfully, H.  C.  Howland, 

ANSWER. 

H.  0.  Howl  AND, 

Dear  Sir:  I  had  noticed  the  statement  you  refer  to.  It  is  probably  a  mistake 
in  the  name  of  the  state.  No  such  decision  has  been  made  by  our  Supreme 
Court  If  some  Circuit  .Court  has  so  interpreted  the  law,  it  is  unknown  to  me. 
It  is  held  otherwise  by  this  Department.  The  general  principle  is,  that  school 
privileges,  like  the  elective  frachise,  are  governed  by  residence.  Any  other  rule 
would,  it  adopted,  be  open  to  serious  objections.  The  Constitution  requires, 
indeed,  that  the  schools  shall  be  free,  and  without  charge  for  tuition  to  all  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  but  it  first  requires  that  the  leg- 
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Mature  shall  establish  "  di$tri€i  schools,"  a  term  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
indiscriminate  attendance ;  and  while  there  is  a  certain  plausibility  in  the  claim 
that  a  taxpayer  should  be  entitled  to  some  school  privileges  wherever  he  pays 
taxes,  the  law  makes  no  such  provision.  The  administration  of  the  school 
fiystem,  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  school  privileges  are  determined 
hy  residence.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  subdivision  12  of  section  480,  and  sub- 
division  1  of  section  462.  There  may  be  good  reason,  however,  why  the  tuition 
fee  for  a  non-resident  pupil  should  be  made  small  or  nominal  if  the  parent  is  a 
large  taxpayer  in  the  district 


MERIT  RECOGNIZED. 


Mr.  E.  Steioer,  the  enterprising  publisher  of  theEncyclopiedia  of  Education, 
bas  obligingly  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  below,  to  which  we  are 
pleased  to  give  a  place : 

166  BouLBYABD  MoNT  Pabnassb,  Paris,  Dec.  6, 1878. 

Ihar  Sir: —  In  recognition  of  your  eminent  merits  as  an  education  adminis- 
trator, and  especially  as  editor  of  the  Cydopadia  of  Education^  which  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  Education  Exhibition,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  has  issued  a  decree,  constituting  you  Offlcer  of  t/ie  Academy. 

I  expect  to  be  charged  with  the  agreeable  duty  of  placing  in  your  hands,  the 
Insignia  of  this  Order  of  the  University  of  France,  consisting  of  a  silver 
wreath  of  palm,  suspended  from  a  purple  ribbon,  and  a  diploma,  comprising  a 
copy  of  the  decree,  signed  by  the  Minister. 

I  hasten  to  offer  yon  my  cordial  congratulations  on  the  reception  of  the  well 
merited  decoration. 

The  copies  of  the  Cydoptzdia^  which  your  publisher  so  generously  placed  at 
my  disposal,  have  been  presented  to  eminent  officials,  from  whom  very  interest- 
ing acknowledgments  have  been  received. 

I  -beg  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  with  the  Minister  on  this 
matter.  Yours  most  truly, 

Henry  Riddle,  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

Officer  of  the  Academy^  Supt  of  tJu  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City. 


A  READING  AND  WORKING  TEACHER. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following,  which  we  venture  to  print,  omitting 
names.    The  writer  is  a  graduate  of   1873,  from  Platteville: 

'*  Dear  Journ/li^. —  Enclosed  find  $1.00,  for  which  please  send  the  Journal  to 
me,  for  1870. 

I  have  taken  it  for  some  years,  but  this  year  am  taking  the  *'  Primary  Teacher,'* 
as  that  is  my  line  of  work;  my  room-mate  takes  the  '*  N.  E.  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion," and  I  thought  to  omit  taking  the  Wisconsin  Journal,  but  find  I  cannot 
get  on  without  it.  You  may  consider  me  a  life  subscriber.  In  a  late  number, 
you  mention  a  primary  work  by  James  Currie,  of  Edinburgh ;  it  is  a  book  I  have 
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for  fsome  time  desired,  but  have  been  unable  to  procure  it.  Should  I  send  yoa 
the  price  and  postage,  could  you  obtain  it  for  me  ? 

We  have  in  attendance  this  term,  about  280  pupils.  We  find  our  hands  in- 
deed full,  but  are  trying  to  do  some  additional  work  in  editing  an  educational 
column  in  a  village  paper." 

We  would  state  that  for  the  information  of  others  as  well  as  the  writer,  that 
finding  a  demand  to  exist  for  the  book  spoken  of,  Messrs.  Jansen,  McOlurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  ordq;'ed  some  from  Edinburg,  and  if  they  are  all  sold,  they  have 
doubtless  ordered  more. 

We  hope  Platteville  will  continue  to  send  out  Just  such  teachers  by  the  score. 


SPELLING  REFORM. 

La  Fayette  Colleoe,  Easton,  Pa.,  February  5, 1879. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford, 

Dear  Sir:—  I  have  just  received  from  Senator  Paul,  a  copy  of  his  report  on 
Spelling  Reform.  It  seems  to  me  a  happy  presentation  of  the  subject,  and  in  its 
practical  recommendation,  far  more  directly  operative  than  my  suggestion  of 
procuring  Congressional  action.  I  wish  very  much  that  we,  the  Spelling  Reform 
Association,  could  obtain  a  large  number  of  copies  for  distribution.  It  ought  to 
be  sent  to  Europe,  and  totho  other  States.  Pour  or  five  hundred  copies  I  should 
be  glad  to  send  out.  I  do  not  know  about  the  public  printing.  If  copies  are 
at  the  disposal  of  members,  some  of  them  doubtless  would  be  willing  to  help  the 
cause  by  ordering  numbers  to  be  sent  to  me.    Or  could  I  buy  them  f 

Very  respectfully,  F.  A.  Mabgb. 


EDITORIAL. 


The  Text-Book  Commission  submitted  their  report  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
Sist  ult.  It  was  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  containing  fifty-five  pages, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts  —  the  first,  on  the  subject  of  uniformity,  nnmbery 
and  cost  of  text-books;  the  second,  on  the  subject  of  reform  in  English  Ortho- 
graphy. 

Tlie  Commission  have  held  six  meetings  during  the  year.  The  work  was  early 
divided  among  their  members,  and  consisted  (1)  in  furnishing  a  statement  of  the 
substance  of  the  various  bills  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Legislature,  hay- 
ing reference  to  text-books;  (2)  in  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  existing  stat- 
utes in  the  several  States,  relating  to  the  uniformity,  cost,  and  number  of  text- 
books, and  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  different  plans  adopted  in  these  States 
on  this  subject;  (8)  in  investigating  the  advisability  of  State  uniformity;  (4)  in- 
quiring as  to  the  best  mode  of  lessening  the  cost  of  text-books  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State;  (5)  in  finding  the  number  of  text-books  now  used  and  that  should  be 
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used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  ;(6)  and  in  investigating  the  subject  of  spell- 
ing reform.  Eight  distinct  propositions  on  the  subject  of  text- books,  have  been  be- 
fore the  Legislature  in  the  shape  of  resolutions  or  bills,  in  the  past  eleven  years. 
Five  were  presented  in  the  winter  of  1877.  They  relate  primarily  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  books  to  the  schools;  and  next,  to  the  establishment  of 
some  general  or  State  uniformity  in  the  use  of  these  books. 

The  report  furnishes  a  condensed  summary  of  the  present  statutes  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  on  the  subject  of  text-books,  together  with  reference  to  the  changes 
which  have  been  effected  in  those  statutes  in  the  past  few  years.  Four  systems 
prevail,  the  district,  town,  county,  and  State.  Twelve  Slates  have  adopted  the 
first;  eight,  the  second;  six,  the  third;  and  eleven,  the  fourth.  The  tendency  is 
evidently  toward  abandoning  full  reliance  upon  the  oldest  system  —  the  dig- 
trict,  and  accepting  the  largest  jurisdiction  in  which  an  efficient  law  can  be 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  educational  boards. 

Under  advisability  of  State  uniformity,  the  arguments  in  favor  and  in  opposi- 
tion, are  forcibly  but  briefly  stated  by  President  Albee. 

The  Commission  entertains  the  opinion  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  text- 
books might  be  saved  to  the  Slate  by  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
the  different  books  in  use. 

Senator  Paul,  of  Milwaukee,  prepared  the  portion  of  the  report  on  cheapen- 
ing the  cost  of  text-books.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  which  proposes  to 
encourge  uuiforpoiity,  without  its  arbitrary  enforcement;  to  insure,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  text-books,  the  advantages  which  pertain  to  their  supply  in  large  num- 
bers; to  afford  to  home  talent  and  home  capital,  the  same  opportunity  to  furnish 
acceptable  textbooks,  that  is  now  afforded  to  authors  and  publishers  outside  tho 
State;  and  to  maintain,  under  State  regulation,  the  principle  of  competition  in 
obtaining  the  books  for  our  schools.  The  bill  is  very  carefully  drawn,  and  is 
explicit  in  ali  the  points  presented.  It  seems  to  meet  with  almost  universal  ap- 
proval A'om  the  leading  press  of  the  State.  It  will  be  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Education  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature;  and 
should  it  pass  that  body,  the  Commission  created  by  the  bill,  will  be  required  to 
enter  upon  their  duties  within  thirty  days  after  its  passage  and  publication.  One 
effect  of  this  measure  will  be  very  obvious,  every  school  district  in  the  State  will 
be  induced  to  use  a  uniform  series  of  text-books.  The  Commisssion  will  aid  in 
securing  this  result,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  school  income  from  the  State,  will 
tend  to  enforce  the  same. 

The  report  on  spelling  reform  was  written  by  Senator  Paul.  It  occupies  nearly 
twelve  pages  of  the  pamphlet  It  is  an  able,  practical,  and  most  suggestive 
article.  It  cannot  fail  to  attract  great  attention  in  this  county.  Within  a  week 
and  a  half  after  its  publication,  orders  for  large  supplies  have  been  received 
from  the  other  States  and  from  Canada.  It  has  been  copied  into  a  number  of 
the  papers  of  the  State. 

The  position  which  our  Legislature  has  taken  on  the  subject,  places  us  in  Ml 
connection  with  the  movement  on  reform  in  our  orthography.  It  should  be 
accepted  by  the  people,  and  especially  by  the  teachers,  with  an  earnest  de- 
termination to  prosecute  it  until  the  desired  changes  in  our  spelling  are  se- 
cured.   The  American  Spelling  Reform  Association  gives  every  one  an  oppor- 
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tnnity  to  cooperate  with  it  in  reaching  this  result  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington  is  interested  in  the  work,  and  the  best  educational  Journals 
in  the  country  are  supporting  it 


It  seems  that  Wisconsin  was  more  fortunate  than  it  was  first  announced  in  se- 
curing prizes  for  its  educational  exhibit  at  Paris.  Both  the  State  Department  of 
Instruction,  and  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee,  have  been  awarded  silver 
medals,  instead  of  mere  diplomas.  Tliis  places  Milwaukee  in  the  same  cate 
gory  with  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  Cincinnati ;  and  the  State,  with  Rhode  Island, 
Kew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Kansas.  Only  nine  States  sent  articles  to  the 
Exhibition.  Our  State  University,  also,  received  a  silver  medal.  President  W. 
P.  Phelps,  formerly  of  Whitewater,  is  honored  with  a  silver  medal  for  his  Hand- 
"book  for  Teachers;  and  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  a  bronze  medal  for  his  second 
volume  of  the  State  Geological  Report,  and  the  accompanying  Geological  Maps. 

Bupt  Philbrick,  who  had  charge  of  the  exhibit  from  the  (Jnited  States,  writes 
as  follows:  '*The  object  of  the  exhibition  was  not  to  get  awards  of  prizes;  it 
was  higher  i^nd  more  important  than  this;  but  the  prizes  are  valued  by  me  as 
proof  that  the  exhibition  was  not  a  failure.  And  the  evidence  will,  perhaps,  be 
admitted  to  be  reasonably  satisfactory,  in  view  of  tliese  two  facts;  namely  (1) 
that  the  number  of  the  awards  to  our  section  of  education,  is  twenty-eight  larger 
than  that  awarded  to  any  other  country  except  France ;  and  (2)  that  although  our 
educational  exhibition  occupied  only  a  little  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  American  section,  it  took  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  prizes  which  went  to 
American  exhibitors." 


The  Regents  of  the  State  University  decided,  at  their  semi-annual  meeting  in 
January,  to  suspend,  in  1880,  all  instruction  given  to  the  students  in  the  Scientific 
Department  of  the  S|ib-Freshman  Classes,  and  the  instruction  given  in  the 
Classical  Department,  during  the  first  year.  This  measure  will  really  strengthen 
the  University.  It  removes  an  element  which  is  not  always  in  sympathy  with  the 
college  discipline,  and  one  which  is  the  most  difficult  to  manage  and  satisfy. 

It  will,  also,  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  High  Schools  of  the  State.  One  of 
the  charges  made,  for  some  time,  against  the  University,  is  that  it  is  interfering 
with  these  schools  by  doing  a  part  of  their  work.  Considerable  feeling  has  been 
manifested  by  some  High  School  men  over  this  attitude  of  the  University.  The 
last  year  of  the  Sub- Freshman  classical  course  is  retained,  because  the  other 
schools  of  the  State  do  not  give  sufficient  attention  to  preparing  pupils  for  this 
course.  Let  our  leading  High  Schools  improve  in  this  respect,  and  the  Univer- 
sity will  drop,  in  time,  this  part  of  Sub-Freshman  Classes. 


Thb  State  Board  of  Health  have  decided  to  investigate,  this  year,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schoolbuildings  in  the  state  in  respect  to  ventilation,  heating,  and  ad- 
mission of  light  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  already  prepared  a  circular 
containing  various  inquiries  on  these  subjects,  to  be  sent  to  the  clerks  of  the 
school  boards  of  the  State.    Careful  and  explicit  answers  to  these  inquiries  will 
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be  solicited.  Some  member  or  members  of  the  Board  ^will  spend  considerable 
time  in  the  inspection  of  school  buildings.  The  State  Superintendent  will  issue 
some  directions  to  the  school  officers,  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  collection  of 
the  statistics.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  gratification  to  the  teachers  of  the  State 
that  the  very  able  gentlemen  on  this  board  can  direct  their  attention  to  leading 
defects  in  our  school  rooms.  The  results  of  this  investigation  will  be  pub- 
lished in  their  next  annual  report,  and  will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest. 


The  most  complete  edition  of  the  Blue  Book  ever  issued,  has  been  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  Slate.  It  was  compiled  by  Hon.  D.  H.  Pulcifer,  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  from  Shawano  county,  who  has  given  unwearied  attention  to 
the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  materials.  It  contains  several  new  fea- 
tures, as  the  alphabetical  list  of  towns  in  the  State,  an  alphabetical  index  of  the 
names  in  the  annals  of  the  Legislature,  and  views  of  Washburn  Observatory,  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  the  State  Fish  Hatchery. 

As  a  work  of  reference,  it  is  invaluable  to  a  public  man,  and  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  by  many  teachers.  The  work  Is  so  much  sought  after  each  year 
by  our  school  superintendents,  and  by  the  leading  instructors  in  our  schoolB, 
that  several  bills  have  already  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  to  distribute 
among  them  copies  of  the  book.  This  measure  may  not  succeed  this  winter. 
But  it  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  passage  of  some  act  which  will  provide  the 
work,  in  the  future,  to  many  of  our  public  schools. 


Prof  T.  C.  Chambbrlin,  the  State  Geologist,  has  recently  published  a  pam« 
phlet  on  "  The  Extent  and  Significance  of  the  Wisconsin  Kettle  Moraine."  Ac* 
companying  it  are  two  diagrams,  one  showing  the  glacial  movements  in  eastern 
Wisconsin,  and  the  other  these  movements  in  the  formation  of  the  moraine  from 
Minnesota  to  New  England.  We  have  examined  the  work  with  intense  satis- 
faction. Years  ago,  we  made  the  prediction  that  whoever  would  carefully  study 
the  causes  and  character  of  the  drift  deposits  in  the  Rock  River  and  Green  Bay 
regions,  would  make  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  science  of  Geology. 
Prof.  Chamberlin  has  made  a  successful  beginning,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  be 
able  to  prosecute  his  investigations  until  all  questions  arising  on  this  subject  are 
settled.  The  information  which  he  gives  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
intelligent  teacher  in  our  public  schools,  as  it  will  aid  him,  as  nothing  else  will, 
to  understand  the  geography  of  large  portions  of  the  State. 


THE  REFORM  MOST  NEEDED. 

If  in  case  of  threatened  war  it  should  happen  that  the  army  system  of  one  of 
the  expected  belligerents  was  lacking  in  a  fundamental  feature,  and  in  one  shown 
by  all  experience  elsewhere  to  be  esssential  —  we  will  suppose  it  to  be  regimen- 
tal organization  —  it  would  indicate  supreme  folly  to  spend  much  time  in  dis- 
cussing trival  matters  —  the  style  of  uniform  to  be  worn,  the  length  and  shape 
of  officers'  sword  blades,  etc.,  and  leave  the  important  thing  untouched.    The 
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army  that  should  go  into  the  field  without  aay  proper  unit  of  organization, 
would  pretty  surely  be  cut  to  pieces  by  one  no  larger  or  braver,  that  was  prop- 
erly organized,  and  could  therefore  be  properly  handled. 

Our  teachers'  meetings  and  our  legislatures  discuss  courses  of  study,  educa- 
tional exhibits,  cheap  textbooks,  spelling  reform,  etc.,  which  is  all  well  enough, 
but  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  late  about  the  introduction  of  the  proper  unit  of 
organization,  in  which  we  are  confessedly  defective.  In  a  report  read  by  Supt. 
Searing,  before  our  ^cmi  annual  meeting,  in  1876,  the  two  important  measures, 
among  others,  of  a  State  school  tax  and  a  town  organization,  were  earnestly 
urged  and  earnestly  approved.  It  seemed  then  as  if  we  had  at  least  lifted  a  foot 
to  take  a  step  forward.  But  at  the  meeting  in  the  summer,  at  Green  Bay, 
while  we  heard  a  good  deal  about  kindergartens,  an  impracticable  luxury, 
except  for  a  few  large  places,  we  heard  little  or  nothing  about  the  town  sys- 
tem, a  crying  and  admitted  necessity.  The  committee  on  a  State  tax  was  "  not 
ready  to  report."  At  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  1877,  the  town  system  was 
weakly,  half-heartedly  discussed  a  little,  the  first  evening.  One  gentleman 
thought  a  committee  should  l>e  appointed  to  present  the  subject  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  no  such  committee  was  appointed.  "  On  motion,  tlie  subject  of  a  State 
tax  was  postponed.''  But  we  heard  a  good  deal  about  kindergartens,  and  a 
course  of  study  for  mixed  schools  —  fine  things  lying  off  in  the  future,  and  so 
perhaps  illustrating  the  saying,  'Tis  distance  leads  enchantment,  etc.  At  the 
two  last  meetings,  neither  a  State  tax,  nor  the  town,  as  the  proper  unit  of  educa- 
tional organization,  was  alluded  to  so  far  as  we  recollect. 

A  State  tax  is  important,  first  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  a  dictate  of  sound 
political  economy;  and  secondly  as  a  lever  by  which  the  State  can  have  better 
control  over  the  details  of  the  school  system.  A  town  organization  is  essential 
for  reasons  which  are  so  manifest,  and  which  have  been  so  often  stated,  that 
everybody  admits  their  force,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  do  nothing.  The  truth 
is  that  the  educational  world,  like  the  world  at  large,  has  Its  fashions,  its  popu- 
lar notions,  which  prevail  for  a  time,  and  then  pass  away ;  it  has  its  bay  window 
fever,  its  Westlake  furniture  epidemic,  its  pottery  decoration  mania.  In  the 
mean  time,  solid  and  substantial  practical  reforms  and  improvements  languish. 

But  if  we  are  just  now  inert,  as  to  things  of  pressing  importance,  as  to  im- 
provements  that  are  all  essential  and  practicable,  and  that  underlie  and  would 
prepare  the  way  for  other  improvements,  it  is  not  so  everywhere.  The  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  in  Ohio,  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Bums,  in  his  forth- 
coming report,  after  discussing  the  defects  of  their  own  school  system  says: 

"The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  patent:  to  place  the  schools  of  a  township  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  education  elected  by  the  people  of  the  township  for 
special  work,  with  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  the  board  of  education  in  a 
Tillage.  The  time  was  when  there  were  two  or  more  school  districts  in  the  same 
city  or  village.  Does  any  city  or  village  wish  to  lose  the  advantages  gained 
when  that  state  of  things  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  wise  bit  of  legislation? 
Why  would  not  the  country  be  benefited  and  its  schools  started  upon  the  road 
to  rapid  improvement  by  a  system  of  organization  and  control  which  has 
"brought  forth  such  good  results  in  towns?" 

But  to  emphasize  his  statements,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"Other  States,  feeling  the  bad  effects  of  this  systematized  no-system,  have 
tiirown  off  its  clamps,  or  are  moving  to  do  so.    The  last  report  of  the  School 
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€k>mmi8sioner  of  Rhode  Island,  Hon  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  says, '  The  towns 
(townships)  now  cumbered  with  the  district  system,  should  have  a  clear  and 
unrestricted  a  right  to  abolish  the  districts  as  thev  had  to  establish  them.* 

"  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  State  Superintendent  of  l^ew  York,  is  *  of  the  opinion 
that  the  necessity  for  the  present  system  of  school  districts  has  ceased,  and  that 
the  schools  can  be  materially  benefited,  the  quality  of  the  instruction  improved, 
the  attendance  increased,  and  supervision  made  more  thorough  by  adopting  the 
township  system.'  And  again:  'My  conviction  has  been  strengthened,  owing 
to  the  numerous  recommendations  made  by  prominent  educators  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  for  such  a  law.' 

"  Hon.  Edward  Searing  of  Wisconsin,  has  declared  that  •  the  district  system 
rests  like  an  incubus  upon  progress  towards  a  better  gradation  and  division  of 
school  work,  as  well  as  towards  the  satisfactory  solution  of  several  other  impor- 
tant questions  in  common  school  management.' 

"  In  our  own  State,"  fOhio]  "  there  is  a  striking  unanimity  of  judgment  among 
educational  men  regarding  this  change.  In  the  twentjr-first  annual  report,  Hon. 
Thos.  Harvey,  after  stating  the  failure  of  the  township  schools  to  keep  pace 
with  those  of  the  towns  and  cities,  says,  *  Those  acquainted  with  these  schools 
liave  little  hope  of  improving,  to  any  great  extent,  so  long  as  the  sub-district 
system  is  continued.' 

"In  a  score  of  assemblies  in  Ohio  this  fall  and  winter,  this  change  in  our  ed- 
ucational system  has  been  requested.  These  were  not  teachers'  meetings.  Some 
were  largely  composed  of  men  and  women  of  other  vocations  or  professions. 
And  one  of  these  bodies  is  no  less  than  that  great  exponent  of  the  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  those  parts  of  the  state  needing  the  change  —  the  State  Grange. 

*'  The  general  plan  is  so  simple,  so  rational ;  costing  nothing,  but  economical 
in  a  high  degree  in  its  tendencies,  why  must  an  account  of  its  being  put  in  force, 
and  the  consequent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  these  schools,  oe  longer  a 
chapter  in  the  "  History  of  Events  that  never  happened  ?" 

"  Allow  me  respectfully  to  press  it  forward  to  the  attention  of  the  thoughtflil 
friends  of  our  common  school  system  in  the  General  Assembly." 

Had  the  Legislature  of  last  winter  appointed  a  commiSsion  to  report  on  the 

advisability  of  a  State  school  tax,  and  on  the  adoption  for  the  whole  State,  of  the 

town  system,  with  a  distinct  provision  therein  for  the  organization  in  each  town 

of  a  sufficient  population  of  a  school  of  higher  grade,  and  thus  been  prepared 

to  act  on  these  measures  at  the  present  session,  they  would  have  shown  a  degree 

of  intelligence  and  practical  interest  in  educational  matters,  that  would  have 

been  most  encouraging.    But  it  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  propensity  of  States 

to  be  striving  to  get  a  French  roof  on  the  edifice,  when  they  ought  to  be  laying  or 

strengthening  the  foundations.    We  are  not  on  the  whole  behind  our  neighbors; 

on  some  things  we  are  in  advance  of  them ;  but  would  that  we  had  a  little  more 

of  good  Pennsylvania  or  Canadian  common  sense  in  educational  matters  in 

some  directions.  P. 
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Tbawsactions  of  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters.    Vol.  IV, 
for  1876  and  18T7.    Madison :    D.  Atwood,  State  Printer. 

This  volume  contains  twenty  articles,  by  nineteen  ditferent  gentlemen,  mostly 
of  this  Slate,  and  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  instructive  matter.    It  fur- 
nishes evidence  of  a  very  creditable  advancement  of  the  Academ3'  in  numbers 
-and  in  usefulness.    Many  of  the  papers  are  of  direct  practical  importance,  and 
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those  on  more  specnlative  topics,  are  generally  well  written,  and  of  inter- 
est. The  University  is  represented  by  Professors  Allen,  Davles,  and  Birge,  and 
by  Superintendent  King;  Beloit  College  and  the  G^eological  Survey,  by  Prof. 
Cham berlin ;  Lawrence  University,  by  Prof.  Sawyer,  and  ex-Pres.  Mason;  and 
Racine  College,  by  Prof.  Elmendorf. 

Our  Common  Schools.    By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  President  of  Hiram  College,  Ohio» 
Cleveland:    Cobb,  Ajidrews  &  Co.    Price  36 cents. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  resume  of  the  discussion  between  President  Hinsdale  and 
Superintendent  Rickoff.  The  main  position  of  the  former  (in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  N.  E.  Ohio  Teachers*  Association),  was  that  the  general  claim  for  the 
advancement  and  excellence  of  our  common  schools,  as  compared  with  those  of 
a  former  day,  is  not  well  founded.  Mr.  Rickoflf  denies  and  defends.  The  die- 
cussion  is  important,  and  the  pamphlet  will  be  found  suggestive  to  tliose  who 
wish  to  study  the  questions  at  issue.  Some  prominence  is  given  to  the  West 
Point  statistics. 

Unconscious  Tuition.    Bv  Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  S.  T.  D.    Syracuse  r 
Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.    Price  15  cents. 

This  valuable  paper,  by  Bishop  Huntington,  has  been  issuedin  several  forms* 

and  was  quite  extensively  scattered  through  the  State  among  the  teachers  then  in 

the  field,  by  Dr.  Barnard,  in  a  volume  of  **  Papers  for  Teachers."    Conscientious 

teachers  will  welcome  it,  careless  ones  will  be  benefited  by  its  perusal.     It  is 

No.  1,  of  a  proposed  series  of  "  School  Room  Classics.** 

Topical  Course  of  Study.    By  R.  C.  Stone.    Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co^ 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  manual  embraces  two  parts,  the  first  for  Elementary  Schools  and  the 

second  for  High  Schools.    It  meets  a  want  Just  now  felt,  while  so  much  is  said 

about  a  **  course  of  study  for  common  schools."    It  will,  at  least,  furnish  hints 

and  suggestions.    The  leading  and  important  idea  embodied  by  the  compiler  in 

the  book,  is  that  of  a  topical  course  of  study,  that  may  be  pursued,  although 

diflfcrent  schools  do  not  use  the  same  text-books. 


^^ 


Woodland  Echoes.    By  S.  W.  Struub,  author  of  "  The  Convention  and  Choir, 
" Crown  of  Glory,"  "Good  Cheer,"  Etc.,  Chicago:    Jansen,  McClurg&Co^ 
pp.  160. 

We  can  say  of  this  book  that  the  sentiment  of  the  words  is  elevating  and  en- 
nobling; that  the  songs  have  more  than  ordinary  poetic  merit ;  that  the  music,, 
which  is  designed  for  general  school  use,  is  well  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  capa- 
cities  of  children ;  and  that  it  is  neatly  printed  on  superior  paper,  from  large  and 
plain  type  (a  matter  of  much  importance).  The  price  is  also  low,  for  a  book  of 
its  size  and  merit,  bein^  only  50c.,  or  $5.00  per  doz. 

Good  Health.    A  Journal  of  Hygiene.    Published  monthly  at  Battle  Creeks 
Michigan,  at  $1.00  a  year.    82  pp.    8vo. 

Every  family  would  reap  a  hundred  fold  reward  from  taking  this  publication. 

It  discusses  all  subjects  connected  with  the  preservation  of  health,  and  that  in 

a  plain  sensible  manner.    Teachers  will  find  it  a  source  of  great  usefulness.    A 

new  volume  begins  with  the  year.    A  stamp  will  bring  a  specimen  number. 

Thb  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  have  in  press  a 
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new  work  on  the  French  Language,  by  Prof.  Alfred  Hennequin,  entitled:  "  First 
French  Reading  Lessons,  embracing  the  relation  of  English  to  French,  and  the 
Word-Formation  in  the  French  Language,  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquirement 
of  an  extensive  Vocabulary,  with  Grammatical  and  General  Notes."  Prof.  Hen,' 
nequin  is  instructor  in  French  and  German  In  the  University  of  Michigan ;  au- 
thor  of  "  A  New  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs; '*  A  Manual  of  Examination 
Questions  on  the  French  Grammar,"  etc.  The  work  will  contain  about  150 
pages,  and  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  readers,  in  both  schools  and  colleges. 


NOTES. 


Thanks  are  retamed  to  those  who  have  paid 
their  sabscriptions  In  advance  for  the  current 
year,  withoat  being  asked. 

Thxbs  Is  no  fiUllng  off  on  enr  subscription 
Itst,  but  an  increase,  although  no  special  ef^ 
forts  have  been  made  for  increase.  Still ,  there 
Is  room  for  more. 

Bills  of  $1.10  will  be  sent,  next  month,  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  paid  for  1870.  Those 
who  would  prefer  a  receipt  for  $1.00,  will  take 
the  hint  and  forward  that  amount.  Bills  are 
sent,  in  this  number,  to  those  who  have  not 
paid,  and  whose  year  commenced  during  1878. 

A  LXTKRABT  socicty  at  JanesviUe,  called 
"  Round  Table,"  has  issued  an  attractiTe  pro- 
gramme of  studies  of  Bnglish  authors.  This 
jear,  its  work  is  confined  largely  to  Shakes- 
peare. It  meets  once  in  two  weeks  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Toung  Men's  Association. 

Wn  should  say  the  State  Board  of  Health 
might  properly  and  useftilly  enlarge  their  ef- 
forts towards  sanitary  reform  by  means  of 
Prof.  Beck's  timely  paper.  We  hope  they  will 
direct  special  attention  to  the  hygiene  of  the 
•ebool  room,  and  emphasize  the  professor^s 
ftatements. 

Ths  first  annual  report  of  the  Wisconsin 
Phonological  Institute  for  deaf  mutes,  locat- 
ed in  Milwaukee,  shows  an  attendance  of  17 
pupils  daring  the  first  year,  1878.  In  place  of 
■Ign  and  gesture  language,  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  read  end  speak  from  the  lips,  that 
ift,  by  observing  the  lips  of  the  teacher,  being 
also  instructed  as  to  the  requisite  use  of  the 
vocal  oigans.  The  experiment  has  been  quite 
anccessftal.  This  is  only  the  third  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

OuB  readers  will  have  noticed,  by  an  adver- 
tisement in  our  January  issue,  that  Dr.  Tour- 
Jee,  of  Boston,  the  director  of  the  excursion 
of  1878,  has  arranged,  fbr  teachera  and  others. 


to  make  a  similar  trip  (with  many  additions 
and  improvements  over  last  year's  tour)  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer  of  1879.  He  has  made 
arrangements  to  this  end  at  the  urgent  solici- 
tation of  many  who  accompanied  him  last 
year.  Not  only  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Qreat  Britain,  but  the  most  picturesque  re- 
gions and  great  art  centers  of  Continental 
Europe  will  be  visited.  Many  special  advan- 
tages have  been  secured.  For  circular  of  par- 
ticulars, address  B.  Tourjee,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  normal  school  at  Platteville  opened  its 
winter  term  without  a  vacant  seat  in  the  gram- 
mar or  normal  departments. 

Gbn.  Jambs  Bintliit,  of  Darlington,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors at  the  university,  this  year. 

Jaxbs  MacAlistbb,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee, 
succeeds  Prof.  S.  S.  Sherman  on  the  Board  of 
Kormal  Regents.  His  many  Ariends  will  re- 
joice at  his  appointment. 

pBor.  Justus  BuRKnAM,  of  Waupaca,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  second  ward 
school  of  La  Crosse.  He  entered  at  once  up- 
on the  duties  of  the  position. 

Thb  title  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  heretofore  used  to  designate  the 
head  of  the  state  department  of  education,  has 
been  changed  by  the  revised  statutes  to  simply 
State  Superintendent. 

Ex-SuPT.  Searino  delivered  an  address  on 
"A  Winter  Month  in  Northern  Georgia,'' be- 
fore the  convention  of  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies,  at  Madison,  the 
first  week  in  February. 

Pbes.  Duncan  McGrboor,  of  Platterille, 
Prof.  Goo  W.  Peckham,  of  Milwaukee,  and 
Supt.  James  T.  Lunn,  of  Ironton,  Sauk  Co., 
have  been  appointed  the  Board  of  Examiners 
for  teachers'  state  certificates  for  the  current 
year. 
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Fbov.  Oliver  S.  WBSTooTTf  of  Racine,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  visiting  com- 
mittee for  the  normal  school  at  River  Falls, 
In  the  place  of  Prof.  W.  J.  L.  Nicodemas,  de- 
ceased. 

Pbof.  C.  W.  Robt,  of  La  Crosse,  has  been 
engaged  as  the  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  for  another  year.  His  sal- 
ary was  increased  fifty  per  cent.,  and  he  was 
required  to  give  his  undivided  time  to  the 
schools. 

Thb  school  board  at  Waupaca  have  issued  a 
pamphlet  containing  an  excellent  graded 
course  of  study  for  their  schools.  The  course 
was  arranged  by  the  principal,  Prof.  C.  M. 
Qates.  The  high  school  studies  extend  over 
four  years.    The  good  work  goes  on. 

SupT.  SuTHBRLAMD,  of  Portsge  couuty,  re- 
ports that  he  has  already  visited  sixty  out  of 
eighty-four  schools  under  his  supervision; 
and  that  they  are  doing  excellent  work.  He 
has  qualified  only  ten  more  teachers  than  the 
number  of  the  schools.  His  institute,  last 
spring,  showed  that  he  had  superior  workers. 

Thb  village  of  Almond,  Portage  county,  es- 
tablished, last  year,  a  high  school,  and  il  is 
taught  this  winter  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Williams, 
formerly  superintendent  of  Waushara  county. 
Nearly  forty  pupils  are  in  attendance,  one- 
half  of  whom  are  from  adjacent  districts .  The 
school  is  conducted  sixteen  we^ks,  and  is  do- 
ing an  excellent  work. 

SuPT.  IsHAM,  of  Walworth  county,  has  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  teachers  of  the  graded 
and  ungraded  schools  fUll  directions  for  pre- 
paring work  for  the  educational  exhibit  at  the 
county  fair,  next  fall.  He  has  appointed 
Wednesday,  February  26th,  as  the  examination 
day  for  the  ungraded  schools.  His  next  exhib- 
it bids  &lr  to  exceed  his  last. 

Thb  National  Journal  of  Education,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  recently  published  the  following 
item  in  reference  to  the  labors  of  Pres.  E.  A. 
Charlton:  ^^After  eight  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice, he  retired  from  the  cliarge  of  the  normal 
school  at  Platteville,  Wis.,  at  the  close  of  the 
fall  term.  The  school  has  been  very  success- 
ful under  his  quiet,  but  efficient  management. 
Whatever  field  shall  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
Charlton  will  be  fortunate.  He  is  a  man  re- 
markably conscientious,  able,  and  faithful.'^ 

> 

GovBBNOR  Smith,  in  his  annual  message, 
made  the  following  just  observation: 

"I  believe  that  our  university,  normal 
schools,  and  the  public  schools  proper,  as  well 
sp  7  lie  universities,  colleges,  academies,  and 
01  h  •r  excellent  private  schools  not  supported 


by  the  state,  are  improving  fVom  year  to  year, 
that  they  were  never  in  better  condition,  or 
doing  more  effective  work  than  now.  I  would 
not  have  their  capacity  for  usefulness  in  the 
least  decreased .  On  the  contrary,  I  hope  to 
see  it  enlarged ;  but  that  it  may  be  so,  and  our 
present  system  retain  the  public  confidence,  it 
is  indispensable  that  economy  and  wisdom 
should  characterise  all  expenditures.^^ 

Thb  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Wlsoonsln 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Ia 
Crosse.  A  friendly  rivarly  existed  between 
thatcity  and  Manitowoc.  The  executive  com- 
mittee, it  seems,  gave  the  preference  to  La 
Crosse.  The  Chronicle^  of  that  place,  says: 
*'  The  exact  date  of  the  meeting  has  not  yet 
been  fixed,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  take  place 
early  in  July.  It  would  be  somewhat  prema- 
ture at  this  time  to  outline  a  programme  fbr 
the  entertainment  of  the  prospective  guests 
of  our  city,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
proper  time  will  find  our  citizens  prepared  to 
extend  to  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin  a  h<Mpi- 
tality  that  shall  generate  a  warm  spot  in  their 
hearts,  and  cause  them  to  indulge  pleasant  re- 
membrances of  the  days  in  which  they  were 
the  guests  of  the  Gateway  City  of  the  west.*^ 

SuFT.  Walkbr,  of  Manitowoc  county,  is 
sending  out  the  following  circular  to  his  teach- 
ers: 

At  the  teachers^  meeting,  at  Two  Rivers^ 
the  committee  having  the  establishment  of  a 
county  teachers*  library  in  hand,  reported  fa- 
vorably ;  and,  on  their  recommendation,  the 
undersigned  committee  was  appointed  to  se- 
cure the  names  of  those  teachers  who  are  wil- 
ling to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  and  about  40 
teachers  have  already  signified  their  desire  to 
become  members  of  the  association.  The 
membership  fee  has  been  fixed  at  |2.00.  A 
meeting  will  be  held  in  this  city,  in  connection, 
with  the  teachers'  meeting,  February  8, 1879. 
If  you  cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting  aboTe 
mentioned,  and  are  willing  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Literary  Association,  notify  the  un- 
dersigned or  any  member  of  the  committee. 

In  a  circular  to  district  boards,  Supt.  Baker, 
of  Pierce  county,  reminds  them  that  every 
district  clerk  is  allowed,  by  law,  to  subscribe 
for  the  Wisconsin  Journal  or  Educatioit, 
published  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and 
his  assistant,  and  pay  for  it  fh>m  the  disirict 
treasury :  and  that  the  legal  decisions  are  of 
special  value  to  school  officers,  besides  which 
it  contains  much  instructive  reading.  ^*We 
wish,'*  he  says,  "  every  clerk  would  send  his 
name,  and  the  price  of  subscription,  which  la 
only  11,  if  paid  in  advance.  Address,  Whit- 
ford  A  Pradt,  Madison,  Wis.*' 
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Prof.  Watson  hM  diecovered  28  of  the  190 
Mterolde ;  and  Dr.  Peters,  ^. 

Dr.  Drapkb  annonnces  the  discovery  of  ox* 
ygen  In  the  sun.  He  is  disputed  by  some  sci- 
entists. 

Thb  successor  of  Prof.  D.  McGregor,  as  con- 
dactor  of  institates,  was  not  chosen  by  the 
normal  regents,  at  their  recent  session. 

Teacubbb^  wages  in  Maine  have  slightly  in- 
creased in  the  past  ten  years;  those  of  gentle- 
men, $8.15  per  month:  and  those  of  ladles, 
fl.M. 

It  is  strange,  bat  nevertheless  tme,  that  wo 
have  a  more  accurate  map  of  the  visible  por- 
tions of  the  moon  than  of  many  portions  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

Tub  normal  department  of  the  River  Falls 
school  has  the  usual  attendance  of  pupils. 
The  model  grades  are  unusually  full  —  lacking 
only  a  half  dozen  of  full  complement. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Bockwood,  of  Whitewater,  has 
been  chosen  the  corresponding  editor,  in  Wis- 
consin, for  the  Educational  Weekly,  at  Chica 
go.    His  items  of  news  are  well  selected. 

Pbof.  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  Prof. 
Swift,  of  Rochester,  think  they  have  discover- 
ed four  small  planets  between  the  sun  and 
Mercury,  in  place  of  the  supposed  planet,  Vul- 
can. 

Gbant  county  has  five  free  high  schools. 
Last  year,  Boscobcl  had  80  pupils;  Hazel 
Green,  65;  Lancaster,  66 ;  Mt.  Hope,  28;  and 
Muscoda,  54.  It  is  reported  that  9)2,860  were 
expended  in  them  for  instruction. 

Local  papers,  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
are  giving  accounts  of  many  teachers'  meet- 
ings held,  generally,  under  the  supervision  of 
conuty  superintendents.  The  winter  seems 
to  be  a  season  of  unusual  activity. 

Pbof.  £.  O.  Yailb,  who  has  been  the  chief 
editor  of  the  Educational  Weekly,  for  the  last 
■even  months,  retired  with  the  last  issue 
of  that  Journal  m  January.  He  has  wielded  a 
vigorous  pen.  Prof.  Winchell  continues  in 
charge. 

Mbs.  Jbannb  G.  Garb,  the  wife  of  State 
Supt.  Garr,  of  Galifomia,  delivers  very  accept- 
able addresses  before  the  teachers*  institntes, 
and  other  associations,  in  that  state.  She  also 
assists  her  husband  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

W.  A.  Kbllbbxan,  professor  of  natural  sci- 
ences in  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School,  has 
presented  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  at  the 
close  of  the  spring  term.  He  visits  Europe 
next  year.  Prof.  Waldo  Dennis,  of  Ohio,  is 
appointed  his  successor. 


An  exchange  speaks  of  a  school  being  held 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  under  the 
charge  of  an  experienced  teacher,  and  being 
held  at  different  houses,  where  the  pupils  re- 
side. This  is  having  the  school,  instead  of  the 
teacher,  board  around. 

Thk  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  alms 
to  present,  in  fhll,  the  present  condition  of  the 
educational  affairs  in  the  state.  It  gives  more 
than  usual  attention  to  the  explanation  of  the 
statistics,  this  year.  The  prominent  advan- 
tages and  defects  of  our  system  are  pointed 
out. 

The  superintendent,  of  Richland  county, 
has  issued  a  circular,  fk-om  which  it  appears 
that  an  educational  exhibit  will  be  made  at 
the  county  fair,  next  fall,  and  that  premiums 
will  be  awarded  for  the  **be8t  and  second 
best  '*  of  each  of  a  variety  of  things.  The 
plan  is  excellent. 

The  appointment  of  Profs.  J.  W.  Steams 
and  D.  McGregor,  as  presidents  of  the  normal 
schools  at  Whitewater  and  Platteville,  by  the 
committee  on  teachers,  was  confirmed  by  the 
normal  regents  at  their  semi-annual  session, 
the  first  week  in  this  month;  and  they  were 
formally  elected  to  their  positions. 

Pbof.  Wbstcott,  assumed  the  charge  of 
the  public  schools  of  Racine  in  September, 
1877,  and,  since  that  time,  the  attendance  upon 
the  high  school  has  increased  60  per  cent.  A 
building  to  accommodate  this  school  has  been 
erected,  at  the  cost  of  $8,500,  and  arrangements 
are  in  progress  to  put  an  addition  to  one  of 
the  old  ward  buildings,  to  give  four  more  in- 
dependent school  rooms. 

We  have  received  a  beautiful  copy  of  Vick^s 
Floral  Guide,  for  1879.  If  possible,  it  surpas- 
ses all  previous  issues.  It  contains  a  hundred 
pages,  with  the  very  best  illustrations.  A 
copy  can  be  obtained  by  sending  five  cents  to 
the  publisher,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  By  supply- 
ing valuable  Information  for  the  production 
of  flowers  and  garden  vegetables,  Mr.  Vick  be- 
comes a  public  benefactor. 

With  the  most  persistent  efforts,  it  is  found 
impossible  to  get  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  ready  to  be  issued  the 
first  week  In  February.  There  arc  so  many 
special  reports  to  be  Included  among  the  doc- 
uments, and  these  reports  come  in  so  dilator- 
ily, that  the  work  cannot  leave  the  hands  of 
the  printers  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 
We  had  to  wait  last  month,  right  In  the  midst 
of  a  form,  for  a  portion  of  a  special  report  to 
be  received  from  an  officer.  We'shall  have  to 
ask  others  to  exercise  patience. 
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SoxB  papers,  in  the  Btate,  have  noticed  nn- 
fttYorably  the  non-action  of  the  late  session  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Association,  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  text-books.  This  matter  had  been 
committed  by  the  legislature  to  the  consider- 
fttiou  of  a  board,  which  liad  not  then  folly  ma- 
tured its  plans,  and  was  not  then  prepared  to 
indicate  what  would  be  all  the  points  in  its 
report.  Any  action  on  the  part  of  the  associa- 
tion would  have  been  premature,  and  would 
seem  to  have  trespassed  upon  the  province 
of  the  text  book  board. 

A  LABQBR  attendance  of  teachers  upon  the 
Institutes  should  be  secured  this  coming  year. 
Over  nine  thousand  teachers  were  employed 
in  our  public  schools  last  year,  and  only  five 
thousand,  inrall,  were  enrolled  in  the  institutes 
during  thai  time.  In  some  states,  the  percent- 
ile of  attendance  is  much  larger.  The  advan- 
tages of  ourinstitnte  instruction— everywhere 
acknowledged  to  be  of  a  superior  character, 
must  be  appreciated  by  every  earnest  teacher. 
The  school  boards  should  exercise  a  more  lib- 
eral spirit,  and  permit  the  teachers,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  attend  the  institutes,  when 
held  during  term  time.  This  action  will  prove 
a  decided  benefit  to  their  schools. 

The  outline  of  studies  for  the  institutes 
to  be  held  the  coming  year  has  already  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  printers,  and  is 
being  issued  to  the  several  county  superin- 
tendents who  have  Institutes  this  spring.  A 
BuflScient  number  have  been  published  to 
supply  all  the  institutes  for  the  whole  year. 
They  can  be  sent  at  any  time  to  the  superin- 
tendents, to  be  distributed  among  the  teach- 
ers who  desire  to  prepare  the :r. selves  for  the 
Institute  instruction,  this  year.  This  outline 
embraces  the  third  part  of  a  course  of  study 
adop  ted  two  years  ago.  Prof.  Graham  has  pre- 
pared tue  material  on  orthoepy,  orthography, 
and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  Prof. 
McGregor,  on  arithmetic  and  grammar;  Prof. 
Salisbury,  on  U.  S.  history,  the  constitutions, 
and  general  exercises ;  and  Prof.  Thayer,  on 
penmanship  and  geography.  In  the  appendix 
is  pur)li8hed  the  course  of  study  for  ungraded 
schools,  which  was  included  in  the  circular 
for  the  summer  and  fall  institutes,  last  year. 

The  regents  of  the  state  university,  at  their 
semi-annual  meeting  last  month,  created  sev- 
eral new  professorships,  and  elected  persons 
to  fill  them,  as  well  as  the  chairs  made  vacant 
by  the  recent  death  of  two  professors.  James 
C.  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  was  made 
professor  of  astronomy,  and  the  director  of  the 
Washburn  Observatory;  John  E.  Davies,  pro- 
fessor of  physics;  Edward  A.  Birge,  professor 


of  zoology;  A.  H.  PottengiD,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  professor  of  Greek;  John  C.  Freeman, 
of  Chicago,  professor  of  English  literature; 
Allen  1).  Conover,  a  graduate  of  the  state  uni- 
versity, professor  of  civil  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering. The  positions  of  instructor  in  bot- 
any and  assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
and  of  instructor  in  Latin,  were  established, 
but  no  teachers  were  chosen  to  fill  them. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Normal  Regents,  held  at  Madison,  February 
6th,  there  was  presented  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Chandler,  Hay,  and  Evans,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed, at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
board,  to  investigate  the  charges  of  Pres.  W. 
F.  Phelps,  formerly  of  the  Whitewater  school, 
against  Professors  Rockwood  and  Salisbury. 
Thereupon,  the  board  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolutions: 

Whbbeas,  The  committee  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  charges  made  by 
President  Phelps  against  Professors  Rock- 
wood  and  Salisbury,  of  the  Whitewater  school, 
have  made  their  report;  now,  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  said  report,  snd  the  testimonj 
taken  by  said  committee, 

JSetolved^  That  the  charges  are  not  snstaln- 
ed,  and  that  the  said  professors  are  ftilly  exon- 
erated therefrom. 

Resolved^  That  the  answers  of  said  profes- 
sors to  said  charges,  together  with  the  written 
statements  of  the  three  higher  classes  of  said 
school,  and  all  other  papers  relating  to  said 
matter,  be  placed  on  file,  subject  to  public  in- 
spection. 

Miss  Mary  A.  West,  the  efficient  county  su- 
perintendent of  Knox  Co.,  Ill,  said  recently, 
in  an  address  before  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, at  Springfield: 

The  next  need  of  our  country  schools  ts  a 
well-arranged  course  qf  study.  All  the  argu- 
ments brought  to  prove  the  necessity  for  (»uch 
a  course  in  city  schools  are  equally  applicable 
here:  indeed,  they  have  greater  force  here, 
because  the  difficulties  and  the  needs  are  great- 
er. Ever  since  taking  charge  of  the  s  shools  of 
Knox  county,  the  securing  of  snch  a  course 
has  been  one  of  ray  main  objective  points. 
And  we  have  made  such  progress  toward  it, 
that  I  feel  safe  In  telling  you,  today,  that  it  is 
not.  as  so  many  think,  an  impracticable  thing; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  decidedly  practicable  and 
practical.  To  secure  it,  requires  only  good 
common  sense,  determination,  and  patience 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  with  perhaps  a 
little  extra  grit  thrown  into  the  composition 
of  the  county  superintendent.  To  wisely  pre- 
pare such  a  course,  and  see  that  it  is  property 
carried  out,  brings  up  the  need  of  a  toi$e^  in- 
telltgenL  conadentious^  patient  county  tipef' 
intendent. 
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In  some  states,  teachers  are  subjected  to  a  more  or  less  rigid  examin- 
ation on  the  rudiments  of  zoology  as  a  pre-requisite  to  their  holding 
even  the  lowest  grade  teacher's  certificate.  Although  such  a  requisition 
is  not  in  force  in  Wisconsin,  yet  most  teachers  so  fully  realize  the  utility 
of  a  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  science,  as  well  as  its  availability  in  the 
direction  of  developing  the  perceptive  faculty,  that  they  are  disposed, 
80  far  as  possible,  to  encourage  research  in  this  direction.  So  fully  does 
the  author  of  the  present  paper  believe  that  certain  qualifications,  often 
regarded  as  the  results  of  the  exercise  of  a  special  gift,  are  due  wholly 
to  the  use  of  cultivated  perceptions,  that  he  ventures  to  assert  that  if 
to  a  class  uninstructed  in  zoology,  but  of  otherwise  average  attain- 
ment, the  question  be  put:  How  many  legs  has  a  spider?  the  few 
pupils  giving  a  correct  answer,  pitted  against  the  remainder  in  a  spell- 
ing match,  will  come  off  victorious  in  nearly  every  instance. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  attempting  to  explore  a  portion  of  the 
domain  of  zoological  science  is  to  determine  in  what  direction  we  can 
put  forth  our  efforts  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  explore  regions  with  which  every  one  is  already  perfectly  fa- 
miliar. It  is  by  no  means  conducive  to  mental  growth  for  a  teacher 
to  spend  her  time  in  interrogating  her  coming  presidents  as  to  the 
number  of  legs  a  cow  has,  or  whether  a  cow  has  two  or  more  horns- 
Object  and  oral  lessons  with  regard  to  things  about  which  one  either  al- 
ready knows  sufficient  or  justly  cares  to  know  nothing,  have  deservedly 
brought  some  modern  methods  into  disrepute.  If,  however,  the  same 
time  and  strength  be  expended  in  some  direction  where  new  and  use- 
1  — Vol.  IX.— No.  8 
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fill  facts  to  be  acquired  are  continually  met  with,  the  curiosity  is  stim- 
nlated  at  the  same  time  that  the  perceptive  faculties  are  constantly 
strengthened,  and  their  use  in  other  directions  rendered  all  the  more 
eflfective. 

Let  us,  then,  invite  our  pupils  into  a  comparatively  new  world.  Let 
us  interest  them  in  the  forms  and  in  the  habits  of  the  myriad  insect 
inhabitants  of  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  flood. 

Our  first  opponents  will  be  the  conservative  parents,  who  are  al- 
ways opposed  to  anything  new,  as  though  it  must  be  of  necessity 
wrong.  For  the  father,  who  is  either  a  farmer  or  necessarily  inter- 
ested in  agricultural  products,  it  will  be  suflScient  to  talk  of  the  eco- 
nomical view  of  the  case.  We  have  both  beneficial  and  injurious  in- 
sects. It  is  as  important  that  the  first  be  carefully  protected,  as  that 
the  latter  be  ruthlessly  destroj'^ed.  The  CoccinelUdce^  by  preying 
upon  plant  lice,  doubtless  preserve  various  kinds  of  vegetation  from 
entire  extermination,  and  it  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  the  Ichneti' 
monidce^  by  destroying  the  thousands  of  caterpillars  which  they  infest, 
save  as  much  to  the  horticulturist  and  to  the  farmer,  as  the  potato 
beetle,  and  the  cotton  worm,  and  the  army  worm  destroy.  For  the 
conservative  mother  there  must  be  another  line  of  thought.  She 
will  be  sure  that  the  children  will  be  poisoned  to  death  by  the  bites 
or  stings  of  the  "  nasty  insects."  It  will  take  p^ience  to  make  her 
believe  that  most  insects,  most  spiders,  and  most  snakes  are  thor- 
oughly innocuous.  Spiders,  short  of  the  tarantula,  are  terrible  only 
in  appearance;  there  are,  perhaps,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  species 
of  venomous  snakes  in  the  United  States;  and  wasps  and  bees  rarely 
pick  a  quarrel.  These  facts  should  be  encouraging.  To  the  last  state- 
ment, it  may  be  added  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  family  are  entirely 
trustworthy,  and  may  be  handled  with  impunity,  as  the  stings  are  in- 
variably confined  to  the  gentler  (?)  sex. 

But  she  may  object,  that  she  doesn't  want  her  children  taught  to 
catch  and  kill  insects.  Such  instruction  will  make  them  heartless, 
bloodthirsty,  inhumane.  As  a  question  of  ethics,  however,  what  could 
she  say  to  this?  Which  is  the  better?  that  the  beautifully  variegated 
butterfly,  in  his  magnificence,  shall  be  treated  with  a  drop  of  chloro- 
form or  some  other  anesthetic,  by  means  of  which  he  shall  sleep  him- 
self gently  into  oblivion,  and  afterwards  be  the  object  of  admiration 
for  children  who  should  be  taught  to  wonder  at  the  works  of  creation, 
and  honor  and  love  their  author,  or  that  he  shall  be  battered  by  the 
winds  and  the  rains  until  the  inclement^season^pf  winter  freezes  his 
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life  slowly  away,  if  he  has  luckily  escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  while 
yet  alive,  in  order  to  help  fill  the  raaw  of  some  insectivorous  bird? 

But,  objections  aside,  are  there  any  of  the  fraternity  who  would 
willingly  do  something  in  this  particular  direction?  Assuming  the 
answer  to  be  yos,  let  us  see  what  we  can  first  do.*  Let  us  secure  a 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  of  what  an  animal  is.  It  is 
perhaps  needless  to  say  that  this  definition  must  not  be  given  to  the 
pupils,  but  obtained  from  them.  The  words  in  which  their  thoughts 
are  embodied  may  not  always  be  the  best,  but  they  can  be  changed  by 
judicious  suggestions  until  the  result  embodies  the  three  points  of 
K/%,  sensation^  and  voluntary  motion,  by  which  we  provisionally  segre- 
gate animals  from  other  created  things. 

Object  lessons  must  then  follow,  by  means  of  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  pupils  the  various  characteristics  of  the  four  main  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  •  Tangible  visible  objects  from  which  to  educe 
these  ideas  are  a  necessity.  A  living  snake  whose  vertebrae  may  be 
felt,  or  a  few  still  connected  vertebrae  from  the  skeleton  of  any  quad- 
ruped will  answer  the  purpose — ^for  the  vertebrates;  any  myriapod 
(thousand-legged  worm),  easily  found  under  stones,  in  damp  places,  or 
under  the  bark  of  decaying  trees,  is  excellent  for  the  illustration  of  the 
pecnliarity  which  characterizes  the  articulates;  snails,  from  the  river 
or  from  the  woods,  supply  material  for  developing  the  idea  of  moU 
lusks,  and  we  may  even  illustrate  the  radiates  if  we  bethink  ourselves 
of  the  crinoids  which  fill  our  limestone  rocks,  or  of  the  hydra  which 
may  be  easily  obtained  from  almost  any  fresh  water  pool,  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  which  a  pocket  lens  will  render  sufiSciently  large  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration.  Star  fish  from  the  salt  water,  if  obtainable,  are 
of  course  excellent,  and  preferable  for  this  latter  purpose.  Having 
thus  fixed  the  four  grand  ideas  which  underlie  the  Guvierian  classifi- 
cation of  the  animal  kingdom,  let  us  not  linger  among  the  verte- 

*  The  anthor  of  this  paper  is  not  etriving  here  for  a  philosophical  representation  of  the  de- 
ductive or  Indnctive  system  of  instractlon,  but  is  only  trying  to  indicate  a  method  by  which,  in 
his  experience,  he  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  remits.  He  might  insist  that  a  practical 
mode  mnst  be  philosophical,  even  though  to  some  the  plan  here  marked  out  may  appear  to  be 
an  unwarrantable  combination  of  the  two  modes  of  philosophical  disquistion. 

Many  teachers  will  find  a  preliminary  lesson  advantageous.    This  lesson  should  develop: 

1.  Definition  of  natural  history,  as  distinguished  trom  political  or  national  history. 

2.  Some  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature:  the  mineral, 
the  vegetable,  the  animal. 

8.  The  convenience  of  a  separate  investigation  of  these  kingdoms,  and  the  namM  of  the  sd- 
tBces  hence  resulting,  to-wit:  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology. 
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brates  where  most  are  at  least  fairly  well  acquainted,  bat  let  us  turn 
our  atteution  to  the  sub-kingdom  or  branch  articulates.* 

Let  the  pupils  then  be  encouraged  to  bring  in  representatives 
of  the  branch  of  articulates,  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  By  this  means, 
sufficient  material  will  soon  be  collected  to  enable  the  pupil  himself, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  to  form  a  division  of  the  branch 
somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Articulates  with  six,  eight,  or  many  legs;  breathing  by  means  of 
pores  opening  along  the  sides  of  the  body;  integument  moderately 
hard. 

2.  Articulates  with  ten  legs;  breathing  by  means  of  gills;  integu- 
ment usually  very  hard^     r 

3.  Articulates  with  no  legs;  breathing  through  an  exceedingly 
porous  skin,  or  by  frequently  inconspicuous  organs  at  one  extremity 
of  the  body;  integument  soft. 

The  learner  will  thus  have  separated  the  branch  or  sub-kingdom 
into  three  groups  of  individuals.  These  groups  are  technically  de- 
nominated classes^  the  first  class  comprising  insects,  the  second  crws- 
taceans,  and  the  third  worms.  Thus  all  the  articulates  collected  and 
examined  have  been  arranged  in  these  three  classes.  Any  new  cap- 
tures can  at  once  be  assigned  to  their  proper  place,  and  the  nucleus 
of  a  cabinet  is  fornied.  Henceforth  let  no  member  of  a  class  be  found 
away  from  his  closely-related  fellows,  and  among  those  whose  rela- 
tionship is  plainly  more  remote.    Now  to  proceed. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  individuals  thus  classified  as  insects, 
accompanied,  or  rather  preceded,  by  still  more  extensive  collections  on 
the  pan  of  the  pupils,  will  lead  very  easily  to  a  further  subdivision 
into  groups.    There  will  be  found: 

1.  Insects  with  three  distinct  parts  to  the  body,  viz:  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen;  with  six  legs;  usually  with  wings. 

2.  Insects  with  but  two  distinct  parts  to  the  body,  the  head  and 
thorax  being  closely  united;  with  eight  legs;  without  wings. 

3.  Insects  with  many  distinct  parts,  from  ten  to  more  than  one 
hundred;  with  two  or  four  legs  to  each  segment  of  the  body  below 
the  head ;  without  wings. 

We  will  denominate  these  groups  sub-classes,  and  call  them  res- 

*  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  correct  term  be  always  employed  for  the  dirialon 
under  consideration.  The  teacher  should  not  carelessly  confound  the  words  class,  order, 
genus,  etc.,  etc.,  but  always  Rive  each  its  proper  place  and  hence  a  definite  significance;  for 
hero,  as  In  every  other  direction,  example  will  be  found  vastly  more  eflfectual  than  preeepL 
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pectively  by  the  names  true  insects,  spiders^  and  myriapods.  Indivi- 
daals  belonging  to  these  sub-classes  must  now  be  kept  by  themselves. 
By  this  time,  though  reason  asserts  that  our  field  of  investigation 
has  been  constantly  narrowing,  yet  experience  has  so  sharpened 
the  vision  and  whetted  the  appetite  that  a  requisition  upon  the  pupils 
for  more  materials  wherewith  to  further  sort  out  individuals  by  rea- 
son of  other  resemblances  that  force  themselves  upon  their  attention, 
will  be  filled  at  once,  and  so  numerously  that  all  will  begin  to  believe, 
if  not  partially  realize,  that  the  portion  of  the  territory  to  be  sur- 
veyed is  almost  illimitable.  0.  S.  Westcott. 

{To  b0  eaiUinutd,) 


si 
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I  am  in  my  seventieth  year,  and  find  the  subject  6f  English  Orthog- 
raphy is,  for  the  fourth  time  within  my  recollection,  and  for  the  fifth 
time  within  my  knowledge,  receiving  special  attention. 

1.  When  a  boy,  I  recollect  a  book  of  my  grandfather's,  in  which 
the  words  were  all  spelled  in  the  simplest  manner,  without  commas, 
semi-colons,  or  other  points  in  the  body  of  the  book,  but  in  place 
thereof,  a  few  pages  of  each  in  the  last  of  the  book,  with  direction  to 
the  reader  to  pepper  his  dish  with  them  to  suit  hia  own  taste.  Of  the 
history  of  this  effort  to  simplify  our  orthography,  I  have  little  infor- 
mation. 

2.  About  the  year  1825,  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  Vermont  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea,  that  a  large  amount  of  time  and  money  was 
needlessly  expended  in  ''  learning  to  spell,"  and  conceived  it  to  be  in 
the  line  of  benevolent  action  to  devise  a  remedy.  Being  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  he  succeeded  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  in  inducing  frieuds  to  furnish  means  to  publish  several  books 
with  the  words  spelled  in  accordance  with  his  scheme.  But  after 
bankrupting  himself  and  his  friends,  the  matter  was  abandoned,  and 
the  world  moved  on  as  before. 

8.  About  18:10,  there  was  another  paroxysm.  I  was  then  teaching 
an  Academy  in  central  New  York,  and  recollect  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  leader  in  the  movement,  proposing  to  make  us  a  visit,  and  to 
make  our  Academy  one  of  the  pioneer  schools  in  this  reform.  In  this 
letter,  he  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  "  within  five  years,  all 
books  and  periodicals  in  the  English  language  would  be  printed  in 
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accordance  with  the  advanced  ideas."    It  needless  to  say  that  his  san- 
guine anticipations  have  not  been  realized. 

4.  About  1858,  I  took  charge,  for  a  time,  of  what  was  then  Brock- 
Way,  now  Ripon  College.  I  found  there  two  students,  both  teachers 
of  Stenography,  and  both  having  a  wider  reputation  than  was  good 
for  them  as  students,  as  lecturers  before  teachers^  institutes  on  the 
subject  of  Phonetics.  Their  spelling  was,  I  hope,  in  accord  with 
their  reformed  standard,  for  it  certainly  was  not  in  accord  with  any 
other.  Having  to  make  more  corrections  in  the  spelling  of  their  com- 
positions than  was  pleasant,  I  asked  one  of  them  to  stop  for  a  private 
interview,  when  the  following  conversation  in  substance  took  place: 
Teacher,  I  think  you  would  do  well  to  pay  more  attention  to  spell- 
ing, even  if  you  have  to  pay  less  attention  to  other  studies. 

Student.  I  have  no  patience  with  spelling,  and  I  am  confident  that 
in  a  very  short  time,  no  one  will  be  expected  to  conform  to  the  pres- 
ent recognized  standard. 

T,  Fortunes  have  been  expended  in  attempts  to  reform  our  spelling, 
but  with  no  permanent  results.  Why  do  you  expect  to  succeed  when 
80  many  have  failed? 

5.  They  failed  because  they  did  not  go  far  enough.  We  propose 
to  have  a  distinct  character  for  each  sound,  and  that  no  character 
shall  represent  more  than  one  sound. 

T.  In  that  case  /ou  will  need  to  use  new  letters,  and  virtually  to 
inake  a  new  language.    What  charaters  do  you  propose  to  use? 

S.  That  has  not  yet  been  settled,  but  the  matter  is  to  be  discussed 
at  our  next  convention.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  use 
Webster's  notation,  as  far  as  practicable,  so  as  to  introduce  but  few 
new  characters.    But  the  subject  is  not  free  from  difficulties. 

T.  Why  do  you  not  make  use  of  your  short-hand  characters,  if 
they  are,  as  you  maintain,  most  easily  made,  and  best  fitted  for  the 
use  designed? 

S,  That  has  been  proposed,  and  I  should  favor  it,  and  I  think  it  not 
improbable,  that  at  our  next  National  Phonetic  Convention,  it  will 
be  adopted. 

T.  Why  not  go  a  step  farther,  and  make  your  short-hand  phonetic 
alphabet,  the  alphabet  for  all  nations,  so  that  a  given  character  shall 
represent  a  given  elemental  sound  in  whatever  language? 

8.  That,  too,  has  been  proposed,  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  within 
three  years,  a  World's  Phonetic  Convention  will  be  called  to  meet  at 
Paris,  and  that  this  will  be  adopted  as  the  World's  Alphabet. 
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r.  When  your  World's  Convention  are  together,  and  have  adopted 
the  improved  and  simplified  alphabet,  just  induce  them  to  let  the  same 
soufids  represent  the  same  ideas  in  all  languages^  and  we  shall  have 
not  only  a  common  alphabet,  but  a  common  language  for  the  whole 
human  family. 

As  our  great  rebellion  began  within  the  prescribed  three  years,  it 
is  perhaps  allowable  to  attribute  the  failure  of  the  scheme  to  this 
cause.  At  any  rate,  I  think  the  World's  Phonetic  Convention  has 
hot  been  yet  called. 

5.  It  is  now  proposed  to  secure  a  simplification  of  our  orthography, 
by  a  more  gradual  process;  and  many  able  scholars  are  giving  the 
matter  their  earnest  attention.  It  is  to  be  presumed  they  have  not 
undertaken  so  great  a  work  without  first  sitting  down  and  deliberate- 
ly "counting  the  cost";  without  surveying  carefully  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered;  without  a  definite  idea  of  the  end  to  be  ultimate- 
ly reached.  I  presume  they  "  aim  at  perfection,"  and  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied until  we  have  a  distinct  character  for  every  elemental  sound, 
and  no  sound  represented  by  more  than  one  character.  But  how  long 
will  be  required  to  attain  this  by  a  gradual  process  ?  Noah  Webster  at- 
tempted some  reforms  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  our  orthogra- 
phy, but  with  the  weight  of  Yale  and  Amherst,  and  the  common 
sense  of  the  nation  in  his  favor,  the  "  Cambridge  swells  "  quote  from 
Quinctilian,  '^  Usus  est  norma  loquendi"  and  challenge  us  to  point 
out  a  case  where  the  best  Cambridge  scholars  have  spelled  traveler 
with  a  single  I,  and  so  with  other  words;  and  so  successful  have  they 
been  hitherto  in  their  clamor,  that  the  red  tape  gentry  at  Washing- 
ton inform  us  that  they  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  follow  Webster,  in 
-deviating  from  usage,  and  have  accordingly  directed  that  in  all  rec- 
ords at  Washington  the  orthography  of  Worcester  and  not  of  Web- 
rster  shall  be  followed.  If  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  so 
long  a  time,  in  cases  calling  so  loudly  for  reform,  can  any  man  now 
living  expect  the  end  prescribed  to  be  reached  within  the  time  of  his 
^reat-grandchildren  ? 

But  suppose  the  end  reached,  what  shall  be  done  with  all  the  books 
now  printed?  Shall  they  be  destroyed,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
new  books,  printed  in  accordance  with  the  reformed  orthography  and 
reformed  characters;  or  shall  we  have  two  languages,  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  English,  like  the  ancient  and  the  modern  Greek,  the  an- 
cient American  and  the  modern;  the  one  to  be  studied  for  every  day 
use,  and  the  other  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  our 
predecessors? 
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But  1  am  pursuing  this  train  of  thought  too  far.  My  object  in 
writing  was  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether,  if  the  reform  be  deemed 
practicable,  it  is  really  desirable.  Is  not  "  learning  to  spell  "  as  well 
fitted  to  develope  mental  power,  at  an  early  period  of  mental  growth, 
as  anything  which  can  be  substituted  for  it? 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  study  is  to  secure  the  power  of  con- 
centrating the  thoughts  upon  one  object,  and  shutting  out  every- 
thing else.  This  power  is  not  acquired  in  a  day.  It  requires  a  long 
continued  process  of  study,  just  adapted  to  the  power  of  the  student. 
If  the  study  is  above  the  mental  power  acquired,  it  tends  to  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen;  just  as  muscular  power  is  increased  by  suU' 
able  exercise,  but  weakened  when  overtasked.  It  is  painful  to  witness 
the  obvious  over-strain  of  a  bright  little  scholar,  trying  to  analyze  a 
problem  too  hard  for  him;  and  it  is  still-  more  painful  to  know  that 
the  result  of  this  over-strain  is  to  weaken  instead  of  developing  men- 
tal power. 

It  seems  plain  to  me  that  memoriter  studies  should  be  almost  ex- 
clusively pursued  until  the  child  is  about  ten  years  old,  and  this  con- 
clusion seems  to  me  to  be  borne  out  by  an  unusual  amount  of 
experience  in  teaching.  Among  these  memoriter  studies,  learning  to 
spell  seems  entitled  to  the  highest  place,  and  next  to  it  the  tables  in. 
arithmetic,  including  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi- 
sion, with  those  of  compound  numbers;  and  next,  suitable  lessons  in 
geography. 

Oive  me  a  scholar  who  at  the  age  of  ten  is  a  good  reader  and  spell-* 
er;  who  can  accurately  and  rapidly  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divide,  without  pretending  to  give  a  reason  why  or  when  he  should 
add,  subtract,  multiply,  or  divide;  and  let  him  have  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  elementary  geography;  and  if  at  the  age  of  fifteen  his 
attainments  do  not  comps^re  favorably  with  the  attainments  of  those 
who  have  substituted  something  else  for  these  memoriter  drills,  I 
will  consent  that  you  may  attribute  his  failure  to  my  fault,  andr 
not  to  that  of  his  previous  training.  C.  C.  Baylby. 

Watipun. 

Man  wastes  his  mornings  in  anticipating  his  afternoons,  and  wastes* 
his  afternoons  in  regretting  his  mornings. 

Make  no  more  vov/s  to  perform  this  or  that;  it  shows  no  greab 
strength,  and  makes  thee  ride  behind  thyself. 
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THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  writer  in  a  former  number  of  The  Contemporary  takes  up  the 
much  discussed  subject  of  pronunciation  and  spelling  in  our  language, 
and  makes  some  very  pertinent  suggestions  to  which  we  would  call 
attention;  for  if  anything  can  be  done  to  simplify  these  difficult  ac- 
quirements, no  pains  ought  to  be  spared  to  accomplish  that  end.  He 
attributes  the  present  lack  of  uniformity  to  the  fact  that  at  the  out- 
set no  principles  were  laid  down  by  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  and  when 
the  Normans  came  into  England,  they  added  to  the  confusion  already 
existing,  by  the  arbitrary  introduction  of  their  own  unsettled  speech, 
which  was  soon  further  increased  by  Latin  and  Greek  derivatives.  In 
the  development  of  our  language  there  have  been  greater  changes  in 
pronunciation  than  in  orthography,  and  hence  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  perhaps  a  return  to  original  utterance,  in  many  words  at  least, 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  acquiring  of  the  language.  This  cer- 
tainly would  be  far  easier  than  to  bring  about  a  uniform  method  in 
spelling.  It  is  evident  that  the  spelling  has  been  comparatively  sta- 
ble. It  is  therefore  more  reasonable  to  change  that  which  is  already 
mutable,  than  to  remodel  that  which  is  fixed.  Another  rea- 
son for  making  the  change  in  pronunciation  is  that  the  spoken  lan- 
gaage  is  far  less  extensive  and  copious  than  the  written,  and  hence 
the  labor  would  be  proportionately  less.  Even  if  the  phonetic  sys- 
tem of  spelling  were  introduced,  there  would  still  be  the  necessity  of 
learning  first  of  all  the  right  pronunciation.  A  few  examples  will  il- 
lustrate these  points. 

Take  the  words  soul  and  sole^  the  Irish  pronunciation  of  the  first 
word,  sotr/,  would  at  once  distinguish  it  from  the  other,  and  besides 
would  allow  us  to  give  the  original,  and  probably  the  correct 
sound  to  the  word  —  and  this  leads  us  to  the  statement  that  what  we 
call  ^^  Irish  brogue  *^  is  in  many  instances  the  correct  method  of  pro- 
nunciation. 

To  show  the  corruption  of  pronunciation,  take  that  class  of  words 
in  which  r  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  ford,  hard^  pork^  and  instead 
of  giving  the  full  rich  sound  of  r,  the  words  are  corrupted  into  laud^ 
haad^  pawh^  and  this  pronunciation  is  not  only  given  in  the  fashion- 
able circles  of  English  society,  but  we  hear  it  among  the  swells  of 
our  country.  In  such  case  the  lower  classes  have  given  the  tone  to 
the  upper,  for  originally  this  debased  pronunciation  belongs  to  the 
uncultured  and  ignorant.    It  is  only  a  short  time  since  we  heard  a 
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youDg  man  crying  out,  as  he  passed  along  the  aisles  in  the  cars,  aw^ 
in-jiz^  aw-in-jiz?  paas^  pirns?  Of  coarse,  he  meant  oranges  and 
pears. 

A  lessjinfamous  but  hardly  less  corrupt  pronunciation  occurs  in 
calling  Derby  Darhy^  Sergent  Sargeyit^  Greenwich  Greenitch^  or  Nor- 
wich Noritch.  The  simple  fact  is  that  cultured  people  have  learned 
these  outrages  from  jockeys  and  plow  boys.  But  how  is  the  best  pro- 
nunciation settled?  The  writer  referred  to  answers:  first,  that  is  beat 
which  gives  mentally  most  distinction  of  sense;  second,  other  things 
being  equal,  that  is  best  which  is  best  heard.  We  have  room  for  only 
a  few  illustrations  under  each  head. 

There  is  a  diflFerence  between  the  words  for,  fore,  and  four.  We 
often  pronounce  them  so  nearly  alike  that  that  the  distinction  of 
sense  is  lost.  An  Irishman,  however,  would  make  the  distinction 
clear.  In  the  words  flour  and  flower  we  fail  to  make  the  distinction, 
because  we  are  so  afraid  of  the  letter  r  as  to  force  a  short  vowel  into 
the  first  word,  and  pronounce  it  Jlouar.  In  the  words  half  and  calf, 
we  omit  the  sound  of  L  Originally  the  I  was  sounded,  as  it  is  now  in 
elm,  helm,  shelf,  etc.  We  have  also  given  an  arbitrary  pronunciation 
to  words  beginning  with  ps,  A;n,  and  a  few  other  double  consonants. 
Now,  in  German  or  Greek,  no  one  finds  any  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
these  sounds,  and  nothing  but  laziness  has  induced  us  to  make  knave 
and  nave,  knight  and  night  sound  alike.  So  if  the  ps  in  psalm  were 
sounded,  we  should  never  have  seen  the  order,  ^^  send  me  2  sam  bux/^ 
The  second  condition  of  right  pronunciation,  viz:  that  is  best  which 
is  best  heard,  other  things  being  equal  hardly  needs  demonstration. 

Our  purpose  has  not  been  to  write  out  a  theory  on  this  question, 
but  simply  to  call  attention  to  a  point  in  education  which  has  always 
been  considered  a  point  of  importance.  Much  time  is  spent  in  learn- 
ing to  spell,  and  much  that  is  certainly  useless.  We  have  arrived  at 
a  position,  where  a  good  speller  gets  no  credit,  but  a  bad  speller  gets 
much  shame.  We  are  of  the  opinion  thiit  if  more  attention  was  paid 
to  pronunciation,  and  some  rules  were  settled  on,  ambiguities  could 
be  avoided  and  our  language  greatly  simplified.  T.  P.  Sawik. 

Janesville. 

•  •  # 

Never  open  the  door  to  a  little  vice,  lest  a  great  one  should 
enter. 

What  we  need  most  is  not  so  much  to  realize  the  Ideal  as  to  ideal- 
ize the  Real. 
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SIX  REASONS  FOR  ABOLISHING  TARDINESS. 

There  is  a  very  grave  and  serious  evil  connected  with  the  attend- 
ance on  the  public  schools,  which  greatly  cripples  their  usefulness. 
It  is  the  carelessness  prevailing  among  parents  and  children,  concern- 
ing promptness  at  school;  and  we  beg  for  a  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  reasons  given  below  for  a  reform. 

No  parent  who  cares  for  the  best  welfare  of  his  children,  can  fail  to 
be  earnestly  desirous  that  they  obtain  the  best  culture,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, which  is  possible  to  them.  Hence  he  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  his  own  children  and  those  of  his  neighbors  shall  be  forming  a 
spirit  and  temper,  and  acquiring  habits  which  shall  help  them  to  be- 
come good  and  usciul  members  of  society. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  argument  which  we  ht^ve  to  urge.  A  habit 
of  carelessness  is  fostered  by  tardiness,  which  will  cling  to  them 
through  life,  and  bring  to  themselves  and  their  friends  great  unhap- 
piness.  Reflect  how  many  hours  are  wasted  daily,  how  many  valua- 
ble opportunities  lost,  by  the  pernicious  habit  of  carelessness  concern- 
ing appointments. 

Second.  A  spirit  of  lawlessness  is  thus  engendered,  which  in  after 
life  brings  forth  bitter  fruit.  Continual  transgression  of  a  known  law, 
which  is  understood  to  be  just  and  right,  cannot  fail  to  produce  con- 
tempt for  all  law. 

Third.  A  spirit  of  selfishness  is  cultivated;  for,  if  by  making  a  lit- 
tle greater  exertion,  so  much  benefit  might  result  to  a  school,  it  is  cer- 
tainly cultivating  a  selfish  love  of  ease  to  refuse  to  make  that  exer- 
tion. 

Fourth.  A  spirit  of  cruelty  is  fostered,  for  a  pupil  must  harden  his 
heart  when  he  declines  to  discontinue  a  practice  which  so  annoys  his 
teacher. 

Fifth.  A  pupil  loses  that  pride  in  his  school,  which  leads  him  to 
strive  to  make  it  distinguished  for  its  high  merit.  And  every  teacher 
knows  there  is  no  more  inspiring  motive  than  this  to  incite  scholars 
to  high  and  noble  endeavor. 

Sixth.  And  this  is  a  serious  point  —  the  child  loses  a  portion  of 
his  own  self-respect.  We  long  to  see  our  boys  manly,  and  our  girls 
womanly,  and  to  that  end  we  should  leave  no  means  untried  to  culti- 
vate in  them  that  honest  pride  of  character  which  scorns  to  do  that 
which  has  once  been  shown  to  be  wrong  or  foolish. 
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Parents,  let  as  think  on  these  things.  A  high  trust  is  confided  to 
our  care,  and  let  us  fear  to  mar  the  work  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
—  the  building  up  of  a  fine  and  noble  character —  by  our  thought- 
lessness or  our  selfishness.  A.  R.  Spbagub. 

Evansville. 


SELECTED. 
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JOHN  P.  FUCHS  AND  OTHERS. 


The  selection  of  John  P.  Fuchs,  M.  D.,  as  special  instructor  in  the 
German  and  French  languages,  by  the  regents,  in  1854,  followed  by 
his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  modern  languages  and  literature,  in 
1855,  resulted  in  his  haying  but  a  brief  connection  with  the  instita- 
tion,  at  that  period,  as  he  resigned  his  professorship  the  next  year,  to 
locate  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  published  and  edited  a  newspaper 
during  the  Fremont  campaign.  However,  upon  the  resignation  by 
Prof.  Pickard  of  the  chair  previously  occupied  by  himself,  he  was 
again  called  to  that  ofiice.  This  was  in  1861.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  position  until  the  autumn  of  1867,  when  his  chair  was 
abolished. 

Dr.  Fuchs  was  born  in  Paramaribo,  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana),  in 
1823.  His  father  was  a  German  from  the  Rhine  provinces  of  Prus- 
sia. The  son  left  South  America  in  1831,  for  Holland,  where  he  went 
to  school.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
gymnasium  at  Cologne,  but  soon  returned  to  Holland  to  attend  lec- 
tures at  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  afterwaixi  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Bohn,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  was  able  to  pass  government  examination,  and  was  awarded  the 
title  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He  then  went  to  Paris  and  practiced  in 
the  public  hospitals,  paying  especial  attention  to  surgery. 

In  1849,  Dr.  Fuchs  visited  the  United  States,  but  soon  returned  to 
Europe,  where  he  married,  coming  again  to  this  country  in  1851,  to 
stay  permanently.  He  lived  first  in  Philadelphia.  He  emigrated  to 
Wisconsin  in  1854,  when  he  became  a  resident  of  Madison,  and  soon 
commenced  instruction  in  the  University.    After  leaving  the  institu- 
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tion,  in  1867,  he  returned  to  Milwaukee,  to  teach  in  the  high  school 
of  that  city.  He  afterivard  moved  to  Chicago,  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  where  he  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1876.  Dr.  Fuchs  was  a  close  student,  and  skillful  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon.  He  wrote  for  numerous  domestic  and  foreign  periodi- 
cals. 

The  resignation,  in  1855,  of  Prof.  Fuchs  left  vacant  the  chair  of 
modern  languages  and  literature  in  the  University,  which  was  filled 
the  next  year  by  the  election  of  Auguste  Kursteiner,  J.  U.  C.  Prof. 
Kursteiner  continued  to  occupy  the  chair  until  1858,  when,  in  July 
of  that  year,  by  an  ordinance  taking  effect  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
of  September  following,  the  regents  declared  all  schools  or  chairs  of 
instruction  abolished,  and  all  appointments  to  the  same  null  and  void. 
Upon  the  "reconstruction"  of  the  University,  under  this  ordinance. 
Prof.  J.  C.  Pickard  was  elected  to  the  place  previously  occupied  by 
Prof.  Kursteiner. 

In  August  1868,  the  regents  of  the  University  elected  Addison  Em- 
ery Verrill  A.  M.,  to  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  and  entomol- 
ogy, his  instruction  to  be  given  by  lectures.  He  continued  a  non- 
resident professor  of  the  institution  until  June  1870,  when  he  resigned, 
He  was  born  at  Greenwood,  Maine,  the  ninth  of  February,  1839,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Lawrence  scientific  school.  Harvard  University. 
Since  1861,  he  has  been  prosessor  of  zoology  in  Yale  College,  and  is  a 
member  of  numerous  scientific  societies.  He  has  published  largely 
upon  zoology  in  American  scientific  periodicals.  Prof.  Verrill  has 
been  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sciences 
and  Arts  (Silliman's)  since  March,  1869.  Among  scientists  of  the 
United  States,  he  occupies  a  prominent  position.  His  residence  is 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

The  board  of  regents,  at  their  January  meeting,  1857,  created  by 
ordinance,  a  department  of  theoretic  and  practical  engineering,  but 
deferred  for  a  time  the  election  of  a  professor  to  the  chair  thus  estab- 
lished. Instruction  was  subsequently  given  by  Thomas  D.  Coryell 
in  that  department  —  continued  by  him  until  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  when  it  was  laid  aside.  However,  the  taking  charge  by 
Colonel  W.  R.  Pease,  in  1868,  of  that  department  so  long  vacant  but 
then  known  as  that  of  "engineering  and  military  tactics,"  resulted 
in  its  complete  organization.  In  1869,  the  regents  changed  the  chair 
to  that  of  "  military  science  and  civil  engineering,"  Colonel  Walter 
S.  Franklin,  S.  B.,  being  appointed  to  fill  the  position.    He  contin- 
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ued  in  that  ofiSce  one  year,  when  he  resigned.  Subsequently,  "  me- 
chanical engineering "  was  added  to  the  department. —  C.  W.  BuT- 
TERFiELD,  in  the  University  Press. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Normal  Schools  are  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  results  of  the  first  school  placed 
at  Albany,  at  whose  head  stood  the  renowned  and  lamented  David  P. 
Page  for  five  years,  were  so  satisfactory  that  seven  other  schools  have 
been  organized  in  various  parts  of  the  State  [New  York],  and  sup- 
ported by  liberal  annual  appropriations.  There  is  really  need  of  two 
more  at  least,  if  not  of  three:  one  in  the  Cham  plain  district,  one  on 
Long  Island,  and  one,  perhaps,  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties;  for 
the  whole  question  of  the  value  of  our  public  schools  turns  upon  the 
kind  of  teachers  employed.  A  good  teacher  will  have  a  good  school. 
Stately  buildings  may  aflfect  the  beholder,  and  costly  desks  make  a  pretty 
show,  but  they  cannot  educate.  The  tendency  is  to  underrate  the 
work  of  the  man  or  woman  who  is  to  meet  with  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this  generation  face  to  face.  One  fact  should  be  fixed  —  we  cannot  get 
too  good  teachers. 

The  normal  schools  are  necessary.  But  the  present  work  of  the 
normal  schools  is,  mainly,  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  studies  he  should 
pursue  elsewhere.  We  take  the  broad  ground  that  the  normal  school 
should  not  be  required  to  give  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  It  can  do  a  better  thing  for  the  pupil;  these 
studies  he  can  pursue  elsewhere.  The  normal  school  should  teach 
him  what  he  could  not  get  elsewhere —  namely,  the  "Principles  and 
Practice  of  Teaching."  Suppose  a  young  man  proposes  to  be  a 
teacher.  He  enters  a  normal  school,  and,  being  found  deficient  in 
spelling,  etc.,  is  sent  into  its  lowest  class.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
more  years  he  may  graduate.  He  now  seeks  a  school,  and  finds  out 
that  he  is  not  a  first-class  teacher,  although  a  normal  school  graduate. 
This  happens  in  many  instances;  the  result  is,  the  school  is  depreciated 
in  the  eyes  of  the  graduate,  and  of  the  community.  Now,  this  may 
result  from  two  causes:  First,  he  may  not  be  of  that  kind  of  timber 
of  which  teachers  can  be  made.  If  so,  he  ought  to  have  known  it 
before  he  gave  two  years  of  preparation,  and  the  State  ought  to  have 
known  it  before  it  expended  so  much  upon  him.    Secondly,  having 
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been  required  to  give  a  great  proportion  of  his  time  to  text-hook  work^ 
and  very  little  to  the  practice  of  teaching,  he  really  goes  out  poorly 
fitted  as  a  teacher.     The  result  is  the  fault  of  the  school. 

What  the  State  wants  is  good  teachers;  it  expends  $160,000  annu- 
ally for  this  purpose.  This  is  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay;iit  can  af- 
ford to  spend  $200,000.  But  is  the  present  plan  the  one  that  will  se- 
cure the  best  teachers,  and  the  most  of  them?     We  think  not. 

A  better  plan  would  be:  (1)  to  admit  no  one  who  is  not  qualified 
to  teach  (as  the  popular  saying  is);  (2)  to  begin  to  instruct  them  at 
once  in  the  science  of  teaching.  The  point  aimed  at  should  be  skill 
in  instructing  others;  the  pupil  should  feel  every  day  that  he  is  learn- 
ing how  to  manage  and  instruct  a  school;  (3)  to  have  a  course  that 
could  be  finished  in  about  eighteen  weeks,  and  to  give  all  a  certificate 
good  for  one  year;  (4)  to  have  two  such  courses]  each  year;  (5)  to 
arrange  so  that  pupils  who  desired  five  years,  ten  years,Jor  life  certifi- 
cates, could  return  after  a  term's  absence  employed  in  teaching,  and 
obtain  more  instruction  and  more  practice  in  teaching. 

The  result  would  be,  that  we  should  have  4,000  or  5,000  going  out 
from  the  normal  schools  each  year;  for  they,  when  relieved  from  the 
task  of  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches,  could  partially  prepare 
all  who  should  enter  as  pupils.  Those  who  were  successful,  would 
return  for  better  certificates,  so  that,  eventually,  there  would  be  a 
class  to  graduate  from  each  normal  school  who  would  each  j  be,  from 
instruction  and  practice,  skilled  and  successful  teachers. 

The  time  has  certainly  come,  when  the  normal  schools  can  do  more 
for  the  schools  of  the  State  each  year,  than  send  out  between  200  and 
300  graduates.  As  many  are  women,  and  they  are  soon  married,  the 
influence  of  the  graduates  is  constantly  diminishing  from  the  day 
they  graduate. 

■The  writer  is  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  normal  school;  his  stay  in 
the  school  was  but  little  over  one  term.  He  felt  then,  and  feels  now, 
that  the  school  was  the  foundation  of  his  success  as  a  teacher;  but  it 
was  the  instruction  received  in  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing that  was  a  benefit.  The  instruction  in  the  usual  branches  of 
knowledge  is  not  superior  in  the  normal  schools  to  that  in  many  other 
schools  in  the  State.  Those  who  come  to  the  school  to  be  instructed 
as  teachers,  should  only  ask  specific,  and  not  general  instruction  —  in- 
struction to  fit  them  as  teachers,  and  which  cannot  be  obtained  else- 
where.—  N.  Y.  School  Journal. 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  —  III. 

Self-Improvement  — It  is  iDcutnbent  upon  all  teachers  to  continu- 
ally study  and  improve  themselves.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to 
those  who,  for  any  cause,  have  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  professional  preparation.  The  new  subjects  investigated 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  natural  history,  mental  philosophy,  and 
general  history  and  literature,  as  these  are  most  neglected.  Several 
of  these  subjects  may  be  taken  up  in  direct  connection  with  school- 
work,  and  the  improvement  of  the  teacher  made  incidental  to  his  class 
duties.  For  example,  a  teacher  has  never  studied  botany,  and  he 
wishes  to  give  some  elementary  instruction  to  a  class  of  children  upon 
plants.  He  would  do  well  to  procure  some  little  work,  like  Miss 
Youmans'  "  First  Book  in  Botany,"  or  Gray's  "  How  Plants  Grow," 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  method  of  study.  Then  let  him  com- 
mence with  the  leaves,  observing  their  form,  edges,  and  structure,  and 
so  go  on,  by  almost  imperceptible  steps,  from  an  observation  of  the 
parts  to  a  comprehension  of  the  whole.  The  pupils  would  be  greatly 
interested  and  improved  by  the  process,  but  the  teacher  would  receive 
the  greatest  benefit,  and,  by  continuing  the  process,  he  has  the  power 
to  make  up,  in  a  great  measure,  for  previous  deficiencies. 

The  summer  schools  for  professional  instruction  afford  teachers  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  studies  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and  it 
becomes  a  question  of  grave  moment,  whether  a  teacher  who  neglects 
these  opportunities,  or  who  has  not  sufficient  energy  to  overcome  the 
ordinary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attending  these  schools,  has  the  de- 
sire for  the  improvement,  the  energy,  and  the  will,  which  are  necessary 
to  successful  teaching. 

Details  of  Work.  —  The  course  ot  study  prepared  for  country 
schools,  is  founded  upon  the  same  general  principle  as  that  for  graded 
schools  given  at  length  in  the  chapter  upon  "  Course  of  Study."  It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  condense  the  longer  course  in  regard  to 
time,  and  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  country  schools.  The  problem  to  solve,  was  to  pre- 
pare a  course  that  should  broaden  the  present  instruction,  introduce 
more  rational  methods,  provide  for  more  practical  work,  and  stimulate 
teachers  to  higher  endeavor,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  set  the  standard 
so  high  as  to  be  unattainable  by  a  majority  of  teachers  now  employed, 
and  so  to  act  as  a  discouragement  rather  than  an  incentive  to  effort.  The 
changes  in  the  present  practices  which  this  course  of  study  proposes 
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are  entirely  practical,  as  has  been  proved  by  actual  trial  in  many 
schools,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  better  results  which  will 
follow  from  the  adoption  of  this  improved  coarse  may  not  be  realized 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Alphabet.  —  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  read  by  the  word  or  the 
sentence  methods.  The  unit  of  attention,  in  the  former,  is  the  word ;  in 
the  latter,  the  sentence.  The  former  is  better  known,  and  more  ex- 
tensively practiced;  but  the  latter,  which  is  comparatively  new,  is 
doubtless  more  philosophical,  and  will  lead  to  better  results,  when 
adopted.  The  details  of  these  methods  must  be  obtained  from  manu- 
als of  insruction,  or  from  living  teachers.  By  either  of  them,  the 
letters  are  learned  incidentally,  while  the  pupil  is  intent  on  the  idea 
or  thought  represented,  and  the  least  possible  amount  of  time  is  di- 
rectly spent  for  this  purpose. 

Reading,  —  Sentences  should  always  be  read  as  a  unit,  and  the  pupil 
should  not  be  permitted  to  pronounce  each  word  as  though  discon- 
nected from  the  others.  In  all  primary  reading,  pupils  should  fully 
understand  the  thought  before  tr3'ing  to  express  it.  They  should 
never  be  allowed  to  read  what  they  cannot  understand^  and  they  should 
always  express  the  thought  from  the  book,  as  they  would  the  same 
*  thought  in  conversation.  By  observing  these  simple  directions,  the 
conventional  school-drawl  may  be  broken  up,  root  and  branch,  and  an 
onerous  mechanical  exercise  may  be  changed  into  an  interesting  and 
intelligent  one. 

Spelling,  —  An  almost  complete  revolution  is  recommended  in  teach^ 
ing  the  art  of  spelling.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  learns  a  single  word  or 
sentence,  let  him  be  taught  to  copy  it  on  his  slate.  The  first  copying 
should  be  with  the  printed  characters,  to  more  quickly  familiarize  him 
with  the  form  of  the  letters,  but  these  should  gradually  give  place  to 
the  script  letter,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  script  letters 
are  used  exclusively.  This  copying  of  lessons  from  the  chart 
and  book  should  be  continued  as  a  daily  exercise  for  at  least  three 
years,  although  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  copy  all  the  lessons.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  first  term,  the  pupil  should  also  commence  writ- 
ing descriptions  of  objects,  beginning  by  telling  one  thing,  and  increas- 
ing the  amount  until  full  descriptions  are  given.  In  this  way,  spell- 
ing and  penmanship  are  both  taught  incidentally  while  other  lessons 
are  studied,  and  the  time  for  teaching  them  directly  is  saved.  By  this 
method,  the  pupil  never  guesses  at  the  spelling  of  a  word;  never  spells 
orally  except  with  the  written  or  printed  characters  before  him ;  never 
2  — Vol.  IX.— No.  8 
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hears  or  sees  a  misspelled  word;  and  he  spells  every  word  he  knows 
correctly.  The  words  that  he  does  not  know,  he  does  not  try  to  spell 
until  he  has  looked  them  out,  and  this  leads  to  good  spelling  all  the 
time. 

Object'Lessons.  —  The  object-lessons  are  systematized,  and  from  the 
very  first  are  made  to  include  the  element  of  the  sciences.  They  are 
made  so  progressive,  that  any  teacher  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  give 
them,  and  gradually  become  acquainted  with  the  science  of  which 
they  form  a  part  in  the  way  already  pointed  out.  More  or  less  time 
may  be  given  to  this  part  of  the  instruction,  depending  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  school  and  the  skill  of  the  teachers.  It  may  be  made 
to  constitute  the  best  half  of  teaching,  awakening  mental  activity, 
and  storing  the  mind  with  the  most  useful  knowledge.  These  object- 
lessons  may  frequently  be  made  general  for  the  whole  school,  thus  af- 
fecting another  saving  in  time. 

Sural  Affairs,  —  It  is  a  fact  much  to  be  deplored,  that  in  country 
schools  there  are  no  exercises  which  take  into  consideration  country 
life.  The  occupation  which  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  people, 
and  all  its  varied  and  contingent  interests,  are  scarcely  recognized  in 
school-work.  Children,  fresh  from  the  farm,  with  an  extensive,  but 
unsystematized  knowledge  of  the  farm  processes,  and  an  active  inter- 
est in  them,  are  set  to  tasks  which  have  no  relation  to  these  activities, 
and  which  usually  are  abstract  and  uninteresting.  A  rational  system 
of  instruction  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  first  step  in  the  school- 
work  shall  be  to  make  the  child  conscious  of  what  he  already  knows, 
to  arrange  knowledge  in  proper  order,  and  to  stimulate  observation 
and  inquiry  in  the  very  direction  in  which  the  mind  has  already  been 
developed. 

These  country  children  know  a  great  deal  about  plants,  their  names, 
their  forms,  their  uses,  and  their  manner  of  growth.  A  little  stimu- 
lus only  is  necessary  to  excite  a  great  interest  in  the  general  subject 
of  plant  leading  on  by  short  steps  to  systematic  botany  and  vegetable 
physiology.  They  know  also  a  great  deal  about  domestic  animals, 
their  characteristics,  their  habits,  and  their  products.  Starting  from 
this  knowledge,  it  is  easy  to  lead  them  to  make  further  investigations 
in  the  same  direction,  cultivating  their  perceptive  powers  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  and  storing  their  minds  with  knowledge  that  reaches 
out  toward  the  material  word  on  the  one  side,  and  toward  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  upon  the  other,  and  indispensable  as  a  basis  to  a  wide 
and  general  culture.     The  knowledge  which^the  child  has  in  regard 
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to  bees  and  other  insects;  to  the  succession  of  farm  processes  from 
seed  time  to  harvest;  to  the  manipulations  necessary  to  produce  a  crop 
and  prepare  it  for  the  market;  and  to  the  processes  and  products  of 
household  labor  and  economy  —  all  can  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
the  process  of  education,  doubling  the  interest  in  study  and  increas- 
ing the  products  manifold. 

In  following  this  method,  the  teacher  is  but  obeying  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  the  laws  of  mental  development,  proceeding  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  making  the  previous  experience  of 
the  child  the  basis  for  its  future  growth.  Besides  the  advantage  to 
the  child  itself,  this  method  aids  education  in  other  ways.  It  takes 
away  from  instruction  the  reproach  of  being  unpractical,  it  excites  aa 
interest  in  all  school  affairs  on  the  part  of  all  parents,  and  it  leads  to 
continually  more  intelligent  action  in  home  and  farm  aflFairs.  We 
may  hope  it  may  also  have  the  effect  of  leading  to  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  country  life,  and  of  arresting  the  present  tendency  of  migra- 
tion toward  the  cities,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  farm  for  trades  or 
for  the  professions,  —  From  ^^Principles  and  Practice  of  Teeaching^^ 
by  Jas.  Johonnot:    Published  by  D,  Appleton  &  Co, 
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THE  *' SPELLING  REFORM." 

When  any  one  speaks  of  the  "  Spelling  Reform,"  he  is  immediately 
met  with  such  inquiries  as  these:  What  is  meant  by  this  "  reform  ?  " 
Where  and  how  did  it  originate  ?  What  has  it  accomplished ?  These 
questions  I  propose  to  answer  briefly  in  the  following  sketch: 

In  1874,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  president,  Prof.  March,  of 
Lafayette  College,  in  his  inaugural  address,  introduced  the  subject  as 
follows:  "  When  there  is  talk  of  improving  language,  the  first  thing 
that  a  man  who  uses  the  English  language  thinks  of  is  the  spelling. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  characterize  with  fitting  epithets  and  adequate 
terms  of  objurgation  the  monstrous  spelling  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. If  all  the  words  in  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and 
all  beside  that  Dr.  Fitz  Edward  Hall  has  found  or  made,  they  would 
hardly  make  a  suitable  impression  in  these  days  of  exaggeration. 
Spelling  is  often  thought  of  as  child's  work,  and  of  little  serious  mo- 
ment,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so.  The  time  lost  by  it  is  a  large  part  of 
the  whole  school  time  of  the  mass  of  men,  and  with  a  large  majority 
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of  those  who  are  said  to  read,  and  who  can  read  if  you  give  them  time, 
it  is  a  fatal  bar  through  life  to  that  easy  and  intelligent  reading  which 
every  voter,  every  human  being  ought  to  have  at  command."  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1875,  the  president.  Prof.  Trum- 
bull, of  Yale  College,  again  brought  the  subject  before  the  association. 
In  his  address  he  said:  ^^ There  are  indications  of  increased  interest 
in  this  subject.  The  popular  mind  seems  awake  as  never  before  to  ap- 
preciation of  the  diflSculties,  eccentricities  and  absurdities  of  the  stand- 
ard English  cacography.  The  ^  spelling  matches  ^  which  last  winter 
became  epidemic,  had  their  influence  by  bringing  more  clearly  to  pop- 
ular apprehension  the  anomalies  of  the  current  orthography,  and  dis- 
posed many  to  admit  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  that  *"  to  spell  English  is 
the  most  difficult  of  human  attainments.*  Among  scholars  there  is 
Siittle  difference  of  opinion  on  the  main  question  —  Is  reform  of  the 
ipresent  spelling  desirable?"  Subsequently  at  that  meeting,  a  com- 
jwittee,  consisting  or  Profs.  Whitney,  Trumbull,  March,  Child  and 
Haldeman,  was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration  and 
greport  at  the  next  meeting. 

At  the  meeting,  held  in  New  York  in  1876,  the  committee  pre- 
sented a  report  containing,  in  eight  sections,  a  statement  of  funda- 
mental principles  in  accordance  with  which  reform  should  be  at- 
tempted. Briefly  summarized,  these  declare  that  while  the  sole  office 
of  alphabetic  writing  is  to  represent  spoken  speech,  yet  a  representa- 
tion of  the  nicest  varieties  of  articulation  is  not  needed,  and  room 
may  be  left  for  individual  and  local  peculiarities;  that  in  changing 
the  mode  of  writing  a  language,  regard  must  be  had  to  what  is  pos- 
sible as  much  as  to  what  is  desirable;  that  the  first  step  is  to  break 
down  the  prejudice  which  regards  the  established  modes  of  spelling  as 
having  almost  a  sacred  character  and  as  being  in  themselves  preferar 
ble  to  others;  and  that  the  Roman  alphabet  is  too  widely  and  firmly 
established  to  be  displaced,  and  that  in  adapting  it  to  improved  use 
for  English,  efforts  should  be  directed  to  a  uniform  use  of  it  in  con- 
formity with  the  usage  of  other  nations.  This  was  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  gave  a  safe  starting-point.  That  starting-point 
was  the  Roman  alphabet  which  contained  originally  but  eighteen  ar- 
ticulations,  every  one  of  which  is  in  general  use,  not  only  in  our  al- 
phabet, but  also  in  that  of  other  languages.  The  committee  deter- 
mined to  make  this  the  basis  of  their  plan,  and  accordingly  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  association,  held  at  Baltimore  in  1877,  it  made  a 
report  in  which  it  was  stated  that  there  are  eighteen  Roman  letters,  rep- 
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resenting  in  English  nearly  the  same  elementary  sounds  which  they 
represented  in  Latin^  and  that  four  other  consonant  sounds  have  now 
special  signs  appropriated  to  them,  and  consequently  the  following 
twenty-two  letters  shall  remain  as  now:  a  (as  in  far),  b,  c  (=  k),  d,  e» 
f,  g  (as  in  go),  h,  i  (as  in  pit),  I,  m,  n,  o  (as  in  so,  go),  p,  r,  s,  t,  u  (as 
in  full,  pull),  V,  w,  y  (as  in  yet),  z.  There  are  three  short  vowels  un- 
known to  the  early  Romans,  and  without  proper  representatives  ia 
English,  for  which  we  need  new  letters.  These  are  the  vowel  sounds 
heard  in  cat^  not^  but^  and  for  these  new  letters,  modifications  of  a,  o^ 
and  u  are  proposed.  We  have  five  elementary  consonants  represented 
by  digraphs,  viz.:  th  (as  in  pith),  th  (=dh  as  in  then,  thine),  sh,  zh  (as 
in  azare,  fusion),  ng  (as  in  sing).  For  these  and  for  the  two  sounds 
represented  by  ch  (as  in  church),  and  g=j  (as  in  gin,  jet),  new  letters 
are  wanted.  Thus  according  to  this  scheme,  the  alphabet  consists  of 
thirty-two  letters,  ten  of  which  are  new  to  us,  although  the  early 
English  (Anglo-Saxon)  had  a  character  to  represent  the  sound  of  a  in 
that,  and  distinguished  th  (as  in  thin)  from  th=dh(asin  then),  the* 
the  latter  being  simply  a  crossed  d.  Were  we  now  to  use  all  these 
new  characters  at  once,  it  would  make  a  great  change  in  the  looks  of 
many  words,  and  consequently  the  committee  recommended  the  grad- 
ual introduction  of  new  letters  and  spellings,  such  for  example  as  the* 
use  of  only  those  new  letters  which  resemble  the  displaced  ones  ia 
form,  and  the  dropping  of  silent  letters. 

Dr.  Trumbull,  in  1875,  in  his  address  before  mentioned,  proposed 
that  a  list  of  words  be  made  for  which  amended  spellings  might  be 
adopted.  Acting  on  this,  and  on  the  assurance  that  several  influen- 
tial papers  would  use  a  few  amended  spellings,  the  association  at  its 
recent  meeting,  held  at  Saratoga  in  July  last,  recommended  for  gen- 
eral adoption  in  writing  and  printing  new  spellings  for  the  following 
words:  have,  give^  live^  definite^  infinite^  are^  guards  catalogue^  fhotighy 
through^  wished^  these  words  being  representatives  of  classes  in  which 
changes  are  desirable  and  easy  to  make.  In  their  changed  spellings 
these  words  appear  in  the  following  form:  hav,  giv^  Ut\  definite  infinity 
ar^gard^  catalog^  tho^  thru,  wisht  The  chief  change,  it  will  be  seen, 
consists  in  dropping  silent  letters,  especially  final  mute  e  after  a  short 
▼owel,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  first  five  of  the  above  words.  These  are 
good  examples  of  the  proposed  "reformed  spelling."  Are  they  really 
the  frightful  destruction  —  bringing  havoc,  making  the  foes  of  En- 
glish, which  many  supposed  them  to  be?  Are  they  not  rather  the  dic- 
tations of  common  sense  trying  to  tear  itself  loose  from  the  unreason- 
able bonds  imposed  by  expediency  and  sanctioned  by  custom? 
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Such  has  been  the  action  ot  this  learned  body  of  men,  the  origin- 
ators and  promoters  of  this  movement  which  promises  so  much  for 
the  bettering  of  our  language.  Out  of  their  action  grew  the  Inter- 
national Convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  August  14-17, 1876,  and  in 
that  convention  originated  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  which 
has  taken  up  and  is  now  carrying  on  the  work  begun  by  the  older 
society.  The  association  held  its  first  meeting  at  Baltimore  in  1877, 
and  adopted  the  alphabet  and  recommendations  of  the  Philological 
Association.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  July  last,  the  number  of 
words  for  which  new  spellings  are  recommended,  was  limited  to  three 
of  those  above  given,  viz. :  have,  Uve^  give^  which  exemplify  but  one 
principle  —  the^omission  of  mute  e  after  a  short  vowel.  The  reasons 
adduced^for  this  were  that  more  extensive  changes  would  not  receive 
such  fgeneral  adoption,  that  compositors  and  proof-readers  could 
easily  follow  these  few  changes,  and  that,  while  they  would  puzzle  no 
one,  these  changes  would  accustom  readers  to  the  beginnings  of  a  re- 
form, and^would  impress  them  with  the  idea  that  a  reform  is  desira- 
ble. —  R.  H.  Carothers,  in  Pa.  School  Journal. 


MORAL  EDUCATION. 


By  this  is'meantithe  kind  of  education  a  human  being  should  re- 
ceive at  all  hazards.  So  many  still  think  it  is  done  by  sermons  !  So 
many  still  think  only  clergymen  can  do  it !  So  many  still  think  it 
can  only  be  done  by  professing  Christians  !  So  many  still  think  it  is 
of  no  consequence;!  And  worse  yet,  so  many  are  utterly  incapable  in 
spirit,  life,  or  knowledge  to  instruct  in  morals  !  How  can  a  young 
girl  of  no  seriousness  of  character,  whose  whole  soul  is  given  to  her 
ringlets,  makefany  serious  impression  upon  her  pupils?  The  folly  of 
most  of  the  so'calledleducational  official  action  will  make  its  appear- 
ance at  last  in  the  way  the  public  live.  There  never  was  greater  hol- 
lowness  in^life  than{atf present;  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  John 
Jones  gets  John  Smith  in  the  adjoining  school  district,  to  give  his 
son  or  daughter  a  "  place  to  teach."  They  neither  of  them  think  that 
THE  SCHOOLS  ARE  FOR  THE  CHILDREN.  Not  at  all  that,  but  to  give  Lucy 
Jones  a  chance  to  earn  some  money;  she  don^t  expect  to  teach  morals; 
she  couldn't.    Thus  have  our  schools  fallen  ! 

A  valued  correspondent  sends  us  an  article  from  the  Tribune  on  this 
iheme: 
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"  President  Ghadboume,  of  Williams  College,  said  to  the  Massachu- 
setts teachers,  at  their  recent  meeting:  'If  all  moral  and  religious 
education  is  neglected,  we  shall  some  day  be  swallowed  up  by  corrup- 
tion. We  want  the  same  deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  moral  hon- 
esty that  the  Puritans  possessed,  though  we  want  by  no  means  to  go 
back  to  those  days.  Enforcement  of  the  principles  of  honesty,  love 
of  law,  respect  of  labor,  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  we  should  ever 
aim  to  develop  honest  manhood  and  womanhood.  Education  does 
not  consist  in  mastering  languages,  but  is  found  in  that  moral  train- 
ing which  extends  beyond  the  school  room  to  the  playground  and 
street,  and  which  teaches  that  a  meaner  thing  can  be  done  than  to  fail 
in  a  recitation.^ 

^*  If  it  be  good  to  find  a  college  president  interesting  himself  in  the 
common  schools,  it  is  doubly  good  to  have  from  his  lips  a  presentation 
of  the  greatest  need  of  those  schools.  For,  assuredly,  there  is  no 
larger  want  in  them  just  now  than  the  want  of  simple,  practical, 
moral  training.  Education,  in  its  true  sense  —  to  amplify  President 
Chadbourne's  sentence  —  is  not  the  cramming  of  certain  facts  and 
rules  iijto  the  hard  little  head  of  a  young  Adam;  it  is  the  training 
that  shall  make  his  mind  and  moral  nature  malleable  for  the  work  of 
life;  that  shall  cultivate  honesty  as  well  as  mathematical  capacity, 
truthfulness  as  well  as  linguistics,  that  shall  send  the  boy  out  to  his 
labor  with  a  clean  soul  as  well  as  a  clever  head. 

^*  Of  course,  there  would  be  m>  use  in  expecting  in  the  Gradgrind 
sort  of  teacher  the  moral  inspiration  that  could  make  him  guide,  with 
a  practical  little  sermon  here  and  there,  his  group  of  boys  to  higher 
life.  But  the  teacher  who  goes  to  his  work  with  his  sense  of  its  im- 
mense importance,  with  a  realization  of  his  obligation  to  something 
higher  than  a  board  of  education  —  such  a  teacher  holds  a  tremendous 
power  in  heart  and  voice.  In  heart  we  say  —  for  it  is  the  practical 
Christianity  that  moves  to  good  living  and  thinking  that  is  wanted, 
rather  than  the  cut-and-dried  morality  of  a  third-rate  dogmatist.  A 
child  may  be  given  an  upward  bent  with  a  single  sentence  coming  in 
a  happy  moment,  but  that  sentence  must  be  a  thing  of  spirit;  never 
mind  the  form.  We  do  not  advocate  long  moral  sermons  in  the  schools, 
but  let  there  be  a  constant  current  of  quiet  instruction  in  the  things  that 
go  to  make  men  and  women  true,  honest,  and  high-minded.  Fifteen 
minutes,  for  instance,  could  well  be  spared  from  a  day^s  German  in- 
struction if  they  went  to  make  two  or  three  boys  feel  keenly  that  cru- 
elty, of  which  there  is  far  too  much  in  schools,  was  a  stupid  and  sneak** 
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ing  thing.  Not  long  ago,  in  a  Western  school,  a  boy  received  such  sav- 
age and  merciless  treatment  from  his  mates  that  he  died  a  day  two  after 
from  his  injuries.  What  sort  of  education  is  it  that  does  not  teach 
children  to  feel  themselves  degraded  by  brutality  like  this?  It  is  folly 
to  leave  all  moral  training  to  home  and  parents;  the  hours  in  which 
a  child  comes  under  those  influences  are  more  than  balanced  by  the 
hours  of  school  and  play.  Instruction  in  good  living,  if  it  be  not 
continuous,  like  daily  bread  and  sunshine,  is  of  small  account;  and 
instruction  in  good  living,  given  constantly,  with  simplicity,  with 
heartfelt  sincerity  and  kindness,  is  what  children  especially  need  ta 
receive  from  their  teachers.  What  shall  it  profit  a  boy,  if  he  leaves 
school  skilled  in  figures,  but  untaught  in  the  manly  honor  that  would 
make  him  an  upright  man  of  business?  Or  a  girl,  if  with  her  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  she  has  not  learned  to  speak  the  words  of  truth,  of 
unselfishness,  of  Christian  charity. —  N,  Y.  School  Journal. 


MORAL  SUASION  AND  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Moral  suasion  is  the  best  of  school-masters,  but  how  will  he  manage- 
compulsory  education?  This  is  a  serious  question.  Does  not  moral 
suasion  need  to  be  reinforced  now  and  then  by  Mr.  Hickory-Hazel- 
Come-Along  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  certain  obstreperous  youths^ 
whose  ears  are  not  open  to  the  gentle  tones  of  love  and  reason;  would 
it  not  be  better  for  society,  to  exercise  a  little  coercion  to  force  such 
youths  to  school,  and  make  them  behave  themselves  when  there? 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  large  proportion  of  the  friends  of  compulsory 
education  laws  are  opposed '  to  corporal  punishment  in  the  common 
schools  under  any  circumstances.  Unruly  boys  have  no  alternative 
but  to  ''  be  good  "  or  go  into  the  streets. 

An  Indiana  teacher  has  just  been  fined  two  dollars  and  costs  for 
chastising  a  pupil.  If  the  boy  was  as  insufferable  a  torment  as  we 
have  known,  the  privilege  of  trouncing  him  would  be  cheap  at  ten 
times  this  cost.  But  the  generally  approved  method  now,  in  all  cases 
of  insubordination,  is  to  suspend  the  pupil  and  report  to  the  directors^ 
who  lecture  the  youth,  and  send  him  back  or  expel  him  from  school. 
Without  doubt,  this  is  the  easiest  course  for  the  teacher;  simply  to 
open  the  door,  and  turn  the  bad  boys  into  the  street,  to  find  their  way 
in  time  to  Bridewells,  reform  schools,  and  county  jails.  What  say 
.the  champions  of  compulsory  education  to  thi3?     Is  this  what  you 
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want?    If  not,  will  it  not  be  best  for  coercion  and  moral  suasion  to 
compromise,  so  as  to  keep  school  together? 

If  anybody  has  followed  the  history  of  the  boys  who  have  been  sus- 
pended and  expelled  from  public  schools,  in  any  of  our  large  towns 
or  cities,  he  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  tribe  of  naughty  youths  just 
fledged,  and  upon  community  at  large,  by  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  his  observations.  Moral  suasion  is  the  best  of  school  governors, 
1)ut  will  some  one  please  tell  us  how  it  is  to  benefit  the  boys  ivho  are 
bounced  into  the  streets  before  they  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
this  gentle  spirit?  There  are  still  a  good  many  people,  including  a 
number  of  school  boards,  who  believe  that  the  most  of  these  boys 
would  learn  to  take  moral  suasion,  with  a  mild  decoction  of  hazel  bark 
at  rare  intervals,  while  without  this  corrective  they  would  never  acquire 
a  taste  for  it.  There  is  certainly  very  little  moral  suasion  in  the  re- 
form schools  to  which  so  many  unschooled  boys  are  driven.  Herded 
with  thieves  and  pickpockets,  they  must  learn  to  submit  to  jail  disci- 
pline.  A  school  board  assumes  a  fearful  responsibility  when,  in  the 
name  of  moral  suasion,  it  thrusts  the  youth  of  the  commonwealth  into 
lanes  and  alleys  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  task  of  disciplining  them  in 
their  schools,  as  good  parents  would  do  at  home.  **  The  whole  need 
not  a  physician,"  and  if  no  children  are  allowed  to  remain  in  public 
schools  except  those  who  have  been  well  governed  at  home,  the  task 
of  the  teacher  and  school  board  is  greatly  lightened;  but  how  seri- 
ously are  the  benefits  of  the  common  school  restricted?  Now,  that 
men  are  asking  how  far  our  system  of  education  is  responsible  for  the 
vices  of  the  troublesome  elements  of  society,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
revise  some  of  our  school  rules  which  relieve  teachers  from  educat- 
ing the  very  class  of  girls  and  boys  who  receive  least  wholesome  train- 
ing at  home,  and  therefore  need  public  school  training  the  most? — Chi- 
cago Weekly  Journal. 


School  Government.  —  It  requires  coolness  of  judgment,  evenness 
of  temper,  a  sunny  disposition,  considerable  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  ripe  experience,  to  govern  the  primary  school.  The  disci- 
pline there  is  not  the  rod,  the  frown  or  angry  word,  but  love.  The 
heart  of  the  little  pupil  must  be  reached;  but  you  can  never  possess 
it  by  harshness.  The  human  disposition  is  so  varied  that  the  means 
you  would  employ  to  secure  the  earnest  attention  of  one  child  would 
utterly  fail  you  with  another.    Your  resources  must  therefore  be  as 
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varied  as  the  dispositions  with  which  you  have  to  deal.  Discipline 
in  such  a  case,  whilst  being  a  lively  reality,  must  not  be  perceptible 
to  the  eye  of  the  child.  You  must  seem  to  govern,  not  by  the  rule  of 
authority,  but  by  the  mild  and  tender  dominion  of  love.  When  once 
confidential  and  loving  relations  are  established  between  teacher  and 
child,  you  are  on  the  highway  to  success,  for  the  same  knowledge  and 
skill  by  means  of  which  you  reached  its  heart  will  enable  you  to 
reach  its  mind.  Such  ability  comes  largely  by  nature  alone,  and 
sometimes  from  intelligent  observation  and  practical  experience,  and 
whenever  such  ability  is  found,  it  should  be  placed  where  it  can  be 
made  the  most  effective. 

The  young  teacher,  just  fresh  from  her  own  studies,  is  accustomed 
to  the  method  of  instruction  through  which  she  has  just  passed,  and 
is  generally  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  tender  minds  committed  to 
her  charge  cannot  comprehend  the  mode  of  speech  which  it  is  but 
natural  that  she  should  adopt  from  her  own  experience.  The  result, 
too  often,  is  that  the  judgment  of  failure  is  pronounced  upon  her. 
Intelligent  relations  cannot  exist  between  her  and  her  pupils,  and  the 
<5hildren,  failing  to  become  interested  in  her  efforts,  allow  their  minds 
to  wander,  and  soon  their  little  bodies  sympathize  with  their  minds 
and  wander  too,  resulting  in  a  perfect  bedlam,  with  the  school  room 
in  a  state  of  anarchy.  —  Samuel  Harpee,  Esq.,  hefore  the  Pittsburg 
(Pa.)  Teacher^ 8  Institute. 


Encouragement.  —  Pupils  need  encouragement  to  sustain,  in- 
struction to  aid,  and  direction  to  guide  them.  This  is  the  legiti- 
mate work  of  the  teacher.  But  how  shall  the  teacher  encoura^? 
How  shall  he  instruct?  How  shall  he  guide?  How  much  encour- 
agement would  there  be  to  a  pupil  in  giving  him  a  long  rule  in  arith- 
metic to  commit  to  memory,  and  then  in  keeping  him  after  school 
hours  to  get  it  over,  because  he  could  not  repeat  it  in  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  book?  How  much  instruction  is  there  in  such  a  coarse? 
In  what  way  will  such  teaching  help  a  pupil  to  become  a  better  man 
or  woman  ?  The  devil  wants  no  better  place  to  commit  his  most 
hellish  deeds — that  of  blasting  and  stupefying  and  rendering  thor- 
oughly impotent  the  minds  of  children  and  youth — than  a  school 
room  where  such  teaching  is  done.  He  wants  no  better  servant  than 
the  teacher  who  persistently  follows  such  a  course.  If  such  a  system 
of  teaching  were  the  prevailing  practice,  it  would  not  be  long  until 
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we  would  be  a  nation  of  incarnate  fiends.    May  God  help  us  to  root 
out  the  of  profession-of  all  such  rote  teachers.  —  Normal  Teacher. 


WHAT  STANLEY  DID  FOR  GEOGRAPHY. 

Stanley  gave  nine  months  to  the  exploration  of  the  Lualaba,  or 
rather  to  the  Livingstone,  as  he  called  it,  and  as  it  must  be  called  for 
all  time.  Before  he  went  out  on  this  mission  we  knew  there  were 
two  rivers  —  the  Congo  and  Lualaba.  We  knew  that  the  Congo  ran 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  its  source  was  lost  in  cataracts.  The 
Portuguese  were  content  to  scatter  a  few  settlements  about  its  mouth, 
and  trade  for  gums  and  ivory  along  its  banks.  But  it  was  an  un- 
known river  beyond  the  cataracts.  We  knew  there  was  a  river  in  the 
middle  of  A&ica  called  the  Lualaba;  we  knew  it  had  a  swift  current, 
that  it  was  a  river  of  large  volume.  But  beyond  that  we  knew  noth- 
ing. Some  had  one  theory,  others  had  another.  Livingstone  was 
convinced  that  it  ran  into  the  Nile,  and  who  would  question  even 
the  theory  of  so  great  a  master?  What  Stanley  did  was  to  show 
that  the  Congo  and  Lualaba  were  one  and  the  same;  that  the  Congo, 
instead  of  losing  itself  among  the  rapids,  was  to  force  itself  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  continent;  that  the  Lualaba,  instead  of  going  north 
and  submitting  to  the  usurping  waters  of  the  Nile,  was  to  turn  to 
the  west  and  force  its  way  to  the  sea;  that  these  two  rivers  were  to 
disappear  from  the  map,  and  be  known  as  one  river — the  Living- 
stone; that  this  river  was  to  be  2,900  miles  in  length;  that  for  nearly 
ten  degrees  of  longitude  it  was  to  be  continually  navigable;  that  its 
volume  was  1,800,000  cubic  feet  a  second;  that  the  entire  area  it 
drains  is  is  800,000  square  miles  —  in  other  words,  that  here  was  an 
immense  waterway  3,000  miles  into  the  center  of  Africa,  navigablCf 
with  the  exception  of  two  breaks  which  engineering  science  can  easi- 
ly surmount  —  a  waterway  into  a  tropical  empire,  rich  in  wood  and 
metals  and  gracious  soil,  in  fruits  and  grains,  the  sure  home  of  a  civ- 
ilized empire  in  the  years  to  come.  As  Petermann,  the  eminent  Ger- 
man geographer,  puts  it,  Stanley^s  work  was  to  unite  the  fragments 
of  African  exploration  —  the  achievements  of  Livingstone,  Burton, 
Speke,  Du  Chaillu,  Baker,  Cameron,  of  all  the  heroic  men  who  have 
gone  before  him — into  one  consecutive  whole,  just  as  Bismarck 
united  the  fragments  of  the  German  people,  lying  about  under 
various  princes  and  dukes,  into  one  grand  and  harmonious  empire. 
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Even  as  Bismarck  had  created  Imperial  Germany,  so  Stanley  crefttel 
geographical  Africa.  —  John  Russell  Young,  in-  Harper* 8  Magazine. 


LECTURES  IN  JAPAN. 

The  lecture  course  in  question  has  been  in  operation  for  about  two 
years,  and  is  certainly  a  most  laudable  enterprise,  originating  in  the 
intense  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  younger  men  to  popularize 
modern  knowledge  and  modes  of  thought.    Indeed,  upon  the  young 
men  of  Japan  rests  its  success  or  failure  in  the  wonderful  effort  now 
being  made  to  open  it  to  Western  civilization  in  its  broadest  sense^ 
and  there  are  many  here  who  comprehend  the  immensity  of  the  task 
and  are  resolved  on  its  accomplishment.    The  lecturers  in  the  course 
have  hitherto  been  natives,  but  in  the  series  to  be  given  this  year, 
Prof.  Morse  and  myself  have  been  invited  to  take  part.    The  expe- 
rience of  my  introductory  address  was  so  novel  that  I  can  hardly  ever 
expect  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  more  peculiar  with  surroundings 
more  unusual  to  me.    We  rode  in  our  jinrikishas  to  the  theatre,  the 
distance  being  two  or  three  miles.    Arriving  at  the  door  we  removed 
our  shoes,  as  shoes  are  never  worn  inside  the  houses  here.    The  won- 
derfully clean  and  soft  matting  which  covers  the  floors,  takes  away 
any  unpleasantness  which  you  may  feel  in  falling  into  this  custom, 
and,  indeed,  rather  induces  you  to  believe  that  it  i3  the  proper  thing 
to  do.    Near  the  door  we  noticed  a  great  number  of  small  wooden 
tablets,  with  strings  attached  and  numbers  upon  them.    These  were 
the  "  checks  "  given  for  the  shoes  left  at  the  door  by  the  natives.   One 
does  not  wonder  at  this  custom  after  seeing  the  Japanese  shoe,  which 
is  almost  universally  a  kind  of  wooden  clog,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
base,  upon  which  the  foot  rests,  elevated  by  two  transverse  wooden 
strips,  which  elevate  the  foot  about  four  inches  from  the  ground.    I 
do  not  imagine  that  they  tend  to  increase  the  ease  or  grace  of  pedes- 
trianism,  but  they  possess  many  advantages  as  regards  cleanliness. 
They  are  secured  to  the  foot  by  means  of  two  bands  or  ropes  cross- 
ing over  the  front  part  of  the  foot,  and  secured  by  being  held  firmly 
between  the  great  toe  and  its  next-door  neighbor.    These  shoes  are 
quickly  slipped  off  and  on,  and  if  the  streets  are  quite  muddy,  the 
stocking  or  bare  foot,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  remain  quite  immacu- 
late. 

We  were  taken  in  by  the  rear  entrance,  and  after  being  led  up  a 
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narrow  stairway,  we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  the  audience.  About 
six  hundred  peisons  were  present,  all  seated  upon  the  floor  in  their  pe- 
culiar fashion,  and  listening  quietly  and  attentively  to  the  address 
which  was  being  made  when  we  entered.  It  was  strange  to  see  scat- 
tered all  over  the  house  small  trays  containing  teacups  and  a  teapot 
full  of  hot  Japan  tea,  which,  by  the  way,  I  find  a  most  agreeable 
drink.  A  great  many  were  smoking,  using  their  very  diminutive 
pipes,  the  bowl  of  which  will  hold  a  small  pinch  of  tobacco.  This,  of 
course,  requires  that  they  should  have  the  means  of  frequently  light- 
ing the  pipes,  and  with  every  teapot  is  found  the  answer  to  this  de- 
mand in  the  shape  of  a  small  box  containing  an  earthenware  jar  filled 
with  ashes  covering  a  few  live  coals.  The  "  hibachi,"  as  it  is  called, 
is  one  of  the  commonest  sights  in  Japan. 

We  were  escorted  across  the  hall  in  the  rear  of  the  speaker  to  a 
somewhat  more  exclusive  place,  on  one  side  where  the  matting  was 
covered  with  carpet,  and  there  were  actually  a  couple  of  chairs,  which 
were  oflFered  to  us,  but  we  sternly  resolved  to  have  none  of  them,  and 
seated  ourselves  upon  the  floor,  among  some  of  the  Japanese  officials 
who  were  present. 

When  we  arrived,  the  audience  was  being  addressed  by  Prof.  Kik* 
nchi,  a  native  who  fills  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  Imperial  Univer- 

gj^y  *  ♦**  *  *  ***** 

Thus  far  the  addresses  were  all  in  the  Japanese  language,  but  it  was 
now  my  turn  and  of  course  an  interpreter  became  a  necessity.  The 
Chairman  arose  and  began  talking  to  the  audience,  and  hearing  my 
name  pronounced,  I  advanced  and  stepped  upon  the  platform.  After 
a  somewhat  lengthy  introduction  in  which  I  could  now  and  then  de- 
tect the  word  "  America "  and  once  the  word  "  Ohio,"  and  which  I 
would  have  given  something  to  understood,  I  began.  I  confess  the 
situation  was  sufficiently  embarrassing.  I  was  standing  in  my  stock- 
ing feet  before  an  audience  of  five  or  six  hundred  men,  all  sitting 
upon  the  floor,  and  not  one  able  to  understand  a  single  word  in  the 
language  I  was  obliged  to  use.  I  was  greeted  by  hearty  round  of  ap- 
plause which  went  far  toward  "  taking  the  edge  off."  To  one  not  ac- 
customed to  it,  speaking  through  an  interpreter  is  no  child^s  play. 
There  is  no  opportunity  of  getting  warmed  up  to  your  work.  No 
No  sooner  do  you  begin  than  you  must  stop.  When  you  say  a  thing 
which  you  fondly  imagine  a  good  thing,  you  cannot  detect  the  slight- 
est recognition  of  the  fact  in  the  face  of  your  auditors.  You  must 
quietly  wait  and  try  to  enjoy  seeing  them  applaud  the  wrong  man. 
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My  interpreter  was  Mr.  Agi,  one  of  the  native  professors  in  tbe 
University,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my  words  lost 
nothing  of  their  value  in  the  transformation  which  they  had  to  un- 
dergo. My  lecture  on  tnis  occasion  was  only  a  short  introductory  ad- 
dress, in  which  I  outlined  briefly  the  subjects  of  which  I  should  speak 
during  the  course.  —  Dk.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  in  Ohio  Ed.  Monthltf. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ORDERS. 

Q.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  district  treasurer  to  pay  all  orders,  out  of 
the  funds  in  his  hands,  in  the  order  presented? 

A.  Yes,  if  there  is  money  in  the  appropriate  fund.  All  orders 
should  be  drawn  on  the  proper  fund,  in  the  form  given  in  the  code 
(No.  24,  p.  138).  The  treasurer  should  govern  himself  accordingly, 
and  not  pay  orders  for  repairs,  wood,  etc.,  out  of  the  "  school  money," 
or  money  raised  or  received  from  the  state  for  teachers'  wages. 

Q.  Suppose  the  clerk  issues  orders  on  the  treasurer,  payable  to  such 
and  such  persons,  or  their  order,  can  the  town  treasurer  pay  such  or- 
ders out  of  the  district  funds  in  his  hands,  and  turn  over  the  same  to 
the  district  treasurer,  with  remaining  funds,  having  been  forbidden  to 
pay  such  orders  by  the  district  treasurer? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  the  revised  statutes  (section  1675)  provide 
that  no  school  district  orders  ^^  shall  be,  or  shall  be  deemed  to  be,  ne- 
gotiable, according  to  the  custom  of  merchants,  in  whatever  form 
they  may  be  drawn  or  made."  The  town  treasurer,  therefore,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  district  orders.  Whether  forbidden  or  not,  he 
pays  them  at  his  risk.  If  properly  drawn,  they  would  not  be  oflFered 
to  him,  probably. 

TAXES. 

Q.  By  mistake,  the  amount  of  tax  returned  and  collected  was  $100 
short  of  that  voted.    What  can  be  done? 

A.  A  special  meeting  can  vote  a  tax,  and  to  borrow  the  money,  un- 
der section  474,  following  also  section  427. 

Q.  By  mistake,  the  clerk  returned  a  tax  for  1185  for  repairs,  instead 
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of  $85.    What  shall  be  done  with  the  extra  hundred  dollars?    Who 
shall  hold  it?    Is  the  clerk  liable  for  the  mistake? 

A.  The  money  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and,  if 
not  wanted  for  repairs,  may,  by  vote  of  the  district,  be  applied  to  any 
other  lawful  purpose.  The  clerk  is  not  liable  to  any  penalty  for  the 
mistake. 

LETTING  TO  LOWEST   BIDDER. 

Q.  Has  the  district  a  right  to  let  the  job  of  furnishing  the  wood  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  at  the  annual  meeting  ? 

A.  No  such  power  is  given  to  a  district,  in  section  430.  They  vote 
such  a  tax  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  secure  a  school  house,  and 
to  keep  in  repair  and  furnish  the  same  with  the  necessary  fuel  and 
appendages.  The  board  is  expected  to  carry  out  the  vote  or  votes  of 
the  district,  under  sections  434  and  435.  The  district  can  make  bar- 
gains or  contracts  only  through  its  board.  If  the  district  instruct 
the  board  to  let  the  job  of  furnishing  the  wood  to  the  lowest  bidder^ 
they  may  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Q.  Can  the  county  board  let  out  the  job  of  furnishing  stationery 
for  the  county  superintendent? 

A.  The  county  board  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
except  to  allow  the  sum,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  certified  to  be 
necessary  by  the  superintendent.  The  case  is  different  as  to  other 
county  offices. 

THE  TEACHER. 

Q.  The  teacher  was  requested  to  keep  the  ashes  in  a  barrel  in  the 
entry.  The  board  and  all  others  knew  of  it.  The  school  house 
burned  down,  and  it  is  thought  the  fire  originated  from  the  barrel. 
Is  the  teacher  responsible? 

A.  No.  He  should  have  known  better,  to  be  sure,  and  the  board 
also;  but  upon  them  rests  the  responsibility. 

Q.  May  a  teacher  forbid  pupils,  speaking  a  foreign  language,  to 
nse  it  at  noon  and  recess? 

A.  No,  that  would  be  arbitrary.  The  pupils  must  have  reasonable 
and  enjoyable  recess.  They  may  be  encouraged  to  use  English,  as 
much  as  may  be,  but  not  forbidden  to  use  the  language  with  which 
they  are  more  familiar.  It  cannot  be  considered  wrong,  and  is  not 
forbidden  by  law. 

Q.  I  contracted  to  teach  four  months,  at  $1.25  a  day.  The  board 
now  claims  that  I  must  make  up  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New 
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Year's,  because  I  did  not  teach  on  those  days.  Is  this  just?  I  have 
taught  80  days,  including  those  three! 

A.  Unless  your  contract  otherwise  provided,  the  80  days,  including 
the  legal  holidays,  make  the  four  months,  whether  you  were  paid  by 
the  day  or  the  month. 

Q.  If  a  teacher  is  hired  at  so  much  ^*  a  month,^^  and  nothing  far- 
ther is  said,  is  a  calendar  month  to  be  understood? 

A.  No.   The  law  interprets  the  teacher^s  month  (code,  section  459). 

CERTIFICATES. 

Q.  When  a  new  county  is  formed  from  another,  are  the  certificates 
held  by  the  teachers  in  the  same  valid  any  longer? 

A.  They  must  be  considered  good  for  the  whole  territory  for  which 
they  were  given,  until  they  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  451. 

Q.  A  certificate  having  been  annulled,  on  proof  of  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  may  the  decision  be  recalled,  on  request  of  all  the 
district  but  one  man,  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  finish  the  school? 

A.  That  would  not  be  proper.  It  might  be  possible  for  the  teacher, 
by  diligent  study,  to  become  able  to  get  a  limited  certificate  in  a  short 
time,  and  then  resume  and  finish  the  school.  Of  that  the  examiner 
would  jud^e. 

CONSTITUTIONS  AND  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Q.  Are  teachers  to  be  examined  hereafter  in  the  "  Constitutions  " 
and  in  mental  arithmetic;  I  see  the  law  is  changed? 

A.  Yes;  the  revision  of  the  statutes  omitted  "  Constitutions  "  from 
section  450,  probably  by  inadvertence,  but  the  legislature  has  restored 
them.  Teachers  are  to  be  examined  in  ^*  arithmetic.'^  The  examiner 
will  still  test  them  in  mental  arithmetic,  if  he  understands  his  duty. 
The  one  word  covers  the  whole  ground.  The  examiner  will  judge  for 
himself  whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  sets  of  questions.  The 
law  intends  no  relaxation  in  severity  of  examination. 

WRITING  LETTERS  IN  SCHOOL  TIME. 

Q.  May  the  teacher  suppress  private  letter-writing  in  school  time, 
even  if  parents  approve  of  it? 

A.  Yes;  that  there  may  be  order,  pupils  should  spend  school  time 
in  school  work.  If  one  may  write  letters,  another  may  read  novels, 
a  third  embroider,  and  so  on.  Of  course  letter  writing,  at  proper 
times,  as  an  exercise  in  composition,  directed  by  the  teacher,  is  very 
commendable. 


\ 
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POWEE  OF    TEACHEB. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  require  a  pupil  to  study  a  ^?eii  branch,  if  one 
named  in  the  law,  if  the  parent  is  opposed  to  it? 

A.  The  supreme  court  of  this  State,  as  has  been  repeatedly  an- 
nounced, has  decided  that  he  can  not;  that  if  a  parent  directs  that  a 
child  shall  not  study  a  certain  branch,  the  teacher  can  use  no  com- 
pulsion in  the  matter. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  use  compulsion,  in  any  case,  in  regard.to  branches 
not  required  by  law? 

A.  Such  branches  are  to  be  introduced  into  a  common  school,  if  at 
all,  by  the  action  of  the  board.  It  would  be  quite  proper  that  the 
teacher  examine  as  to  the  fitness  of  any  pupils  to  take  up  such  addi- 
tional branches.  He  would  perhaps  have  done  this  already,  and  rec- 
ommended to  the  board  the  formation  of  classes  in  such  branch  or 
branches.  It  would  not  be  his  province  in  any  case  to  compel  any 
pupil  to  join  such  classes.  Compulsion  is  always  to  be  a  thing  of  last 
resort,  and  in  this  matter  especially,  is  not  to  be  used  by  the  teacher. 

TEXT-BOOK  ADOPTIONS. 

Q.  Are  adoptions  made  under  the  former  laws  still  binding  after 
the  three  years  expire,  under  the  provisions  of  section  440,  and  until 
the  State  Superintendent  consents  to  a  change? 

A.  Such  adoptions  are  binding,  as  provided  in  said  section.  This 
is  the  proper  construction  to  be  put  upon  the  last  period  of  the  sec- 
tion. Consent  to  make  a  change  would  ordinarily  be  granted  with- 
out any  difficulty,  it  may  be  presumed. 

INTBUDING    PUPIL. 

Q.  If  a  pupil,  not  having  any  right  to  attend  the  school,  persists  in 
coming,  can  such  pupil  be  excluded  from  the  school-house  by  force? 

A.  This  would  be  lawful.  If  circumstances  are  such  that  the 
teacher  does  not  care  to  resort  to  force,  then  recourse  may  h%  had  to 
the  remedy  provided  in  section  4572  of  the  revised  statutes. 

ABOLITIOK  OF  A  FBEE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Q.  Can  a  town  which  has  established  a  free  high  school,  vote  to 
abolish  it? 

A.  No  provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  such  action.    Failure  to 
vote  the  means  to  carry  it  on  would  have  much  the  same  effect. 
3  — Vol.  IX.— 8 
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EDITORIAL. 


An  examination  of  the  Revised  Statutes  near  the  close  of  the  session  of  the 
Legislature,  revealed  the  fact  that  no  provision  had  been  retained  bj  the  revisen 
to  fill  vacancies  which  might  occur  in  the  ofilce  of  county  superintendents.  Un- 
der the  old  statutes,  the  State  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  appoint  persons 
to  such  vacancies.  A  bill  restoring  the  former  law  passed  both  houses  under  sns- 
pension  of  the  rules,  and  was  signed  by  the  Governor  in  the  last  three  days  of 
the  session. 


The  fact  should  be  remembered  by  our  county  superintendents  at  their  exam- 
inations this  spring,  that  over  three  thousand  teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
our  public  schools,  were  employed  in  the  State  last  year.  This  means  the  iatro- 
duction  of  a  large  element  of  poorly  qualified  teachers,  those*  who  reduce  the 
average  wages  of  competent  teachers  to  the  lowest  rates,  and  drive  such  teachers 
from  the  service.  It  is  an  unpleasant  duty,  but  one  which  must  be  sternly  per- 
formed by  these  officers,  to  reject  all  applicants  for  certificates,  who,  in  ability 
and  character,  are  ill  fitted  to  teach  in  our  schools.  Those  who  fail  may  grum- 
ble, and  their  unreasonable  friends  may  threaten,  but  the  welfare  of  the  schools 
committed  to  the  trust  of  the  superintendents,  demands  imperatively  this  pro- 
tection from  their  hands. 


The  law  relating  to  the  examination  of  teachers,  was  amended  by  the  Legis> 
lature  this  winter.  Hereafter,  all  applicants  for  teachers*  certificates,  must  be  ex- 
amined in  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Wisconsin.  This  is 
simply  restoring  the  provision  on  this  subject,  which  was  omitted  in  the  Be- 
Tised  Statutes. 

Early  in  January,  a  circular  was  sent  to  the  county  and  city  superintendents, 
inquiring  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  teachers  should  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  constitutions.  Answers  in  the  affirmative  have  been  received 
from  nearly  all  these  superintendents.  On  the  point  of  making  this  study  op- 
tional in  the  public  schools,  these  officers  are  divided;  the  msjority  favoring  a 
change  in  the  statutes  so  that  the  study  may  be  taught,  like  United  States  History, 
only  in  those  schools  which  desire  to  pursue  it.  The  law  on  this  subject  was 
not  amended.  But  in  practice,  the  constitutions  are  not  usually  studied  in  onr 
schools,  except  where  classes  have  been  prepared  to  take  up  the  study. 


On  the  8d  of  this  month,  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent were  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature-  The  practice  of  wait- 
ing  for  the  Annual  Reports  of  other  State  officers  to  be  issued,  for  more  correct 
returns  from  school  officers  to  be  received,  and  for  the  accounts  of  the  condition 
of  the  State,  Literary,  and  Charitable  Institutions  to  be  published,  before  the  Su- 
perintendent can  obtain  materials  with  which  to  complete  his  own  report, 
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has  preyailed  for  ten  years,  and  cannot,  under  the  present  system,  be  avoided. 
No  one  would  be  satisfied  with  imperfect  tables  of  statistics.  One  institution 
would  complain  if  the  report  of  another  was  included,  and  its  own  not  pre- 
sented,  and  yet  that  one  is  not  forthcoming  until  weeks  after  it  is  needed. 
The  defect  here  experienced,  may  be  partially  remedied  by  the  Superintendent 
issuing,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  each  winter,  his  annual  statement,  to 
be  followed  by  the  documents  and  the  tables  as  soon  as  tliey  are  received  and 
prepared. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities,  in  their  Annual  Report  this  year,  referring  to 
the  action  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  re- 
tention of  the  present  superintendent,  make  use  of  the  following  strong  and 
pertinent  words: 

"  If  such  men  as  have  stood  at  the  head  of  this  school,  and  as  are  these  trustees, 
are  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  wild,  unreasonable  public  clamor,  who,  as  well  fitted  for 
their  work,  will  be  willing  to  take  their  places?  We  appeal  most  earnestly  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  pause  and  consider  these  things.  The  loud* 
est  complaints  against  the  characters  of  public  mtfn,  not  infreguently  come  from 
persons  of  the  vilest  habits  of  life.  If  an  election  or  appointment  to  offUe  is  to  be  the 
signal  frr  the  foulest  aspirations,  then  disJionest  ambition  will  come  to  wear  the 
crown  of  public  honors^  while  patriotism  and  purity  will  shrink  from  exposure  to 
the  dangers  of  public  life. 

We  find  that  such  of  our  citizens  as  become  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
onr  public  institutions,  are  the  least  disposed  to  find  fault  with  their  manage- 
ment, and  are  the  most  reliable  in  the  support  of  their  mana/^ers.  We  have 
found  this  to  be  especially  true  in  the  present  instance.  We  have  gratefully  re« 
ceived  many  expressions  of  confidence  and  approval  from  our  prominent  and 
influential  citizens.  The  demands  of  a  mere  clamor  are  always  unreasonable 
and  unsafe.  The  loss  of  public  wisdom  is  a  public  disaster,  as  nothing  can  be 
BO  easily  done  and  so  well  managed  as  when  the  press  and  people  remain  calm 
and  impartial.*' 

A  COMPULSORY  educational  bill  passed  the  Legislature  at  the  last  session,     '] 
under  the  title  "To  secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  an  elementary  education."     I 
It  was  ably  championed  in  the  Assembly  by  Hon.  John  Brindley,  of  Bosco-    ^  ^ 
bel,  who  introduced  the  measure,  and  it  received  the  unanimous  support  of  that       ' 
body.    In  the  Senate,  it  was  supported  most  earnestly  by  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Price, 
the  president  pro  temp<rre  of  that  house,  and  passed  by  the  vote  of  20  to  7.    The 
bill  is  similar  to  the  one  which  received  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  As-      , 
sembly  a  year  ago,  and  was  lost  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  more  intelligent  tax-payers  demand  that  the  chil- 
dren shall  be  educated  in  the  schools  which  they  are  compelled  to  support.  There 
is  justice  in  their  demand.  Again,  since  the  training  of  our  schools  tends  to 
diminish  crime  and  destitution,  a  much  less  number  of  our  youth  must  not  be  al-  / 
lowed  to  reach  maturity  in  ignorance  of  the  common  school  studies,  and  without 
an  experience  of  the  restraints  practiced  in  our  public  schools.    The  purely  vol- 
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untary  system  fails  in  securing  a  large  per  centage  of  attendance  of  the  chiU 
dren.  In  our  cities,  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  attended 
the  public  schools  last  year.  Of  those  between  four  and  fifteen  years  of  age  in 
the  whole  State,  only  69  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  that  time  in  these  schoola. 
Only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  instructed  in  private  schools.  The 
great  number  of  absentees  from  the  schools  must  increase  the  feeling  that  more 
rigorous  measures  should  be  adopted  to  secure  their  proper  education. 

The  principal  question  now  before  us  is,  whether  the  people  will  observe  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Such  a  statute  is  very  popular  in  European  countries, 
where  it  has  been  tried  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  it  is  said  that  no  promi- 
nent man  in  those  countries  would  now  advocate  its  abolition.  In  some  sections 
of  our  own  country,  the  measure  is  growing  into  decided  favor  after  being  ia 
force  a  few  3'ears.  If  the  school  boards  of  the  State  will  take  an  interest  in  the 
law,  and  enforce  it  in  a  prudent  and  efficient  manner,  they  will  make  it  the 
source  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  State.  Let  an  intelligent  and  healthfol 
sentiment  in  support  of  it  be  awakened  throughout  the  State  before  September 
next,  when  it  goes  into  effect. 


Not  so  many  institutes  as  usual  will  be  held  this  spring.  More  county  su- 
perintendents are  each  desirous  of  securing  a  two  weeks*  institute  next  sum- 
mer and  fall.  So  much  of  the  fund  was  expended  last  fall  in  conducting  insti- 
tutes, that  the  committee  in  charge  thought  it  best  to  discourage  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  usual  number.  Besides,  they  were  deprived  this  spring  of  one  of 
the  regular  conductors,  who  now  serves  as  the  President  of  the  Platteville  Nor- 
mal School. 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  fact  that  only  about  one-half  of  the  teachers 
in  our  public  schools  receive  any  benefit  from  these  institutes.  Our  leading  ed- 
ucators take  great  pride  in  this  means  of  instruction;  and  our  teachers,  who  are 
thus  instructed,  are  earnest  in  their  praise  of  this  work.  We  must  expect  this 
year  a  decided  increase  in  the  attendance.  County  superintendents  will  urge 
upon  their  teachers  the  necessity  of  reform  in  this  matter.  The  school  boards 
must  not  penuriously  object  to  their  teachers  spending  one  or  two  weeks  at  the 
county  institutes,  during  the  term  time  of  their  schools.  Persons  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  exercises  of  the  institutes  to  beheld  this  year,  can 
procure  copies  of  the  syllabus  in  advance  from  their  county  superintendents; 
and  can  thus  be  assisted  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  these  exercises. 


The  Legislature  treated  the  Free  High  Schools  of  the  State  in  a  very  generous 
manner  the  past  winter.  They  passed,  in  the  first  place,  a  bill  which  allowed 
all  such  schools  in  operation  under  the  old  Free  High  School  law,  to  receive 
their  share  of  the  State  aid ;  as  the  Revised  Statutes  stood,  only  seven  schools  out 
of  eighty-five  could  be  thus  helped.  To  this  bill  there  was  not  expressed  any  op- 
position. As  soon  as  it  passed,  the  $35,000  raised  last  year  toward  the  support 
of  these  schools,  was  distributed  among  them,  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of 
the  former  law. 
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Subsequently,  another  bill  wa;9  carafully  considered  in  both  houses,  and  this 
proposed  radical  amendments  to  the  Statutes  on  this  subject  which  had  been  in 
force  since  the  first  of  November.  In  the  Assembly,  it  was  amended  in  several 
features.  The  limitation  of  five  years  in  which  any  Free  High  School  can  be 
aided,  was  adopted.  School  districts  not  in  cities  or  incorporated  villages,  but 
maintaining  graded  schools  with  at  least  two  departments,  and  with  twenty-five 
pupils  prepared  to  enter  High  School  classes,  may  be  organized  into  Free  High 
School  districts.  The  provision  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
visit  all  the  Free  High  Schools,  and  report  upon  their  condition  and  compliance 
with  the  law,  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly.  This  is  a  measure  that  should 
have  been  adopted,  and  will  be  demanded  by  nearly  all  the  schools  at  no  distant 
day. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  further  amended  by  allowing  the  boards  in  charge 
of  these  schools  to  determine,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  schools  and  the  minimum 
standing  for  the  admission  of  pupils  on  their  examination.  The  principals  of 
these  schools  must,  hereafter,  be  graduates  of  Universities,  Colleges,  or  State 
Normal  Schools,  or  pass  an  examination  in  the  studies  which  they  are  required 
to  teach  in  these  schools.  The  Senate,  also,  accepted  the  provision  that  the  dis- 
trict boards  of  the  Free  High  Schools  not  in  cities,  nor  established  by  towns,  nor 
in  incorporated  villages,  nor  co-extensive  in  their  territory  with  such  villages, 
shall  be  composed  of  the  usual  boards  of  those  districts.  The  bill,  as  finally 
enacted,  received  the  almost  unanimous  support  of  both  houses. 

A  pamphlet  edition  of  the  law  as  amended,  with  proper  instructions  and  ex- 
planations,  will  soon  be  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent 

The  several  amendments  of  the  general  school  laws  will  also  soon  be  issued 
vin  pamphlet  form. 

The  Statute  relating  to  the  annual  reports  of  school-district  clerks,  was  so 
amended  this  winter,  that  hereafter  the  classification  of  the  ages  of  school  chil- 
dren is  not  required.  To  return  all  those  in  attendance  and  not  in  attendance 
upon  our  public  schools,  who  are  in  the  three  classes  from  four  to  seven  years 
of  age,  from  seven  to  fifteen,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  demands  a  large  amount 
of  labor,  and  the  statistics  thus  obtained  are  comparatively  of  little  value.  Some 
years,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  them  by  the  State  Superintendents,  or  by  other 
school  officers.  This  past  year,  special  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  percent- 
age of  attendance  of  the  children  between  four  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
results  of  this  effort  are  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent. 
Next  year,  the  clerks  of  the  school  boards  will  be  requested  to  give  only  the 
number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty  years,  in  the  State,  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  enrolled  in  our  schools.  This  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory  to 
very  many  who  have  experienced  great  trouble  in  securing  accurate  statistics  on 
this  subject. 

An  amendment  to  the  school  law  was  adopted  lately  by  the  Legislature,  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  school  district  tax  be  raised  annually.    Hereafter  it  cannot 
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exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  district 
The  benefit  of  this  amendment  will  be  realized  mainly  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  where  the  lands  of  non-residents  or  of  large  corporations  have  been 
exorbitantly  taxed  some  years  for  the  erection  of  plain  school-houses,  or  for 
the  maintenance  of  small  schools. 


The  law  has  been  made  very  stringent  in  denying  to  any  member  of  the  dis- 
trict school  boards,  the  privilege  of  teaching  in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 
It  says  that  **  no  person  employed  as  a  school  director,  clerk,  or  teacher,  shall 
hold  the  office  of  school  treasurer  in  the  same  district" 


No  further  legislation  having  been  perfected  this  winter,  in  regard  to  text- 
books, the  laws  upon  this  subject  of  course  remain  in  force  Just  as  they  were. 
They  are  embraced  in  the  following  sections  of  the  School  Code,  or  the  Revised 
Statutes:     430  (sub-division  13j,  436,  440,  514,  503,  501. 


Messrs.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  remind  us,  through  their  agency 
at  Chicago,  that  Warren's  Geographies,  Greeners  Grammars,  and  Monroe's  Read- 
ers, are  used  in  Wisconsin  schools,  and  that  the  name  of  the  firm  should  there- 
fore be  added  to  the  list  on  page  77,  of  the  February  number  of  the  Journal. 
Address  F.  S.  Belden,  Western  Agent,  25  Washington  street,  Chicago. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Considering  the  liability  of  any  thing  attempted  in  this  line  to  run  into  un- 
meaning, mechanical  monotony,  the  following  extract  from  the  address  of  Pres. 
Sabin,  of  the  Iowa  Teachers*  Association,  is  worthy  of  consideration : 

"  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  aome  of  the  difflcuUies  of  country 
school  work  by  county  courses  of  study.  If  such  a  course  tends  to  unify  and 
simplify  the  work,  the  effort  is  in  the  right  direction.  If,  however,  it  prescribes 
an  undcviating  line:  if  it  marks  out  only  a  straight  furrow  in  which  teacher  and 
pupil  must  walk,  "  Indian  file,"  it  will  work  only  evil.  There  is  no  ccmceivable 
good  in  substituting  one  rut  for  another.  Such  a  course  may  be  made  so  help- 
fill  and  suggestive  as  to  add  to  the  teacher's  self-reliance;  it  may  be  so  minute 
and  imperative,  as  to  form  a  convenient  crutch  upon  which  the  teacher  hobbles 
over  the  ground.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools 
might  be  formed,  setting  forth  what  parts  of  each  branch  demand  the  most  at- 
tention, and  the  essential  relations  of  the  various  steps  through  which  the  pupil 
should  advance, embracing  also  some  simple  instructions  in  methods.  It  should 
contain  some  suggestions  and  pointed  cautions  in  regard  to  oral  lessons;  it 
should  also  be  so  framed  as  to  render  it  easy  for  a  pupil  passing  from  the  coun- 
try to  a  city  school,  to  find  a  place  in  the  grades  with  little  loss  of  time.  Some 
points  easily  attainable,  which  always  characterize  a  good  school  should  be 
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•designated,  with  a  few  general  directions  regarding  matters  in  which  the  County 
Superintendent  knows  his  teachers  and  schools  to  be  most  efficient. 

The  course  of  study  which  is  most  desirable,  is  one  which  gives  the  teacher 
-something  about  which  to  think,  as  well  as  something  to  do ;  which  awakens 
the  teacher  to  newness  of  life;  which  gives  him  a  sense  of  freedom;  which 
maps  out  the  course,  points  out  the  destioed  harbor,  and  leaves  him  to  be  Cap- 
tain of  his  own  ship. 

SPRING  INSTITUTES,  1879. 

County,  Place.  Time,        Duration,         Conductor, 

Portage. . . ; Amherst ...  'March  10. .  2 weeks. .  Prof.  Graham. 

Dane  (1st  Dist)..  Sun  Prairie March  24. .  Iweek..  Prof  Graham. 

Fond  du  Lac. . . .  Fond  du  Lac March  31 . .  2  weeks. .  Prof  Graham. 

-Green  Lake Princeton April  14. . .  1  week  . .  Prof  Graham. 

Kichland Richland  Center. .  March  17..  2 weeks..  Prof  Salisbury. 

Bock  (1st  Dist). .  Evansville March  31 . .  2  weeks. .  Prof  Salisbury. 

•Green Juda  April  14. . .  1  week  . .  Prof  Salisbury. 

Crawford Prairie  du  Chien. .  April  21 . . .  1  week  . .  Prof.  Salisbury. 

Clark Colby Marchl7..  Iweek..  Prof  Thayer. 

Clark Greenwood March  24 . .  1  week  . .  Prof  Thayer. 

Monroe Tomah March  31 . .  2  weeks. .  Prof  Thayer. 

St.  Croix Baldwin Apriil4...  Iweek..  Prof  Thayer. 

Outagamie Appleton March  24 . .  2  weeks . .  Prof  Emery. 

■Columbia. Portage March  31 . .  1  week  . .  Prof  Button. 

W.  C.  Whitpord, 
W.  H.  Chaiydler, 
W.  E.  Smith, 

Institute  Committee, 
Madison,  Wis.,  February  6, 1878. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  a  Wisconsin  teacher  in  a  neighboring  State.   We 

have  frequently  noticed  that  teachers  who  leave  Wisconsin,  by  no  means  for- 

get  her: 

Harlan,  Iowa,  February  22, 1879. 

-SUPT.  Wu  IT  FORD, 

Dear  /SeV;  —  Enclosed  please  find  $1.00  for  the  Journal.  I  have  read  it  since 
1870,  and  can  not  get  along  very  well  without  it,  even  when  outside]  the  State. 
You  will  doubtless  remember  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
class  of  "74  "  from  Platteville.  You  were  one  of  the  examiners.  I  have  taught 
since  that  time,  two  years  in  Wisconsin  and  two  in  Iowa.  I  have  a  school  of 
186  pupils  now  in  three  departments.  We  shall  have  four  departments  in  the 
school  during  the  summer.  The  country  here  is  comparatively  new,  but  is  rap- 
idly settling  up  with  people  who  are  desirous  of  having  good  schools. 

Our  salaries  are  good,  viz:  $100  per  month  for  principal,  and  (50  for  assis- 
tants. 
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I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Prof.  Graham  will  do  some  institute  work  in  this  State 
next  fall.  I  assisted  in  the  four  weeks  institute  held  in  this  place  last  fall.  We 
had  between  sixty  and  seventy  teachers  in  attendance,  most  of  whom  were  very 
desirous  of  fitting  themselves  for  more  thorough  teaching,  and  better  work  iit 
the  future.    We  expect  a  larger  class  next  fall.  Very  respectfully, 

W.  W.  Q. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


GBrBB^s  Method.  Two  Essays  on  Elementary  Instruction  in  Arithmetic.  Bv- 
Louis  Soldan,  Prin.  St.  Louis  Normal  School.  Chicago:  Vaile  &  Winchell^ 
44pp.    Price  25  cents. 

Grube*8  Method  discards  large  numbers,  for  children,  and  teaches  all  the  oper- 
ations within  the  range  of  each  of  the  small  numbers,  in  succession,  comparing- 
each  with  the  preceding  one.  The  nature  and  benefits  of  the  method  can  best 
be  learned  from  the  book.  The  writer  proposes,  if  circumstances  permit,  to 
issue  a  primary  arithmetic  based  on  the  same  method. 

BuLTB  Dbawikg  Book.  Messrs.  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have 
issued  a  third  edition  of  Pres.  McGregor's  nice  little  Drawing  Book,  which  we 
have  already  noticed.  The  merit  of  the  book  is  that  the  lessons  are  easy,  prac- 
tical, philosophictd,  and  progressive. 

CowPBR*8  Task.  J.  P.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  added  to  their 
list  of  Annotated  English  Poems,  Cowper's  Task.  The  list  now  embraces  Gray's 
Elegy,  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  and  his  Traveler,  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
and  the  Task,  as  above.  It  is  a  good  healthy  sign  that  these  standard  poems 
are  called  for  in  the  study  of  English  literature. 

Thb  Elembnts  of  En^^ish  Analysis.  By.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  LL.  D.  Madison: 
W.  J.  Park  &  Co. 

This  book  appeared  some  months  ago,  but  we  take  occasion  to  say,  as  it  is  ad- 
vertised on  another  page,  that  like  every  thing  else  from  Dr.  Carpenter's  pen,  it 
it  is  very  terse  and  clear  in  statement,  and  accurate  in  treatment  A  new  system 
of  diagrams  is  used,  which  is  not  so  meagre  as  to  be  obscure,  nor  so  complicated 
as  to  confuse.  We  think  all  teachers,  who  like  to  do  good  work,  will  like  this 
book. 

Thb  Eighth  Annual  Repobt  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  a 
neat  volume  of  241  pages,  discusses:  I.  The  Board  and  its  Work ;  II.  Pauper- 
ism;  III.  The  Labor  Question,  Tramps,  the  Insane,  etc.  (miscellaneous  papers);, 
IV.  Crimes  and  County  Jails;  V.  State  Charitable  and  Correctional  Institu- 
lions;  VI.  Private  Benevolent  Institutions.  An  appendix  contains  a  report  oa 
the  Delevan  Investigation,  and  a  Paper  on  Religious  Instruction  in  Public  In-^ 
stitutions.    The  Report,  as  a  whole,  is  full  of  interest. 
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NOTES. 


Thx  city  of  Noenah  has  let  the  contract  to 
erect  a  new  high  school  building  for  |14,610. 

The  compulsory  education  law  of  this  state 
does  not  go  into  effect  before  the  first  day  of 
/     September  next. 

DxcoRATioM  Dat,  Hay  80lh,  was  made  a  le- 
gal holiday  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  at 
its  recent  session. 

GoYKBNOB  Smith  has  appointed  J.  D.  Wy- 
att,  of  Phillips,  the  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Price  county. 

Thb  cities  of  Seymour,  Outagamie  county, 
and  of  Ahnapee,  Kewaunee  county,  were  in- 
corporated by  the  legislature. 

Sbtebai.  county  superintendents  haye  al- 
ready  spoken  for  two  weeks  institutes  to  be 
held  in  their  districts  next  summer  and  fall. 

Tus  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers^ 
Association  of  Minnesota,  will  be  held  at  Wi- 
nona, in  August  next,  with  Prof.  Whitman,  of 
Red  Wing,  as  the  president. 

/    The  erection  of  Marinette  county   leaves 
['  Oconto  county  without  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  as  Rev.  L.  W.  Winslow,  the  former 
\    superintendent,  resides  in  Marinette  county. 

SuPT.  Flavin,  of  Dodge  county,  has  issued 
a  well-prepared  and  practical  circular  to  the 
people  of  Ais  district.  It  must  aid  greatly  the 
school  boards  and  the  teachers  in  their  work. 

Spbakeb  Kbllt,  of  the  Assembly,  repre- 
sents, in  his  district,  people  who  speak  twen- 
ty-three different  languages  '  all  European. 
Some  of  these  constituents  never  use  the 
English. 

Pbof.  Jbbbmiah  Mahomt,  a  teacher  in 
one  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  has  be- 
come associate  editor  of  the  Educational 
Wtekly,  He  writes  vigorous  and  readable  ar- 
ticles. 

SuTT.  Phxlbrick,  in  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional exhibit  of  this  country  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition, declares  that  the  Cincinnati  exhibit 
of  scholars^  work  sent  to  Paris  *'  had  .never 
had  a  parallel  in  the  world." 

Tub  school  board  of  Oshkosh  have  voted  to 
purchase  eight  copies  of  Nlcodemns  and  Con- 
over's  map  of  the  state.  They  are  for  sale  at 
the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  $4  a 
piece.  The  sute  ftirnished  this  officer  with 
700  copies  of  the  work,  to  be  sold  to  the  public 
schoole*and  the  public  offices.  ^ 


SupT.  Clark,  of  the  second  district,  Milwau- 
kee county,  writes:  "  I  am  pleased  to  report 
the  schools  In  this  district,  as  a  general  thing. 
In  a  prosperous  condition.  Much  of  this  is 
owing  to  the  institute  of  last  fall.* 


fi 


TuBRB  is  a  strong  movement  in  some  parts 
of  Massachusetts  in  favor  of  changing  from 
the  old-time  custom  of  having  teachers  exam- 
ined by  the  town  school  committee,  to  the 
plan  of  examination  by  county  boards. 

Thb  report  is  received  that  the  legislature 
of  Maine  have  voted  to  suspend  the  public 
schools  of  that  state  for  one  year.  A  people 
who  pay  their  female  teachers  such  stingy 
wages  cannot  have  great  respect  for  education. 

Prof.  Dwiuut  Kimmby,  principal  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Darlington,  writes  that  they  are 
in  a  most  satisl'aciory  condition.  In  the  high 
school,  64  pupils  were  enrolled  for  the  winter 
term.  He  expecta  that  the  attendance  will  be 
the  same  during  the  next  term. 

The  National  Educational  Association  holds 
iU  next  annual  meeting  in  Philadephia,  the 
last  week  in  July.  Already  the  people  of  that 
hospitable  city  have  commenced  preparatlona 
to  receive  and  entertain  the  large  company  of 
teachers  who  will  be  in  attendance. 

Tub  public  school  at  Oconomowoc  has  now 
enrolled  SiHi  pupils—  the  largest  number  ever 
in  attendunce.  Of  these,  56  are  in  Prof.  D.  O. 
Hibbard's  room,  the  principal.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  in  all  the  departmenta 
has  been  marked  and  satisfactoiy  during  the 
year. 

The  legislature  of  the  state   established  > 

three  new  counties  this  past  winter:    Marl-  ^ 
nette,  New,  and  Price.     The   first  is  formed 

of  the  eastern  portion  of  Oconto  county;  the  ' 

second,  of  the  western  portion  of  that  county ;  S 

and  the  third,  of  parta  of  Lincoln  and  Chippe-  ' 
wa  counties. 

A  JOINT  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Keno- 
sha and  Raoine  counties  was  hcldJanuaiy 
26th,  at  Union  Grove.  About  fifty  teachers 
were  present.  Among  other  interesting  exer- 
cises, a  spirited  debate  was  conducted,  in  the 
evening,  on  the  subject  of  ^^  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation; "  Supt.  Sproat,  of  Racine  county,  lead- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  and  Supt.  Mahoney,  of 
Kenosha  county,  in  the  negative.  The  meet- 
ing was  pronounced,  by  all,  a  success. 
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The  school  Buperlntendent  of  Delaware  Is 
required  by  law  to  visit  anonally  every  public 
school  in  that  state. 

SuPT.  Morgan,  of  Winnebago  county,  has 
completed  the  visitation  of  his  schools  this 
winter,  and  finds  them  all  In  good  condition. 

.  Both  Green  and  Waushara  counties  hold 
their  usual  long  term  institutes  this  spring; 
the  former  at  Juda,  and  the  latter  at  what 
place  we  do  not  learn. 

The  high  school  department  in  the  north 
ward  of  Waupun,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  K. 
D.  Hicks,  has  over  40  pupils  in  attendance, 
and  has  not  had  a  case  of  tardiness  in  two 
years. 

SuPT.  TozEB,  of  Polk  county,  has  been  quite 
ill  this  winter,  but  is  now  so  far  recovered  as 
to  make  arrangements  for  his  spring  examina- 
tions, which  work  he  will  prosecute  -with  his 
nsnal  vigor. 

SuPT.  RoBT,  of  La  Crosse,  who,  In  addition 
to  his  other  duties,  taught  in  the  second  ward 
school  as  principal  during  the  fall  term,  is  now 
giving  his  entire  time  to  the  supervision  of 
the  schools  of  the  city. 

The  people  of  La  Crosse  are  highly  giatlfled 
that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  with  them. 
Every  preparation  will  be  made  by  them  to 
render  the  mcetfng  pleasant  and  useful. 

Prof.  Miller,  In  charge  of  the  public 
school  at  Waukesha,  writes:  ''The  attend- 
ance is  greater  than  at  any  other  time  since  I 
have  been  here.  That  of  the  outside  pupils 
has  doubled  in  the  last  eighteen  months.'^ 

Prop.  A.  K.  Spbaoub,  of  Evansvillo,  has  the 
charge  of  an  educational  column,  each  week, 
in  the  Evansville  Retiew.  Ills  articles  are 
usually  original,  and  are  well  written  and  sug- 
gestive. One  of  them  appears  in  this  number 
of  the  Journal. 

Prof.  Park,  of  the  Elkhorn  Independent, 
lately  published  a  vigorous  editorial  in  defense 
of  the  county  supcrintendcncy.  He  takes  the 
position  that  the  progress  which  our  public 
schools  have  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years  is 
due  largely  to  the  work  done  in  that  office. 

SuPT.  Walker,  of  Manitowoc,  looked  In  up- 
on the  legislature,  as  did  a  few  other  county 
superintendents,  the  last  week  In  February. 
Both  houses  were  under  the  pressure  of  Im- 
portant items  of  business,  and  gave  these 
spectators  a  chance  to  see  how  they  operate 
with  their  overcoats  off.  ' 

Prof.  Kbsaston,  of  Kipon  College,  has  in- 
stituted, this  winter,  a  system  of  survey  in 


ascertaining  the  depth  and  character  of  the 
basin  in  which  Green  Lake  is  situated.  H« 
finds  the  water  to  be  193  feet  deep  In  some 
places,  and  very  little  sediment  in  the  bottom 
of  the  lake. 

SupT.  NoRTiiRUP,  of  Connecticut,  says  that 
nearly  A5  per  cent,  of  the  children,  4  to  16  years 
of  age,  in  that  state,  are  now  attending*  the 
public  and  private  schools.  He  avers  that  the 
law  for  compulsory  attendance  has  combined 
with  the  provisions  for  free  schools  In  secur- 
ing this  result. 

Each  of  the  five  ward  schools  In  La  Crosse 
is  presided  over  by  a  gentleman  principal. 
Prom  three  to  four  hundred  pupils  are  recelT- 
ed  into  each  school.  These  principals,  and 
the  teachers  under  them,  exhibit  a  good  deal 
of  earnestness  in  their  work,  and  take  a  com- 
mendable pride  in  their  schools. 

The  winter  term  of  Ripon  College  has  150 
students  enrolled.  The  institution  is  supplied 
with  a  large  and  able  faculty.  The  buildings 
are  finely  situated,  and  are  kept  in  excellent 
condition.  Care  has  been  exercised  to  orna- 
ment the  grounds  with  trees  and  shmbberr* 
There  is  a  wholesome  appearance  everywhere 
about  the  college. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Tkrry,  principal  of  the  hlgU 
school  at  Mineral  Point,  delivered  an  address, 
Washington's  birthday,  before  the  pupils  and 
the  citizens  of  the  place,  on  ''  The  Ancient 
and  the  Modern  Statesman.''  It  was  publish- 
ed, last  month,  In  the  Iowa  County  pemoerat. 
It  is  a  thoughtful  production. 

SuPT.  Wtmak,  of  Vernon  countv,  regards 
his  schools  as  now  doing  the  best  work  they 
have  ever  done.  He  has  visited  most  of  them 
this  winter.  He  has  esUblished  the  practice 
of  placinjc  each  term  before  the  pupils  and 
teachers  throughout  the  county  some  promi- 
nent subject,  and  then  holding  them  to  It,  un- 
til the  desired  proflciency  is  reached. 

The  schemes  laid  and  executed  by  both  pol- 
iticlana  and  odncators  in  the  state,  and  by 
persions  outside  the  state  to  defeat  the  text- 
book bill  in  the  assembly,  would  form,  if  writ- 
ten out,  an  interesting  item  in  the  history  of 
text-book  legislation  in  Wisconsin.  The 
mooted  point  among  them  Is,  "*■  Who  is  to  take 
the  prize  as  the  master  of  intrigue?  " 

Prof.  A.  A.  Miller  calls  the  attention  of 
the  teachers  of  Waukesha  and  vicinity  to  Miss 
Swarfs  article  on  "The  Function  of  Geogra- 
phy in  a  Course  of  Study,"  which  he  publishes 
in  The  Freeman,  of  that  place.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  article  was  read  oefore  the 
holiday  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
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•tlon,  and  appeared  in  the  January  number  of 

the  JOUBMAL. 

Pbof.  J.  H.  OoiTLD,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  has 
arranged  for  the  issue  of  several  maps  of  conn 
ties  in  this  state,  to  bo  printed  either  on  card- 
board or  thick  paper.  The  plates  of  the  maps 
sure  the  same  as  those  used  by  Snyder,  Van 
Vechten  &  Co.  in  the  Illustrated  Atlas  of  this 
state,  and  are  very  superior.  Accompanying 
each  map  is  a  full  description  of  the  area,  sit- 
uation, and  boundary  of  the  county  it  repre> 
tents..  They  are  sold  at  retail  at  30  cents  per 
copy;  at  wholesale  for  one-half  this  price. 

At  the  request  of  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Spelling  Kcform  Association  in 
this  country,  Prof.  T.  R.  Vickroy,  a  supervis- 
ory principal  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools, 
has  published  *'  A  Fonetic  Fnrst  Redur,  print- 
ed In  the  Alfabot  and  Spoling  ov  the  Spcllng 
Reform  Asoshiashnn.*^  It  contains  4S  pages, 
and  can  be  had  for  examination  or  first  intro- 
duction for  10  cents.  It  is  issued  by  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Send  for 
«  copy.  On  a  single  page  of  the  book,  we  find 
71  letters  saved  by  the  new  mode  of  spelling. 

TuK  Herald^  published  at  Racine,  asserted, 
a  short  time  since,  that  *^It  Is  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  rich,  and  those  who  have 
leisure,  who  enjoy  the  beneflts  of  the  high 
school ;  and  that  the  poor  man,  who  has  noth- 
ing but  his  little  home,  has  to  pay  his  share 
of  the  cost  of  educating  the  children  of  his 
rich  neighbors.*^  The  Advocate^  of  that  city, 
contained,  a  few^  days  after,  a  list  of  the  pupils 
in  the  Racine  high  school,  with  the  following 
remark : 

An  examination  of  the  above  list  shows 
that  of  these  pupils  the  children  of  niechunlcs 
number  45;  merchants,  25:  farmers.  15;  day 
laborers,  15:  sailors,  11;  manufacturers,  8, 
traveling  agents,  6;  lawyers,  3;  real  estate 
agenis,  5:  barbers,  2:  doctors,  2;  bankers,  9; 
clerks,  1:  hotel-keeper,  1;  clergyman,  1; 
architect,  1;  teacher.  1.  Total,  144.  Are  these 
the  ''  rich ''  men  of  Racine? 

AvEUAOB  wages  of  female  teachers,  for  1878, 
in  the  country  districts  of  Wisconsin  were 
$25.33  per  mouth;  and  in  the  Independent 
cities  they  were  $36.53.  The  average  monthly 
wages  of  female  teachers  throughout  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  In  the  same  time,  were 
$33.01;  of  Pennsylvania,  $:n.32;  of  Vermont, 
$20.00;  of  Minnesota,  $28.12;  of  Iowa,  $27.84; 
of  Maine,  $15.92;  of  California,  $68.24, 

We  found  the  high  school  at  La  Crosse  oc- 
capylng  all  the  second  floor  of  an  elegant  and 
commodious  building,  erected  last  year  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Intermediate  and 
grammar  departments  of  the  public  schools 
are  conducted  on  the  first  floor.     It  was  \Qtj 


gratifying  to  step  into  the  various  rooms  on 
an  extremely  cold  day,  and  find  the  atmos- 
phere In  them  warm,  and  kept  pure  by  the  ex- 
cellent system  of  ventilation  in  use.  Princi- 
pal Durkee  and  his  three  assistants  are  doing 
good  work  In  their  classes. 

In  a  recent  attendance  upon  the  chapel  ex- 
ercises of  the  Belolt  College,  we  found  at  least 
120  young  men  present,  the  members  of  the 
different  classes.  We  were  Impressed  by  their 
vigorous  and  intelligent  appearance.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  meet  President  Chapin  and  hie 
able  associates  in  the  faculty,  and  to  note  the 
superior  work  which  Is  done  by  them  In  the 
Institution.  Permanence  and  scholarly  at- 
tainments have  been  chief  features  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  college;  and  these, united  with  Its 
earnest  Christian  spirit,  will  give  it  greater 
usefulness  in  the  future. 

Tub  University  Frets  Is  mistaken  when  It 
attributes  to  our  state  normal  schools  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  into  the  legislature,  this 
winter,  to  abolish  the  provision  in  the  statutes 
which  authorlKt'S  the  State  Superintendent  to 
countersign  the  diplomas  of  the  graduates  of 
the  state  university  In  certain  cases  —  these 
diplomas  having  then  all  the  effect  of  an  unlim- 
ited state  certiUcate.  What  it  terms  the  '^  nor- 
mal wing  of  the  opposition  *^  to  the  universi- 
ty worked  strenuously  against  the  bill,  and 
secured  its  defeat.  Neither  did  the  *^  sectari- 
an colleges  "^  urge  the  passage  of  such  a  bill. 

Thb  Report  on  Spelling  reform  recommends, 
that  whenever  an  amended  orthography  of  the 
English  language  shall  be  proposed,  of  such 
character  as  to  command  for  it  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  of  such  others  as  may  be  charged  by 
law  with  the  supervision  of  public  iestructlon 
In  this  State,  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  Induce  the  probable  co-operation  of 
other  States  In  Its  support,  and  such  amended 
orthography  shall  be  embodied  In  one  volume, 
with  any  existing  dictionary  of  the  English 
language  approved  for  use  in  our  public 
schools,  said  Superintendent  shall  bo  author- 
ized to  purchase  said  dictionary,  embodying 
such  amended  orthography,  for  sale  and  for 
distribution  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State;  the  sale  and  distribution  of  such  dic- 
tionary to  bo  subject  to  the  same  limitations 
as  have  been  heretofore  provided  by  law  upon 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  dictionaries 
in  our  public  schools;  and  that  all  legislation 
upon  this  subject  shall  be  postponed,  until 
such  time  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Superin- 
tendent, and  others  named,  the  conditions  of 
this  recommendation  shall  have  been  fulfilled. 
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No  less  than  six  coantlee  in  Iowa  have  la- 
dies for  superintendents. 

Skwino  is  largely  tanght  to  girls  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  departments  of  the 
public  schools  of  Providence,  H.  I. 

The  Hampton  (colored)  Normal  and  Agri- 
en  tnral  School,  is  said  to  he  exerting  a  salu- 
tary influence,  especially  in  the  part  of  E. 
yirginla  in  which  it  is  located. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence (of  the  National  Teachers*  As- 
sociation), lately  held  in  Washington,  some 
eighteen  States  were  represented.  The  pa- 
pers presented  are  well  spoken  of,  and  their 
publication  is  probable.  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri  were  represented,  but  not  Wiscon- 
sin. 

GoYEBNOR  RoBi?(SON,  of  Now  Tork,  dis- 
courses thus,  on  Normal  Schools ;  he  is  evi- 
dently in  need  of  a  little  normal  education 
himself: 


So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Normal  Schools 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  are  wholly  nseless, 
and  fail  almofit  entirely  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  were  established,  and  for 
which  the  State  is  annually  paying  large 
amounts  of  money.  I  recommend  an  Inquiry 
into  the  workings  of  these  institutions,  »nd  a 
discontinuance  of  thope  which  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  their  establishment. 

MicMioAN  University  has  1,372  students. 
Of  these,  661  are  of  Michigan,  and  711  from 
other  States  and  countries.  Of  professional 
students,  329  are  in  medicine  and  406  in  law. 
The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  ilteraiy 
department  is  441.  Wisconsin  fhmlshes  84 
students,  of  whom  9  are  in  medicine  and  9  tn 
law  The  Homoepathlc  Medical  College  has 
63  students,  in  addition  to  the  8:29  regular  stu- 
dents in  medicine.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
Homoepathlc  department  may  be  removed  to 
Detroit.  The*' big  pills  "  and  "little  pills 
do  not  get  on  well  together. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY, 

Admiss'on  Examinations 

At  Cinoiimati  and  ChloaKo,  1879. 

Examinations  for  admission  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege (preltminary  and  entire),  the  Lawrence 
Bcleniliic  School,  the  Medical  SchLol  and  tbe 
LawSchoo\  will  be  held  in  Cmctnnaii,  Ohio, 
and  in  Chlcrgo,  Illinois,  on  June  S6,  97  and  SB, 
beginning  at  6  A.  M.  on  June  S8. 

These  examinations,  which  are  Identical 
with  those  held  in  Cambridge,  are  free  to  all 
Who  intend  to  enter  the  abuve  departments  of 
the  University,  ans  open  to  others  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  |10. 

Persons  who  propose  to  pass  these  exsmina- 
tlons  are  requPbred  to  Inform  the  Secretary  of 
Harvard  Unnersity.CiimbridKe,  Masr.,  ofibeir 

{>urpose  before  Jane  16,  and  to  address  him  for 
urtner  information. 

The  admission  Examinations  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  held  at  Cincinnati  and  Chlcaifo 
each  year  on  ;he  three  days  lollowlug  the  last 
Wedoesday  io  June. 

Tbe  precis')  place  In  each  city  at  which  tbe 
exsmtuations  will  be  held  will  be  announced 
In  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  and  Commercial, 
and  in  the  Chicago  Tribuns  and  Journal,  of 
June  24  and  25. 


TEACHERS  WANTED. 

$50  to  $100  or  $200  PER  MONTH 

daring  tbe  Spring  and  Summer.   F»r  fntl  par- 
ticulars address     J.  C.  McCURDY  A  Co., 

Chicago,  Ills. 


B'l n m  ^° sines9 yon  can end^sire In .    V5 to 
I'  V       f^  per  day  made  by  any  worker 
l,|\       of  either  sex.  right  in  their 
,JU1  localities.     Improve  your  i 


time  at  this  business. 
Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


own 

_  your  spare 

Address,  Stiksoit  A 


I 


"^  n  a  week  in  your  own  town.    |6  Ontflt 
'     ■  free.    No  risk.    Reader,  if  yon  want 
\    \  abnsineas  at  whirh  persons  of  either 
U  U  sex  can  make  grent  pay  all  the  time 
hey  work,  write  for  particular*  to  H.  Baiutt 
A  Co.,  Forllaod,  Me. 


Dean  make  money  faster  at  work  for  cs  than 
at  anything  elw.  Copiral  not  required;  ws 
will  stsrt  von.  |12  per  day  at  home  made 
by  tbe  induptrlons.  Men.  won*eu,  beys  and 
fEirlo  wanted  evervwhere  to  work  for  ns.  Now 
is  the  tine.  *  ostly  outfit  and  terms  tree.  Ad- 
dress, True  &  Co  .  Augusta,  Me. 


ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS,  Illustrated  by  a  New  System  of 
Diairranis.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter ,  Prof,  of  English  in  the  UniTersity 
of  Wisconsin. 

This  book,  the  result  of  the  author^s  experience  in  the  class  room,  is  designed 
to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  outline  structure  of 
sentences,  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammar  demands,  and  thus 
fix  in  the  eye  and  mind  the  principles  of  analysis,  a  correct  knowledge  of  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  wanting  among  students. 

Price,  in  boards,  25  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  preparation,  a  Treatise  on  Orthoepy. 

W.  J.  PARK  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Madison,  Wis. 
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^,      ENTOMOLOGY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  — II. 

[The  reader  Bfaonl  d  by  all  means  go  hack  to  the  flret  article,  in  the  March  number,  and  read 
the  two  in  connection.  The  series,  when  completed,  will  fbrnish  an  outline  and  guide  for  at- 
tempting something  in  a  most  dellghtfQl  summer  study.  Not  only  may  an  intelligent  teacher 
interest 'and- instruct  pupils,  until  the  school  closes  for  summer,  but  put  some  of  them  in 
the  way  of  continuing  their  collections  through  the  summer.  We  are  glad  to  learn  fVom  the 
writer  of  the  articles  that  several  teachers  have  already  written  *o  him  about  them.  —  Eds.] 

The  next  step  in  the  classification  begun  is  to  separate  into  two 
groups  all  true  insects  that  have  been  collected.  This  separation  is  to 
be  effected  by  an  examination  of  the  mouth-parts.  The  teacher  will 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  insects  are  provided  with  two 
pairs  of  jaws,  moving  laterally^  the  outside  pair  being  commonly 
called  mandibles;  while  other  insects  procure  their  sustenance  by 
means  of  tubes  or  proboscides.  Let  the  pupils  then  place  in  one 
group  all  the  hexapodous  or  true  insects  which  are  furnished  with 
jaws  or  mandibles,  and  this  group  may  be  called  the  mandibulata. 
Let  them  arrange  in  another  group  all  the  trtie  insects  not  so  pro- 
Tided,  each  having,  instead,  some  sort  of  suckiug  tube.  The  latter 
group  may  be  named  haustellata.  It  is  perhaps  a  work  of  superero- 
gation to  suggest  that  at  this  as  well  as  at  every  other  stage  of  the 
pupil's  progress,  special  etymological  work  is  always  in  order.  It  is 
not  necessary  thereto  that  either  the  pupil  or  the  teacher  should  be 
specially  proficient  in  the  dead  languages.  A  quarto  dictionary  will 
always  furnish  means  of  information,  either  by  directly  discussing 
Hhe  particular  word  to  be  developed,  or  indirectly  by  discussing  words 
allied  to  it  by  a  common  origin.    The  instructor  will  here  need  spe- 
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cial  tact  to  avoid  giving  anything  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
pupil. 

Now  let  attention  be  called  to  the  individuals  which  have  been 
grouped  under  the  title  mandibulata.  It  will  be  noticed  at  once  that 
each  is  provided  with  four  wings.  It  will  also  be  as  quickly  noticed 
that,  while  in  some  insects  these  wings  are  of  nearly  the  same  con- 
sistency, in  others  the  forward  or  upper  pair  seem  to  have  been  con- 
structed with  special  reference  to  preserving  the  hinder  and  more  deli- 
cate pair  from  injury.  The  pupils  will  at  once  arrange  in  one  place 
the  insects  with  the  s.trongly  made  upper  wings.  Now,  a  little  closer 
examination  will  separate  these  last  into  two  sets,  one  of  which  is 
characterized  by  having  the  outer  wings  meet  in  a  straight  line  on 
the  top  of  the  back,  the  two  wings  just  touching  edge  to  edge,  while 
the  other  set  have  wings  which  lap  more  or  less  the  one  over  the 
other.  In  the  former  set,  the  individuals  usually  have  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  horizontal  or  regularly  convex,  while  in  the  latter 
set  the  wings  in  repose  are  frequently  placed  the  one  above  the  other, 
and  so  depressed  each  way  from  a  straight  line  above  the  back,  as  to- 
resemble  more  or  less  the  roof  of  a  house.  Of  course,  the  conspicu- 
ous examples  must  be  taken  as  types  for  illustration.  The  former  of 
these  two  sets  may  be  called  the  sheath-winged  insects  as  the  under 
wings  and  frequently  the  body  are  sheathed  under  and  within  the 
npper  wings  for  protection;  the  latter  may  be  called  the  roof- winged 
insects,  for  reasons  above  suggested;  or  as  the  ridge  pole  of  a  roof 
should  be  straight,  the  latter  may  be  called  the  straight- winged  in- 
sects. 

Care  must  be  taken,  as  already  suggested,  in  developing  the  scien- 
tific narces  of  these  sets  or  groups.  The  words  orthography,  ortho- 
dox, orthoepy  may  have  been  already  analyzed  by  the  pupil,  so  that 
in  orthoptera  he  has  only  the  second  half  of  the  word  to  occasioa 
him  much  diflBculty.  The  quarto  provides  us  with  the  Greek  pteron^ 
a  wing,  and  the  word  is  at  once  no  more  diflScult  than  straight- 
winged.  Coleoptera  should  also  be  rendered  familiar  by  a  full  analysis 
and  discussion,  and  afterwards  by  constant  use. 

It  may  also  be  profitably  noticed  in  this  connection  that  while  the 
gauzy  wings  of  the  coleoptera,  by  reason  of  their  extent,  are  of  ne- 
cessity folded  both  ways,  so  as  to  be  securely  packed  under  and  with- 
in the  upper  wings  or  elytra^  the  under  wings  of  the  orthoptera  being^ 
not  infrequently  shorter  than  the  protecting  elytra  need  to  be  folded 
but  one  way,  and  hence  open  and  close  after  the  manner  of  a  fan. 
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Let  US  now  examine  those  mandibulata  which  were  temporarily 
placed  on  one  side,  and  whose  wings  do  not  display  so  great  a  varia- 
tion in  material  or  in  structure.    We  find  many  of  them  with  the 
fore-wings  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  hind- wings,  and  with  both 
pairs  very  profusely  netted  with  veins  running  seemingly  at  random, 
but,  on  a  closer  examination,  evidently  arranged  according  to  some 
definite  plan.    Since  the  nerve-structure  of  the  wings  is  here  so  pe- 
culiarly conspicuous,  it  will  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
after  a  little  etymological  discussion  of  allied  words,*  for  the  pupil  to 
suggest  that  this  peculiar  group  shall  be  called  neuroptera.    Since  the 
otder  group  is  composed  of  individuals  in  which  the  nerv(3  structure 
is  not  so  noticeable,  but  whose  wings  are  nevertheless  all  membran- 
ous in  character,  the  membrane-winged  insects  will  be  sufficiently  ap- 
propriate, and  hymenopfera^  as  an  equivalent  will  have  the  advantage 
of  being  more  euphonious,  and  also  of  being  constructed  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  names  of  the  other  orders. 

But  we  have  another  group  of  orders.  The  first  thing  that  will 
suggest  itself  is,  doubtless,  that  some  of  the  so-called  haustellata  have 
but  two  wings.  Though  English  words  with  the  prefix  dis  from  the 
Greek  are  rare,  the  allied  Latin  bis  or  bi  is  so  common  that  the  tran- 
sition from  one  to  the  other  may  be  efiected  with  the  slightest 
trouble.  From  the  remaining  insects  may  be  sorted  out  all  those 
from  which  a  powder  rubs  off  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
hand.  A  pocket  lens  is  as  essential  to  a  teacher  as  a  pocket  knife^ 
and  the  shape  of  the  particles  of  dust  may  first  be  seen,  and  after-s- 
wards sketched  upon  the  board  on  a  larger  scale.  The  differences  no* 
ticeable  in  the  scales  make  an  excellent  subject  of  remark,  and  thd 
varying  shape  of  the  roots  (!)  of  the  same  suggest  at  once  sufficient 
reason  why  the  dust  is  more  easily  rubbed  from  some  than  from  other 
insects,  the  night-fliers  usually  losing  the  covering  of  the  wings  much 
more  readily  than  the  day-fliers.  Hence  the  common  name  miller  for 
night-flying  moth.  Take  this  opportune  occasion  for  frowning  down 
the  common  but  objectionable  expression  moth-miller,  and  develop 
the  word  lepidoptera  &s  preferable  to  scale-winged  insects. 

We  have  yet  a  few  insects  left,  which  have  some  peculiarities  of 
their  own.  By  many  all  these  have  been  placed  in  the  same  order, 
but  most  modern  systematists  prefer  to  separate  them  into  two  orders. 
It  will  be  observed  that  some  have  the  two  pairs  of  wings  entirely 
membranous,  while  in  others  the  fore-wings  are,  for  one  half  or  two- 

*  Aneurism,  nenrilgla. 
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thirds  of  their  length  from  the  body,  composed  of  a 
heavier,  parchment-like  material.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance arose  the  name  hemiptera*  the  old  name 
of  the  order  which  embraced  the  remaining  haustel- 
lata.  Half-winged  insects,  however,  is  such  an  evi- 
dent misnomer  that  the  etymologist  is  rejoiced  that 
the  scientist  has  thought  best  to  subdivide  the  order. 
Since,  then,  the  material  of  the  wings  is  evidently 
not  the  same  throughout,  it  will  be  considered  at 
least  appropriate  to  call  these  insects  the  heterop- 
<era,t  while  the  remaining  huustellata,  whose  two 
pairs  of  wings  are  of  the  same  texture,  may  as  appro" 
priately  be  called  the  hotnopCera.  J 

Let  us  now  as  a  sort  of  resume  of  our  work  place 
on  the  board  a  synopsis,  somewhat  as  in  the  margin. 

The  teacher  will  note  that  this  synopsis  forms  the 
basis  of  still  more  extended  observations  as  to  the 
different  insects  included  within  the  various  orders. 
These  are  barely  hinted  at  by  the  English  names 
suggested.  The  reading  of  some  such  work  as  Pack- 
ard's Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects  is  here  a  neces- 
sity for  the  inquisitive  teacher.  If  it  is  preferred,  a 
form  of  synopsis  showing  both  the  results  of  the 
analysis  and  tlie  grounds  for  the  various  subdivisions 
may  profitably  be  written  out,  and  perhaps  copied  by 
the  pupils.  Such  a  compacted  analysis  would  ap- 
pear somewhat  as  follows: 

AINMALS. 

With  back  bone,  vertehrata;  with  jointed  integu- 
ment, artmilata;  with  soft  bodies,  frequently  pro- 
tected by  a  shell,  mollusca;  with  parts  of  body  radi- 
ating from  a  centre,  radiata. 

ARTICULATA. 

Breathing  by  means  of  tubes  which  permeate  the 

*  Hemispheref  hemistich,  etc.;  cf.  also  with  semi,  in  semicircle,  semi- 
tone, etc 

t  Heterodox,  h'^terogeneous,  etc. 

^Homogeneons,  homoeopathy,  homologons,  etc. 
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body,  insecta;  breatoing  by  means  of  gills,  Crustacea;  bereathing  by 
any  other  apparatus,  vermes. 

INSECTA. 

With  head,  thorax  and  abdomen  distinct,  six  legs,  insecta  genaina; 
with  head  and  thorax  combined,  eight  legs,  arachnida;  with  thorax 
and  abdomen  combined,  many  legs,  myriapoda. 

INSECTA   GENUINA. 

With  jaws,  mandibulata;  without  jaws,  haustellata. 

MANDIBULATA. 

With  four  wings,  the  upper  pair  (elytra)  chitinous,  lower  pair 
folded  both  ways  in  repose,  coleoptera;  with  four  wings,  the  upper 
pair  coriaceous,  under  pair  folded  lengthwise  like  a  fan,  orthoptera; 
with  four  wings,  all  membranous,  all  the  wings  numerously  Teined, 
neuroptera;  with  four  wings,  all  membranous,  but  with  few  veins, 
hymenaptera. 

HAUSTELLATA. 

With  four  wings,  covered  with  scales  lapping  one  over  the  other, 
like  shingles  on  a  house,  lepidoptera;  with  four  wings,  upper  wings 
coriaceous  next  to  the  bodj',  heteroj>iera;  with  four  wings,  upper 
wings  of  the* same  material  throughout,  homoptera;  with  two  wings, 
diptera.  0.  S.  Westcott. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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By  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Principals'  Meeting,  held 
in  December  last,  published  in  the'f^ebruary  number  of  the  Journal, 
great  injustice  was  done  the  undersignedl  by  representing  him  as  en- 
tertaining  views  entirely  antagonistic  to  secondary  instruction.  Were 
this  the  fact,  then,  in  view  of  the  position  he  holds,  a  livelier  exam- 
ple of  perfect  inconsistence  could  hardly  be  cited. 

Pending  the  discussion  of  "  Nominal  Superintendents,''  at  that 
meeting,  I  took  occasion  to  read  from  a  report  of  a  representative  of 
this  class  of  oflBcials,  in  order  to  exemplify  some  of  the  evils  arising 
to  the  cause  of  education  from  such  a  system  of  superintendency. 
The  views  set  forth  in  the  extracts  read  are  of  a  character  that  merit 
the  censure  of  every  friend  of  the 'common  school,  and  hence  I  stout- 
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ly  object  to  the  minutes  as  reported  by  the  Journal,  asking  the  priv- 
ilege of  correcting  them,  lest  false  opinions  in  reference  to  myself  in 
the  matter  obtain. 

The  views  attributed  to  me  by  our  worthy  secretary  of  the  occa- 
sion, in  the  paragraph  of  degressions,  are  not  mine,  but  belong  to  one 
of  a  class  that  would  confine  public  education  to  the  three  R's;  that 
are  forever  harping  upon  the  enonnous  expense  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion, while  they  utterly  fail  to  comprehend  the  powerful  leverage  it 
aflFords  to  the  primary  work. 

With  a  good  deal  of  5e//-8atisfaction,  at  least,  I  class  myself  with 
the  ardent  supporters  of  secondary  and  superior  public  education.  I 
think  I  duly  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  high  schools,  normal  schools,  jind  colleges  of  the  state,  in  their 
respective  spheres,  in  turning  out  scholarly  men  and  women.  I  am 
fully  aware,  too,  that  their  value  as  a  stimulant  to  schools  l^elowthem 
is  beyond  human  calculation.  Upon  the  efficiency  of  our  higher  in- 
stitutions, depends  the  tone  of  our  common  schools.  The  good  re- 
sulting to  the  former  from  a  liberal  support  by  public  funds  and  pub- 
lic favor  is  generously  shai-ed  by  the  latter.  The  improvement  of  one 
is  the  elevation  of  the  other.  Their  destinies  are  interwoven.  A 
thrust  at  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  involves  injury,  of  greater 
or  less  moment,  to  all  grades  of  public  education. 

Janescille.  R.  W.  Burton. 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND 

RHETORIC. 

I  seud  you  two  of  our  examination  papers  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  your  readers.  The  first,  on  English  literature,  was  given  to 
the  senior  class  at  their  February  examination.  It  is  founded  on  a  five 
weeks*  study  of  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost."  Four  books  were  read 
aloud  in  class.  Subsequently,  the  whole  of  his  "  Samson  Agonistes  " 
and  selections  from  other  poems  were  read,  and  some  attention  was 
paid  to  a  study  of  his  life  and  times.  We  are  using  Shaw's  History 
of  English  Literature.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  specimens  of  English  literature  by  the  same  author,  and  this 
book  is  used  in  recitation  alternately  with  the  other.  In  the  ease  of 
Bacon,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  we  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the 
selections  contained  in  this  volume,  but  have  turned  aside  for  a  some- 
what more  extended  study  of  the  author  himself. 
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The  second  paper,  on  rhetoric,  was  given  to  the  junior  class  at  their 
March  examination.  We  are  using,  as  a  text-book,  HilFs  Elements 
of  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  The  parts  on  invention,  style  and 
punctuation  have  been  studied,  and  the  chapters  on  criticism  and 
special  forms  of  composition  yet  remain.  During  the  fall  term,  the 
text-book  was  laid  aside  for  one  month,  and  "  Matthews  on  Words  " 
was  taken  up.  The  class  were  not  furnished  with  the  book,  but  the 
whole  or  part  of  a  chapter  was  read  to  them  each  day,  and  the  next  day 
they  were  to  be  prepared  with  a  written  paper,  giving  the  substance 
of  what  they  had  heard  in  their  own  words,  with  original  illustra- 
tions, etc.  These  papers  were  collected,  examined,  and  returned  to 
them,  and  a  few  of  the  best  were  published  in  the  village  papers. 
During  the  present  term,  we  are  devoting  a  month  to  the  study  of 
Hudson's  Selections  from  Addison  and  Ooldsmith.  The  subjoined  ex- 
amination, in  rhetoric,  is  founded  on  fifteen  papers  of  ^^  The  Specta- 
tor," which  we  have  studied  in  class. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

John  Milton: 

1.  Date  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death?     Divide  his  literary  career 

into  three  periods,  and  give  the  chief  productions  of  each. 

2.  Give  the  history  of  the  composition  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

3.  Give  Milton's  statement  of  the  subject;  what  double  invoca- 

tion? Explain  the  allusion,  in  Sinai;  Sion's  Hill;  Aonian 
Mount? 

4.  Show  how  Milton  brings  us  to  the  picture  of  the  entranced  an- 

gels; how  long  entranced?  Who  speaks  first?  To  whom? 
What  escape  do  they  make?  How  is  this  followed  up?  Give 
the  substance  of  Satan's  address  to  the  fallen  spirits. 

5.  Of  the  evil  spirits,   which   is    the    one    to    whom   children 

were  sacrificed?  the  god  whose  image  fell  prostrate  before 
the  ai'k?  a  female  deity?  Who  is  meant  by  the  expression 
*'lust  hard  by  hate?"  Who  led  in  the  erection  of  Pande- 
monium? 

6.  In  the  "great  consult,"  who  favor  open  war;  who  oppose? 

Give  two  arguments  on  each  side.  What  plan  is  adopted, 
and  why  ? 

7.  In  describing  Satan's  flight,  what  does  Milton  chara<jterize  as 

utter  and  what  as  middle  darkness?  Describe  his  exit  from 
the  gates  of  hell,  and  his  flight  through  chaos.    Where  does 
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he  find  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  and  what  is  it?  What  part  of 
our  system  does  he  first  visit? 

8.  Are  there  any  good  traits  about  Satan,  as  pictured  by  Milton? 

Give  some  account  of  his  character,  of  the  struggling^ 
thoughts  that  arise  within  him,  and  compunctions  against 
his  evil  course  on  certain  occasions. 

9.  Define  or  explain  empyreal^  orient^  prane^  satiate  fury,  erai^  ux^ 

orious  king,  Dorian  mood,  unessential  night,  of  the  eternal 
co-eterfial  beam,  arcJxhemic  sun. 
10.  Oive  Milton^s  explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  free  will  and  pre^ 
destination;  or,  Eve^s  address  to  Adam,  giving  her  first  re&* 
ollections  of  life. 

BHETOBIO. 

Spectator: 

1.  What  was ''The  Spectator?"  when  issued?  its  main  contrib* 

utors?    Explain  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  name. 

2.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Addison. 

3.  What  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  most  of  the  papers  in 

"  The  Spectator?  ■'    What  good  was  accomplished  by  it? 

4.  Describe  Sir  Roger  among  his  domestics;  Sir  Roger  at  church. 

5.  Define  itinerant^  indigent^  aviary^  progtiostics^  chronogram, 

6.  Explain  the  use  of  the  underlined  words:  impertinent  terrors; 

perplexed  branches;  the  benevolence  of  an  audience;  not  po^ 
lite  enough  to  see  anything  ridiculous  in  his  behavior;  the 
most  material  organ  of  speech  is  i\iQ  forehead. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  a  knight  of  the  shire?  a  sibyl?  fortune- 

stealers?  a  disciple  of  Coke  and  Littleton?  Sombrius? 

8.  Give  a  general  outline  of  the  Tale  of  Marraton. 

9.  Give  the  anecdote  of  Seneca,  and  his  precept  about  modesty;  of 

Themistocles,  and  his  choice  of  a  husband  for  his  daughter; 
"Spectator's"  comparison  of  different  classes  to  the  spiea 
sent  out  by  Moses. 

10.  Give  the  author's  distinction  between  cheerfulness  and  mirth. 
What  does  he  regard  as  the  true  philosopher's  stone,  and 
why  ?  What  argument  does  he  make  in  favor  of  modesty 
in  an  orator?  and  against  moroseness in  religion? 

Carroll  College,  Waukesha.  W.  L.  Rankik. 


Delibebate  well  upon  what  you  can  do  but  once. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  DATES  IN  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

Our  ability  to  forget  pnables  us  to  remember;  for,  were  every  fact 
that  impresses  itself  upon  our  consciousness  to  shine  with  equal  lights 
the  effect  upon  our  mental  vision  would  be  the  same  as  if  we  looked 
out  upon  utter  darkness.  Just  what  memory  is,  it  may  be  diflBcult  to 
say;  but  this  one  thing  is  certainly  true  of  it  —  it  is  a  mysterious 
process  of  selection,  and  mostly  dependent  upon  the  association  of 
ideas.  In  teaching  history,  then,  we  should  not  ignore  these  evident 
truths. 

That  we  may  know  a  limited  portion  of  history,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  know  some  dates.  We  must  hold  in  memory  some  dates  or 
we  can  not  arrange  the  facts  of  history  so  that  we  can  see  their 
proper  relationship. 

But  it  is  important  that  we  select  only  those  dates  which  mark 
events  that  are  either  primary,  pivotal,  radiating,  or  connective;  by 
this  is  meant  facts  that  mark  either  the  beginning  of  a  chain  of 
causes  and  effects;  or  the  event  upon  which  turns  the  fate  of  a  leader, 
a  campaign,  a  nation,  or  a  civilization;  or  yet  some  event  from  which 
radiate  many  courses  of  action  having  no  clearly  marked  connection,, 
and  finally  some  occurrence  or  series  of  occurrences  which  show  some 
connection  between  separate  and  distinct  lines  of  action.  Such  dates 
should  be  carefully  selected  and  memorized. 

An  intention  to  remember  them  i>s  not  enough.  We  must  labor 
with  them,  strug^fle  with  them,  master  them,  and  hold  them  subject 
to  the  law  of  "association  of  ideas,"  so  that  at  the  slightest  hint  they 
will  stand  forth,  clear  and  distinct,  to  tell  us  "  where  in  the  world  we 
are,"  and  guide  us  on  our  way.  We  must  learn  them  to-day,  to-mor- 
row we  should  review,  and  next  day  repeat  and  write  them  down;  and 
80  on,  until  they  come  without  effort  and  with  perfect  certainty. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  every  reader  of  history  may  not  know 
at  least  fifty  dates  in  the  world's  history,  with  the  same  certainty  as 
that  of  1492,  if  he  will  persistently  ignore  the  imimportant,  and  so 
persistently  fasten  upon  the  important  facts  of  historical  knowledge^ 

Evansville.  A.  R.  Sprague. 


To  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  another  is  to  partake  of  it. 

Hb  lives  most  who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best^ 
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SELECTED. 


DISADVANTAGES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  TEACHER'S 

PROFESSION. 

I  will  attempt  to  set  forth  some  of  the  disadvantages  and  some  of 
the  advantages  in  our  profession. 

The  first  disadvantageous  influence  to  which  I  refer,  is  the  tempta- 
tion to  limit  our  development  and  attainments  to  the  amount  re- 
quired for  our  everj'  day  work.  We  are  naturallj  lazy.  We  do  not 
like  to  do  more  work  than  is  necessary  to  appear  respectable.  If  w-e 
have  but  a  single  branch  to  teach,  the  danger  is  that  we  confine  our- 
selves to  that  particular  thing.  If  we  have  many,  we  may  become 
dabblers  in  many  things,  and  proficient  in  nothing.  If  I  were  select- 
ing a  teacher  I  should  not  ask  what  are  his  present  attainments, 
but  has  he  a  capacity  or  talent  for  growth 

Another  danger  is  that  of  falling  into  ruts  in  our  every  day  life. 
We  have  to  teach  a  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  we  lose  something 
of  the  freshness  and  elasticity  of  our  early  work.  There  are  many 
people  teaching  who  are  not  as  good  teachers  as  they  were  ten  years 
ago;  they  have  lost  the  zest  of  their  earlier  teaching,  and  nothing  can 
compensate  for  that  loss.  As  every  day  breaks  upon  us  as  a  fresh 
creation  from  the  hand  of  God,  bringing  new  glory  and  brightness, 
so  the  every  day  work  in  the  school  room  should  not  be  a  monoton- 
ous repetition  of  the  preceding  one,  but  should  bring  with  it  new 
life;  and  it  should  be  known  that  we  have  lain  down  and  slept,  and 
awaked  with  the  stir  of  a  new  day  in  our  blood,  and  that  there  is  not 
a  machine,  but  a  living  man  or  woman  at  the  head  of  the  school. 

Another  danger  is  that  of  being  led  to  cherish  an  undue  opinion  of 
our  own  attainments  or  talents;  this  is  what  the  outside  world  calls 
conceit.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  is  more  conceit  in  an  ordi- 
nary gathering  of  teachers  than  in  any  other  convention  on  earth. 
I  suppose  that  none  of  us  are  so  vain  as  the  distinguished  French- 
man, who  had  so  much  respect  for  himself  that  he  took  off  his  hat 
every  time  he  mentioned  his  own  name,  but  I  aiii  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  circumstances  in  the  life  of  the  teacher  which  ex- 
pose him  to  this  peril.  The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
is  compelled  all  the  time  to  work  with  persons  of  an  inferior  state  of 
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development  to  himself.  He  is  tempted  to  become  pedantic,  and  to 
astonish  the  audience  before  him.  And  when  he  goes  out  in  the  world 
and  meets  his  peers,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  aside  this  habit. 

There  is  another  peril  to  which  we  are  exposed;  that  of  exaggerat- 
ing the  character  of  the  profession.  You  will  sometimes  meet  nice, 
prim,  ''  goody-goody  "  people,  of  very  solemn  style.  These  people,  in 
our  profession,  seem  to  be  advertising  their  wares,  as  a  barber  with  his 
nicely  perfumed  and  powdered  hair  announces  his  calling.  They  dis- 
play themselves  in  a  very  nice  use  of  language.  Some  teachers  are 
so  painfully  grammatical  that  you  can  almost  hear  the  creaking  of  a 
grammar  machine  in  them.  They  seem  to  be  trembling  for  fear  they 
will  say  "  don't "  for  "  do  not,"  and  "  tisn't  "  for  "  it  is  not."  The 
conversation  of  such  people  is  about  as  graceful  as  the  gait  of  a  man 
with  a  wooden  leg.  I  once  knew  a  teacher  of  elocution  who  was 
compelled  to  pay  strict  attention  to  his  articulation.  He  said  he  got 
80  tired  of  it  that  he  allowed  himself  two'days  out  of  every  week  for 
a  grammatical  spree.     I  commend  that  mode  of  resting. 

Another  peril.  We  are  in  danger  of  becoming  despondent  about 
the  children  committed  to  our  care,  education  in  general,  and  all  our 
work.  We  all  know  despondency  is  pernicious,  and  we  ought  not  to 
give  way  to  it.  Out  of  these  groups  of  boys  and  girls  will  come  beau- 
tiful lives  of  which  you  will  one  day  be  proud,  because  you  have  had 
some  hand  in  shaping  them.  Boys  and  girls  are  as  good  to-day  as 
when  you  and  I  were  boys  and  girls. 

There  is  also  danger  that  we  may  become  recluses  in  life.  We  are 
necessarily  secluded  in  our  life,  but  we  must  remember  that  we  are  to 
keep  ever  fresh  our  sympathies  with  the  breezy,  bright  life  of  child- 
hood itself,  and  all  the  bright,  active  life  going  on  in  the  outside 
world.     Our  teaching  will  otherwise  become  dull  and  lifeless. 

But  we  are  not  to  shun  a  profession  on  account  of  its  disadvan- 
tages. If  we  do  we  will  be  shifting  all  our  lives.  You  never  saw  a 
man  come  to  anything  who  blindly  abandoned  a  profession  on  that 
account. 

Our  profession  has  great  advantages.  First,  the  advantage  of  fur- 
nishing constant  and  high  stimulus  to  development  on  our  part.  The 
material  on  which  we  work  is  the  chosen  handiwork  of  God's  crea- 
tion, given  to  us  in  its  most  plastic  state.  Not  Raphael,  not  Michael 
Angelo,  with  his  poor  material  from  which  he  realized  such  forms  of 
beauty,  had  such  material  as  you  have. 

The  girl  who  is  teaching  a  child  to  stumble  over  the  a-b-abs,  is 
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holding  a  ladder  on  which  the  child  may  climb  to  infinite  heights  of 
learaing  and  wisdom.  The  noblest  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  are 
spread  about  us  for  you  and  me  to  use.  No  learning  we  can  accumu- 
late will  be  superfluous.  The  teacher  who  has  the  most  learning  ia 
the  best  teacher.  Opportunities  present  themselves  from  time  to 
time,  where  we  can  use  all  we  can  ever  hope  to  obtain.  Whatever  we 
may  accumulate  of  learning  or  wisdom,  may  at  last  drop  its  radiance 
upon  these  children  about  us  as  the  dews  of  night  fall  upon  and  fsr- 
tilize  the  flowers  of  June. 

Another  advantage  of  our  calling  is  that  it  stimulates  us  to  Hud 
variety  and  novelty  of  methods,  and  so  to  enlarge  our  development. 
Some  express  sympathy  because  our  work  is  monotonons.  They  do 
not  understand  that  we  have  great  variety  in  pupils  themselves.  The 
teacher  should  seek  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  varied  tastes  and 
temperaments  before  him.  The  great  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  "we 
are  apt  to  handle  all  pupils  alike.  God  has  made  these  children  dif- 
ferent. If  he  had  wanted  them  all  alike  he  would  have  made  them 
BO.  It  is  our  business  never  to  forget  this  difference  in  constitution 
and  make. 

A  student  in  college,  who  had  never  been  successful  in  satisfying 
the  professors  with  his  work,  had  a  great  gift  with  his  pencil,  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  illustrating  the  college  catalogue.  He 
an  excellent  caricature  of  one  of  the  professors.  The  professor 
For  him.  The  young  man  supposed  he  was  going  to  meet  bis 
;  but  the  professor  proved  to  be  a  sensible  one.  Instead  of  re- 
ag  him  to  the  faculty,  he  said  to  the  young  man,  "  You  seem  to 
a  gift  for  art;  it  doef  not  appear  that  in  the  college  course  you 
a  gift  for  anything  else.  Do  not  waste  your  time  in  college,  bnt 
Europe  and  study  art."  The  young  man  took  his  advice  and 
nea  successful  artist. 

lave  spoken  of  the  danger  of  an  undue  estimate  of  our  calling, 
well-balanced  teacher  must  learn  modesty.  One  who  is  com- 
1  to  see  how  short  time  is  for  all  his  opportunities,  must  learn  to 
1  just  estimate  upon  it.  How  the  simplest  questions  of  our 
gest  pupils  often  sound  the  shallow  depths  of  our  knowledge, 
longer  a  man  teaches,  the  more  he  regrets  that  he  is  not  equal  to 
pportuuities  God  has  placed  within  his  reach.  I  think  it  is,  as  a 
ral  rule,  only  the  inexperienced  teacher  who  is  confident  of  the 
ibility  of  his  methods  of  teaching;  the  true  teacher,  who  has 
it  long  enough  to  acquire  such  confidence,  yet  a  just  modesty 
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with  regard  to  his  short  comings,  is  the  one  who  is  learning  day  by 
day,  and  enlarging  for  his  work.  When  the  day  comes  that  the 
teacher  has  done  learning,  that  is  the  day  when  he  ought  to  stop  teach- 
ing. One  motto  we  ought  to  have  is  that  of  a  learned  German  pro- 
fessor, "  I  grow  old,  always  learning." 

Another  advantage  of  our  calling  is,  that  it  strengthens  some  of 
the  most  charming  virtues  of  our  character.    For  instance,  a  wise  pa- 
tience.   I  mean  that  which  waits  for  results,  which  looks  beyond 
temporary  disappointments  to  a  fruitage  of  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hun- 
dred fold,  sure  to  come  at  last.     We  are  constantly  in  contact  with 
the  young,  winning  their  sympathies  at  their  tenderest  and  lovliest 
state,  are  constantly  keeping  the  fountains  of  our  own  sympathy 
welling  and  overflowing.    I  call  this  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
our  calling.     I  think  it  helps  to  keep  us  young.    I  have  seen  many 
aged  teachers,  but  hardly  ever  an  old  one.     I  have  seen  the  memories 
of  childhood  dancing  in  their  eyes,  and  the  music  of  childhood  ring- 
ing in  their  hearts.     This  is  the  teacher's  great  reward.     To  be  con- 
stantly associated  with  youth  is  the  true  elixir  of  life,  the  true  foun- 
tain of  youth.    He  will  not  consider  their  bagatelles  and  escapades  as 
unpardonable  sins.    No,  no.    He  knows   they   will   come  safe  and 
sound  through  them,  as  through  the  measles,  chicken  pox,  and  all 
other  childish  diseases.     [  call  it  a  great  source  of  power  in  any  man 
to  keep  this  in  his  heart.    It  leads  us  to  circumspectness  in  our  lives. 
We  are  constantly  reminded  that  even  our  unconscious  acts  leave  an 
invisible  impression  upon  the  children  who  are  about  us.    I  think, 
perhaps,  this  is  one  reason  why  the  character  of  the  teacher   is  so 
high.    For  I  submit  to  you  the  question  whether  in  these  days  of 
dreadful  lapses  among  all  classes  of  men  almost,  the  metropolitan 
journals  that  drag  their  dirty  net  through  every  den  of  vice,  have 
placed  many  names  of  teachers  upon  their  dreadful  bulletin  of  shame? 
When  it  is  asked  whether  we  teach  morals  in  school  — yes;  if  not  in 
words,  in  the  beautiful  character  of  the  men  and  women  standing  in 
the  school  houses  all  over  the  land. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  most  children  are  not  subject  to  an 
atmosphc/e  as  friendly  to  cultivation,  truthfulness,  and  respect  to  the 
rights  ot  others,  as  when  seated  within  the  walls  of  the  school.  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  we  owe  it  to  the  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  Their  upturned  faces  are  constantly  pleading  to  us 
to  live  lives  of  purity. 

Finally,  I  think  that  our  profession  has  this  advantage  also,  that  it 
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induces  and  enables  us  to  come  into  fresh  sympathy  with  active  life» 
and  to  train  these  pupils  with  that  spirit  also.  We  are  to  prepare 
them  to  seize  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  the  active  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  life.  But  we  must  see  that  while  many  of  them 
have  advantages  which  were  denied  to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  we 
do  not  train  them  out  of  the  strength  and  vigfor  of  their  parents. 
Through  many  years  of  arduous  toil  they  produced  these  beautiful 
farms  which  we  see  about  us;  every  ringing  blow  of  the  ax  lending 
vigor  not  only  to  their  muscles  but  also  to  their  character.  Not  one 
whit  less  heroic  were  those  brave  women,  struggling  and  often  seeing 
their  children  struggle  against  the  malarial  poison  arising  from  every 
stream;  they  discharged  every  duty,  and  bore  every  burden,  and  filled 
those  homes  with  sunshine  and  cheerfulness.  It  is  not  your  vast  re- 
sources that  have  made  Indiana  what  she  is.  What  were  all  these 
without  the  efforts  of  this  noble  race  of  men?  Better  to  have  made 
character  than  to  have  dotted  prairies  with  Chicagos,  or  to  be  the 
Garden  spot  of  the  World.  —  From  Address  by  Pres.  Akgell,  of 
Mich,  Univ,^  before  Indiana  Teachers^  Association. 
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A  THOUSAND  DAYS  IN  THE  WIDE,  WILD  LAND. 

[We  take  much  pleasnre  in  transferring  to  our  pages,  from  the  Chicago  Practical  Teachttr,  an 
Interesting  article  upon  Stanley,  the  great  African  explorer,  and  his  achievemcntB.  It  is  ac- 
companied in  the  Teacher  with  a  map  and  some  illustrations.  B3'  means  of  snch  matter, 
teachers  may  inspire  entasiastlc  interest  in  their  pnpils  in  the  study  of  geography.  —  £d8.] 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Livingstone  and  the  explorer  of  the  "  dark  continent,"  is 
about  to  engage  in  another  African  expedition.  We  take  pleasure  in 
giving  in  the  present  number  of  our  paper  some  illustrations  con- 
nected with  the  journey  of  a  thosand  days,  during  which  he  explored 
the  greatest  lakes  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  traced  the  mighty  Con- 
go,—  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Livingstone  —  down  from  the 
centre  of  the  continent  to  the  sea. 

Henry  M,  Stanley  was  born  in  the  year  1843.  He  seems  to  have 
been  designed  by  nature  for  an  explorer.  His  disposition  was  roving, 
and  he  commenced  his  adventures  at  an  early  age.  He  was  already 
something  of  a  traveler  by  the  time  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke 
out.  At  first  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  when  his  term  of  service 
expired  he  became  a  newspaper  correspondent,  in  which  occupation 
he  continued  after  the  war  closed,  traveling  extensively  through  the 
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western  territories.  Next  we  hear  of  him  traveliug  across  Asia,  then 
among  the  Indians  in  this  country.  During  the  Abyssinian  cam- 
paign, he  followed  the  British  army  as  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald.  Then  he  was  in  Spain,  then  in  Crete,  then  back  in 
Spain  again.  Then,  at  a  short  notice,  he  set  out  to  find  the  mission- 
ary explorer  Livingstone,  from  whom  for  several  years  there  had  been 
no  tidings.  Stanley  seemed  to  know  by  instinct  whither  to  go,  and 
on  the  10th  of  November,  1871,  found  the  object  of  his  search  at 
Ujiji,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganika, 

He  remained  until  the  following  spring  in  company  with  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, and  then  returned  to  England.  In  August,  1874,  Mr. 
Stanley  started  from  England  for  the  further  explorations  of  which 
we  give  some  brief  account  in  this  article.  This  exploration  was  at- 
the  expense  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  New  York  Her- 
aid.  For  convenience  of  reference,  we  here  summarize  his  journey: 
He  left  England  in  August,  1874;  Bagamoyo,  opposite  Zanzibar,  No- 
vember 17;  reached  the  south  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  February 
27,  1875;  was  received  by  King  Mtesa  at  the  north  end,  April  4; 
spent  a  number  of  months  in  exploring  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Ny- 
anza, the  surrounding  regions,  and  Lake  Tanganika;  reached  Ujiji  in 
June,  1876,  and  left  at  the  end  of  August.  Nyangwe,  on  the  Luala- 
ba,  was  reached  the  middle  of  October.  From  this  point,  which  was 
left  on  November  5,  Mr.  Stanley  traversed,  in  the  midst  of  almost  in- 
credible hardships  and  dangers,  regiom,  never  before,  as  far  as  is 
known,  visited  by  a  white  man.  The  expedition,  reduced  and  en- 
feebled, finally  emerged  at  Embomma,  or  Boma,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo,  on  August  8, 1877. 

It  will  cause  no  surprise  to  those  who  read  the  narrative  that  the 
young,  fresh-faced  man  who  left  Zanzibar  in  the  autumn  of  1874  was^ 
gray  headed  by  the  summer  of  three  years  later,  when  he  once  again 
came  out  into  the  regions  of  civilization.  The  wonder  is  that,  with 
his  three  white  companions  dying  one  by  one,  the  members  of  his 
expedition  at  times  murmuring  and  rebelling,  the  dark  tropical  for- 
ests exhaling  their  miasms,  the  treacherous  rapids  and  dangerous 
cataracts  ready  to  engulf  all  as  they  did  some  of  his  hapless  followers, 
the  cruel  cannibals  along  the  mid-continental  stream  attacking  him 
in  thirty-two  battles,  the  supply  of  nourishing  food  exhausted,  and 
indeed  almost  all  food  at  last  gone,  the  wonder  is  that  he  lived  to  tell 
the  tale.  But  not  only  did  he  live,  but  took  the  surviving  members 
of  his  expedition — 89  out  of  the  244  who  started  —  back  to  Zanzi-^ 
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bar,  and  brought  with  him  notes,  sketches,  photographs,  etc.,  by 
means  of  which  he  has  presented  to  the  world  not  only  on^  of  the 
most  interesting  but  one  of  the  most  valuable  records  of  travels  ever 
published,  the  two  volumes  issued  b}'  the  Harpers  of  New  York,  en- 
titled "  Through  the  Dark  Continent." 

If  our  readers  will  carefully  examine  the  map  herewith  presented 
in  connection  with  the  map  in  any  ordinary  atlas,  they  will  see  at  a 
a  glance  what  our  explorer  accomplished.  Mr.  Stanley's  work  divided 
itself  into  three  main  parts.  He  filled  up,  corrected  and  extended  the 
researches  of  preceding  explorers  in  the  region  of  Lake  Victoria  Ny- 
anza,  identifying  it  as  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile,  that  wonderful 
river,  that  flows  over  a  course  of  more  than  2,300  miles.  The  second 
part  of  Mr.  Stanley's  work  was  the  circumnavigation  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganika,  the  head  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Congo  or  Livingstone. 
And  the  third  and  greatest  part  of  the  explorer's  work  was  the  iden- 
tifying of  the  Lualaba  as  the  main  affluent  of  this  mighty  stream, 
which  the  expedition  followed  to  the  sea. 

A  very  interesting  episode  in  Mr.  Stanley's  journey  was  his  inter- 
course with  Mtesa,  the  emperor  of  Uganda,  "  an  intelligent  and  dis- 
tinguished prince,''  writes  Stanley,  "  who,  if  aided  m  time  by  virtu- 
ous philanthropists,  will  do  more  for  Central  Africa  than  fifty  years 
of  gospel  teaching,  unaided  by  such  authority,  can  do.  I  think  I  see 
in  him  the  light  that  shall  lighten  the  darkness  of  this  benighted  re- 
gion; a  prince  well  worthy  the  most  hearty  sympathies  that  Europe 
can  give  him.  In  this  man  I  see  that  possible  fruition  of  Living- 
stone's hopes,  for  with  his  aid  the  civilization  of  Equatorial  Africa  be- 
comes feasible." 

Lake  Tanganika  presents  varied  scenery.  In  some  places  the  cliflb 
along  its  margin  rise  Huaaasf^Mjam.  in  massive  grandeur;  the  mount- 
ain ranges  that  skirt  it  are  considerable.  "  At  present,"  writes  Stan- 
ley in  the  year  1876,  "  there  are  only  a  few  inches  of  mud-banks  and  a 
frail  barrier  of  papyrus  and  reeds  to  interpose  anything  between  the 
waters  of  the  lake  and  its  destiny,  which  is  now,  year  by  year,  steadi- 
ly approaching.  When  the  Tanganika  has  risen  three  feet  higher, 
and  its  waters  are  steadily  rising,  there  will  be  no  surf  at  the  month 
of  the  Lukuga,  no  sill  of  sand,  no  oozing  mud-banks,  no  msh-coy- 
ered  old  river  course,  but  the  accumulated  waters  of  over  a  hundred 
rivers  will  sweep  through  the  ancient  gap  with  the  force  of  a  cata- 
cl3rBm;  bearing  away  on  its  flood  all  the  deposits  of  oi^ganic  debris  at 
pnsent  in  the  Lukuga  creek,  down  the  steep  incline,  to  swell  the  trib- 
ute due  to  the  mighty  Livingstone." 
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Our  remaining  illustration  gives  a  single  hint  of  some  of  the  diffi* 
culties  that  had  to  be  overcome  as  the  expedition  pushed  on  toward 
the  Atlantic.  They  were  beset  by  fierce  cannibal  tribes  through  the 
midst  of  whom  they  had  to  fight  their  way.  At  intervals  there  were 
swift  rapids  or  tremendous  cataracts.  The  engraving  represents  the 
work  that  had  to  be  done  to  take  the  boat  and  the  eighteen  canoes  of 
the  company  around  the  rapids  or  falls  to  tempt  which  would  have 
been  destruction.  A  path  must  be  cut  through  the  dense  tropical 
forest,  and  the  road  lined  with  branches,  and  then  up  to  the  table 
land,  1,200  feet  above  the  river,  the  vessels  must  l>e  dragged,  to  be 
carried  down  on  the  other  side.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  one  instance 
it  took  them  thirty  days  to  progress  three  miles.  Their  dauntless 
leader  must  never  lose  heart  or  hope.  He  must  be  commander,  coun- 
sellor, physician.  He  must  inspire  them  by  his  own  courage.  He 
must  animate  them  when  they  are  almost  utterly  discouraged  at  the 
many  dangers  and  difficulties  that  beset  them.  He  must  share  their 
scanty  provisions  and  bear  their  hardships.     And  all  this  he  did. 

But  all  difficulties  were  overcome  and  all  dangers  passed.  From 
Nyangwe  the  river  runs  almost  straight  north  to  about  the  Equator; 
then  it  it  turns  northwest,  th^n  west,  and  finally  a  southwesterly 
course  which  it  maintains  down  to  the  Atlantic.  To  the  north  of 
Nyangwe  there  is  a  long  series  of  cataracts,  ending  near  the  Equator. 
Then,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  river  broadens  out  into  almost  a 
lake,  from  two  to  ten  miles  in  width,  and  studded  with  islands.  It 
was  in  this  region  that  the  native  tribes  were  most  fierce.  The  ex- 
pedition worked  and  fought  its  way  through  the  blood-thirsty  sav- 
ages, only  to  find  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  another  series  of  cat- 
aracts. These  were  successfully  passed,  and  the  great  secret  of  the 
wide,  wild  land  was  unveiled.  From  its  origin  as  the  Chambeze,  to 
the  east  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  under  many  names  and  receiving  many 
tributaries,  this  great  river  has  a  course  to  the  ocean  of  about  3,000 
miles  —  a  water-way  waiting  the  use  of  both  commerce  and  religion. 
May  they  both  enter  in,  and  the  dark  continent  be  lighted  up  with 
that  light  which  shall  never  dim! 


■♦  •  ♦ 


Objects  of  a  Recitation.  —  1.  Examination  of  written  work  pre- 
pared by  pupils.    2.  Testing  knowledge  of  pupils  by  topics,  ques- 
tions, written  answers,  reviews,  etc.    3.  Imparting  additional  inforin- 
tion  by  illustrations,  conversation,  explanation  and  demonstration, 
2  — Vol.  IX.— 4 
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4.  Cultivation  of  accurate  and  ready  expression  in  writing,  spelling, 
capitalization,  punctuation,  syntax,  etc.  In  speaking,  by  wearing  off 
embarrassment,  with  notes  and  without.  Attention,  by  reporting 
what  teacher  and  pupils  have  explained  or  illustrated.  By  mutual 
criticism,  and  good  manners  in  walking  across  floors,  rising,  sitting, 
standing,  and  in  address  to  teacher  and  fellow  pupils.  5.  Arousing 
interest,  love  of  study,  independent  thought,  investigation.  6.  En- 
couragement of  the  timid,  slow,  diligent.  7.  Direction  of  pupiVs 
work.    8.  Mastery  of  self. 


-•-•-•- 


HOW  CERTAIN  PLANTS  CAPTURE  INSECTS. 

This  is  not  a  common  habit  of  plants.  Insects  are  fed  and  allowed 
to  depart  unharmed.  When  captures  are  made  they  must  sometimes 
be  purely  accidental  and  meaningless;  as  in  those  species  of  Silene 
called  Catch-fly,  because  small  flies  and  other  weak  insects,  sticking 
fast  to  a  clammy  exudation  of  the  calyxes  in  some  species,  of  a  part 
of  the  stem  in  others,  are  unable  to  extricate  themselves  and  so  per- 
ish. But  in  certain  cases  insects  are  caught  in  ways  so  remarkable 
that  we  cannot  avoid  regarding  them  as  contrivances,  as  genuine  fly* 
traps. 

Flower  fly-traps  are  certainly  to  be  found  in  some  plants  of  the  Or- 
chis family.  One  instance  is  that  of  Cypripedium  or  Lady's  Slipper, 
which  is  a  contrivance  for  cross-fertilization.  Here  the  insect  is  en- 
trapped for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  services;  and  the  detention  is 
only  temporary.  If  it  did  not  escape  from  one  flower  to  enter  into 
another,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  contrivance  would  be  defeated. 
Not  so,  however,  in  leaf  fly-traps.  These  all  take  the  insect's  life,  — 
whether  with  intent  or  not  it  may  be  difficult  to  make  out.  The 
commonest  and  the  most  ambiguous  leaf  fly-traps  are  such  as  Pitchers, 
of  which  those  of  our  Sarracenia  or  Sidesaddle-flower  are  most  fa- 
milliar.  One  species  is  common  in  our  bogs,  especially  in  the  North. 
A  common  yellow-flowered  species  of  the  Southern  States  has  them 
so  very  long  and  imrrow,  that  they  are  popularly  named  Trumpets. 
In  these  pitchers  or  tubes,  water  is  generally  found,  sometimes  caught 
from  rain,  but  in  other  cases  evidently  furnished  by  the  plant,  the 
pitcher  being  so  constructed  that  water  cannot  rain  in;  this  water 
abounds  with  drowned  insects,  commonly  in  all  stages  of  decay.  One 
would  suppose  that  insects  which  have  crawled  into  the  pitcher  might 
as  readily  crawl  out;  but  they  do  not,  and  closer  examination  shows 
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that  escaping  is  uot  as  easy  as  entering.    In  most  pitchers  of  this 
sort  there  are  sharp  and  stiff  hairs  within,  all  pointing  downward, 
which  offer  considerable  obstruction  to  returning,  but  none  to  enter- 
ing. 
Why  plants  which  are  rooted  in  wet  bogs  or  in  moist  ground  need 

to  catch  water  in  pitchers,  or  to  secrete  it  there,  is  a  myster}',  unless 
it  is  wanted  to  drown  flies  in.  And  what  they  gain  from  a  solution, 
of  dead  flies  is  equally  hard  to  guess,  unless  this  acts  as  a  liquid 
manure. 

Into  such  pitchers,  as  the  common  one,  rain  may  fall;  but  not  read- 
ily into  others,  not  at  all  into  those  of  the  Parrot-headed  species  of 
the  Southern  States,  for  the  inflated  lid  or  cover  arches  over  the  mouth 
of  the  pitcher  completely.  This  is  even  more  strikingly  so  in  DaV'^ 
lingtonia^  the  curious  Californian  Pitcher-plant  latel}' made  known 
and  cultivated;  in  this  the  contracted  entrance  to  the  pitcher  is  con- 
cealed under  the  hood  and  looks  downward  instead  of  upward;  and 
even  the  small  chance  of  any  rain  entering  by  aid  of  the  wind  is,  as 
it  were,  guarded  against  by  a  curious  appendage,  resembling  the 
forked  tail  of  some  fish,  which  hangs  over  the  front.  Any  water 
found  in  this  pitcher  must  come  from  the  plant  itself.  So  it  also 
must  in  the  combined  Pitcher  and  Tendril  of  Nepenthes.  These 
Pitcher-plants  are  woody  climbers,  natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  not  rarely  cultivated  in  hothouses  as  a  curiosity.  Some  of  their 
leaves  lengthen  the  tip  into  the  tendril  only;  some  of  the  lower  bear 
a  pitcher  only;  but  the  best  developed  leaves  have  both,  —  the  tendril 
for  climbing,  the  pitcher  one  can  hardly  say  for  what  purpose.  The 
pitcher  is  tightly  closed  by  a  neatly  fitting  lid  when  young;  and  in 
strong  and  healthy  plants  there  is  commonly  a  little  water  in  it, 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  introduced  from  without.  After 
they  are  fully  grown,  the  lid  opens  by  a  hinge;  then  a  little  water 
might  have  been  supposed  to  rain  in.  In  the  humid,  sultry  climates 
they  inhabit  it  probably  does  so  freely,  and  the  leaves  are  found  partly 
filled  with  dead  flies,  as  in  our  wild  Pitcher-plants. 

The  drowning  of  insects  in  plant-pitchers  is  of  course  an  acciden- 
tal occurrence,  and  any  supposed  advantage  of  this  to  the  plant  may 
be  altogether  fanciful.  But  we  cannot  deny  that  the  supply  of  liquid 
manure  may  be  useful.  Before  concluding  that  they  are  of  no  ac- 
count, it  may  be  well  to  contemplate  the  other  sorts  of  leaf  fly-traps. 

All  species  of  Sundew  (Drosera)  have  their  leaves,  and  some  their 
stalks  also,  beset  with  bristles  tipped  with  a  gland  from  which  oozes 
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a  drop  of  clear  but  very  glutinous  liquid,  making  the  plant  appear  as 
if  studded  with  dew-drops.  These  remain,  glistening  in  the  sun,  long 
after  dew-drops  would  have  been  dissipated.  Small  flies,  gnats,  and 
such-like  insects,  seemingly  enticed  by  the  glittering  drops,  stick  fast 
npon  them,  and  perish  by  starvation,  one  would  suppose  without  any 
benefit  whatever  to  th^  plant.  In  the  broad-leaved  wild  species  of 
bogs,  such  as  the  common  Round-leaved  Sundew,  the  upper  face  and 
edges  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf  bear  stronger  bristles  tipped  with  a 
a  large  glutinous  drop,  and  the  whole  forms  what  we  must  allow  to 
be  a  veritable  fly-trap. 

For,  when  a  small  fl.y  alights  on  the  upper  face,  and  is  held  by 
:some  of  the  glutinous  drops  long  enough  for  the  the  leaf  to  act,  the 
surrounding  bristles  slowly  bend  inwards  so  as  to  bring  their  glutin- 
ous tips  also  against  the  body  of  the  insect,  adding,  one  by  one,  to  the 
bonds,  and  rendering  captivity  and  death  certain.  This  movement  of 
the  bristles  must  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  by  which  tendrils  and 
some  leafstalks  bend  or  coil.  It  is  much  too  slow  to  be  visible  except 
in  the  result,  which  takes  a  few  hours  or  even  aday  or  two  to  be  com- 
pleted. Here,  then,  is  a  contrivance  for  catching  flies,  a  most  elabor- 
ate one,  in  action  slow  but  sure.  And  the  different  species  of  Sundew 
offer  all  gradations  between  those  with  merely  scattered  and  motion- 
less dewy-tipped  bristles,  to  which  flies  may  chance  to  stick,  and  this 
more  complex  arrangement,  which  we  cannot  avoid  regarding  as  in- 
tended for  fly-catching.  Moreover,  in  both  of  our  commoner  species, 
the  blade  of  the  leaf  itself  incurves,  so  as  to  fold  round  its  victim! 

And  a  most  practical  observer,  whose  observations  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished, declares  that  the  leaves  of  the  common  Round-leaved  Sundew 
act  differently  when  different  objects  are  placed  upon  them.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  particle  of  raw  meat  be  substituted  for  the  living  fly,  the 
bristles  will  close  upon  it  in  the  same  manner;  but  to  a  particle  of 
chalk  or  wood  they  remain  nearly  indifferent.  If  any  doubt  should 
still  remain  whether  the  flj^-catching  in  Sundews  is  accidental  or  in- 
tentional —  in  other  words,  whether  the  leaf  is  so  constructed  and 
arranged  in  order  that  it  may  capture  flies  —  the  doubt  may  perhaps 
disappear  upon  the  contemplation  of  another  and  even  more  extraor- 
dinary plant  of  the  same  family  of  the  sundew,  namely,  Venus's  Fly- 
trap, or  Dioncea  muscipula.  This  plant  abounds  in  the  low  savannas 
around  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  is  native  nowhere  else.  It 
is  not  very  difficult  to  cultivate,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  it  is  kept  in 
many  choice  conservatories  as  a  vegetable  wonder. 
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The  trap  is  the  end  of  the  leaf.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  leaf  of 
Sundew,  only  larger,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  bristles  still 
stouter,  but  only  round  the  margin,  like  a  fringe,  and  no  clammy 
liquid  or  gland  at  their  tips.  The  leaf  folds  on  itself  as  if  hinged  at 
the  midrib.  Three  more  delicate  bristles  are  seen  on  the  face  upon 
close  inspection.  When  these  are  touched  by  the  finger  or  the  point 
of  a  p'^ncil,  the  open  traps  shuts  with  a  quick  motion,  and  after  a  con- 
siderable interval  it  re-opeus.  When  a  fly  orothor  insect  alit>hts  on 
the  surface  and  brushes  against  these  sensitive  bristles,  the  trap  closes 
promptly,  generally  imprisoning  the  intruder,  It  closes  at  first  with 
the  sides  convex  and  the  bristles  crossing  each  other  like  the  fingers 
of  interlocked  hands  or  the  teeth  of  a  steel  trap.  But  soon  the  sides 
of  the  trap  flatten  down  and  press  firmly  upon  the  victim;  and  it  now 
requires  a  very  considerable  force  to  open  the  trap.  If  nothing  is 
caught,  the  trap  presently  re-opens  of  itself  and  is  ready  for  another 
attempt.  When  a  fly  or  any  similar  insect  is  captured,  it  is  retained  . 
until  it  perishes, — is  killed,  indeed,  and  consumed:  after  which  it 
opens  for  another  capture.  But  after  the  first  or  second  it  acts  slug- 
gishly and  feebly,  it  ages  and  hardens,  at  length  loses  its  sensibility 
and  slowly  decays. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  plants,  like  boys,  catch  flies  for  pas- 
time or  in  objectless  wantonness.  Living  beings,  though  they  are^ 
yet  they  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  for  that.  It  is  equally 
incredible  that  such  an  exquisite  apparatus  as  this  should  be  purpose- 
less. And  in  the  present  case  the  evidence  of  the  purpose  and  of  the 
meaning  of  the  strange  action  is  well  nigh  complete.  The  face  of 
this  living  trap  is  thickly  sprinkled  with  glands  immersed  in  its  text- 
ure, of  elaborate  structure  under  the  microscope,  but  large  enough  to 
be  clearly  discerned  with  a  hand-lens;  these  glands  soon  after  an  in- 
sect is  closed  upon,  give  out  a  saliva-like  liquid,  which  moistens  the 
insect,  and  in  short  time  (within  a  week)  dissolves  all  its  soft  parts, — 
digests  them,  we  must  believe;  and  the  liquid  with  the  animal  matter 
it  has  dissolved,  is  re-absorbed  into  the  leaf!  We  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  faculties  and  functions  of  a  veg- 
etable, this  plant  is  reall}'  carnivorous. 

That,  while  all  plants  are  food  for  animals,  some  few  should,  in  turn 
and  to  some  extent,  feed  upon  them,  will  appear  more  credible  when 
it  is  considered  that  whole  tribes  of  plants  of  the  lowest  grade  (Mould- 
Fungi  and  the  like)  habitually  feed  upon  living  plants  and  livinjr  an- 
mals,  or  upon  their  juices  when  dead.     An  account  of  them  would 
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make  a  volume  of  itself,  and  an  interesting  one.  But  all  goes  to  show 
that  the  instances  of  extraordinary  behavior,  which  have  been  re- 
counted in  these  chapters,  are  not  mere  prodigies,  wholly  out  of  the 
general  order  of  Nature,  buf  belong  to  the  order  of  Nature,  and  in- 
deed are  hardly  different  in  kind  from,  or  really  more  wonderful  than, 
the  doings  of  many  of  the  commonest  plants,  which,  until  our  es- 
pecial attention  is  called  to  them,  ordinarly  pass  unregarded.  —  From 
**  How  Plants  Behave:  How  they  Move,  Clunh^  Employlnsects  to  Work 
far  Them;'  Etc.    By  Asa  Gray. 


DISABILITIES  OF  OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

First  of  all,  I  would  say  that  we  have  too  many  small  schools,  too 
man}'^  weak  districts.  As  a  rule,  small  schools  are  poor  schools. 
Weak  districts  complain  that  they  are  not  able  to  employ  good 
teachers,  and  yet  these  small  schools  are  costing  the  State  large  sums 
of  money  which  are  spent  upon  the  very  poorest  grade  of  schools. 

The  annual  reports  of  trustees  show  that  some  of  the  country 
schools  do  not  average  five  pupils  during  the  twenty-eight  weeks  re- 
quired to  be  taught.  And  yet  it  will  be  found  that  these  small  schools 
are  costing  the  State  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  each  per  year,  and 
the  school  districts  about  as  much  more,  making  the  average  expense 
per  pupil  for  the  term  of  twenty-eight  weeks,  from  $30  to  $40  for  the 
poorest  kind  of  schooling,  being  from  two  to  three  times  the  average 
expense  in  our  very  best  schools  for  a  much  longer  term,  and  more 
than  double  the  average  for  this  entire  commissioner  district,  embrac- 
ing nearly  one  hundred  school  districts  and  employing  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  teachers.        *  *  *         ♦        ♦        *        ♦ 

Doubtless  one  of  the  objects  in  the  present  mode  of  distributing 
the  school  money,  especially  the  district  quota,  was  to  assist  weak  dis- 
tricts in  maintaining  schools,  and  not  the  formation  of  small  and 
weak  districts.  So  long  however  as  the  State  will  maintain  small 
schools  in  every  neighborhood,  the  inhabitants  will  not  be  likely  to 
complain,  especially  as  it  furnishes  employment  for  their  daughters. 

Would  not  the  ends  of  justice  be  better  served  and  the  school  money 
come  nearer  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  it  is  provided  were 
the  pupil  quota  entirely  done  away  with,  and  the  entire  fund  aside 
from  the  district  quota  apportioned  according  to  the  average  daily  at- 
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teifdance  during  the  designated  school  year?  There  would  then  be  a 
powerful  motive  to  gather  into  the  schools  all  the  children  of  school 
age,  and  not  as  now  to  keep  the  school  as  small  as  possible  to  save  ex- 
pense. There  would  then  be  a  motive  as  a  business  matter  to  employ 
competent  teachers  and  such  as  would  draw  out  the  greatest  number 
of  pupils,  and  not  as  now  to  hire  the  cheapest  teachers  because  it 
makes  little  or  no  difference  so  far  as  the  public  money  is  concerned 
whether  the  school  is  large  or  small,  the  difference  being  not  so  great 
as  the  difference  in  teachers^  wages  would  be.  It  would  likewise 
avoid  the  necessity  of  compulsory  education,  in  my  judgment. 

Another  of  the  disabilities  of  our  country  schools  is  the  migratory 
character  of  our  teachers.  They  go  from  school  to  school,  resembling 
more  a  company  of  tramps  than  educators.  But  they  are  not  en- 
tirely to  blame.  They  can  not  help  it.  It  seems  a  necessary  result 
of  the  trustee  system.  No  matter  how  faithful  and  efficient  a  teacher 
may  be,  when  the  trustees  change  the  teachers  must  change.  There 
is  therefore  little  or  no  encouragement  for  a  teacher  to  do  well.  There 
are  not  wanting  cases  where  persons  have  sought  the  office  of  trustee 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  a  cheaper  teacher,  or  placing  some 
relative  in  the  school,  or  to  prevent  some  outlay  in  improving  the 
school  house  or  site.  I  have  known  cases  where  illiterate,  simple- 
minded  persons  wholly  incompetent,  have  been  elected  trustees 
because  a  few  wealthy  tax- payers  could  control  them  and  thus 
control  the  expenses  of  the  district  without  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility and  labor  of  the  office.         *         *♦♦*** 

What  studies  should  be  pursued,  who  should  study  them,  and  to 
what  extent,  are  perplexing  questions,  with  no  authority  to  settle 
them.  Teachers  advise  what  they  think  best  for  the  pupils  or  most 
agreeable  to  themselves.  Parents  sometimes  determine  these  ques- 
tions, but  more  commonly  it  is  left  for  the  pupils  to  decide.  Having 
or  not  having  a  book  may  decide  the  matter.  So  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  be  left  to  chance  or  to  the  children.  Hence  we  find  some 
doing  one  thing  and  some  another,  and  frequently  some  doing  com- 
paratively nothing.  Yesterday  I  visited  a  school  in  which  one  little 
girl  recited  in  history  and  0)te  little  boy  attempted  to  recite  in  phil- 
osophy. He  could  not  read  it.  Why  should  not  these  two  children 
have  been  doing  the  same  thing?  Their  ages  and  advancement 
seemed  to  fit  them  to  study  the  same  branches.  I  suppose  the  little 
girl's  mother  wanted  her  to  learn  history,  while  the  little  boy's  father 
though  best  that  he  should  be  a  philosopher,  or  perhaps  they  hap- 
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pened  to  have  these  books  in  the  house,  and  as  others  had  used  them 
they  were  good  enough  and  must  be  used  again.  Of  course  the  teacher 
must  submit  or  lose  her  chance  to  earn  four  or  five  dollars  per  week 
during  the  winter. 

The  mixture  of  text-books  in  our  country  schools  is  a  very  annoy- 
ing affair,  and  one  diflBcult  to  regulate  under  our  school  system.  Be- 
sides the  numerous  authors  on  the  same  subject  the  pupils  are  gener- 
ally in  too  advanced  numbers.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  pupils 
trying  to  read  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  reader,  v/hen  the  second  or  third 
would  be  much  more  suitable.  The  many  causes  that  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  may  perhaps  be  best  ex- 
pressed by  want  of  a  system.  Had  we  a  proper  and  eflScient  system 
of  supervision,  these  matters  could  be  materially  improved. 

The  attempt  recently  made  by  the  Legislature  to  secure  uniformity 
and  prevent  recent  changes  in  school  books,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  has  been  a  failure.  Like  the  compulsory  education  law  it 
was  not  adapted  to  secure  the  end  desired.  It  was  referred  to  in- 
competent hands.  The  common  populace  are  not  competent  to  judge 
as  to  what  is  best.  It  should  be  referred  to  experienced  and  correct 
educators,  men  who  know  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it- 

I  come  now  to  the  most  important  point  in  our  school  system.  I 
refer  to  the  supervision  which  I  deem  to  be  the  hope  of  the  whole 
system  if  there  is  any  hope  in  it.  Bad  as  the  trustee  system  is,  and 
poor  as  the  schools  may  be  rendered  by  it,  there  is  hope  if  we  have  a 
good  supervision.  But  what  sort  of  supervision  have  we?  The  law 
gives  some  general  directions  as  to  the  qualification  of  teachers  and 
requires  them  to  have  a  certificate,  but  what  are  to  be  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  are  to  make  the  examinations  and  give  the  certi- 
ficates as  to  learning,  ability  to  instruct,  and  moral  character?  What 
qualifications  must  a  man  have  to  become  a  school  commissioner? 
Mast  he  be  educated?  Is  it  necessary  that  he  should  have  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  teach  and  manage  schools  by  actual  work  in  the 
school  room?  Must  it  be  shown  that  he  is  a  man  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, such  as  is  required  of  a  teacher?  Not  at  all.  He  must  judge 
of  and  certify  to  these  qualifications  in  others,  but  he  is  not  required 
to  possess  them  himself.  All  that  is  required  of  him  is  that  he  or  his 
friends  possess  either  brains  or  money  enough,  no  matter  which,  to 
control  political  caucuses  and  run  political  conventions,  and  having 
thus  secured  a  nomination,  he  must  either  secure  a  majority  of  the 
votes  for  oflBce  or  he  must  be  counted  in  by  some  political  perjurer^ 
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That  is  all.  Scholarship,  successful  experience,  fidelity  in  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  teacher  or  commissioner,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  He  must  be  a  politician  and  belong  to  the  strongest  party 
usually.  I  have  known  cases  where  the  aspirants  for  the  office  have 
changed  from  one  party  to  the  other,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
being  rewarded  with  the  office  of  school  commissioner,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  confess  that  in  some  cases  their  expectations  have  been  realized. 

What  a  rotten  system  is  this.  It  ought  to  be  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity it  deserves  or  be  abandoned  entirely,  and  the  money  saved  for 
other  and  better  purposes  than  to  compensate  small  politicians  for 
dirty  political  work. 

If  teachers  are  to  undergo  examinations  for  license  to  teach,  why 
should  not  those  who  propose  to  make  the  examinations  and  superin- 
tend the  schools,  be  required  to  undergo  examinations  or  otherwise 
furnish  evidence  of  their  fitness  tor  the  position  they  seek? 

The  State  having  assumed  the  work  of  educating  the  people,  why 
not  assume  and  exercise  the  most  important  function  in  the  entire 
system,  that  of  supervision?  Why  should  not  superintendents  be 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  after  undergoing 
examination  or  otherwise  furnishing  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  the 
the  position?  Or  if  the  choice  is  to  be  made  as  now,  why  not  require 
a  certain  degree  of  scholarship  and  some  experience  at  least  in  teach- 
ing to  make  one  eligible  to  the  office?  Our  schools  need  the  sympathy 
and  direction  of  experienced  men.  And  such  we  have,  but  what 
chance  is  there  for  them  to  obtain  the  position?  They  cannot  affi)rd 
to  degrade  themselves  to  the  level  of  small  politicians  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  office,  and  if  they  should  do  so,  it  would  unfit  them  for  the 
position.  The  whole  matter  ought  to  be  removed  from  politics  and 
treated  as  it  is,  a  matter  of  Education.  I  do  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  we  have  many  excellent  commissioners  now,  neither  am  I  blind 
to  the  other  fact  that  we  have  many  unworthy  cumberers  of  the 
ground  that  ought  to  be  rooted  out  and  others  put  in  their  places. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  most  if  not  all  of  these  evils 
might  be  alleviated  if  not  entirely  removed  by  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem which  shall  do  away  with  school  districts  and  the  trustee  nuis- 
ance, and  place  the  supervision  of  our  llchools  in  the  hands  of  expe- 
rienced and  comoetent  educators  instead  of  politicians. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  might  all  be  accomplished  by  the  adoption 
of  some  such  plan  as  was  outlined  and  recommended  last  winter  by  the 
State  Convention  of  School  Commissioners,  known  as  the  Township 
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System.  —  From  Report,  by  M.  W.  Smith,  School  Commissioner^  to  the 
State  SupL  of  New  York. 
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PENMANSHIP  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

I  deem  it  pertinent  to  present  in  this  paper,  those  facts  which  relate 
chiefly  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  better  results  in  the 
writing  of  our  public  schools.  The  nature  of  these  difficulties  is 
three  fold; 

First.  In  the  materials  with  which  these  results  are  to  be  produced. 

Second.  Insufficient  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  subject  on  tlie 
part  of  those  who  either  directly  or  indirectly  govern  the  methods  by 
which  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Third.  The  condition  and  circumstances  surrounding  those  to 
whom  it  is  desired  to  impart  the  instruction,  including  some  of  tKe 
seeming  natural  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

Statistics  show  that  nearly  if  not  quite  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  school 
children  never  advance  beyond  the  primary  grades,  and  are  hencefortli 
to  transact  business  for  themselves  on  what  educational  capital  these 
schools  may  have  furnished.  That  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  ever  reach  the  high  schools  so  generously  provided  for  their  ac- 
commodation. 

No  argument  is  required  to  prove  that  a  child  is  entitled  to  a  good 
hand-writing  at  the  earliest  age  he  is  capable  of  acquiring  it. 

Before  teachers  can  successfully  work  this  to  thtf  end,  there  are 
some  considerations  with  regard  to  materials  requisite.  In  many 
cities  and  villages  where  the  free  academies  or  high  schools  have 
been  built  with  a  most  liberal  outlay  (for  which  I  would  award  vML 
praise),  a  false  economy,  niggardly  parsimony,  or  a  gross  ignoranoe 
withholds  many  of  the  essentials  requisite  for  the  best  results  in  pri- 
mary instruction.  Pens,  penholders,  ink,  and  inkwells  secured  to  the 
desk  beyond  the  reach  of  accident  or  carelessness,  should  be  furnished 
free  to  pupils,  and  when  it  is  not  done,  teachers  should  be  allowed 
to  provide  them,  levying  a  small  tax  for  that  purpose. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  uniform  materials  for  writ- 
ing may  seem  unimportant  matter,  but  the  inspection  of  materials 
furnished  pupils  by  parents  in  cities  far  advanced  in  civilization,  much 
of  it  not  fit  to  use  at  home  but  good  enough  for  the  child  at  school 
(as  the  parents  think),  would,  I  think,  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  on 
this  point. 
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Out  of  this  Babel  of  material  it  is  impossible  for  teachers  to  get 
any  uniform  or  satisfactory  results.  If  perchance  the  better  to  sat- 
Ify  themselves,  they  should  at  their  own  expense  supply  those  most 
illy  provided  for,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  secure  the  ill-will  of 
the  parent  whose  writing  materials  have  been  rejected.  For'these  rea- 
sons I  would  have  supplied  at  public  expense  the  articles  enumerated. 

Put  your  schools  on  the  best  possible  footing  and  hold  the  teachers 
responsible  for  results. 

Second,  insibfficient  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  govern  the  methods  by  which 
the  work  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Sometime  since,  I  presented  to  a  limited  circle  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  successful  teaching  even  when  proper  materials 
were  provided.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  recognized  by  many  of 
your  readers  as  old  acquaintances,  and  therefore  beg  leave  to  present 
them  here,  modified  by  such  information  as  I  have  since  received. 
First,  because  they  represent  my  honest  convictions.  Second,  with 
the  hope  that  if  endorsed  or  disputed  by  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  given  the  matter  attention,  through  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin, 
they  will  enlightened  others  well  as  myself  as  to  the  results  of  their 
experience  or  observation. 

School  boards  do  not  select  teachers  with  reference  to  their  ability 
to  successfully  conduct  primary  writing  classes.  Normal  schools  do 
not  as  in  other  studies  impart  methods  of  instruction  in  penmanship, 
or,  if  they  do,  the  "  method  "  is  not  one  capable  of  general  application. 

Principals  are  often  confined  so  closely  to  their  own  class-room 
duties,  as  not  to  be  able  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  grades  so  as  to 
Bee  that  each  teacher  does  properly  her  own  work,  not  only  with  re- 
gard to  her  own  grade,  but  with  reference  to  the  instruction  that  is 
supposed  to  precede  and  follow.  Examinations  are  not  made  in  pen- 
manship and  marks  given  that  raise  or  lower  the  pupirs  general 
standing.  Writing  is  not  one  of  the  essentials  requisite  for  promo- 
tion, and  the  "  writing  hour  "  is  often  employed  to  secure  better  re- 
sults in  other  studies.  Teachers,  if  they  attempt  to  teach,  do  not 
bring  their  instruction  down  to  the  capacity  of  the  most  incorrigible 
pupils,  forgetting  that  if  they  take  care  of  their  poor  writers,  the 
good  ones  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Third.  The  condition  and  circumstances  surrounding  those  to  whom 
it  is  desired  to  impart  the  instruction,  including  some  of  the  seeming 
natural  obstacles, 
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Long  continued  use  of  slate  and  lead  pencils,  requiring  no  special 
position  to  make  a  proper  mark,  and  spattering  no  ink,  accustom  a 
child  writing  under  these  conditions.  Even  if  teachers  can  always 
secure  the  use  of  long  pencils  by  the  children,  no  amount  of  "  line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept "  will  induce  them  to  hold  the 
pencil  as  they  are  told  the  pen  should  be  held,  an  instrument  they  are 
practically  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of. 

The  only  way  to  teach  a  child  to  hold  the  pencil  as  the  pen  should 
be  held  is  to  teach  pen  holding  first.  The  best  way  to  teach  care  in 
the  use  of  ink  is  to  keep  out  of  their  hands  as  much  as  possible  pen- 
cils which  however  carelessly  used  never  apatter  or  blot  the  paper. 
The  best  way  to  teach  them  to  write  lightly  is  to  furnish  for  their 
writing  an  instrument  that  does  not  require  much  pressure  to  make  a 
mark. 

Starting  early  with  pen  and  ink  their  exact  nature  is  soon  learned; 
pen  holding  is  much  more  easily  acquired,  because  net  retarded  by 
any  previous  bad  habits  in  using  the  pencil.  The  fact  is  soon  discov- 
ered that  only  by  being  held  in  a  certain  way  will  proper  marks  be 
produced.  The  fingers  may  not  at  fii-st  successfully  control  the  move- 
ments of  the  pen;  but  it  is  a  point  gained  when  the  pen  is  properly 
placed  upon  the  paper.  To  develop  in  the  fingers  the  method  of  hold- 
ing so  as  to  guide  with  ease  the  pen,  is  a  thing  gradually  learned  as 
the  lessons  proceed.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  in  conclusion, 
that  many  well  known  educators  have  expressed  within  the  past  year 
a  concurrence  in  these  views  in  regard  to  pen  and  pencil  writing. — 
Geo.  M.  Shattuck,  in  the  N.  Y.  School  Bulletin. 


SOME  TIMELY  HINTS. 

Education  implies  consistent  and  natural  growth;  and  ''cram- 
ming," used  in  any  allowable  sense  is  opposed  to  all  this.  Induce  in 
the  minds  of  pupils,  if  possible,  a  love  of  knowledge,  and  then  ad- 
minister to  the  demands  of  that  love  with  an  intelligent  and  careful 
hand.  "  Cramming"  induces  dyspepsia,  the  proper  administration  of 
food  promotes  healthy  warmth.  —  New  York  News-Gleaner, 

Cramming  cares  nothing  for  the  teacher  or  scholar,  but  only  for  the 
school  or  the  system.  Educating  makes  everything  of  the  teacher 
and  scholar,  and  leaves  the  school,  if  it  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  separ- 
ate object,  and  the  system  very  much  to  themselves,  sure  they  will 
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be  righfc  if  the  teacher  and  scholar  are.  Education,  real  education, 
aims  straight  at  the  will.  It  is  not  so  much  what  young  people  are 
learning,  as  how  they  are  learning,  or  how  much  they  want  to  learn, 
which  proves  their  training.  The  best  points  of  training  are  mo- 
tives. —  Barnes'  Educational  Monthly, 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Haven  Teachers'  Association, 
one  of  its  members  very  sensibly  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a 
teacher  who  merely  followed  a  text-book.  He  wanted  to  see  illustra- 
tions by  the  teachers,  and  also  wanted  them  to  exercise  as  much  free- 
dom as  possible  from  the  books,  while  clinging  to  the  subject-matter. 
Another  fault  was  that  teachers  were  not  prepared  for  the  lesson  when 
they  went  to  their  classes,  and  hardly  knejv  as  much  of  the  text  as 
do  the  scholars.  A  great  fault  is  that  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  rather  than  teaching  lessons.  Another  member  said  that  a 
great  iault  in  the  present  system  of  teaching  was  an  over-crowding 
and  an  attempt  to  teach  too  much.  He  believed  in  making  the  stu- 
dent, rather  than  the  teacher,  do  the  work,  and  thought  such  a  plan 
could  not  but  result  in  good  to  the  scholar. 

We  believe  true  education  to  be  exactly  what  the  word  indicates  — 
e-diAco^  a  drawing  out  of  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature.  It  is  not  in- 
struction —  instruere^  a  piling  up  or  setting  in  order  an  army  of  facts 
or  principles.  It  is  not  tabulating,  arranging  or  memorizing  a  subject. 
It  is  not  learning  set  lessons  and  filling  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge. 
It  is  leading  the  mind  to  think,  act,  judge,  estimate  and  reflect  for  it- 
self. Agassiz  said  that  the  poorest  service  a  teacher  could  render  a 
pupil,  was  to  give  him  a  ready  made  answer.  We  believe  he  was 
right.  If  the  Chinese  system  of  schools  is  to  be  perpetuated  in  our 
country,  we  might  as  well  abandon  all  our  normal  schools,  teachers' 
institutes  and  examiners,  and  simply  know  that  teachers  have  the 
power  of  keeping  order  and  hearing  recitations.  —  Barnes^  Educa' 
tional  Monthly. 

The  present  absurd  manner  of  marking  discourages  many  stu- 
dents from  doing  hard  work,  but  to  those  who  are  dependent  on 
scholarships,  and  are  conscientious  enough  to  elect  difficult  courses,  it 
offers  such  temptation.  To  such  students  the  lesson  of  this  new  cal- 
amity cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

Without  doubt  marks  play  altogether  too  important  a  part  in  the 
ideas  of  many  students;  but  the  fault  is  as  much  that  of  the  faculty 
as  that  of  the  students.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  condi- 
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tion  of  the  University  will  not  permit  the  abolition  of  all  systems  of 
definite  marks.  But  though  such  a  reform  cannot  be  accomplished 
for  many  years  to  come,  the  faculty  might  give  some  relief,  or  at  least 
boldly  face  the  evil.  It  is  well  known  throughout  the  college  that 
the  two  deaths  of  last  year  were  the  result  of  reckless  over-work;  and 
it  is  difiBcult  to  reconcile  with  this  fact  the  statement  in  the  presi- 
dent's last  report,  which  reads,  "  In  no  one  of  the  cases  could  the  fata! 
disease  be  attributed  to  any  exposure  or  over-exertion  incident  to  8 
student  life  or  to  residence  in  Cambridge.  —  Harvard  Crimson. 

As  a  part  of  this  educational  revival  movement,  permit  me,  there- 
fore, to  invite  and  urge  teachers  to  come  up  higher.  The  high  schools 
of  the  state  having  very  gefterally  taken  the  place  of  the  old  academ- 
ies that  played  such  a  conspicious  part  in  the  educational  w^ork  of  the 
Reserve  in  a  former  generation,  and  that  sent  out  such  excellent  ma- 
terial into  the  country  schools,  there  is  a  necessity  that  these  high 
schools  should  render  special  facilities  to  those  from  the  country  de- 
sirous of  qualifying  themselves  for  teaching,  and  superintendents  of 
graded  schools  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  country  to  see 
that  this  is  done.  What  with  high  schools,  normal  schools,  college 
preparatory  schools,  seminaries,  private  and  academic  schools,  there 
can  never,  I  apprehend,  be  wanting  opportunities  for  acquiring^ 
thorough  scholarship  by  teachers  in  country  or  ungraded  schools 
when  the  business  of  teaching  in  these  schools  shall  justify#such  sa- 
perior  preparation.  In  other  words,  when  the  inducements  shall  be 
suflBcient,  the  scholarly  qualifications  will  be  found  in  the  market.  — 
Supt  Ross,  in  Ohio. 

Industrial  Db awing. — Drawing  in  its  industrial  phase  is  a  chief 
agent  in  hand  culture.  Its  importance  will  be  more  and  more  felt  bs 
manual  skill  becomes  more  imperatively  the  demand  of  the  times. 
The  time  for  picture  making  is  not  in  the  years  covered  by  our  school: 
work.  But  the  study  of  geometric  forms,  the  conventionalizing  of 
natural  forms  within  given  limits  according  to  the  taste  of  the  design- 
er, the  accurate  construction  of  required  figures,  all  have  their  prac- 
tical bearing  upon  the  activities  of  life.  Observation  or  the  use  of 
the  senses;  analysis,  or  the  application  of  the  reasoning  faculties  ta 
the  forms  and  proportion  of  things  observed;  manual  skill  in  repre- 
senting to  the  eye  the  outlines  of  things  observed,  are  all  cultivated 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  study  of  industrial  drawing. 

J.   L.   PiCKAKD. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

COMPOSITION  AND   DECLAMATION. 

Q.  Please  state  more  explicitly  than  3'ou  bave  done  yet  what  the  law 
allows  as  to  these  exercises.    Can  the  teacher  or  board  require  them? 

A.  A  parent  may  direct  that  a  pupil  do  not  take  a  certain  study. 
But  if  the  study  is  taken,  the  pupil  is  subject  to  such  rules,  exercises, 
etc.,  as  the  teacher  prescribes.    The  parent  cannot  interfere,  and 
direct,  for  instance,  that  his  child  shall  not  go  with  the  class  to  the 
recitation  seat  to  recite.    If  the  pupil  is  in  arithmetic,  the  parent  can 
not  (and  probably  would  not)  forbid  that  he  work  examples,  and  con- 
fine himself  to  the  theory  of  the  subject.    If  in  grammar,  composi- 
tion may  be  required  on  the  same  principle,  and  is  in  reality  the  most 
important  feature  of  exercises  in  grammar.    This  view,  as  to  compo- 
sition in  grammar  classes  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont. 
It  is  not  a  departure  from  this  principle,  if  the  teacher  has  a  certain 
day  each  week  for  pupils  in  grammar  to  submit  compositions,  accord- 
ing to  their  proficiency,  just  as  he  may  have  a  special  time  for  writing. 
As  to  declamation,  a  similar  course  of  reasoning  applies.    And  yet, 
in  New  York,  where  a  pupil  was  expelled  from  school  for  refusing  to 
declaim  by  his  father's  direction,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  ruled 
that  declamation  could  not  be  required.    While  he  sympathized  with 
the  teacher  and  the  board,  he  says:    ^^  I  am  constrained  to  hold  the 
law  to  be  that,  where  there  is  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  teacher  or  the  board  of  trustees  JJthe  same  as  school  board 
here]  and  the  parent,  in  regard  to  a  study  which  is  not  included 
among  those  that  the  board  of  trustees  are  empowered  to  prescribe, 
the  will  of  the  parent  must  control.^'    It  is  evident  that  the  learned 
judge,  in  this  case,  looked  upon  declamation  as  a  ^^  study ''  by  itself, 
and  as  one  not  included  in  the  regular  prescribed  list.    We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  if  the  question  had  come  before  the  Vermont  judge,  he 
would  have  held  that,  as  composition  is  a  proper  exercise  for  pupils 
in  grammar,  so  is  ^^  declamation  '^  for  all  pupils  in  reading,  or  in  acquir- 
ing the  art  of  the  utterance  of  language,  including  orthoepy.    We 
do  not  mean  declamation  as  a  mere  ornamental  exercise,  but  as  prop- 
erly and  judiciously  required  of  thosejpupils  who  are  in  the  studies 
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and  exercises  to  which  it  belongs,  and  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Snch 
a  ruling  by  a  judge  we  should  say  would  be  sound  and  reasonable, 
and  therefore  hold  to  that  view  of  the  matter.  We  are  curious  to  see 
what  the  operation  of  the  adjudicated  law  of  this  state  will  be,  when 
our  new  compulsory  statute  is  in  full  effect  (provided  it  does  not 
prove,  as  elsewhere,  a  dead  letter;)  whether  a  parent  will  be  allowed 
to  confine  the  "  elementary  education  "  of  his  child  in  a  public  school 
to  one  or  two  studies. 

THE  BOAED. 

Q.  Can  the  board  have  the  summer  school  begin  in  May,  or  April? 
Some  object  to  it.    The  district  took  no  action. 

A.  By  "  summer  or  winter,  school "  the  law  means  school  in  the 
warrter  or  colder  portions  of  the  year.  The  board  does  well  to  have 
the  "  summer  school "  begin  early.  April  and  May  are  better  months 
for  it  than  July  and  August. 

Q.  Can  the  board  suspend  a  pupil  beyond  the  close  of  the  term? 

A.  Suspension  implies  a  possible  coming  back,  but  when  and  on 
what  conditions  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board.  The  suspen- 
sion might  take  place  near  the  close  of  a  term,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  holding  that  the  opening  of  another  term  would  of  itself  restore 
a  suspended  pupil. 

THE  TEACHER. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  collect  wages  for  time  spent,  by  consent  of  board, 
in  visiting  other  schools? 

A.  He  can  not.  The  board  has  no  power  to  grant  any  such  privi- 
lege, with  promise  of  continuance  of  wages. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher,  with  consent  of  board,  make  up  lost  time  on  Sat- 
urdays? 

A.  No.  Saturdays  are  not  school  time,  and  the  board  can  not 
make  them  so.    Sec.  459. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  collect  pay  for  janitor^s  work,  if  there  is  nothing 
said  about  it  in  the  contract? 

A.  Probably  not.  By  custom,  teachers  often  attend  to  making 
fires,  etc.,  in  order  to  have  all  things  ready  in  season.  In  such  cases, 
no  claim  lies  against  the  district. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  who  has  been  hired  for  a  winter  and  a  summer 
term,  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  winter  term,  by  a  vote  of  the 
district? 

A.  The  contract  can  not  thus  be  annulled  by  the  district.  The 
board  can  dismiss,  but  only  for  cause. 
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FREE  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Can  a  single  district  now  establish  a  free  high  school,  and,  if  so, 
how  is  the  board  constituted? 

A.  A  district  embracing  an  incorporated  village,  or  a  district  hav- 
ing a  graded  school  of  two  or  more  departments,  with  not  less  than 
twenty-five  pupils  ready  to  begin  a  high  school  course,  may  establish 
a  free  high  school,  and  the  district  board  is  the  high  school  board. 
(Chap.  245,  sections  1  and  2,  laws  of  1879.) 

CALLING  A  SPECIAL  MEETING. 

Q.  Does  the  law  give  to  the  five  legal  voters  requesting  a  special 
meeting,  the  right  to  fix  the  time? 

A.  The  law  is  not  very  specific  on  the  point.  The  clerk  or  other 
officer  is  to  call  the  meeting.  This  may  fairly  be  taken  to  imply  that 
he  may  fix  the  time.  As  an  officer,  he  represents  the  whole  district. 
If  the  five  voters  could  fix  the  time,  they  might  take  advantage  of  an 
expected  absence  of  other  voters,  in  order  to  carry  some  measure  un- 
fairly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  If  a  new  town  is  set  off,  but  fails  to  organize,  are  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  it  extinguished? 

A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  If  such  districts  vote  taxes  and  return  them  to  the  old  town 
clerk,  and  he  assesses  them,  can  they  be  collected  ? 

A.  It  may  be  held  that  they  can. 

Q.  Is  a  a  cyclopedia  a  school  book,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
in  section  501? 

A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  How  are  dog  taxes  to  be  apportioned  —  according  to  numbers? 
I  mean  of  school  children,  not  dogs. 

A.  The  amount  collected  in  any  school  district  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
town  treasurer  to  the  treasurer  of  the  district,  less  five  per  cent,  for 
services.    B.  S.,  section  1624. 


\ 
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Be  severe  to  yourself  and  indulgent  to  others;  you  thus  avoid  all 
xesantment. 

Most  people  will  forgive  a  great  man^s  faults  far  more  readily  than 
they  will  praise  a  small  man^s  virtues. 
3  — Vol.  IX.— No.  4 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DETERMINING  PER  CENT.  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  a  solution  from  experts  of  the  matterB  referred 
to  below.  —  Eds. 

Hon.  Wm.  0.  Whitford,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir  —  In  looking  oyer  your  Annual  Report,  I  find,  under  the  head  of 
statistics  for  cities,  Table  XIV,  that  the  *'  per  cent,  of  attendance  to  the  number 
enrolled,"  varies  widely  from  57  to  96,  a  difference  too  great  to  be  attained  by 
any  honest  and  fair  mode  of  compulation.  The  latter  figure  96  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  mathematical  impossibility,  unless  some  arithmetical  legerdemain  is  em- 
ployed, the  secret  of  which  is  not  in  my  possession.  The  rule  I  have  adopted 
for  computing  said  per  centage  is  this:  Divide  the  whole  nwmber  of  days  of  act" 
uaX  attendance  during  the  year^  counted  from  the  register^  by  the  product  of  litim- 
ber  of  pupils  enrolled^  into  number  of  days  taught^  or  average  number  of  pupils 
by  whole  number  enrolled.  If  this  rule  is  not  correct,  you  will  confer  a  favor 
by  giving  me  a  better  one.  Different  methods  of  obtaining  the  per  centage  ul 
question,  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  many  city  superintendents  of  the  State, 
hence  the  wide  diversity  in  the  result  This  seems  to  me  all  wrong.  One  uni- 
form rule  should  be  adopted,  otherwise  no  reliable  information  can  be  obtained 
from  an  examination  of  statistical  tables  compiled  for  public  use.  If  one  su- 
perintendent is  permitted  to  report  the  per  centage  of  attendance,  based  on  the 
monthly  or  weekly  average,  and  secures  thereby  the  unprecedented  figure  of  96,  an 
act  of  manifest  injustice  is  done  to  other  public  city  schools,  whose  superinten- 
dents are  governed  more  by  considerations  of  accuracy  than  by  marvel  ously  high 
figures. 

Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  furnish  the  method  designed  to  be  followed  in 
making  up  this  item  of  report  above  referred  to.        Yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  CoKKEY,  City  Superintendent 
Appleton. 


A  subscriber  in  Ohio  says:  I  did  think  that  I  would  discontinue  the  JouB- 
vaij,  as  I  had  left  the  state,  but  I  find  that  I  can  not  get  along  without  it  We 
are  working  hard  for  county  superintendency  here,  but  shall  not  get  it  this  year. 
There  is  a  great  awakening  on  the  subject  all  over  the  state,  but  probably  not 
enough  to  carry  the  measure.  F.  G.  L. 


Portage,  April  4,  li78. 
Journal  of  Education  :  —  We  have  a  student  at  Fox  Lake  Seminary,  who  has 
made  a  jecord  in  one  direction  which  I  do  not  believe  any  other  student  in  the 
United  States  can  excel.  Mr.  Levi  H.  Messeroy  has  been  a  member  of  oar  in^ 
stitution  for  two  years  and  one  term,  during  which  time  he  has  been  absent  one 
term.    In  this  time,  besides  supporting  himself  and  his  mother  and  paying  tui- 
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tion,  he  has  built  himself  a  thousand  dollar  house,  and  has  kept  a  good  standing 
in  his  classes.  He  has  done  this  by  working  at  his  trade  as  a  carpenter,  and  by 
doing  any  other  work  he  could  find  to  do,  especially  filing  saws  and  catching 
muskrats,  which  latter  abound  our  lake.  His  work  has  occasionally  interfered 
Bomewhat  with  his  studies,  but  never  seriously.  A.  O.  Wriqht. 


SPELLING  REFORM. 


Editors  Journal  —  In  this  March  number  of  your  paper,  is  a  very  interest- 
ing article  on  spelling  reform,  from  the  scholarly  pen  of  C.  C.  Bay  ley.  In  it  he 
gives  a  brief  history  of  the  outcome  of  several  attempts  that  have  been  made  at 
different  times  to  reform  our  method  of  spelling.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  arti- 
cle referred  to,  he  states  that  his  "  object  in  writing  was  to  suggest  a  doubt 
whether,  if  the  reform  be  deemed  practicable,  it  is  really  desirable."  **  Is  not 
learning  to  spell,"  continues  he,  "  as  well  fitted  to  develope  mental  power  at  an 
early  period  of  mental  growth,  as  any  thing  which  can  be  substituted  for  it  ?*' 

With  due  deference  to  Mr.  B's  advanced  years,  superior  attaioments,  and  long 
experience  in  teaching,  may  I  not  ask,  is  there  not  some  fallacy  in  the  hypo* 
thesis  that  it  is  necessary  for  children  to  devote  years  of  assiduous,  tiresome, 
perplexing  study,  to  learn  that  which  might  be  far  more  perfectly  acquired  in  a 
small  fraction  of  the  time  with  a  simplified  method  of  spelling?  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  axman,  who,  when  set  to  work  by  his  employer,  with  an  ex« 
ceedingly  dull  ax,  became  discouraged  and  disgusted  and  quit  the  job,  saying, 
that  when  he  chopped  he  '*  liked  to  see  the  chips  fly."  And  is  it  not  true  that 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  possessed  of  reasonable  ambition,  and  knowing  the 
difference  in  the  use  of  sharp  and  dull  tools,  abhors  the  latter  ?  But  what  duller 
tool  was  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  a  child,  with  which  to  aid  in  accomplishing 
an  important  work,  than  our  English  Orthography? 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  any  thing  was  well  calculated  to  discourage  the 
little  a-b-c  aspirant  to  literary  honors,  and  subsequently  crush  out  and  ultimately 
extinguish  whatever  of  ardor  he  may  have  imbibed  for  culture,  our  terrific  orthog. 
raphy  which  he  has  to  confront  at  the  threshhold,  and  contend  with  for  years,  be- 
fore he  can  enter  more  than  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  learning,  would  more 
nearly  than  any  other  thing  fill  the  bill;  and  may  we  not  reasonably  infer  that 
Tast  numbers  of  pupils  for  this  reason  alone,  become  so  disheartened  with  their 
want  of  success  in  mastering  the  intricacies  of  our  clumsy,  perplexing  and  un* 
philosophical  method  of  spelling,  that  they  subside  into  a  state  of  carelessness 
and  indifference,  and  thus  acquire  a  decided  and  lasting  disrelish  for  books  and 
their  contents. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  would  prefer  to  travel  a  circuitous 
road,  over  a  rough  precipituous  route  of  ten  miles,  w^hen  he  might  equally  as 
well  arrive  at  the  same  goal  by  traveling  a  single  mile  over  a  smooth,  even,  and 
pleasant  way,  and  be  sure  of  avoiding  all  the  vexatious  annoyances  incident  to 
the  former  ?  The  plea,  that  by  traveling  the  longer  route,  one  would  secure  a 
better  development  of  the  muscular  system,  would  avail  little  with  the  majority 
of  mankind,  as  they  find  abundant  incentives  to  secure  physical  development 
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in  the  ever  existing  demand  for  remunerative  labor.  Still  more,  the  dread  and 
drudgery  of  traveling  ten  miles  to  gain  one,  only  because  our  forefathers  made 
and  traveled  the  road,  is  so  disheartening,  that  it  largely,  if  not  wholly,  counter- 
acts the  benefits  which  might  otherwise  result  from  the  unnecessary  toil  tlias 
imposed.  Such  is  the  road  that  all  English-speaking  people  have  hitherto  been 
obliged  to  travel,  who  would  gain  access  to  the  fair  fields  of  literature,  or  to  the 
ever  expanding  fields  of  science. 

I  understand  Mr.  B.  is  very  ardent  in  tiie  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  I  think 
he  will  quite  agree  with  the  writer  hereof,  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  so  many  of 
us  should  grope  our  way  through  the  world,  knowing  so  little  of  the  **  knowa- 
ble."  Why,  then,  if  it  can  be  avoided  by  improved  methods,  should  we  chooae 
to  keep  our  children,  through  endless  generations  plodding,  snail-like  along  that 
old  weary,  devious  and  almost  endless  way,  when  a  near,  rapid,  and  pleasant 
one  may  be  opened  ? 

But,  says  Mr.  B.,  "'Memoriter  studies  should  be  almost  exclusively  pursued 
until  a  child  is  about  ten  years  old."  Without  attempting  to  affirm  or  controvert 
this  averment,  it  may  well  be  asked,  are  there  not  limitless  fields  of  knowledge 
into  which  these  tiny  feet  maybe  kindly  and  tenderly  guided,  where  maybe 
found  abundant  aliment  for  the  normal  development  of  their  expanding  minds. 
If  there  be  not  in  the  minds  of  all  children,  an  innate  love  and  admiration  of 
plants  and  flowers  and  trees,  it  is  the  province  of  the  teacher,  to  cultivate  in 
tiiem  a  love  of  nature  in  all  its  departments,  as  the  intellect  expands  and  its  ca- 
pacity increases.  Does  not  Botany  present  an  inviting  field  in  which  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  our  little  beginners,  and  if  it  be  important,  to  "  develope  mental 
power  "  by  taxing  the  memory,  can  any  one  complain  that  the  "  barbarous  "  tech- 
nicalities with  which  scientific  men  have  seen  fit  to  encumber  that  otherwise  in- 
teresting science,  will  not  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  that  Heaven- 
bestowed  faculty  ? 

In  return  for  the  tedious  and  irksome  task  of  memorizing  technical  terms, 
connected  with  the  study  of  Botany,  Physiology,  Ethnology,  Ornithology,  etc., 
would  there  not  be  a  large  degree  of  compensation  in  the  acquirements  of  val- 
uable and  interesting  knowledge,  which  can  in  no  manner  apply  to  the  study 
of  Orthography? 

Where  is  the  compensation  for  the  tax  on  the  memory  of  learning  to  spell 
cough  with  five  letters  instead  of  three,  of  thought  with  seven  letters  instead 
of  three,  or  al  most  with  four,  or  knowledge  with  nine  letters,  when  five  would 
spell  it  quite  as  well,  not  to  say  far  better  ?  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  vast 
number,  whose  spelling  seems  to  be  based  on  neither  reason  or  common  sense, 
but  seems  well  calculated  to  consume  the  time,  ettbrt,  and  patience  of  the  learner. 
True  it  may  be  claimed  that  occasionally  tlie  manner  of  spelling  a  word  giv^  a 
clue  to  its  paternity ;  but  does  the  meager  satisfaction  of  knowing  from  what 
language  a  word  was  derived,  afford  anything  like  adequate  recompense  for 
the  neediees  labor  of  learning  not  only  to  spell  as  per  present  method,  but,  if 
possible,  to  the  greater  objection  of  forever  repeating  the  superfluous  letters  now 
required  in  writing  and  printing?  It  is  very  obvious  that  with  all  superflaotts 
letters  eliminated  —  even  without  the  addition  of  more  letters  to  our  alphabet, 
to  promote  greater  simplicity  in  spelling  —  books  would  be  very  considerably 
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reduced  in  size  and  correspondingly  in  cost,  and  that  the  same  would  be  true  of 
handwriting. 

When  I  took  up  the  pen  to  commence  this  article,  I  intended  saying  some- 
thing in  dilation  to**  what  shall  be  done  with  the  books  now  printed/'  but  have 
consumed  so  much  space  on  another  topic,  that  I  am  necessitated  to  forbear 
ftirther  writing  for  the  present.  X.  W. 


EDITORIAL. 


Three  FOURTHS  of  the  spring  institutes  have  already  been  held,  or  are  now 
in  session.  The  attendance  upon  them  and  the  interest  manifested  in  their  ex- 
ercises,  have  been  thus  far  most  gratifying.  The  conductors  express  themselves 
as  delighted  with  the  work.  The  syllabus  is  regarded  on  the  whole  as  more 
difficult  than  that  of  last  year,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  mastered  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  teachers.  The  enthusiasm  exhibited  this  season,  should  be  car- 
ried over  into  the  summer  and  fall  institutes. 


As  IT  is  already  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers*  Association  will  occur  the  second  week  in  July  next,  opening 
tbe  evening  of  the  8th  of  that  month,  and  lasting  until  noon  of  the  11th.  We 
have  already  noticed  that  this  meeting  will  be  held  at  La  Crosse,  where  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  people  gener- 
ally,  will  make  the  best  exertions  to  accommodate  the  members,  and  render  the 
exercises  profitable.  An  excellent  programme  is  in  preparation.  We  expect 
to  see  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  present. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Conductors  of  our  Teachers'  Institutes  will  be 
called  at  La  Crosse,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  July  next.  The  exercises  will  open 
the  first  day,  Monday,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  will  be  continued  into  the  after, 
noon  of  the  following  day.  Large  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  the 
topics  furnished  by  the  Institute  syllabus  for  this  year.  It  is  expected  that  Mon- 
day evening  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  course  of  study  devised 
last  year  for  the  ungraded  schools.  The  programme  for  this  meeting  is  nearly 
completed,  and  will  bo  published  at  an  early  day.  It  is  desired  that  all  who 
take  part  in  conducting  institutes  in  the  State  this  year,  should  be  present.  Their 
expenses  in  traveling  one  way  to  La  Crosse,  and  in  attendance  upon  the  meet- 
ing, will  be  paid  as  usual. 

The  time  of  the  annual  examination  for  State  certificates  has  been  fixed  to  be- 
gin Tuesday,  August  13th,  and  to  continue  four  days.  This  arrangement  will 
give  applicants  an  opportunity  to  make  some  of  their  preparation  during  the 
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first  part  of  the  summer  vacation  of  their  schools.  The  examination  will  be 
conducted  at  Madison,  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol.  The  rale 
adopted  last  year,  will  be  followed  this  year,  that  seventy-flye  per  cent  be  re- 
quired as  the  least  average  standing  in  all  the  branches  for  the  unlimited  certi- 
ficate; and  seventy  per  cent,  in  all  the  branches  for  the  limited  certificate. 
Heretofore,  the  applicants  for  either  certificate,  who  were  not  examined  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  branches  or  failed  in  any  of  them,  could  present  themselves  for  re* 
examination  in  those  branches  within  one  year.  This  rule  has  been  sc  modi- 
fied that  the  applicants  for  the  unlimited  certificate  can  pass  the  second  exami- 
nation at  any  one  time  within  two  years.  The  rule  in  respect  to  the  limited 
certificate,  has  not  been  changed. 


The  Committee  on  the  Exhibitory  Department  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, have  issued  a  circular  giving  Aill  directions  for  the  preparation  of  mate- 
rials for  the  exhibit  at  the  annual  meeting  in  July.  They  call  upon  the  ^  city 
and  county  superintendents,  presidents  of  Normal  Schools,  principals  of  High 
Schools  and  Academies,  and  teachers  generally  throughout  the  Slate,"  to  assist 
them  in  securing  a  liberal  contribution  to  this  object.  From  the  information 
which  we  have  received,  we  are  apprehensive  that  the  response  to  this  invita- 
tion, will  not  be  as  general  and  as  prompt  as  the  case  merits.  The  small  and 
extemporaneous  exhibit  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Geneva  Lake  last  year,  was 
certainly  praiseworthy  and  instructive.  With  a  better  organization  and  with  a 
definite  plan  before  us,  we  should  make  this  year,  marked  improvement  in  this 
direction.  Will  not  those  who  have  been  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  com- 
mittee, arrange  early  this  spring  to  furnish  the  articles  required,  and  the  best 
which  can  be  prepared?  The  city  and  county  superintendents  can  easily  for- 
ward the  lists  of  their  examination  questions,  their  circulars,  their  records,  and 
the  monthly  or  term  reports  of  their  teachers.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
pupils'  work  from  many  of  our  country  schools,  sorted  and  arranged  by  ooon- 
ties,  and  set  beside  similar  work  from  our  cities.  A  hearty  interest  taken  by  our 
teachers  and  superintendents  in  this  work,  will  make  this  feature  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  most  attractive. 


Wb  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  instability  of  our  teachers  in  their  work,  ia 
a  principal  cause  of  the  weakness  in  our  public  school  system.  Our  condition 
in  this  respect  is  clearly  and  forcibly  described  in  the  follow^ing  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  French  Educational  Commission  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposi- 
tion, on  Public  Instruction  in  the  United  States,  as  translated  by  Prof.  Wm. 
Swinton,  for  the  Educational  Repftrter: 

In  France  a  person  enters  the  career  of  teaching  with  a  view  of  creating  for 
himself  a  stable  and  permanent  position.  Those  who  abandon  it  before  obtain- 
ing their  retiring  pension  form  the  exception.  The  young  beginner  expects  to 
live  and  die  a  teacher,  and,  as  each  year  adds  to  his  previous  experience,  the  time 
comes  when,  possessed  of  an  adequate  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  he 
is  able  to  discipline  his  class  methodically  and  successfully:  so  that  the  roU<A 
those  over  him  is  confined  to  giving  encouragement  of  good-natured  counsel. 
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Not  at  all  thus  !b  it  ia  the  United  States.  The  profession  of  teaching  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  intermediate  stage  in  one's  career  —  a  stage  at  which  the  young 
woman  awaits  an  establishment  suited  to  her  tastes  and  the  young  man  a  more 
lucrative  position.  For  many  young  people,  this  transitory  profession  simply 
furnishes  the  means  of  continuing  their  studies.  Sometimes  the  desertions 
reach  incredible  proportions:  in  Kansas,  for  example,  one-third  of  the  teachers, 
male  and  female,  withdraw  every  year.  Few  male  teachers  remain  more  than 
four  or  five  years  in  the  service ;  and,  if  the  lady  teachers  show  a  longer  term,  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  marriage  is  usually  the  end  of  their  desires,  and  that, 
once  married,  they  almost  always  resign  their  positions.  Public  opinion  is,  in 
general,  wholly  opposed  to  retaining  married  women  on  the  school  list,  and  in 
some  cities  it  is  prohibited  by  rule. 

It  has  thus  come  to  pass,  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances,  that  the  school 
authorities  have  been  led  not  only  to  establish  various  regulations  for  the  appli- 
cation of  school  laws,  but  also  to  lay  down  detailed  courses  of  study  containinj^ 
the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  each  kind  of  school,  in  each  class,  of]ten  in  each  di- 
vision, and  this  for  each  term,  if  not  for  each  month  in  the  year.  The  time- 
tables in  schools  that  are  at  all  regularly  attended  are  fixed  in  advance  by  the 
same  authorities :  the  text-books  are  chosen  by  the  school  board  or  superinten- 
dent ;  and  finally,  school  manuals,  often  of  great  value,  are  ftu-nished  as  a  vade 
mscumy  from  which  teachers  may  derive  information  as  to  methods  and  the  vari- 
ous details  of  daily  work. 


Wb  desire  to  make  another  extract,  at  this  time,  from  the  very  able  and  com- 
prehensive report  of  the  French  Commission,  referred  to  in  the  previous  article. 
This  relates  to  our  country  schools,  their  courses  of  study,  and  their  school- 
houses  : 

BOMANCE  AND  REALITY  OF  COUNTRT  SCHOOLS. 

Owing  to  the  representations  of  certain  enthusiastic  travelers,  a  most  lovely 
idea  of  the  American  rural  school-house  is  common  in  France:  it  is  pictured  as 
a  nest  under  flowers.  Thither  resort,  each  morning,  on  prancing  ponies,  red 
cheeked  lassies  and  lads,  grave  and  proud  and  respectful  to  their  young  mates 
as  our  cavillers  of  the  good  old  times.  The  mistress — herself  young  —  smile- 
ingly  receives  them  at  the  entrance,  overshadowed  by  great  trees.  How  remote 
is  the  reality  from  this  picture,  this  chai-ming  exception  to  a  state  of  things  still 
in  its  rude  beginnings!  We  traversed  the  vast  plains  where  the  husbandman 
struggles  against  an  unconquerable  vegetation,  and  the  still  half-wild  valleys  in 
the  regions  of  iron,  coal,  and  oil,  —  and  it  was  not  our  lot  to  find  any  such  school 
idyl. 

In  the  country,  stone  or  brick  school-houses  form  the  exception;  f^ame  build- 
ings, a»  cold  in  winter  and  bo  scorching  in  summer,  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  the  log-house  has  not  yet  disappeared.  In  the  most  flourishing  States,  what 
complaints  are  made  against  defective  school  accommodations!  Liet  it  not  be 
said  that,  in  describing  the  rural  schools  of  the  United  States,  we  have  sought 
out  exceptional  cases:  we  have  tried  our  best  to  do  justice  to  that  great  country, 
but  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  in  the  rural  districts  the  school-houses  are 
poor  affairs  and  poorly  equipped.  Thus  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire, 
the  only  two  States  whose  exhibits  contained  documents  on  this  class  of  schools, 
out  of  twenty-two  teachers*  reports,  fourteen  stated  that  the  class-rooms  were  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  everything  in  the  way  of  means  for  visual  instruction,  that 
is,  there  were  neither  maps  nor  blackboards;  two  schools  had  one  map  each ;  one 
school  possessed  an  old  globe;  other  schools  no  blackboards,  no  reading  books; 
a  single  school  was  furnished  with  suitable  apparatus.  The  pay  of  country 
teachers  is  far  from  remunerative,  sometimes  it  falls  to  a  most  wretched  figure, 
to  $6,  $8,  $10  a  month,  which  amount  in  the  United  States  does  does  not  repre- 
sent from  80  to  50  fVancs  of  our  money,  but  scarcely  half  that  sum.  Too 
often,  again,  the  district  boards  speculate  on  the  necessities  of  the  teacher,  and 
in  the  language  of  the  superintendent  of  Tioga  (N.  V.},  reduce  him  to  the  mer* 
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est  pittance.  In  no  case  is  the  teacher  given  his  board,  and  up  to  this  time  the 
question  of  giving  him  a  retiring  pension  has  not  even  been  raised.  His  breth- 
ren in  France  have,  as  it  seems  to  us,  nothing  to  envy  him. 

THE  COURSES  OF  BTUDT  IN  GRAJ>ED  SCHOOLS 

are  still  in  the  tentative  period,  not  to  say  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Some  are  too  suc- 
cinct and  barely  outlined;  others  reflect  the  personal  predilections  of  the  teacher 
and  show  that  ingenuous  pedantry  so  often  found  associated  with  total  inexpe- 
rience. Sometimes  a  good  deal  less  than  the  required  course  is  done,  softie  times 
it  is  greatly^  exceeded,  such  studies  as  history,  music,  composition,  drawinjr,  and 
book-keeping  being  taken  up,  and  in  some  cases  algebra,  physiology,  geology, 
natural  philosophy,  and  rhetoric  even. 

As  regards  country  schools  in  general,  we  have  to  say  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  courses  of  study  or  the  time  tables  shown  at  the  Exposition  which  led  us 
to  alter  our  opinion,  that  the  privilege  of  getting  up  these  aocuments  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  teachers. 

The  worst  evil  from  which  rural  schools  suffer,  after  this  pedagogic  anarchy, 
is  irregularity  of  attendance.  Teachers  and  superintendents  bitterly  complain 
of  this.  As  a  partial  remedy,  and  as  a  means  of  allowing  children  to  attend 
school  without  wholly  depriving  parents  of  their  help,  some  States  have  lately 
established  a  number  of"  half-time  "  classes,  in  which  attendance  is  reduced  to 
a  single  session  per  day.  This  measure  has  everywhere  been  followed  by  good 
results,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  advantageous  to  introduce  it  into  our  French 
Bystem,  for  the  summer  term  at  least,  and  in  the  case  of  the  older  pupils. 

THE  COUNTRY  SGHOOL-HOUSBB 

are  still  in  many  instances  built  of  wood,  as  are  many  of  the  finest  dwellings, 
but  they  are  f^'ame  buildings  well  put  together,  paintea  and  conveniently  lighted. 
More  frequently  the  constructions  ai*e  of  pressed  brick  with  stone  trimmings- 
and  slate  roofs.  You  have  only  to  see  these  coquettish  school  houses,  in  the 
midst  of  vast  lawns,  shaded  with  fine  trees  and  surrounded  by  palings,  to  Judge 
of  the  place  which  the  school  holds  in  public  opinion.  It  is  indeed  a  national 
institution,  devoted  to  the  education  of  "  boys  whose  votes  will  decide  the  fate  of 
the  Republic,  and  of  girls  one  of  whom  may  be  the  mother  of  the  president  of 
the  United  Stales." 

What  specially  distinguishes  the  country  school-house  of  the  United  States 
from  that  of  Europe,  is  the  absence  of  lodgings  for  the  master  or  mistress.  No- 
where in  the  United  States  is  this  arrangement  found.  It  is  an  evidence  of  a 
state  of  things  not  without  its  unfortunate  side:  the  teacher  is  engaged  by  the 
board  for  a  year  simply;  he  is  paid  by  the  month,  and  most  frequently  his  certi- 
ficate has  but  a  limited  duration.  Under  these  circumstances  he  but  comes  and 
goes;  when  he  is  not  a  resident  of  the  locality,  betakes  board  for  the  school  term 
and  has  nothing  but  a  study  or  parlor  in  the  school-huuse. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  STUDIES. 

It  is  being  found  out  that  our  school  studies  are  too  much  confined  to  the  dry 
things  connected  with  reading,  spelling,  w^riting,  and  arithmetic,  with  a  smat* 
tering  of  geography  and  grammar.  These  branches,  especially  geography,  may 
indeed  be  rendered  more  attractive  than  they  usually  are,  by  the  intelligent  and 
ingenious  teacher,  but  something  else  is  needed.  Or  at  least  the  information 
imparted  under  the  general  compass  of  geography,  needs  to  be  specialized,  and 
given  with  some  regard  to  method  and  system.  The  two  branches  of  natural 
science  which  most  readily  lend  themselves  to  the  purposes  of  the  teacher  of 
children,  are  Botany  and  Entomology.    Plants  and  insects  abound,  during  the 
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warmer  season  of  the  year,  and  flirnish  a  ceaseless  variety,  and  work  for  succes- 
sive years. 

We  hail  with  much  pleasure,  therefore,  the  series  are  articles  from  the  accom- 
plished pen  of  Mr.  Westcott,  on  Entomology,  of  which  we  give  installments  in 
the  March  and  April  issues,  and  which  are  to  be  continued.  We  have  selected, 
also,  for  this  month,  a  chapter  on  a  very  curious  and  interesting  phase  of  plant 
life,  a  description  of  the  flowers  that  seem  almost  endowed  with  intelligence, 
in  their  action  in  entrapping  insects. 

But  both  these  branches  of  study  abound  in  evidences  of  the  most  wonderful 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  in  exhibitions  of  grace  and  beauty;  and  ob- 
jects for  investigation  are  so  numerous  and  various,  so  readily  obtained,  with  so 
little  infliction  of  pain  upon  sentient  existence,  and  are  so  easily  preserved,  that 
every  facility  and  incentive  is  ofi'ered  to  research.  It  is  also  very  easy  to  inter- 
eat  a  school  in  these  things,  if  the  teacher  has  the  requisite  interest  in  them,  and 
some  knowledge  and  experience.  It  need  not  interfere  very  much  with  the  or- 
dinary work  of  the  school-room ;  the  long  summer  days  and  the  Saturdays  fur- 
nish extra  time  for  collections,  and  we  should  by  no  means  consider  it  a  waste 
of  school  hours,  if  little  excursions  were  now  and  then  made,  and  some  out* 
door  instruction  given  within  the  limits  of  those  hours.  Then  too  the  older  and 
more  intelligent  pupils  would  push  their  researches  and  collections  during  va- 
cation. 

Then  there  is  a  practical  side  to  the  matter:  not  merely  in  that  "useful  infor- 
mation ''  is  likely  to  be  obtained,  but  in  that  an  impulse  and  direction  may  be 
given  to  the  mind  and  tastes  and  habits  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  ser- 
▼ioe  to  the  pupil  in  after  life;  that  will  open  the  door  to  innocent  and  elevating 
enjoyments,  and  tend  to  deter  ftom  the  frivolous,  the  dangerous  and  debasing. 

We  have  an  impression  that  Supt.  Baker,  of  Pierce  county,  has  been  doing 
something  in  the  direction  indicated  —  at  least  with  his  teachers;  we  should  be 
glad  to  learn  from  him,  for  the  general  good,  with  what  results.  Others  may  be 
able  to  furnish  us  some  encouraging  statements.  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
Just  how  this  matter  is  viewed  and  treated  in  the  normal  schools.  To  them  we 
naturally  look  for  the  earliest  and  foremost  movements  in  broadening  the  capa- 
bilities  of  our  teachers,  and  so  enlarging  the  usefulness  of  our  common  schools. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  thero  is  a  phase  of  kindergartening,  if  that  means 
judicious  child  culture,  in  which  the  normal  schools  may  open  the  way  in  the 
direction  which  we  have  indicated,  for  the  great  good  of  the  whole  State. 


As  germane  to  the  fore^i^uiii;:  article,  we  may  note  here  that  the  Boston  Society 
of  National  History  hnve  c-ommence4  the  issue  of  a  series  of  "Guides  for 
Science  Teaching."  Wc  think  they  would  be  found  useful  by  teachers.  We 
iJive  the  titles  of  those  received : 

No.     I.    About  Pebbles.    By  Alpheus  Hyatt.    15  cents. 

No.    II.    Concerning  a  Few  Common  Plants.    By  Prof.  Goodale.    80  cents. 

No.  III.    Commercial  and  other  Sponges.    By  Alpheus  Hyatt.    30  cents. 

No.  ly.  A  First  Lesson  in  Natural  History.  By.  Mrs.  Aggasiz.  Address- 
Ginn  &  Heath,  Boston  or  Chicago. 
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Otbb  $33,000  were  ezpened  last  year  In  Iowa 
in  conducting  teachers'  institutes.  J 

Db.  Sbars,  agent  for  the  Poaoody  ftind,  of- 
fers 9^000  to  Texas  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  normal  school,  if  the  State  will  contribute 
a  like  sum. 

Ths  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  liaa  decided 
that "  school  directors  have  no  power  to  make 
contracts  for  the  employment  of  teachers  for 
terms  to  commence  beyond  the  expiration  of 
the  current  school  year/* 

A  BEOKMT  list  of  new  works,  issued  by  tlie 
Leipsic  book-seller's  association,  embraces 
1775  titles  in  pedagogy,  either  new  works  or 
new  editions.  But  In  Germany  teaching  is  a 
profession,  and  has  a  literature. 

Tbb  N,  T.  School  Journal  says  tliat  the 
the  lady-principal  of  one  of  our  schools  re- 
marked :"You  do  not  know  how  much  I  esteem 
your  paper.  Indeed  I  can  hardly  find  words 
to  express  my  satisfaction  at  having  become 
a  subscriber."  Upon  being  atked  what  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  Journal  mtereeted  A^r, 
ahe  said.  ^*  In  its  columns  I  first  saw  Knapp's 
Throat  Cure  advertised,  and  I  bought  some  of 
it  and  found  such  grateful  relief  for  throat  ir- 
ritations, that  I  shall  never  be  without  it.'' 

Pbof.  H.  C.  Howland,  Principal  of  the  East 
Side  school.  Ban  Claire,  reports  the  enroll- 
ment of  847  pupils  in  his  school  during  the 
past  winter  term,  with  94.89  per  centage  of  at- 
tendance in  all  the  departments.  He  says: 
"  Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in 
September,  the  attendance  has  been  material- 
Ij  affected  by  sickness.  Not  only  has  the  per 
centum  of  regularity  been  diminished,  but 
the  number  enrolled  is  nearly  fifty  less  than 
during  the  corresponding  time  last  year." 

The  Iowa  County  Democrat  has  opened  an 

educational  column ;  and  in  its  first  article, 

speaking  of  the  defects  of  the  country  schools, 

it  says : 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  office  of  State 
Supeiintendentof  Wisconsin  has  announced 
it  as  his  distinctive  policy  to  improve  the 
character  of  this  class  of  schools.  It  is  a 
laudable  work.  No  more  useful  line  of  efl'ort 
could  have  been  marked  out.  But  like  all 
other  noble  purposes  its  achievement  must 
be  secured  by  overcoming  extraordinary  difli- 
cnlties.  The  most  formidable  resistance 
arises  from  the  errors  of  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  these 
schools." 


I 
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The  (N.  T.)  School  Bulletin  says  that  at  a 
competitive  examination  of  teachers  to  select 
a  principal  for  a  union  school,  where  the  sal' 
arywas  $1,500  per  annum,  eighteen  gentle- 
men who  had  been  principals,  and  four  ladies 
were  examined.  The  following  worda  were 
given  them  to  spell : 

Poinard,  Cat's-paw, 

Separate,  Bouquet, 

Business,  Ventilate, 

Mingle,  Hisnonette, 

Sclntilate,  PrWilege, 

Excellent,  Ethereal, 

AlleTO,  Ecstacy, 

Exhllerate,  Daguerrean, 

Hymeneal,  Supersede. 

One  lady,  a  graduate  of  Packer  Instltnteb 

Brooklyn,  spelt  all  correctly,  and  she  was  the 

only  person  that  did.    One  gentleman  apett 

all  but  one  word  rightly. 

The  institute  at  Kichland  Center  had  130 
teachers  in  attendance.  The  interest  In  the 
exercises  was  excellent. 

The  institute  at  Appleton  opened  with  the 
enrollment  of  80  teachers  the  first  week. 
More  were  expected  the  second  week. 

The  two  weeks'  institute  at  Amherat,  Por- 
tage county,  was  attended  by  108  teachers. 
Conductor  Graham  speaks  of  the  institute  in. 
terms  of  high  praise. 

At  least  140  members  were  enrolled  in  the 
institute  at  Sun  Prairie.  We  hear  that  90 
teachers  were  examined  for  sertiflcates  In 
connection  with  the  institute. 

A  correspondent  says  the  Sturgeon  Bay  High 
School  has  turned  out  about  eight  young 
teachers  in  the  past  year.  Mr.  Smith,  the 
principal,  is  doing  splendid  work. 

MiLTOK  College  closed  its  Winter  Term 
March  18th.  It  has  been  prosperous  and  sat- 
isfactory. It  has  a  hard  working  faculty,  and 
a  goodly  number  of  advanced  students. 

The  State  Supbrintendbmt  met,  the  third 
^week  in  March,  large  and  attentive  audiences 
at  Colby  and  Amherst,  where  he  gave  ad- 
dresses upon  the  Present  Condition  of  oar 
State  School  System. 

A  BRIGHT  circular  is  issued  quarterly  by  the 
students  of  the  Counting  House,  a  commer- 
cial school  atNeenah.  We  have  been  favored 
with  the  first  two  numbers.  The  winter  term 
of  the  school  has  been  measurably  succeaafU. 
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Tbs  next  meeting  of  the  Inler-State  Colle- 
giate Association  will  be  held  at  Iowa  City, 
in  May.  At  this  time  occurs  the  oratorical 
contest  of  the  representatives  of  the  colleges 
in  the  several  states  forming  the  Association. 
The  draft  of  a  new  constitution  will  be  sub- 
mltted  for  adoption. 

In  the  institute  at  Colby,  Clark  county, 
irhlch  opened  March  17th,  thirty-nine  teachers 
were  enrolled.  Among  them  was  a  nephew 
of  the  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  who 
tanght  last  winter  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Marathon.  Only  twelve  of  these  teachers 
had  previously  attended  an  institute.  Their 
average  age  was  90 1-6  years,  and  their  average 
daily  attendance  was  86. 

Thx  institute  at  Greenwood,  Clark  county, 
opened  with  80  teachers  in  attendance.  As 
will  be  seen  this  is  the  second  institute  held 
this  spring  in  that  county,  one  beine  on  the 
eastern  border,  and  the  other  being  near  the 
center  of  the  county.  The  Superintendent, 
John  S.  Dore,  writes:  "Nearly  every  one  in 
the  institute  wishes  to  teach  this  season. 
Prompt  attendance  and  no  tardiness  indicate 
real  interest  In  the  work." 

The  first  week  of  the  institute  at  Tomah 
had  an  enrollment  of  106  members.  Others 
were  expected  the  second  week. 

Tux  Spring  Term  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal 
School  opened  with  60  new  applications  fur 
admission  to  the  normal  department  proper. 

Tax  institute  at  Evansvllle,  Rock  county, 
had  102  teachers  in  attendance  the  first  week. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Sawin,  of  Janes viUe,  lectured  an 
evening  before  them  and  the  citizens  of  the 
place. 

A  ciRcuiJiR  containing  the  amendments  to 
school  laws,  passed  by  the  legislature  at  their 
session  last  winter,  has  been  issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  distributed  among 
the  town  and  district  clerks  of  the  Staie. 

Ths  Chicago  Times  of  the  6th  inst.  notices 
that  Prof.  Almerln  G.  Sprague,  principal  of 
the  public  school  of  Evansvllle  in  this  state, 
lectured  at  Kockiord,  III.,  an  evening  the  first 
week  in  this  month,  before  the  county  insti- 
tute held  at  that  place. 

Ths  institute  at  Portage  was  attended  by 
over  140  teachers.  Snpt.  Scott  has  a  faculty 
of  inducing  his  teachers  to  attend  annually 
his  institutes,  and  he  gives  them  on  such  oc- 
casions all  the  help  in  his  power.  It  is  very 
rare  to  find  a  company  of  more  intelligent  and 
active  teachers  of  our  public  schools,  in  the 
other  counties  of  the  State. 


Tub  teachers  in  Outagamie  county  have 
formed  a  library  association,  and  have  already 
purchased  about  100  books,  largely  upon  the 
subject  of  teaching.  Four  points  in  the 
county  for  the  distribution  of  the  books,  have 
been  selected.  Bupt.  Flanagan  gives  special 
attention  to  the  matter.  Considerable  eager- 
ness is  shown  by  the  teachers  in  reading  the 
books. 

Tub  Appleton  CreaeerU^nndw  date  of  March 
99th,  says  in  a  notice  written  while  the  insti- 
tute held  at  that  place,  was  in  session :  "Thla 
Institute  works  well  and  appears  to  be  inter- 
ested in  its  work.  This  is,  without  doubt,  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Prof.  J.  Q.  Bmery,  the  con- 
ductor, who  is  one  of  the  most  successfhl 
teachers  in  the  State,  and  is  greatly  liked  by 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact." 

Prop.  Salibbitbt  has  been  invited  to  hold 
an  institute  at  Elk  Point  in  Dakoto  Territory, 
during  the  third  week  in  April,  and  he  accepts 
the  invitation. 

**  It  is  the  common  estimate  of  observers," 
so  say  the  city  superintendents  of  Ohio, 
"  that  one-half  of  the  time  of  children  attend- 
ing the  rural  district  schools  is  wasted  for  want 
of  the  adaptation  of  each  successive  step  of 
instruction  to  that  which  preceded  and  that 
which  is  to  follow." 

Tub  State  Superintendent  Is  under  many 
obligations  to  the  editors  of  a  large  number 
of  both  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  State,  for  their  favorable  notices  of  his 
Annual  Report,  and  for  presenting  to  their 
readers  some  of  the  important  facts  and  sug- 
gestions which  it  contains. 

Tub  Kenosha  Telegraph  has  published  in 
full  that  portion  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  which  presents  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  needs  of  our  public  schools. 
It  would  be  well,  if  these  suggestions  were 
laid  before  our  citizens  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  and  thoughtftilly  discussed  this  year  in 
all  our  newspapers. 

Tub  Geneva  Lake  Herald  SAys^  March  27th: 

The  Teachers'  Examination  held  here  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  was  attended  by  the 
largest  number  ever  assembled  before  Supt. 
I  sham.  There  were  65  school  ma'ams  present 
who  wanted  their  little  "  stifflcuts  "  that  they 
were  capable  of  pounding  total  depravity  out 
of  uur  couuty^youngster-.  They  left  about  30 
quires  of  legal-cap  for  Supt.  Isham  to  ex- 
amine. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Tilton,  of  JanesviUe,  who  has 
been  confined  to  his  home  by  illness  for  a  year 
past,  died  March  S6th  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  He  was 
an  earnest  friend  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
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State,  as  his  addresses  before  teachers  in  our 
institates  nnd  other  educational  associations 
abundantly  testify. 

Dr.  John  U.  Fbencu,  Principal  of  the  Penn- 
flylania  State  Normal  School,  at  Indiana,  in 
that  state,  has  published  the  "■  Outlines  of  a 
Course  of  Study  and  Programme  of  Daily  Ex- 
erciees,  for  an  Ungraded  School.'^  It  is  very 
brief,  covering  only  two  pages  of  a  circular. 
He  divides  the  school  into  four  classes. 

Am  experienced  county  superintendent  late- 
ly said  that  thu  average  time  in  which  the 
public  school  teachers  of  the  ^tate  have  had 
experience  in  teaching,  would  not  extend  be- 
yond sixteen  months.  In  hid  own  county,  hu 
found  about  two  years  ago,  on  giving  special 
attention  to  the  matter,  that  of  the  1*^0  teach- 
ers employed,  100  of  them  had  not  taught  on 
an  average  quite  ten  months. 

In  the  villages  along  the  Wisconsin  Central 
RaUroad,  north  of  Stevens  Point,  the  people 
are  giving  commendable  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  good  public  schools.  We 
found  a  neat  and  convenient  school  house 
with  two  stories  at  Colby;  and  we  learned  that 
there  are  excellent  ones  in  the  other  villages. 
These  schools  are  well  attended,  and  their 
teachers  are  mentioned  with  great  respect. 

Wk  recently  had  an  Interview  with  Edward 
West,  Esq.,  of  Apple  on,  the  first  public 
school  teacher  in  the  State.  He  is  about  six- 
ty years  of  age.  Vigorous  In  body  and  mind, 
he  gives  close  attention  to  his  extensive  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  water  works  on  the 
Fox  river  at  Appleton.  We  obtained  some 
new  facts  In  respect  to  his  school,  taught  in 
Milwaukee,  forty- two  years  ago. 

The  Waukesha  Union  School  has  recently 
issued  a  very  neat  pamphlet  of  16  pages,  con- 
taining ite  course  of  study,  the  list  of  the  text 
books  used,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  The  explana- 
tions of  the  course  of  study  are  full  and  Ju- 
dicious. .  The  decided  views  and  the  energetic 
work  of  the  principal,  Prof.  A.  A  Miller,  are 
everywhere  visible  in  this  course. 

Pnop.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  now  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  of  20  pages,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Letters  to  a  Mother."  It 
contains  six  of  tbese  in  explanation  of  -the 
nature  of  the  methods  of  the  kindergarten. 
These  letters  are  marked -with  the  usual  clear 
conception  and  the  vigorous  statement  of  the 
author.  The  work  is  published  by  Carl  Doer- 
flinger,  of  Milwaukee,  and  forms  a  portion  of  a 
Beries  of  tracts  on  the  "New  Education.'' 


The  public  school  a>  Eau  Claire,  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Hn  ton,  reports  a  degree 
of  perfection  on  the  subject  of  tardiness  sel- 
dom reached.  During  the  win'er  term,  only 
one  case  of  tardiness  occurred  in  the  high 
school,  with  an  attendance  of  45  pupils.  The 
three  rooms  of  i  he  grammar  department,  wltli 
an  enrollment  of  154  pupils,  hadnosneh  caae. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hanson,  one  of  the  etndenta 
In  the  high  classes  of  the  above  school,  living 
two  and  three-fourths  miles  f^om  the 
school,  has  missed  only  three  days,  and  been 
late  but  once,  during  the  fall  and  winter 
terms  of  twenty-six  weeks,  having  walked 
during  the  time  about  700  miles.  As  a  conse- 
quence, she  has  ranked  among  the  drst  in 
scholarship  and  deportment. 

SuPT.  Lunn  held,  the  last  week  in  March, 
at  Merrimack,  in  his  connty,  the  combined  ex- 
ercises of  an  examination  of  teachers  and  an 
institute  conducted  by  himself.  It  was  at- 
tended by  57  teachers,  mainly  from  the  eaaV 
ern  portion  of  the  county,  and  they  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  exercises.  A  similar 
meeting  of  the  teachers  in  the  w^estem  part 
of  the  connty,  will  be  held  at  Ironton,  the 
third  week  in  this  mouth. 

G.  and  C.  Mxrriax,  of  Springfield,  Maas., 
the  publishers  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary, have  recently  added  163  pages  to  this 
work.  These  contain  a  supplement  of  orer 
4,600  new  words  and  meanings,  and  a  new  bio- 
graphical dictionary  of  over  9,900  names.  Un- 
der the  latter,  are  furnished  the  names  of  note- 
worthy persons,  ancient  and  modern,  includ- 
ing many  now  living,  giving  the  name,  pro- 
nunciation, nationality,  profession,  and  date 
of  each." 

The  State  Superintendent  has  appointed 
H.  H.  Woodmansee,  Esq.,  of  Oconto,  Super- 
intendent ef  Schools  of  Oconto  county^  for  the 
the  residue  of  term  for  which  L.  W.  Winslow 
was  elected  a  year  ago  last  fall.  On  the  form- 
ation of  Marinette  county,  Mr.  Winslow  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  that  county  by 
the  Governor,  and  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  ofiice  March  13th.  Mr.  Woodmansee 
enjoys  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  the 
citizens  of  Oconto  county;  as  did  Mr.  Wlna- 
low,  his  predecessor. 

The  Green  Connty  Institute,  which  holds 
its  session  this  spring  for  six  weeks,  has  em- 
ployed President  E.A.  Charlton,  of  Platte- 
ville.  to  conduct  dally  the  recitations  In  Eng- 
lish Language,  Civil  Government,  and  School 
Economy.  Supt.  Richmond,  who  has  charge 
of  some  classes,  has  employed  his  sister,  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  four 
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yeare^  coarse  at  the  Plattevllle  Normal  School, 
to  give  instraction  in  United  States  History 
and  Geography.  Fifty-three  menjbers  were 
enrolled  ihe  first  two  weeks. 

We  have  recently  made  our  first  trip  on  the 
Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  to  Clark  and 
Marathon  counties.  The  road  seems  to  be  in 
excellent  condition,  and  the  conductors  and 
other  employees  on  it  are  very  courteous  and 
accommodating.  We  were  surprised  to  find 
the  large  amount  of  excellent  pine  and  hard 
wood  timber  along  the  line  of  the  road.  Most 
of  the  villages  starting  up  on  this  line  seem 
to  be  thriving.  Many  of  the  saw  mills  are  ac- 
tive, and  establishments  for  the  mauufacture 
of  various  wooden  articles  are  employing  a 
goodly  nnmber  of  hands.  The  soil  in  the  two 
counties,  visited,  is  much  better  than  what 
we  expected  to  find.  It  is  largely  clayey  in 
composition,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  grass. 
We  met  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  one 
of  the  eastern  counties  of  the  State,  at  Colby ^ 
looking  over  the  lands  in  the  vicinity,  with 
the  view  of  purchasing  a  farm.  The  opening 
of  this  railroad  through  the  northern  central 
portion  of  the  State,  contributes  greatly  to 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  that 
region. 


Prof.  Hutton,  of  Ban  Claire,  in  his  report 
on  the  winter  term  of  his  schools,  makes  the ' 
following  just  remark: 

We  accept  in  good  faith  the  *^  Please  excuse 

absence ''  sent  us  by  parents.    We  do  not  pry 

into  private  family  matters.     Why  a  child  is 

kept  l^om  school  by  his  parents  Is  not  our 

business.  The  *' excuse''  ccr  ifies  to  us  that 
the  child  was  kept  out  by  the  parethts.  That  is 
all  we  have  a  right  to  require.  The  parent 
who  asks  us  to  excuRe  the  pupil  who  has  play- 
ed the  truant,  or  '*  staid  out  because  he  want- 
ed  to,''  or  because  "  he  feared  he  was  golnu  to 
be  tardy,"  does  not  act  fairly  with  us  or  wlse- 
Iv  with  his  child.  He  simply  aids  his  child  in 
deceiving  us.  The  consequences  of  such 
thoughtless  good  nature  on  ihe  character  of 
the  child,  rest  with  the  parent,  not  with  us. 

For  a  fhtction  of  a  dollar,  a  dime  or  quarter, 
as  the  case  may  require,  in  silver,  is  more  ac- 
ceptable than  stamps,  of  which  we  get  many 
more  than  we  need.  Wrap  the  silver  in  a  bit 
of  soft  paper. 

Prof.  Gray,  author  of  the  Botanies  adver- 
tised below,  st4inds  high  in  the  scientific 
world.  His  various  manuals  for  students 
have  the  merit  not  only  of  scientific  accuracy, 
fulness,  and  symmetry,  but  of  making  the 
subject,  with  all  its  technicalities,  ex- 
tremely interesting. 


BOTANY. 

HOW  PLANTS  GROW.     SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK.     LESSONS. 
MANUAL.     LESSONS  AND  MANUAL.     STRUCTURAL. 


Of  Harvard  University. 

*«*  The  only  standard,  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used  of 
Botanical  Text-Books. 

%3P  We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  making  very  favorable  terms  for  the  in- 
troduction of  any  of  the  books  of  this  series,  and  will  send  sample  copies  of 
How  Plamts  Grow  and  The  School  and  Field  Book  — the  two  books  best 
adapted  ft  r  the  ordinary  School  course  —  to  Teachers  or  School  Officers  tor 
examination,  with  a  view  to  intioduction,  on  receipt  of  half  the  usual  retail 
price. 

PRICE. 

How  Plants  Grow $1.00 

School  and  Field  Book 2.0^ 

Descriptive  circulars  of  the  series  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
A  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  Botany  will  be  found  in 

APGAR^S  PLANT  AITALTSIS, 

Sample  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  85  cents. 

ITISON9  BLAKEMANy  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

133  and  135  State  St*,  Chicago. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  school  officers  is  invited  to  the  fol- 
lowing Special  list  of  Popular  Text- Books  selected  from 

Harper's  Educational  Series. 

The  rapid  introduction  of  Harper's  School  Books  throughout  the 
country  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  meet  the  wants  of  the 

people. 

Prices              Prices  To  School 

for                    for  B'ds  afler 

Introd'n.           Bx'ge.  Introd*ii. 

Harper's  Introductory  Geography 4-5  cts.         30  cts.  fO.Sl 

Harper's  School  Geography .* 94    "           60    **  1 .07 

Swinton's  Languai^e  Primer 22    "           18    **  .26 

8winton's  New  Language  Lessons 28    **           22    ^*  .36 

Bwinton's  New  Composition 28    "           22    "  .32 

Swinton's  New  Grammar 45    "           85    "  .51 

Harper's  U.  8.  First  Reader  (Primer) 12    "           10    "  .13 

Harper's  U.  d.  Second  Reader 19    "           15    "  .23 

Harper's  U.S.  Third  Reader 27    "           22    "  .32 

Harper's  U.  8.  Fourth  Reader 42    "           34    "  .48 

Harper's  U.  S.  Fifth  Reader 56    "           45    "  .64 

Harper's  U.  8.  Sixth  Reader 69    "           60    "  .77 

Wilson's  Primary  Speller 12    "           10    "  .13 

Wilson's  Larger  Speller 22    **           18    "  .26 

French's  Elementary  Arithmetic 28    "           23    **  .33 

French's  Menial  Arithmetic 27    "           22    "  .81 

French's  Common  School  Arithmetic 50    "           40    "  .60 

Loomis's  Elementary  Algebra 68    "           60    "  .77 

Scott's  Smaller  U.  S.  History 52    "           44    "  .60 

Scott's  Laiger  U.  8.  History 75    "           60    "  .85 

Duff's  Book-Keeping 38    **           32    "  .43 

Duff 's  Book-Keeping  Blanks,  per  set 38    "           . .  .48 

Lamson's  Copy  Books,  each 9    "           . .  .10 

Lamson's  Copy  Books,  Primary,  each  6    **           . .  .07 


•  •  • 


On  supplies  for  introduction  ten  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  handling 
and  freight  charges  pre-paid. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  mailed 
free  on  application. 

Copies  for  examination  with  view  to  introduction  sent  to  teachers 
and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  introduction  price. 

All  correspondence  regarding  Books  for  examination,  terms  of  intro- 
duction, etc.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Address  W.  J-  BUTTON,  or  TH08-  CHARLES^ 

117  &  119  State  Street,  Chicago,  EL 
Agents  for  Habpeb  &  Bbothebs,  Publishers* 
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PRIMARY  READING. 


The  object  of  education  is  to  awaken  and  develop  the  facalties  of 
the  mind,  to  arouse  thought,  to  sharpen,  quicken,  and  deepen  the 
mind's  activity. 

When  a  child  arrives  at  an  age  sufficient  to  begin  school  life,  he  is 
immediately  taught  how  to  read,  because  it  is  a  medium  for  gainipg 
most  other  knowledge,  as  well  as  being  a  great  means  of  discipline 
in  itself  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  kindergarten  will  be  instituted  in  eveiy 
district,  that  the  children  may  no  longer  be  sent  to  the  public  school 
at  so  early  an  age  as  they  now  are. 

I  will  define  reading  as  the  apprehension  or  expcession  of  a  certain 
class  of  signs,  representing  thought.  Then  lessons  in  reading  should 
be  conducted  with  immediate  relation  to  thought.  Signs  have  no 
value  apart  from  the  idea  they  represent.  ^^  The  spoken  word  is  sign 
alone  as  it  leaves  the  speaker,  for  it  carries  nothing,  it  creates  noth- 
ing," and  awakens  not  the  mind,  if  the  hearer  is  not  acquainted  with 
-the  idea  it  represents,  and  so,  fails  in  its  mission. 

When  a  child  is  taught  a  letter,  or,  to  him,  a  meaningless  word,  no 
thought  is  awakened,  therefore  but  little  interest.  The  one  single 
^ain  to  the  child  is  the  acquired  power  to  recognize  and  name  a  mean- 
ingless sign,  which  soon  becomes  a  slow,  uninteresting  process. 
Children  taught  by  the  alphabetic  method,  first  Ijeam  to  name  the 
letters,  then  to  read  words  by  first  spelling  them,  and  the  whole  at- 
tention is  so  absorbed  in  making  out  or  pronouncing  them,  that  the 
ideas  become  of  secondary  or  no  importance,  the  reading  unintelli- 
gible, and  the  perceptive  faculties  at  last  deadened  instead  of  quickened. 
1— Vol.  IX.— No.  6 
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One  word  may  occur  six  times  in  a  lesson,  yet  each  time  it  will  be 
spelled.  The  power  for  immediate  perception  of  words  at  u  glance 
from  tbeir  form,  is  not  developed  but  forced  to  sleep.  And  what  a 
field  this  is  for  the  cultivation  of  the  perception  of  form,  with  the 
many  words  with,  tbeir  slight  variations.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  pro- 
fession that  there  are  still  many  teachers  who  ignorantly  and  lazily 
cling  to  this  ancient  mode  of  persecution. 

In  the  little  child  there  is  no  idea  conveyed  in  such  words  as  by, 
was,  is,  as,  so,  etc.,  which  compose  tbe  greater  part  of  the  common 
words  of  two  or  three  letters,  that  are  by  many  teachers  taught  first, 
because  they  are  small.  Such  teachers  have  taken  but  one  short  step 
beyond  those  who  teach  the  letters  first;  and  that  blindly,  simply  be- 
cause somebody  has  said  words  should  be  first  taught.  Indeed,  during 
the  first  stages,  it  is  not  as  good  a  method,  as  these  words  express  no 
more  to  a  child  than  a  single  letter,  and  he  acquires  not  even  the  faint 
idea  of  sound  that  he  might  by  spelling  the  word.  Children  who  read 
;in  the  thoughtless,  drawling  style  which  results  irom  such  methods, 
have  to  rise  above  its  benumbing  effects  after  school  life,  by  force  of 
nature,  if  sufficient  force  they  chance  to  have,  and  by  no  means  do  all; 
and  all  must  necessarily  sustain  some  degree  of  injury  through  life. 
Prof.  Hyatt  remarks  concerning  the  inevitable  results  attending  the 
text-book  system  and  the  superiority  of  the  oral  method,  that  ^^  after 
a  mind  has  been  drilled  in  the  ordinary  manner  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  effects  are  not  negative,  they  are  positively  injurious.  The  young 
men  and  women  who  ordinarily  come  to  me  at  the  ages  of  eighteen 
to  twenty-five,  present  a  pathological  condition  of  the  brain  dae  to 
this  cause,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  acquire  a  habit  of  close 
observation.^'  And  this  method  of  teaching  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  a  better  one  which  I  will  endeavor  to  present  you,  as  the  oral 
to  the  text-book  system.  "  In  the  words  of  another, '  a  child  knows  a 
fact,  not  when  it  can  say  the  word,  but  when  it  can  think  the  thing/  " 
So,  later  in  life,  a  taste  for  reading,  made  distasteful  by  bad  teaching, 
and  power  for  close  thinking,  must  be  acquired. 

In  all  our  teaching,  we  should  study  as  our  model  the  Great  Teach^ , 
His  mode  of  developing  His  children,  for  it  is  the  one  perfect  mode. 
Children  early  in  life  evince  a  marvelous  aptitude  for  the  use  of  signs^ 
They  meet  an  object,  new  and  nameless  to  them,  and  immediately  de* 
scribe  it  by  indicating  its  size  and  form,  its  movements,  if  it  be  ani- 
mate, and  imitate  the  sound  it  may  produce,  and  close  by  naming  it 
from  some  one  of  these  qualities.  What  joy  is  manifested,  they  hazdly 
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know  how  caused,  when  ihe  common  name  is  told  them.  For  there- 
after the  single  sign,  the  one  word,  will  embody  all  it  took  them  so* 
long  to  describe.  From  this  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  in  nature 
the  idea  precedes  the  sign,  the  perception  of  an  object  precedes  its 
name.  There  is  first  the  demand,  then  the  supply.  The  mind  must 
gain  through  its  i^nses  a  knowledge  of  things  external  to  itself.  So- 
in  teaching  to  read,  we  would  first  present  to  the  class  an  object,  an 
action,  some  embodied  thought;  when  the  real  things  cannot  be  pres-^ 
ent,  pictures  and  drawings  should  be  used.  This  done  in  the  most 
easy,  natural  manner  possible,  awakens  a  desire  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  for  some  verbal  expression  of  the  impression  produced,  and  we 
increase  the  realm  of  language  by  drawing  out  that  expression  and* 
leading  him  from  his  first  crude  efforts  into  more  nearly  perfect 
expression. 

The  meaning  of  a  word  in  the  mind  of  a  little  child  is  very  narrow 
and  indefinite.  Class  G  read  a  few  days  since  that  ^^  the  duck  has  a 
bill.^'  When  asked  on  what  part  of  the  body  it  is,  if  on  the  feet,  one 
answered  yes.  Though  some  could  point  out  on  the  picture  its  situa- 
tion, none  could  tell  intelligently  what  or  where  it  is.  Class  A  read, 
concerning  some  young  birds,  —  ^^  Let  us  take  them  home  for  they 
will  soon  be  able  to  sing  for  us."  Upon  being  asked  how  old  they 
must  be  before  being  able  to  sing,  the  replies  were,  irom  one  to  seven 
years.  So  the  child  must  be  led  to  use  the  words  which  are  to  occur' 
in  his  lesson,  in  conversation  preceding  it,  to  use  the  same  sentences,, 
if  this  can  be  brought  about  not  arbitrarily,  that  the  meaning  may 
be  extended,  as  it  only  can  be,  by  enlarging  the  knowledge  of  the  real- 
ities of  which  they  are  ihe  sign. 

For  the  first  lesson  in  reading  might  be  taken  the  sentence  ^^  The 
boy  runs."  The  little  ones  are  bashful  and  awed  on  their  first  entrance 
into  school,  so  they  should  be  talked  toith  (not  to)  in  a  pleasant  assur^ 
ing  manner;  of  whether  this  be  their  first  day  at  school;  how  they 
came;  if  alone;  if  they  were  tired;  if  they  walked;  if  they  walked 
fast;  of  how,  if  they  had  been  in  a  great  hurry,  they  would  have 
come;  and  thought  of  running  will  be  developed,  and  the  word  run 
given.  Then  we  might  learn  if  any  ran  that  morning;  as  fre  never 
saw  them  run,  could  they  really  do  so?  To  be  sure  they  can,  we 
would  like  to  see  them  run.  By  this  time  they  will  have  become  suf- 
ficiently at  ease,  so  that  some  brave  little  fellow  will,  with  a  blush, 
volunteer  to  give  proof  of  his  powers.  And  at  last  is  evoked  the  sen- 
tence— A  boy  runs.    As  we  go  from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  from  the 
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Bimple  to  the  complex,  such  being  the  oider  of  the  mind^s.  percep- 
tions, the  whole  sentence  should  then  be  wriiten  on  the  board,  and 
'  the  class  told  that  it  reads,  A  boy  runs.    Each  one  should  then,  read 
it  and  make  an  effort  to  reproduce  it  on  the  board  or  slate.  .  Quite 
Hkely  they  will  know  when  called  upon  again  which  word  is  bojf  and 
which  runs.    For  further  lessons  might  be  takei)  such  sentenaes  as, 
A  girl  runs,  A  dog  runs,  A  boy  and  a  girl  runs,  A  boy  runs  and  plays, 
etc.,  introducing  but  one  or  two  new  words  at  a  lesson,  and  never  for- 
getting to  make  as  much  of  conversation,  thought,  and  of  represent- 
ation of  the  lesson  as  possible.    One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  one  of 
our  best  and  latest  readers,  is  the  great  variety  of  words  at  the  oatset 
They  confuse  the  child  and  none  are  indellibly  impressed;  so  the  ks- 
8ons  found  in  these  books  cannot  be  used  till  after  several  weeks^  ju- 
dicious training  in  lessons  prepared  by  the  teacher.    The  use  of  soeh 
words  as:  an,  in,  on,  etc.,  should  be  most  carefully  illustrated  and 
taught  in  connection  with  other  words,  as  they  are  used;  for  in  them- 
selves they  convey  but  a  very  indistinct  idea  to  the  mind  of  a  child. 
I  would  not  insist  upon  a  perfect  thought  in  the  first  lessons,  but 
there  must  be  a  definite  idea,  something  the  senses  can  perceive,  the 
-mind  fully  grasp,  as,  A  box,  or  A  red  box.    Sometimes  something  of 
the  Mother  G-oose  style  will  highly  please,  as,  calling  the  rat  Mr.  Bat. 
Originality  should  be  encouraged  from  the  beginning,  as  by  the  teach- 
;er  writing  sentences  leaving  blanks  to  be  filled  with  some  fEunHiar 
word  and  original  sentences  of  a  similar  character.    The  first  sentence 
asking  a  question  should  be  understood  to  be  a  question,  and  that  it  al- 
ways closes  with  the  mark  indicating  it.     The  class  should  be  taught  as 
carefully  to  make  this  as  the  words.    This  is  the  first  of  sueh  signs 
that  I  would  teach;  after  that  the  surprise  mark,  then  the  period. 
They  might  be  told  that  when  there  is  neither  surprise  nor  a  question 
indicated  a  period  always  closes  the  sentence.    Very  early  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  can  be  called  to  the  fact  of  all  sentences  and  names 
beginning  with  a  capital.    In  the  first  words  taught  there  slnmld  be 
as  great  a  variety  of  form  as  possible,  for  the  mind  first  perceives  dif- 
ferences, then  similarities,  and  the  perceptions  are  at  first  vague  and 
indefinite.    In  many  of  our  readers  is  noticeable  the  ignorance  of  this 
fact  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  for  words  quite  similar  seem  purpose- 
ly collected  in  the  same  lesson,  as  mat^  cat,  hat^  bat. 

Not  until  the  child  has  had  considerable  training  can  these  leaacms 
be  used  pleasantly  and  profitably.  It  presses  the  mind  as  ihoi^h 
very  weighty.    The  words  are  made  distinct  and  definite  by  conpari- 
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Bon  or  the  perception  of  difEerenees.  Before  taking-  similar  words,  the 
ear  andeje  should  both  have  had  previons  training  on  the  form  and 
sounds  of  letters  that  they  may  be  immediately  connected  in  the  mind 
at  sight.  All  reading  lessons  prepared  for  children  should  be  as  aim* 
pie  and  natural  in  language  as  possible,  and  of  objects  and  acts  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  Those  concerning  their  own  childish  affairs 
please  most.  As  the  pupil  advances  the  length  of  the  sentences  read  < 
increases  until  he  is  unable  to  take  in  the  whole  written  sentence  atja  . 
glance.  Therefore  they  should  be  divided  into  parts  of  such  length 
as  the  sense  may  dictate — as  he  can  perceive  and  grasp  asa  whole;  and 
he  should  be  trained  to  rapidly  recognize  and  pronounce  these  parts 
iftromisouously  pointed  out.  He  is  gradually  led  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  new  words  found  in  his  lessons,  first,  by  speaking  them  under* 
standingly  in  conversation  preceding  the  reading;  secondly  by  reading 
them  with  known  words  as  signs  of  the  thought  just  uttered,  (which 
can  now  be  done  naturally,  as  though  talking);  third,  by  reading 
parts  of  the  sentence  such  as  can  be  perceived  at  a  glance,  (you  see 
each  step  brings  him  nearer  to  the  individual  words);  fourth,  each 
new  word  is  taken,  singly  pronounced  and  sounded,  after  which  he 
again  reads. 

In  this  manner  there  can  be  no  faltering  reading,  but  it  is  from  first 
to  last,  naturally  and  easily  done.  It  is  evidently  a  method  which, 
carelessly  used,  might  lead  to  a  bad  habit  of  reading  from  memory. 

The  finer,  the  more  complicated  the  music,  the  more  perfectly 
should  it  be  rendered.  The  better  the  theory  the  more  carefully 
should  it  be  applied.    And  no  teaching  should  be  done  carelessly. 

So  far,  nothing  has  been  said  with  regard  to  sounding  or  spelling 
the  words.  0,  happy  day  for  the  primary  teachers  and  future  genera- 
tions when  our  most  abused  'and  labor  making  manner  of  spelling  is 
revised. 

By  teaching  as  I  have  directed,  the  child  can  learn  to  read  without 
knowing  either  the  name  or  the  sounds  of  the  letters:  but  he  would 
be  able  to  read  only  such  words  as  had  been  taught  him;  no  words  to 
him  new  could  he  pronounce,  for  he  knows  nothing  of  the  sounds  of 
the  letters.  Mark  the  sounds,  not  the  names.  We  suppose  him  not 
to  know  nor  to  need  to  know  the  name  of  a  single  letter.  After  much 
practice  in  reading,  he  would  unconsciously  learn  something  of  their 
sounds,  but  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  he  had  acquired  enough  of 
this  knowledge  to  be  sufficiently  conscious  of  it  to  apply  it  in  pro- 
nouncing a  word.    As  it  is  desirable  in  teaching  reading,  as  in  other 
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philanthropic  lahor,  to  assist  people  to  help  themselves,  rather  than 
give  outright  of  our  own  store,  thus  making  them  in  time  able  to  do 
without  our  assistance  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  child  should  be 
taught  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  that  he  may  be  able  soon  to  read 
without  a  pronouncing  machine.  Why  did  the  ^'  old  masters  ^^  teach 
the  names  of  the  letters  and  oral  spelling?  Simply  because  the 
names  shadow  forth  the  sound,  and  through  naming  the  letters  of  a 
word  may  be  caught  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  sound  of  which  it  is  the 
sign.  For  no  other  reason  could  it  have  been  (I  doubt  their  knowing 
any  other  than  that  their  predecessors  did  so),  unless  it  were  that  they 
might  have  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  going  to  spelling  schools,  or  to 
perform  the  filial  duty  of  telling  their  mother  how  to  spell  a  word 
occasionally,  when  she  wrote  a  letter.  This  latter  conclusion  is  not 
drawn  from  my  own  experience — quite  the  reverse. 

Doubtless  you  perceive  ere  now  that  I  would  have  no  oral  spelling. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  the  names  of  letters  be  taught.  I  heard 
a  teacher  at  an  institute  say  she  thought  a  bright  class  of  children 
could  *"  learn  the  letters  ^^  in  four  months;  if  that  be  the  average  time, 
and  it  is  no  assistance  in  learning  to  read  or  spell,  then  it  were  cer- 
tainly much  better  to  defer  this  work  to  a  time  when  they  may  be 
iearned  in  a  few  minutes,  for  to  know  the  names  is  simply  a  matter 
of  convenience  in  designating  the  characters;  and  there  is  enough  of 
necessary  and  profitable  work  to  make  this  unnecessary  as  a  disci- 
pline. This  work  can  as  well  be  done  incidentally,  by  the  teacher 
scanning  the  letters  of  a  word,  as  though  they  were  known  by  the 
pupils.  In  this  and  similar  ways,  they  will  soon  be  learned  without 
any  conscious  eflFort  on  their  part. 

Now  the  question  arises.  When  shall  we  begin  teaching  the  sounds 
of  the  letters? 

.  It  is  Evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  we  would  not,  as  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  some  American  schools,  teach  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
at  once,  before  anything  else.  Attending  this  method  would  be 
many  of  the  deplorable  results  of  the  alphabetic  method.  If  we  treat 
written  words  first  as  signs  of  sounds,  we  must  for  a  time  neglect 
their  chief  use.  The  word  must  be  reached  by  attending  to  the  let- 
ters. There  must  be  a  recognition  of  the  forms  of  the  letters  and 
their  sounds,  then  their  combined  sounds  resulting  in  a  word.  The 
child  must  deal  with  form,  sound,  synthesis  and  analysis.  There  is 
but  a  definite  amount  of  energy  to  be  expended  by  the  mind  at  one 
time,  and  in  the  undeveloped  mind  of  the  child  this  is  but  slight; 
hence  it  should  be  directed  to  but  one  thing  at  a  time. 
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Tbe.idea  is  necessarily  set  aside  for  the  time,  and  the  burden  of  the 
teacher^s  work  is  simply  to  teach  to  pronounce  words.  And,  though 
the  child  may  be  able  to  pronounce  words  he  does  not  understand,  he 
is  also  forced  to  not  understand  words  with  whose  meaning  he  should 
be  perfectly  familiar,  for  all  thought  is  suppressed. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  because  the  words  are  in  daily  use  by 
himself  and  others,  he  should  be  able  to  understand  them  without  any 
special  effort;  but  this  is  not  true,  for  all  the  little  power  of  his  mind 
is  directed  to  a  scientific  method  so  wholly  new  and  difficult  that  he 
is  already  overtaxed,  and,  as  previously  said,  this  must  give  rise  to 
mechanical,  hesitating  utterance,  and  deprive  him  of  power  for 
thought  or  comprehension. 

It  is  not  strange,  nor  the  pupil's  fault,  that  study  becomes  so  diffi- 
cult for  him  that  he  must  read  a  sentence  again  and  again,  before 
comprehending  it.  He  has  not  been  accustomed  to  perceive  the 
sound  and  meaning  of  the  word  at  a  glance,  but  instead  to  plod 
through  the  dull  letters  till  his  brain  is  callous  and  rusty  for  want  of 
proper  exercise. 

Then,  if  the  child  can  be  taught  so  as  to  make  the  written  language 
instantly  significant,  there  is  an  important  point  gained  which,  we 
believe,  incurs  not  so  great  a  loss.  The  child  should  be  taught  to 
recognize  written  forms,  first  as  signs  of  ideas,  and  secondly  as  signs 
of  sounds;  of  ideas  first,  because  this  office  is  more  important. 

Did  you  never  notice  how  predominant  is  destructiveness  in  children  ? 
that  only  as  the  soul  grows,  do  they  gradually  outgrow  it,  and  that  in 
ratio  with  its  decline  does  constructiveness  develop?  That  it  is  later 
in  life  that  they  desire  to  build? 

The  phases  of  teaching  reading  should  be  in  the  order  of  the  child^s 
natural  development.  For  the  first  few  weeks,  in  reading,  nothing 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  sound;  then  this  work  should  be  begun 
by  directing  the  class  to  pronounce  the  words  slowly,  more  slowly, 
still  more  slowly,  until  at  last  the  word  breaks  into  parts.  These  ex- 
ercises should  be  continued  till  it  can  be  done  quite  expertly,  then  the 
pupils'  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  these  consecutive  sounds  are 
represented  by  the  letter  characters.  Then,  with  our  present  orthog- 
raphy, the  most  difficult  work  begins.  Happy  Germany!  The  sounds 
of  the  vowels  and  consonant  sounds,  with  markings  of  letters,  dia- 
graphs,  double  consonants,  etc.,  etc.,  are  to  be  taught;  words  spelled 
by  writing  them,  marking  and  giving  sounds  of  letters,  and 
rules  for  spelling,  pluralizing,  etc.,  deduced  from  examples.    The 
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question  of  how  to  do  this  next  arises,  but  there  is  not  time  for  its^ 
discussion  in  this  paper,  for  ^^  the  ways  they  are  many,  the  end  it  is 
one.-'  E.  E.  Jessdl 

Black  River  Falls. 
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Ab  soon  as  one  has  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
foregoing  scheme  of  classification,  and  can  readily  assign  any  insert 
to  its  proper  order,  his  attention  should  next  be  invited  to  the  matter 
of  the  arrangement  of  cabinets  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  his 
specimens.  Cheapness,  simplicity  of  construction,  convenience,  and 
security  from  the  incursions  of  marauding  insects  are  plainly  the 
desiderata.  The  so-called  Philadelphia  case,  is  constracted  so  as  to 
open  like  a  backgammon-board,  both  parts  being  available  for  cabinet 
purposes.  Each  part  is  lined  with  sheet  cork.  This  material  prepared 
in  strips  twelve  inches  long  by  three  and  half  inches  wide  and  of  any 
desirable  thickness,  may  be  obtained  of  cork-manufacturers  or  of 
wholesale  shoe-dealers,  the  cork  strips  being  designed  for  insoles. 
These  boxes  of  convenient  size,  made  of  good  material  properly  worked, 
and  substantially  bound,  will  cost  not  less  than  two  or  three  dollars 
each.  Such  boxes  placed  side  by  side  on  a  shelf  make  the  very  best* 
working  cabinet,  one  great  advantage  being  that  the  number  of  boxes 
may  be  increased  as  the  specimens  in  the  cabinet  increase  in  num- 
ber, and  any  additional  box  may  be  put  into  its  proper  place  in  a 
natural  classification,  without  necessitating  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
entire  cabinet.  An  excellent  cabinet  may  however  be  constructed 
more  cheaply  in  the  following  manner:  Have  made  substantial  paste- 
board boxes,  fifteen  inches  long  by  twelve  inches  wide,  and  about  one 
and  three-fourths  inches  deep.  Four  strips  of  the  cork  above  men- 
tioned may  be  glued  to  the  bottom  of  each  box,  so  as  to  occupy  four- 
teen inches  of  its  length,  a  half  inch  of  space  being  left  at  each  end 
of  the  box.  The  paper  lining  which  should  always  cover  the  cork 
may  in  this  case  be  allowed  to  fall  into  these  spaces,  a  depression  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  cork  being  thus  left  for  a  use  which  will  pres» 
ently  appear. 

These  boxes  in  any  desired  number  should  be  kept  in  a  well  con* 
structed,  wooden  cabinet,  care  being  specially  taken  that  the  joints 
about  the  doors  shall  be  insect-proof.  If  small  rubber-tubing  is  let 
into  a  groove  carried  around  the  entire  frame  against  which  the  doors 
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of  the  cabinet  shut,  the  depth  of  the  groove  being  somewhat  less  than 
the  diameter  of  the  tnbing^  the  almost  certain  immunity  from  the 
attacks  of  insects  thus  secured  will  many  times  repay  the  trifling 
extra  outlay.  Such  doors  are  but  little  more  expensive  than  paneled 
doors  and  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  cabinet.  The  room 
within  the  cabinet  will  be  more  iully  utilized  if  zinc  or  sheet-iron 
stipports  for  the  boxes  are  substituted  for  shelves.  These  supports 
may  be  made  of  strips  two  or  three  inches  wide,  bent  lengthwise  at 
right  angles  and  tacked  to  the  upright  end  pieces  as  well  as  to  the 
corresponding  center  piece,  should  the  cabinet  be  constructed  for  the 
admission  of  two  rows  of  boxes.  It  is  evident  that  the  room  occupied 
by  shelves  will  thus  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

If  the  fronts  of  the  boxes  are  made  double,  and  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  outer  part  judiciously  left  out  in  the  center,  a  receptacle  for  a 
card  can  be  thns  constructed,  and  the  facility  with  which  one  may 
thus  label  a  box  according  to  its  contents  will  be  appreciated  when 
the  cabinet  comes  to  be  constantly  used. 

But  if  one^s  specimens  are  frequently  handled  and  carefully  watched^ 
still  cheaper  contrivances  will  answer  a  most  excellent  purpose.  Let 
the  young  entomologist'  procure  from  some  neighboring  tobacconist 
or  grocer  two  or  three  times  as  many  cigar  boxes  as  he  thinks  he  will 
be  likely  ever  to  need.  Let  them  be  of  uniform  size,  as  long  and  wide 
as  may  be,  but  no  deeper  than  the  ordinary  box  holding  fifty  cigars. 
By  going  or  sending  to  the  nearest  sash  and  blind  factory  he  may 
have  a  3x11  joist  sawed  crosswise  the  grain  into  one-fourth  inch  strips, 
and  this  material  forms  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  cork  above  men- 
tioned. Indeed,  the  wood  has  its  advantages  when  compared  with  the 
cork.  The  elasticity  of  the  cork  seems  to  loosen  gradually  the  pins 
by  working  them  upwards,  so  that  if  one  happens  to  overturn  a  box 
whose  contents  have  been  pinned  therein  for^^t  some  considerable  time, 
the  chances  are  that  nearly  all  the  insects  will  be  displaced  and 
broken,  while  a  similar  accident  to  a  box  lined  with  wood  as  here  sug- 
ijtested,  woutd  be  productive  of  very  little  harm.  The  disadvanti^e  is 
that  the  wood  does  not  receive  the  pins  quite  so  readily  as  the  cork. 
The  wood  may  be  glued  into  the  boxes  or  nailed  with  gimp-tacks 
clenched  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  boxes  may  now  be 
lined  with  white  paper  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  some  dark- 
colored  paper  to  suit  the  owner^s  taste,  and  the  entire  expense  need  not 
exceed  five  cents  a  box.  Some  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting 
ft  paper  for  the  lining.  Figured  paper  is  preferable  to  plain,  as  the  lat* 
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ter  shomi  more  readily  the  least  soiling.  It  is  well,  too,  to  aelect 
paper  of  a  strictly  geometrical  pattern,  that  the  eye  may  thus  be  as- 
sisted in  arranging  the  contents  of  the  cabinet.  Insect  pests  may 
usually  be  kept  oat  by  the  presence  of  gum  champhor.  This  may  be 
loosely  left  in  the  boxes,  and  the  depressions  along  the  ends  of  the 
pasteboard  boxes  above  suggested,  will  be  found  exceedingly  conven- 
ient for  this  purpose.  The  lingering  aroma  of  the  tobacco  in  the 
cheap  cabinet  last  suggested,  is  also  a  valuable  assistant  in  the  same 
direction,  as  insects  usually  flee  incontinently  before  the  very  odor 
which  has  such  a  mysterious  attraction  for  some  bipeds.  Another 
advantage  will  be  found  in  the  selection  of  cedar  boxes  rather  thaa 
those  of  stained  whitewood,  which,  perhaps,  are  more  common  in  the 
market.  If,  however,  through  neglect,  pestiferous  insects  are  found 
in  the  cabinet,  they  may  be  most  effectually  routed  by  the  use  of 
benzine.  If  such  are  discovered  the  promptest  measures  are  necessoiy 
in  order  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  specimens  already  preserved.  It 
is  said  on  good  authority,  that  common  mutton  tallow  is  also  e£Sca- 
ceous  in  driving  away  some  of  the  more  common  cabinet  depredators. 

The  young  entomologist  will  find  it  almost  absolutely  essential  to 
provide  himself  with  entomological  pins.  The  common  German  pins 
may  be  procured  of  Queen  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  Klaeger  and  Carls- 
bad pins,  of  B.  Pickman  Mann,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  English  pins,  of 
William  Saunders,  London,  Ontario,  Can.  Opticians  in  smaller  towns 
and  cities  rarely  keep  supplies  of  such  special  materfal.  An  applica- 
tion to  the  above  parties  would  doubtless  bring  samples  and  prices, 
the  average  price  for  small  orders  being  probably  $1.25  per  1,000,  and 
for  large  orders,  $1  per  1,000. 

Insects  in  cabinets  should  be  arranged  at  uniform  heights  on  the 
pins.  Beginners  will  here  do  well  to  recollect  a  few  important  points. 
The  insect  should  be  low  enough  down  on  the  pin  to  admit  of  its 
being  easily  handled  by  the  head,  and  not  so  low  down  as  to  have  the 
insect  interfere  with  the  bottom  of  the  box,  or  so  as  to  have  the  piu 
disagreeably  prominent  above  the  insect^s  back,  so  that  attention  be 
drawn  away  from  the  insects,  or  so  as  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the^use  of  a  magnifying  lens  when  the  insect  needs  to  be  closely  ex- 
amined. In  this  matter,  tastes  differ  and  experience  varies,  but  from 
five-sixteenths  to  one-half  an  inch  is  perhaps  the  usual  practice  with 
American  coUectors. 

Ml  The  inexperienced  manipulator  will  soon  find  that  he  needs  a  few 
tools.    An  ordinary  hand-lens,  procurable  of  any  optician,  is  indis- 
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pensable.  The  little  apparatus  provided  by  the  publishers  of  Gray^s 
Botanies,  for  use  in  the  analysis  of  flowers,  serves  here  an  admirable 
purpose.  By  means  of  a  pair  of  strong  pliers  with  curved  tips,  one 
may  not  only  relieve  the  fingers  of  much  fatigue,  but  by  their  use  he 
will  set  his  specimens  much  more  accurately  and  firmly  than  he  oth- 
erwise possibly  could.  A  strong  needle  set  into  one  end  of  a  wooden 
penHstock  will  be  found  a  useful  little  implement,  '^he  stock  may  be 
cut  down  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  usual  length,  and  with  a  sharp 
knife  smoothly  tapered  to  the  insertion  of  the  needle,  that  the  other- 
wise blunt  end  may  not  obstruct  the  vision.  Should  the  beginner 
experience  any  difficulty  in  arranging  his  specimens  at  the  desired 
height  on  the  pins,  he  may  easily  construct  a  gauge  to  assist  his  vis- 
ion. From  the  upper  end  of  the  pen-stock  with  the  needle  point,  let 
him  cut  away  about  one-third  of  its  thickness,  by  a  straight  cut  from 
the  end  down  to  a  clean  cross-cut,  say  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from 
the  end,  thus  removing  a  small  piece  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  head  of  the  pin  is  placed  against  the  nick 
formed  by  this  cross-cut,  and  the  pin  it  thrust  into  and  through  an 
insect  until  the  upper  end  of  the  pen-stock  just  touches  the  top  of  the 
insect's  back,  the  pin  must  project  above  the  insect  just  three-eighths 
of  an  inch. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  more  particularly  modes  of  dis- 
covering, capturing,  killing,  preserving,  and  arranging  insects  for  the 
cabinet.  We  shall  take  the  different  orders  seriatim^  beginning  with 
those  insects  which  are  most  easily  handled,  and  perhaps  most  numer- 
ous, viz.,  the  coleoptera, 

0.  S.  Westcott. 

To  be  conUnned. 
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Punishment.  —  The  amount  and  kind  of  punishment  inflicted  at 
school  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  a  teacher*s  capacity  and  fitness  for 
the  station  he  occupies.  No  subject  connected  with  school  manage- 
ment is  more  delicate,  none  more  important,  and  none  requires  more 
judgment,  discretion  or  wisdom.  As  a  general  rule,  the  best  teachers 
are  those  who  punish  the  least,  and  the  wisest,  those  who  make  the 
best  choice  when  punishment  must  be  inflicted.  Whatever  savors  of 
ill-temper  or  brutality,  whatever  tends  to  the  injury  of  the  body, 
mind  or  sensibilities  of  the  child,  is  to  be  unsparingly  condemned.  — 
Edticational  Weekly. 
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TEACHING  THROUGH  THE  EYE. 

Throtigh  the  eye  is  the  direct  way  to  the  brain,  quiet  as  the  operar* 
tion  is.  Children. weary  very  soon  of  mere  talk>  which  few  can  make 
clear  enough  and  simple  enough  for  them  to  understand,  or  feel  inter* 
eft  in.  They  want  something  visible  or  tangible  to  confirm  and  an- 
chor their  new  ideas  upon. 

In  the  schools  of  our  village  object  lessons  are  given  every  day^ 
teachers  taking  turns  to  visit  and  talk  to  each  other's  schools,  while 
their  own  is  conducted  by  some  high  school  student.  When  our  chfl- 
dren  come  home,  I  often  question  them  as  to  what  they  have  learned 
in  this  way.  If  some  actual  object  has  been  shown  and  used  for  illus- 
tration, they  come  of  themselves,  eager  to  tell  and  explain  the  new 
knowledge  they  have  gained.  But  if  it  has  been  ''  all  talk ''  they  coBie 
but  shyly,  even  when  called,  for  they  feel  that  the  lecture  which 
"  came  in  at  one  ear,  has  gone  out  at  the  other."  They  have  had  no 
spool  on  which  to  wind  the  thread  of  it;  nothing  for  the  eye  to  take 
a  picture  of.  , 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  powers  of  external  or  internal  vision 
possessed  by  the  eye  are  the  most  wonderful.  A  mere  glance  out- 
wardly suffices  to  receive  and  retain  enough  for  the  tongue  to  tell  of 
for  an  hour.  And  the  inner  vision  has  such  capacity  that  a  moment 
serves  for  the  recall  and  view  of  any  scene,  any  picture,  any  word,  that 
the  eye  has  ever  fully  photographed.  A  young  lady  home  from 
church  will  recall  no  end  of  items,  gathered  by  the  slightest  glances 
of  the  eye.  The  ear  has  heard  service  and  doctrine  for  an  hour,  but  a 
sentence  or  two  will  give  you  all  that  it  has  retained.  Children  see 
and  recall  even  more  quickly  than  adults,  and  they  retain  better  the 
images  of  things  seen. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  teaching  reading  we  necessarily  use  the  eye. 
We  use,  ordinarily,  but  half  its  powers,  employing  only  the  external 
vision,  whereas  its  introspective  service  can  be  most  usefully  engaged, 
as  we  shall  presently  see.  In  teaching  geography,  great  advance  has 
been  made  through  the  use  of  outline  maps  and  globes  which  show 
configurations  so  well.  In  grammar  there  is  much  gained  by  dividing 
the  sentence  into  its  main  and  subsidiary  expressions,  with  enclosing 
lines  which  map  it  out  into  a  main  hall  or  avenue  with  extensions  of 
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attach^  rooms  or  passages;  these, again  having,  oftentimes,  their 
closets  or  coarts.  In  arithmetic  and  geometry  our  best  schools  use, 
increasingly,  more  and  more  of  illustrative  figures  or  bodies,  but  still 
more  might  be  done  to  retain  the  aid  of  the  eye.  In  teaching  the 
tables — lineal  measure,  for  example  —  the  scale  of  inches  (and  of  een* 
timeters,  too)  should  be  marked  on  every  slate,  ruler,  and  copy-book; 
and  measurements  should  be  made  of  everything  on  or  about  the  desk; 
first  roughly  in  inches,  then  in  eighths,  then  in  centimeters,  and 
finally  with  the  precision  of  millimeters.  (The  scale  is  easily  trans- 
ferred from  the  edge  of  one  of  the  sheets  of  stationery  supplied  by  the 
Metric  Bureau,  Boston).  On  entering  upon  tables  of  capacity,  actual 
pint  and  litre  measuares  should  be  used,  with  a  box  of  saw-dust,,  with 
which  to  make  two  pints  one  quart,  and  so  on  to  bushels.  Tables  of 
weights  should  be  similarly  illustrated  by  balance  scales.  A  five-cent 
piece  will  give  the  weight  of  a  gram.  In  fractions,  a  clear  base  is 
gained  by  showing  first  the  unit  —  one  thing  of  any  kind  and  then  its 
parts — pieces,  fractions.    Keep  the  unit  in  view.    Employ  the  eye. 

Methods  of  using  the  inward  as  well  as  the  outward  vision  of  the 
eye  in  teaching,  first,  the  elements  of  reading,  and  then  spelling,  were 
illustrated  at  an  institute  which  I  attended  lately.  Several  clashes 
were  exercised  by  their  teachers  as  if  in  school.  Little  ones  of  ^ix  to 
seven,  read  words  by  putting  the  sounds  together,  and  then  sentences 
by  putting  the  words  together,  doing  it  with  a  charmingly  easy  and 
natural  intonation.  Then,  as  a  means  of  sealing  and  securing  the  im- 
pression of  the  figure  of  the  word,  they  were  next  exercised  in  recall- 
ing it,  and  they  did  this  by  a  process  which  seemed  to  astonish  the 
audience.  The  teacher  wrote  on  the  board  the  homographic  signs 
which  represented  the  sounds  in  a  word.  As  soon  as  he  had  the 
homograph  written  they  were  ready  to  analyze  it.  And  when  he  had 
some  eight  or  ten  words  thus  chalked  down,  they  were  drilled  a  few 
turns  in  calisthenic  movements  to  freshen  them  up,  and  then  directed 
to  take  their  slates,  copy  the  homographs,  and  then  translate  them 
into  letters.  They  showed  their  slates  round  the  wondering  audi- 
ence. It  was  manifest,  first,  that  they  could  enunciate  the  words  with 
perfect  rendering  of  every  sound;  second,  that  they  could  recognize 
and  pronounce  them  at  a  glance;  and  third,  that  they  could  see  the 
words  so  distinctly  by  introspection, or  inward  vision,  as  to  be  able  to 
copy  them  from  memory  only,  with  the  letters  arranged  just  as  they 
had  seen  them  in  the. book,  their  only  guide  being  the  pronunciation 
given  in  sound-signs.    They  could  spell  them  too  by  hand  —  the  only 
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spelling  ever  practically  wanted.    This  is  thorough  work,  but  they 
liked  it.    They  could  see  their  way  all  through. 

Other  classes  dealt  similarly  as  to  recalling  and  copying  the  in- 
wardly seen  images  of  harder  words,  phrases  and  sentences;  the  higher 
classes  showing  equal  expertness,  both  in  rendering  selected  words 
into  homographs  and  in  translating  homographic  '^  dieted  '^  into  stan- 
dard orthography.  It  was  explained  that  the  pronunciation  of  a  word, 
as  '^  ache,"  for  instance,  is  shown  in  sound-signs  in  order  that  only 
the  correct  letter-form  shall  be  seen  and  imaged  in  the  memory.  Such 
mere  orthoepic  spellings  as  alee  or  aik^  being  false  in  practice,  are  never 
shown  in  letters  but  only  in  homographs. 

^^  I  see  now,"  said  a  friend,  a  director  from  another  county,  ^^  I  see 
into  it.  I  judge  of  my  own  spelling  by  looking  at  how  I  have  written 
it.  I  don't  trust  my  ear.  I  never  pretend  to  say  over  the  names  of 
the  letters  now  as  I  did  at  school.  All  that  work  was  for  nothing,  or 
nothing  but  harm.  It  wasted  time  to  no  end,  and  made  me  sick  of 
the  spelling  book,  and  all  connected  with  it.  I  remember  how  I  had 
great  trouble  with  the  word  ^  sugar.^  I  had  the  idea,  or  the  picture 
in  my  mind  of  an  sh  at  the  beginning  of  the  word.  And  I  had  to  have 
a  special  practice  of  writing  that  word  over  and  over,  looking  hard  at 
the  '  s '  before  I  could  get  rid  of  the  '  h.'  1  believe  in  starting  chil- 
dren as  they  should  go  on,  and  it's  yery  plain  that  they  can  learn 
spelling  a  great  deal  easier  and  faster  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear. 
They  should  begin  that  way  and  go  on  that  way.  These  little  dots, 
with  their  slates  and  their  lively  tones,  show  that  it's  a  pleasant  way 
as  well  as  an  easy  one.  But,  I  declare!  I'm  astonished  to  see  them. 
As  for  the  bigger  ones,  their  work  is  tip-top.  I  must  get  our  teachers 
to  look  into  this." 

^^  A  distinguished  teacher  in  Germany  has  writted  to  Prof.  Adrian 
Scott  that  spelling,  all  over  Germany,  has  been  crowded  out  by  the 
sound-method,  which  teaches  the  sounds  represented  by  the  letters, 
and  pays  no  attention  whatever  to  their  names.  Only  a  few  quite 
aged  teachers  still  employ  spelling."    (N.  Y.  Tribune^  Jan.  16.) 

The  method  here  referred  to  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  one  word, 
for  example,  "  schuh  "  which  has  precisely  the  same  pronunciation  and 
the  same  meaning  as  the  English  word  '^  sAoe."  There  are  but  two 
sounds  in  it,  although  the  Germans  use  five  letters  and  the  English 
four.  These  sounds  are  sh  and  oo.  The  old  way  of  teaching  the  child 
to  read  required  him  first,  in  the  case  of  every  word,  to  first  learn  by 
heart  its  senseless,  useless,  rigmarole  of  letter  names;  this  being,  for 
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the  word  schuh,  ess^  tsay^  haw^  oo^  haw,  (Then  the  child  is  to  say 
"shoo.")  The  new  way  simply  treats  sch  as  one  letter,  its  soand 
being  sh^  and  its  name  of  little  or  no  consequence.  So  with  uh^  which 
is  one  letter,  one  sound  —  that  of  long  oo.  Knowing  this,  once  for 
all,  the  child  can  put  the  two  sounds  together,  and  pronounce  the 
word  at  first  sight,  and  will  delight  in  doing  it.  By  the  other  old  way, 
stumbling  blocks,  that  he  can  neither  see  through  nor  over,  are  heaped 
in  his  way,  and  he  is  driven  over  thorn  by  dint  of  superior  force.  In 
English  we  do  just  as  barbarously,  but  as  the  poor  innocents  don^t 
know  enough  to  remonstrate,  and  as  we  are  hardened  into  habit  by 
constant  reiteration  (like  those  "  aged  teachers  "),  we  hardly  see  or 
feel  our  wicked  cruelty  and  waste.  Instead  of  feeding  children's  minda 
with  digestible  and  strengthening  food,  such  as  they  crave,  we  drug 
them  with  such  stupefying  formulas  as  S8^  aitch^  oh,  ee,  for  shoe;  as 
the  French,  too  (see  p.  289,  Jan.  No.),  used  to  put  them  through  se  he 
oh  ooee  iks^  for  the  same  two  sounds  in  choux,  E  ver}*^  teacher  in  actual 
practice,  and  every  school  that  is  preparing  teachers  for  fullest  useful- 
nesS;  should  make  a  test  of  these  important  changes  of  method.  —  W. 
G.  Waeing,  in  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Political  geography  sets  out  with  the  question:  "What  relation 
has  the  earth  to  man?  If  individuals  are  isolated,  placed  by  them- 
selves like  Robinson  Crusoe,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  achieve  a 

high  civilization. 

They  cannot  make  use  of  nature  around  them.  Only  by  combina- 
tion in  the  form  of  society  can  man  realize  his  rational  well-being. 
To  a  savage,  geography  has  very  little  interest.  He  wishes  to  know 
only  where  the  wild  game  most  abounds,  or  where  to  find  the  best 
stream  for  fishing. 

Civilized  man  builds  towns,  and  begins  to  own  real  estate;  then  in- 
ternal commerce  and  the  rights  of  property  develop.  Money,  the 
universal  solvent  of  values  is  invented  —  by  it  all  property  can  be 
measured,  and  thus  becomes  exchangeable. 

Commerce  is  the  feature  that  characterizes  complete  civilizationi 
and  commerce  is  the  central  interest  of  Political  Geography  -^  conse- 
quently of  all  geography. 

Commerce  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  exchange  of  articles  of 
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food,  clothing,  and  shdlter,  although  this  is  its  elementary  {brm.  It 
is  chiefly  important  in  the  exchange  of  spiritual  products  —  ixwtitu- 
tions,  ideas,  .arts.  The  interchange  of  manners  and  castoms  takes 
place  with  the  interchange  of  commodities  of  industry. 

Bailroads  are  great  civilizers. 

Commerce  creates  wealth.  This  seems  at  first  paradoxical,  but  it  is 
«asy  to  understand:  to  increase  the  value  of  anything  is  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  its  possessor. 

To  make  a  worthless  thing  valuable  is  to  add  wealth  to  the  com- 
munity. Now  it  is  evident  that  a  natural  production  is  of  no  use  un- 
til it  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  man,  —  brought  into  market  — 
and  commerce  performs  this  precise  function:  it  brings  together  the 
producer  and  consumer,  and  thus  renders  productions  —  otherwise 
useless  for  want  of  a  market  —  a  source  of  wealth.  The  raw  material 
goes  to  the  manufacturer,  and  thence  to  the  consumer. 

All  things  get  distributed  and  equalized  by  commerce.  It  gives  to 
each  geographical  locality  the  productions  of  all  others.  Thus  it  is 
the  central  pivot  around  which  this  branch  of  education  turns. 

The  problem  is  to  find  what  is  the  relation  of  each  place  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Hence  we  ask  what  does  it  produce /or  the  rest  of 
the  world,  what  does  it  demand  in  return,  and  what  are  the  means  of 
transit  to  and  fro?  First  in  importance  come  the  great  emporiums 
of  the  world  and  their  relations:  Liverpool,  New  York,  London, 
Paris,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  the  rest. 

Instead  of  employing  pupils  in  drawing  maps  of  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  so  as  to  learn  in  detail  the  position  of  the  glaciers,  the 
passes,  etc.,  one  would  work  to  more  purpose  to  show  the  modem 
States  system  of  Europe  —  to  point  out  for  example,  such  relations  as 
follow  from  the  position  of  the  two  great  grain  ports,  Dantzic  and 
Odessa. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  a  far  more  practical  course  to  pursue,  and 
that  it  is  at  the  same  time  awakening  to  the  minds  of  youth  and  pro- 
ductive of  habits  of  close  thinking. 

Besides  this,  we  are  called  upon  to  give,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
such  an  education  to  the  rising  generation  as  will  fit  it  for  political 
insight  and  wise  statesmanship. 

This  department  of  Geography,  involving  as  it  does  the  elements  of 
political  economy,  is  the  corner  stone  of  such  education,  and  sihonld 
be  laid  with  due  care  and  earnest  regard  for  the  result. 

W.  T.  BLlrbib. 
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REFORMS  NEEDED. 


The  great  reform  needed  in  our  public  schools  is  to  postpone  rea- 
soning to  the  higher  grammar  classes  and  to  the  high  schools,  and 
give  attention  to  the  powers  of  perception  and  imagination,  and  the 
acquisition  of  skill. 

It  is  worse  than  useless  for  a  child  to  explain  his  arithmetic  until 
he  has  acquired  rapidity  and  certainty  in  ciphering;  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  study  spelling  and  grammar  before  the  child  can  read  flu- 
ently and  intelligently. 

Let  the  teacher  state  and  solve  a  question  on  the  blackboard^  then 
state  one  for  the  class  to  solve  on  their  slates.  Let  the  question  re* 
quire  but  few  figures;  better  solve  ten  questions  requiring  in  all  four 
hundred  figures,  than  four  questions  requiring  five  hundred  figures. 

Let  the  teacher  read  a  sentence,  then  require  the  child  to  read  it; 
let  the  teacher  and  the  class  in  concert,  read  alternate  sentences;  bet- 
ter thus  read  three  pages,  instead  of  having  the  pupil  stammer  and 
spell  out  one  page. 

By  this  rational  method  of  teaching  reading  and  arithmetic  to 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  they  become  vastly  better  math- 
ematicians, spellers,  readers,  and  writers;  I  know  it  by  testing  it  on 
hundreds  of  children. 

.  Nor  is  there  anythinc:  in  this  inconsistent  with  the  drill  of  the  pub- 
lic school;  it  has  been  in  public  schools  that  I  have  seen  its  success- 
ful working. 

The  time  thus  saved  from  the  ingenious  and  injurious  torture  of 
the  spelling  book  and  mental  arithmetic  may  be  advantageously  used 
in  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  imagina- 
tion. In  the  very  process  of  saving  you  give  the  pupil  more  skill  and 
more  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  arts  of  using  language  and  using 
numbers  than  is  given  by  the  usual  modes.  Thos.  Hill. 

A  writer  in  an  educational  monthly  regards  it  as  a  vital  error  in  the 
common  method  of  teaching  reading  that,  while  children  acquire  a 
good  degree  of  elecutionary  skill  and  cultivate  the  power  of  expres- 
sion, the  power  of  obtaining  ideas  from  the  printed  page  and  by  means 
of  the  eye  only^  is  more  rarely  secured.  In  other  words,  while  tone, 
emphasis,  inflection  and  general  expression  are  good,  they  too  gener- 
ally fail  to  indicate  to  the  teacher  whether  the  thought  presented  by 
the  printed  words  is  fairly  lodged  in  the  mind  of  the  learner.  He 
2  — Vol.  IX.— No.  5 
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instanced  a  class  of  forty  pupils  who  had  passed  through  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  graded  schools,  who,  at  the  time  of  writing,  were  in  a  high 
school,  yet  not  one  of  the  class  understood  the  sentence,  "  Worth 
makes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the  fellow/^  One  boy  ventured  the 
substitute,  ^^  Riches  make  the  gentleman,  the  want  of  them  the  com- 
mon man."  The  writer  adds,  "  The  pupils  are  not  poor  scholars;  with 
few  exceptions,  they  learn  their  lessons  fairly  and  recite  as  well  as 
pupils  generally,  but  they  betray  a  weakness  in  the  comprehension  of 
language,  an  inability  to  discover  the  relation  between  ideas  that,  to 
say  the  least,  is  unfortunate.  That  our  instruction,  if  not  our  system 
of  instruction,  is  respcmsible  for  this  disagreeable  want  of  common 
sense  I  verily  believe." 

Let  us  strive  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  always  be  sure  that  the 
words  upon  the  lips  of  the  student  are  the  signs  of  ideas  in  his  mind. 
The  recitation  must  also  be  made  the  means  of  cultivating  the  power 
of  expression. 

I  would  make  a  part  of  the  recitation  a  drill  exercise  in  expression* 
With  the  exception  of  the  annunciation  of  scientific  principles,  mathe- 
matical axioms  and  formulas,  I  would  discourage  memoriter  exercises  in 
the  language  of  the  text-book.  Clear  and  complete  sentences  should 
be  expressed  and  diligence  should  be  used  to  prevent  bad  habits  of 
articulation,  wrong  inflections  and  drawling  (ones,  which  contribute 
to  bad  reading. — Eclectic  Teacher, 


WHAT  SPELLING  SHOULD  WE  TEACH? 

1.  Certainly  not  the  whole  of  the  words  in  the  dictionary.  How 
many  pupils  will  require  to  learn  all?    None. 

2.  Not  by  giving  dictation  lessons  only  from  the  reading  books. 
You  cannot  spell  the  whole  of  the  words  in  the  books  at  dictation 
lessons,  and  if  you  could,  they  contain  only  a  limited  number  of  words, 
and  these  not  always  the  words  which  a  boy  or  girl  would  be  likely 
to  use  in  practical  life. 

3.  Not  by  giving  mere  lists  of  words  selected  from  the  reading  book 
or  any  other  book.  Words  should  be  spelled  in  connection,  so  that 
more  than  spelling  may  be  taught  at  the  same  time. 

4.  The  pupils  should  be  drilled  in  the  spelling  of  the  words  which 
they  will  be  likely  to  write  in  conducting  correspondence,  keeping 
accounts,  etc.    Those  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  spell  the  technical 
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words  used  in  any  special  department  of  science  or  learning  may  do 
80  after  leaving  the  public  school.  How  can  we  best  accomplish  the 
desired  result  of  familiarizing  the  pupils  with  the  correct  spelling  of 
th<)  words  they  will  have  to  make  use  of  on  paper  in  after  life?  In 
two  ways: 

First,  By  preparing  a  series  of  dictation  lessons  which  will  contain 
the  words  deemed  most  important  by  the  teacher.  These  lessons 
should  include  household  terms,  names  of  family  relationships,  kinds 
of  clothing  and  food,  parts  of  the  body,  parts  of  a  house  and  articles 
of  furniture,  words  relating  to  farming  and  the  various  trades,  the 
animal,  the  mineral  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  etc. 

Second.  By  teaching  spelling  by  composition  as  soon  as  pupils  are 
old  enough  to  express  themselves  fluently  on  paper.  In  this  way  the 
teacher  can  learn  the  words  in  each  child's  own  vocabulary  which  he 
is  likely  to  spell  incorrectly.  These  are  the  words  which  should  be 
most  persistently  drilled  upon.  Each  pupil  should  keep  a  list  of  all 
he  ever  misspelled  at  school,  either  in  a  special  note  book,  or  in  a  cer- 
tain part  of  his  dictation  book.  It  is  better  to  have  a  note  book,  into 
which  words  missed  may  be  copied  'from  time  to  time.  Such  a  book 
would  of  great  value  to  a  man  all  through  life.  —  Central  School 
Journal. 


-•-♦-•- 


Vacation  Idlbitoss. — It  is  possible  to  have  too  much  vacation. 
There  are  some  teachers  who  wish  it  were  vacation  all  the  time,  and 
many  pupils  catch  their  spirit.  A  successful  man  is  never  idle.  To 
him  change  of  occupation  is  rest  and  recreation.  Industry  is  not  an 
eccentricity.  John  Wesley  was  always  busy.  ^^  Leisure  and  I,"  he 
writes,  '^  have  taken  leave  of  one  another.  I  propose  to  be  busy  as 
long  as  I  live,  if  my  health  is  so  long  indulged  me."  "  Lord,  let  me 
not  live  to  be  useless,"  was  the  prayer  he  uttered  after  seeing  one 
whom  he  had  long  known  as  an  active  and  useful  magistrate  reduced 
by  age  to  be  ^^  a  picture  of  human  nature  in  disgrace,  feeble  in  bo4y 
and  mind,  slow  of  speech  and  understanding."  He  rose,  early,  lived 
temperately,  was  in  perpetual  locomotion,  read  history,  poetry  and 
philosophy  on  horseback,  and  traveled  one  hundred  thousand  miles 
in  that  manner  in  his  life.  Cotton  Mather  was  equally  industrious, 
and  so  chary  of  his  words  that  he  laid  down  special  rules  for  conver- 
sation. He  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  suggestion  many  editors 
and  business  men  now  have  posted  up  in  their  rooms,  ^^  This  is  my 
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busy  d  ly;"  for  he  wrote  over  his  study  door,  in  capital  letters,  "  Be 
short."  But  his  diary  abounds  with  censures  of  himself,  "  Time  so 
mis-spent  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  called  life."  At  the  end  of  one 
year's  diary  he  writes,  "  A  year  of  forfeited  life; "  at  the  end  of  another, 
"  A  year  whirled  away  in  sin  and  sloth." 

Teachers  who  in  vacation  go  around  in  listless  inactivity,  getting 
ready  for  school  work,  are  always  sure  to  be  as  great  drones  in  school 
as  out  of  it.  Idleness  never  prepares  for  activity.  Change  of  work  is 
absolutely  demanded,  but  a  want  of  work,  never.  If  the  mind  is  tired 
of  mathematics,  a  study  of  the  sciences  would  be  a  rest,  or  if  too  close 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  languages,  a  course  of  mathematical 
study  would  be  recreation. 

Great  workers  have  been  proverbially  long  livers.  Take  William 
CuUen  Bryant  as  an  example.  Those  who  are  great  workers  and  die 
young  would  have  died  younger  if  they  had  not  worked  so  hard. 
Work  never  kills  men,  they  rust  out  and  decay  often,  but  never  die 
of  over-work.  This  is  one  of  the  grandest  humbugs  of  the  present 
age.  Be  busy,  active,  keep  the  body  in  good  condition  by  plenty  of 
exercise,  have  something  in  the  mind  always,  be  a  hard  student,  never 
let  up,  and  you  will  live  as  long  as  you  desire.  —  Barnes^  EducatiotKd 

Monthly. 

♦ 

iNDOLEin:  Pupils.  —  The  pupil,  from  early  training,  or  from  his 
naturally  sluggish  disposition,  may  be  averse  to  doing  school  work, 
and  will  resort  to  any  means,  not  even  stopping  short  of  deception  at 
times,  to  avoid  the  preparation  of  his  lessons.  He  comes  unprepared, 
day  after  day  —  some  of  his  lessons  have  been  neglected — he  cares 
nothing  for  the  healthy  tone  of  public  opinion  prevailing  in  the  class, 
and  prefers  a  seat  near  its  foot,  to  any  active  efi^ort  on  his  part  to  rise 
higer.  Emulation  has  no  effect  on  him;  he  is  in  a  sphere  of  his  own, 
80  far  removed  from  his  fellows  as  to  be  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  incentives  which  actuate  most  children.  What  is  the 
teacher  to  do  here?  To  give  him  up  as  a  bad  case,  and  allow  his  ex- 
ample to  induce,  perhaps,  one  or  two  others  to  do  likewise?  To  rest 
satisfii-d  with  the  knowledge  of  his  class,  as  a  whole  is  doing  well,  and 
that,  by  allowing  this  case  to  pass  unnoticed,  he  is  escaping  from  a 
great  deal  of  unpleasant  school  work?  By  no  means.  He  is  a  case 
which  will  test  how  thoroughly  he  understands  the  motives  and  has 
mastered  the  character  of  his  pupils.    He  should  try  expedient  after 
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expedient,  always  kindly,  but  firmly,  and  aboye  all  he  should  not 
despair  of  ultimate  success.  Let  him  remember  in  the  words  of  Horace 
Mann,  that  "  there  is  always  an  avenue  through  which  a  child's  mind 
can  be  reached;  failures  come  from  a  want  of  sagacity  and  persever^ 
ance  i.n  seeking  it." 

As  a  skillful  physician,  when  called  on  to  see  see  a  patient,  suffer- 
ing from  some  serious  complaint,  makes  an  exhaustive  diagnosis,  in- 
quires into  the  previous  habits  and  conditions  of  life  of  his  patient, 
notes  the  nature  of  his  constitution,  etc.,  before  venturing  to  prescribe 
for  him,  so  should  the  teacher,  when  called  on  to  treat  a  case  of  con- 
firmed indolence,  ascertain  all  the  facts  which  will  throw  light  on  it, 
and  treat  it  accordingly.  He  should  note  who  his  companions  are  at 
school  and  at  home,  what  he  does  at  home,  the  nature  of  the  home 
influence  to  which  he  is  subjected.  These  latter  may  appear  to  some 
as  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  a  teacher;  but  at  school  being  in  loco 
parentis^  he  can  never  properly  understand  a  pupil^s  motives  nor 
thoroughly  sympathise  with  him  till  he  knows^perfectly  his  home-life. 
Having,  as  thoroughly  as  he  can,  mastered  the  motives  and  made  him- 
self perfectly  acquainted  with  the  pupil,  the  teacher  is  now  in  a  con- 
dition to  try  to  remedy  his  carelessness  and  idleness. — Canada  School 
Journal. 


Hints.  —  Have  a  clear,  well-defined  idea  of  the  kind  of  school  you 
want.  Have  in  mind  an  imaginary  model-school,  but  do  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  you  fail  many  times  before  you  attain  this;  each  day's 
determined  work  will  bring  it  nearer.  Teach  pupils  how  to  study. 
Teach  them  how  to  get  from  a  book  the  thoughts  which  it  contaias. 
Teach  pupils  to  attend  to  business,  to  do  the  work  assigned  them  at 
the  proper  time,  and  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  In  hearing  recita- 
tions, be  interested  yourself;  be  enthusiastic;  have  a  soul  in  the  work. 
If  anything  unpleasant  has  occurred  during  the  day  between  the 
teacher  and  any  of  the  pupils,  never  allow  the  school  to  close  without 
dropping  some  pleasant  word,  which  will  cause  all  to  leave  the  room 
with  good  feeling.  Cultivate  in  pupils,  as  far  as  possible,  self-respect 
and  self-government.  Never  attempt  to  ferret  out  mischief  without 
certainty  of  success;  better  let  it  pass  than  fail  in  the  attempt.  In 
governing  your  school,  do  not  lower  yourself  to  the  level  of  your  pupils, 
but  always  be  dignified  in  your  deportment  in  all  the  little  things  that 
pertain  to  the  government  of  your  school,  thus  silently  and  imper- 
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ceptibly  lifting  them  up  to  a  higher  standard.  Teach  your  pupils  to 
study  from  love  of  it.  All  the  knowledge  you  force  them  to  acquire 
will  prove  worthless.  Better  a  thousand  times  turn  your  pupils  out 
to  play  than  keep  them  in  during  recess  to  get  their  lessons.  If  you 
cannot  make  study  attractive  to  your  pupils,  quit  the  profession. 


Recitation.  —  A  portion  of  the  recitation  hour  should  be  spent  in 
giving  instruction.  One  of  the  daily  complaints  of  parents  is  that 
teachers  assign  lessons  to  be  learned  at  home  and  to  be  merely  re- 
cited at  school.  The  complaint,  we  fear,  is  in  too  many  cases  well 
grounded,  and  should  receive  the  attention  of  all  earnest  teachers. 
Judicious  instruction  is  necessary  at  almost  every  recitation.  As  a 
general  thing  instruction  should  not  be  given  when  the  lesson  is  as- 
signed, which  would  remove  all  difiSculties  in  the  student^s  way.  Let 
him  have  the  the  advantage  of  grappling  with  them,  if  not  the  joy  of 
mastering  them,  before  he  comes  to  recite.  At  the  recitation  let  the 
difficulties  be  explained,  illustrations  and  new  facts  thrown  in  to  in- 
crease the  knowledge  and  interest  of  the  learner.  Of  course  this  must 
be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  violate  a  cardinal  point  in  teaching  — 
^^  that  the  pupil  should  never  be  told  what  he  can  be  led  to  find  out 
for  himself.^'  Here  the  skill  and  tact  of  the  teacher  are  brought  into 
exercise. 

The  ''  talking  machine  "  in  the  teacher's  chair  may  multiply  "words 
without  wisdom;"  it  is  the  teacher  only  who,  comprehending  fiiUy 
the  scholar's  difficulties,  will  be  likely  to  use  the  right  means  for  their 
removal. 

One  plan  that  I  have  often  found  successful  is  to  require  different 
pupils,  each  in  his  own  language,  to  explain  and  illustrate  matters  of 
doubt,  and  then,  if  necessary,  to  call  upon  the  listeners  to  criticise  the 
stuteuients  made.  By  this  means  not  only  are  the  "knotty  points" 
made  clear,  but  habits  of  quick  attention  and  correct  judgment  are 
formed.  —  Eclectic  Teacher. 


A  Necessity.  —  "A  good  educational  paper  is  not  a  luxury  to  a 
teacher,  but  a  necessity  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with,"  says  a  princi- 
pal of  one  of  the  leading  seminaries  of  New  England,  in  a  letter  now 
before  us.  "In  what  sense  is  it  a  necessity?"  is  the  interrogative 
reply  of  a  teacher  who  takes  no  educational  paper,  who  reads  none, 
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but  still  finds  occupation  and  wages  by  service  in  the  school-room 
Our  reply  would  be  also  after  the  Socratic  method.  You  are  a 
teacher?  Yes.  One  who  desires  to  be  a  good  teacher  of  children? 
Yes.  An  intelligent  teacher?  Truly.  A  teacher  growing  in  knowl- 
edge? Yes.  Desirous  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the 
thoughts,  plans,  and  methods  of  our  best  teachers?  Certainly.  What 
means  do  you  possess  of  making  such  intelligent  progress?  I  use  the 
best  text-books  which  I  can  obtain  in  my  studies.  That  is  well,  but 
do  these  add  to  your  stores  of  general  and  professional  knowledge? 
No.  Do  these  kindle  your  zeal  in  your  professional  work?  Not  es- 
pecially. Have  you  any  regular  plan  of  study  or  reading  which  does 
enable  you  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  as  do  other  professional  people, 
such  as  the  lawyer  or  the  doctor?  No,  I  have  none;  I  have  never 
regarded  that  as  essential;  or,  if  I  have,  have  considered  it  a  demand 
I  could  easily  dispense  with,  as  my  pupils  and  patrons  will  hardly 
recognize  the  failure.  Can  you  satisfy  your  own  need  of  personal 
improvement,  and  your  own  larger  usefulness  to  yourself  as  well  as 
others,  by  such  reasoning?  —  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education, 
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DEFENSE  OP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


When  I  was  in  Wittenberg,  in  Germany,  where  Luther  nailed  up 
his  theses  against  the  church-door,  I  saw  there  in  bronze,  in  raised 
letters,  the  propositions  he  defended  in  the  first  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. Under  universal  suffrage  there  is  or  will  be  needed  a  second 
Protestant  reformation,  to  rescue  the  school,  as  the  first  did  the  Bible. 
I  beg  leave  to  nail  upon  the  door  of  this  Boston  audience  hall  certain 
American  propositions  as  to  schools  for  the  people.  I  should  be 
grieved  if  the  hammer  should  have  an  apologetic  sound  as  it  fastens 
up  the  propositions  which  I  propose  to  stand  by,  although  I  can  do 
no  more  than  nail  them  up  to-day.    They  are  these: 

1.  The  education  of  poor  children  is  the  Plymouth  Rock  of  Ameri- 
can liberty. 

2.  No  more  mischievous  lie  is  in  public  circulation  than  the  asser- 
tion that  the  high  schools  are  maintained  by  the  poor  man^s  money. 
The  poor  man  pays  only  a  poll  tax.'  The  rich  support  the  high 
Bchools. 

3.  The  education  of  poor  children,  until  they  show  of  what  they 
are  capable,  is  the  only  measure  that  can  give  the  state  the  full 
strength  of  its  citizens. 
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4.  Children  are  not  educated  to  this  degree  in  the  common  schools; 
but  the  abler  of  them  may,  in  the  high  schools,  awaken  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  capacities. 

5.  So  far  from  its  being  an  objection  to  high  schools  that  they  teach 
the  poor  and  ignorant  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  the 
merit  of  high  schools  is  that  they  awaken  in  poor  children  that  have 
capacity  a  dissatisfaction  with  their  condition  and  an  omnipresent 
spirit  of  aspiration  and  self-help. 

6.  Educated  only  in  the  rudiments  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
the  mass  of  poor  children,  even  when  of  equal  natural  ability  with 
the  sons  of  the  rich,  are  not  likely  to  obtain  an  equipment  that  will 
enable  them  to  compete  with  rich  men^s  children,  educated  well. 

7.  The  abolition  of  the  high  schools,  open  to  the  poor,  tends,  there- 
fore, to  widen  the  chasm  between  the  children  of  rich  and  poor,  and 
to  make  of  the  latter  an  inferior  class. 

8  American  institutions  cannot  bear  the  existence  of  permanent 
and  hereditary  class  distinctions,  based  merely  on  birth  and  wealth. 

9.  The  high  schools  are  needed  as  much  as  military,  naval,  and  ag- 
ricultural schools.  The  latter  are  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
although  only  a  few  attend  them.  The  benefit  they  confer  on  the 
whole  people  is  the  justification  of  the  tax  on  the  whole  people  for 
their  support. 

10.  The  high  schools  are  the  nursery  of  that  united  citizenship 
which  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  American  institutions. 

11.  The  high  schools  are  the  indispensable  nursery  of  teachers  for 
the  public  common  schools. 

12.  They  are  the  nursery  of  industrial  schools,  and  of  the  inventors 
who  spring  from  the  ranks  of  labor. 

13.  They  are  the  nursery  of  colleges,  and  of  the  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  preachers,  which  the  colleges  help  to  prepare  for  the  service  of 
the  people. 

14.  Secondary  instruction  gives  civilization  the  benefit  of  its  best 
leadership.  It  is  a  silver  link  between  the  iron  link  of  primary  and 
the  golden  link  of  liberal  education,  and  gives  the  best  public  men  a 
connection  closer  than  they  would  otherwise  have  with  the  masses, 
and  gives  the  masses  a  confidence  they  would  not  in  America  other- 
wise attain,  in  their  best  educated  public  men. 

15.  High  schools  are  opposed  by  and  to  sectarians,  who  wish  to 
have  all  instruction  in  their  own  hands,  and  who  attack  the  common 
schools,  which  are  the  corner-stone  of  American  civilization. 
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16.  The  assumption  that  the  children  of  atheist  parents  have  such 
rights  that  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States  should  be 
made  atheistic  will  never  be  tolerated  by  the  American  people. 

17.  The  assumption  that  an  Italian  priesthood  are  representatives 
of  Romish  children,  and,  as  a  foreign*  power,  can  make  a  treaty  with 
our  government  and  settle  all  difficulties  by  dividing  the  school  fund 
and  abolishing  the  high  schools '  will  never  succeed  in  the  United 
States. 

The  ages  will  respect  no  state  that  is  not  made  up,  as  the  Plymouth 
monument  is,  of  education,  law,  morality,  freedom,  presided  over  by 
a  genius  having  in  its  arms  the  volume  of  religious  instruction,  of  po- 
litical sanity,  of  patriotism,  of  pure  homes,  of  self-help,  and  pointing 
upward,  to  the  unobscured  celestial  constellations,  with  whose  mo- 
tions our  political  and  educational  movements .  must  harmonize,  if 
they  are  not  to  end  in  chaos.  —  From  a  Lecture  in  Boston^  by  Joseph 
Cook. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  TOWN  SYSTEM. 

Except  in  the  cities,  the  district  system  has  generally  prevailed  in 
this  country.  Every  one  who  has  given  the  matter  an}'  attention  is 
aware  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  system;  and  many  earnest  efforts 
have  been  made  to  remove  the  evil  by  a  change  to  what  is  termed  the 
toum  system. 

In  some  states,  the  town  system  has  been  established  by  law;  4n 
others,  enabling  acts  have  been^  passed  allowing  the  towns  to  abolish 
the  district^  and  establish  the  town  system. 

The  advantages  of  the  town  over  the  district  system  may  here  be 
considered: 

1.  Under  town  supervision,  the  schools  would  all  be  of  the  same 
length,  giving  the  children  in  every  family  an  equal  amount  of  in- 
struction; under  district  supervision,  the  length  of  the  different 
schools  varies  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  weeks  during  the  year.  And' 
as  all  parents  are  taxed  equally,  according  to  their  ability,  to  support 
the  public  schools,  and  as  every  man  is  interested  in  the  education  of 
every  other  man^s  children,  all  should  enjoy  equal  school  advantages. 

2.  Under  town  supervision,  just  so  many  schools  would  be  estab- 
lished as  are  needed,  and  no  more.  Under  the  district  system,  the 
number  of  schools  is  determined  by  old  district  lines,  without  regard 
to  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  provided  for.    The  result  is,  some,  of 
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these  schools  are  crowded  beyond  the  capacity  of  tlje  buildings  to  ac- 
commodate, and  others  are  so  small  that  the  advantages  of  classifica- 
tion and  class  emulation  are  entirely  lost.  And  other  evils  result  in- 
directly from  the  same  cause.  The  small  schools  are  likely  to  employ 
teachers  of  a  lower  grade;  to  have  a  more  stingy  outfit,  and  a  less 
careful  supervision. 

3.  Under  the  town  system,  the  aggregate  expenses  of  common 
schools  would  be  much  diminished.  As  at  present  managed,  much 
money  is  wasted  in  building  school-houses,  employing  teachers,  and  in 
running  the  schools.  I  have  in  mind  an  instance  which  will  illus- 
trate. There  were  in  the  town  of  L.  five  schools,  in  all  of  which 
there  were  only  thirty-six  pupils.  In  one  other  school,  in  the  same 
town,  there  was  the  same  number.  Now,  the  one  school  was  not  too 
large  to  be  profitable;  indeed,  it  could  be  managed  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage by  a  single  teacher  than  the  small  school  of  seven  pupils. 
This  large  school  was  in  session  twenty-nine  weeks  during  the  year 
under  review,  at  an  expense  of  $260.  The  five  small  schools,  running 
the  same  number  of  weeks,  with  less  efficient  management  and  less 
satisfactory  results,  cost  $2,430.  This  gives  us  the  practical  solution 
in  figures  which  "do  not  lie."  In  the  large  school,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  twenty-nine  weeks'  schooling  was  $7.22  for  each  pupil:  in 
the  small  schools  for  the  same  time,  the  actual  expense,  as  estimated 
in  the  town  report,  was  $67.50  per  scholar.  This  estimate  does  not 
include  the  interest  on  the  additional  amount  of  school  property  in- 
vested in  the  five  districts  compared  with  the  one. 

4.  Under  town  supervision,  more  skillful  teachers  can  be  employed, 
and  better  furnished  school-houses  provided,  and  hence  much  more 
profitable  schools  secured.  We  cannot  expect  that  a  district  of  only 
two  or  three  families  having  children  to  educate  will  be  willing  to  in- 
cur the  expense  of  building  a  new  school-house,  and  paying  high  sal- 
aries to  their  teachers. 

But,  under  the  town  system,  all  the  children  in  a  town  would  be 
provided  for  equally^  and  those  in  the  rural  districts  would  enjoy  equal 
advantages  with  those  in  the  large  villages.  This  would  be  an  im- 
portant point  gained,  and  would  result  in  establishing  good  schools 
in  the  place  of  poor  ones  throughout  the  town  and  state. 

5.  The  crowning  advantage  resulting  from  town  supervision  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  graded  school  of  high  order  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  which  would  be  accessible  to  all.  This  school  would 
have  three  departments,  —  the  primary^  the  intermediate^  and  the 
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academic^  —  and  would  afford  excellent  facilities  for  every  grade  of 
pupils  fitting  for  business  and  for  college.  Such  a  town  system  of 
public  schools  would  supplant  the  common  mixed  academies,  leaving^ 
only  a  few  classical  schools  of  high  orcRr,  and  the  higher  seminaries 
and  colleges,  where  the  graduates  of  the  graded  town-schools  could 
finish  their  education. 

6.  More  complete  supervision  of  the  schools  would  be  secured  un- 
der the  town  system.  The  town  board  of  education  would  naturally 
be  composed  of  cultivated  and  efficient  men,  and  would  act  in  con- 
cert for  the  common  good  of  all.  They  would  not  only,  examine,  but 
emplo}^  the  teachers;  and  hence  would  be  able  to  secure  those  who 
are  the  best  qualified  and  adapted  to  the  different  grades  of  the  several 
schools. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  advantages  which  would  result  from 
abolishing  the  district  and  establishing  the  town  system.  The  utility 
of  the  change  has  been  demonstrated  both  in  town  and  state,  where 
the  experiment  has  been  tried.  That  will  be  a  fortunate  day  for  the 
cause  of  education  when  this  true  system  of  public  instruction  shall 
have  been  everywhere  established;  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  parents 
to  demand  and  secure  the  school  system  here  recommended. — OrcuWs 
Parenifs  Manual. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN.  —  VIII. 

[Since  this  sketch  appeared  in  the  Prets^  Dr.  Read  has  passed  from  this  scene  of  existence  to 

another.    Bdrs.] 

A  Dakubl  Read,  LL.  D. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  January,  1856,  Daniel  Read,  LL.  D.,  was 
inaugurated,  at  Madison,  as  professor  of  mental  philosophy,  logic, 
rhetoric  and  English  literature,  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In 
1861,  his  chair  was  changed  so  as  to  include  mental,  ethical,  and  po- 
litical science,  rhetoric  and  English  literature.  This  position  he  re- 
tained until  1866,  when  he  left  the  State.  He  was  born  near  Marietta, 
Ohio,  June  24,  1805.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  placed  as  a  pupil  in  the 
Cincinnati  academy,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Xenia  academy,  Ohio. 
In  1819,  he  commenced  preparation  for  college,  in  Athens,  in  that 
State,  graduating  at  the  Ohio  University,  with  the  highest  honors  of 
his  class  in  1824.  He  afterward  read  law  for  a  time,  but  was  induced 
finally  to  accept  the  position  of  preceptor  in  the  academy  of  the  in- 
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stitution  in  Athens  where  he  had  graduated.  Subsequently,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practiced  his  profession.  He  was  not 
X)nly  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  political  economy  and  consti- 
tutional law  in  the  Ohio  Uifiversity,  but  became  vice-president  of 
that  institution.  In  1840,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  visitors  to 
West  Point;  and,  as  secretary  of  the  board,  he  prepared  its  report  for 
that  year.  In  1843,  he  was  elected  professor  of  ancient  languages  in 
the  Indiana  State  University,  which  he  accepted,  resigning  for  that 
purpose  his  professorship  at  Athens.  In  1850^  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indiana  constitutional  convention.  In  1856,  he  came  to 
Wisconsin.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Lathrop,  in  1866,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia,  holding  that 
position  until  July  4, 1876,  when  he  resigned  and  retired  from  college 
life. 

For  fifty  years.  Dr.  Read  had  been  in  commission  as  a  university 
officer;  almost  constantly  engaged,  through  all  that  time,  in  the  rou- 
tine of  a  professor's  every -day  work.  By  holding  up  before  his  pupils 
examples  of  high  effort,  and  by  his  own  presence  and  assistance,  he 
inspired  them  with  enthusiasm  in  their  studies.  His  punctuality  in 
duties  as  teacher  was  only  excelled  by  the  preparation  made  by  him 
for  the  class-room.  He  taught  his  pupils  how  to  study,  how  to  leaiii, 
how  to  classify  their  knowledge,  and  how  to  use  it.  His  Yacations 
were  usually  employed  in  visiting  colleges,  libraries,  polytechnic  insti- 
tutions, or  educational  associations,  it  being  his  especial  delight  to 
consult  with  leading  American  educators.  While  in  Wisconsin,  he 
was  recognized  as  an  able  teacher,  as  a  high-minded  citizen,  and  as 
active  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  educational  advancement.  He  was 
energetic  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  University,  exerting  him- 
self particularly  in  measures  relating  to  the  concentration  of  funds 
to  make  it  a  strong  institution.  Dr.  Read  has  not  only  given  his  life 
to  the  one  single  object  of  education  in  the  West  and  in  Western 
State  Universities,  but  it  has  been  given  with  a  devotedness  and  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  worthy  of  gi^at  praise.  Although  a  life-long  ed- 
ucator, eminent  in  his  profession,  he  has  ever  been  conservative  in  his 
opinions  and  actions,  and  in  no  wise  a  partisan.  In  the  ten  years  of 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  he 
achieved  a  success  which  finds  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  similar 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  He  cared  for  and  looked  after  its  in- 
terests, —  its  finances,  its  property,  its  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
its  library,  its  grounds,  its  departments.  Such  a  man,  the  central 
west  will  long  remember  with  honor. 
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Dr.  Read  has  made  his  appearance  as  a  writer  before  the  public  in 
yarioas  ways,  —  in  reports,  memorials,  eulogies,  addresses,  and  in  other 
lorms  of  communication.  He  has  written  newspaper  articles  almost 
constantly  from  youth,  on  many  topics  which  have  interested  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Missouri;  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  Wisconsin.  Matters  of  education,  internal  improvement, 
banking,  tariff,  and  questions  of  constitutional  reform,  have  received 
his  attention.  His  numerous  addresses  have  been  delivered  before 
various  state  legislatures,  national  educational  conventions,  and  pop- 
ular assemblies.  They  cover  a  variety  of  subjects,  —  "  Common 
School  Education,"  "  The  Idea  of  a  State  University,"  '•  The  Study 
of  Civil  Polity,"  ''  Military  Education,"  "  School  Libraries,"  "  Changes 
and  Advances  in  Public  Education."  Of  his  published  eulogies,  may 
be  mentioned  with  especial  favor,  those  on  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  William  H.  McGuffey.  The  report  of  the 
board  of  visitors  to  West  Point  in  1840,  written  by  him  the  same  year, 
and  commended  in  the  North  American  Review  for  January,  1841,  is 
a  creditable  effort.  The  one  on  ^'The  Reorganization  and  Enlargement 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,"  of  December  20,  1870, 
has  been  extensively  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  docu- 
ments on  university  education  published  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Read  has,  in  his  writings,  few  marked  peculiarities  of  style. 
His  thoughts  are  seldom  commonplace;  his  language,  though  gener- 
ally devoid  of  ornamentation,  is,  at  times,  highly  ornate.  When  he 
has  something  to  say,  he  says  it  without  ^^  fear,  favor  or  affection." 
Thus:  ^^  The  education  of  your  children  is,  next  to  the  salvation  of 
your  souls,  the  greatest  interest  of  human  life."  There  is  conscise- 
ness,  also,  frequently  observable:  ^^To  die  is  the  office  of  the  man, 
simply;  the  conqueror,  the  statesman,  the  chieftain,  has  nothing  to  do 
in  this  great  and  final  work."  There  is  in  his  manner  of  expression 
what  may  be  called  an  effective  indirection.  "  I  do  not  forget,"  said 
he,  when  retiring  from  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
*^  that  among  all  the  religionists  of  this  earth,  in  the  ancient,  the 
mediaeval,  or  the  modern  world,  there  is  not  a  sect  or  tribe  that  wor- 
ship the  setting  sun;  the  object  of  worship  is  the  rising  sun:"  where 
the  "  going  down  "  of  his  own  labors,  because  of  age,  is  delicately  and 
regretfully  referred  to.  It  is  this  sensibility  which  leads  him  fre- 
quently to  indulge  in  poetical  quotations;  as  in  the  following  from 
bis  inaugural  address  ddivered  in  Madison,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
taking  his  chair  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin:    "  No  age  can  de- 
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vise  a  scheme  of  edacatiou  for  succeeding  ages.  R  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose so.  The  world  changes;  it  advances  in  a  thousand  ways;  new 
arts  are  invented;  change  is  the  yery  order  of  universal  nature. 

•  The  eternal  Pan 
Who  layeth  the  world's  incessant  plan 
Halteth  never  in  one  shape, 
But  forever  doth  escape 
Into  new  forms.' 

Laws,  governments,  and  civilization  change.  Men  must  be  educated 
for  their  own  age,  not  for  another."  But,  in  observing  this  use,  by 
the  writer  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  it  never  occurs  to  us  that  the 
object  is  a  display  of  much  reading  or  great  learning;  and  such,  surely, 
is  very  far  from  Dr.  Read^s  intention.  It  is  a  deference  paid  by  him 
to  the  happy  expression  of  others  —  to  great  thoughts,  found  clothed 
in  excellent  language  —  which  leads  him  to  this  indulgence.  The 
following  from  his  *'  Education,  a  Cheap  Defense  of  Nations/'  will 
serve  as  an  exemplification. 

It  [education]  is  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  the  best  defense  to  a 
republic,  the  only  sure  defense;  a  defense  from  foes  within,  as  well  as 
from  Ibes  without.  What  are  forts  and  arsenals,  what  are  ships  of 
war,  compared  with  the  means  and  instrumentalities  of  knowledge 
and  morality  among  people?  When  will  eyen  popular  governments 
come  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  the  people  —  the  citizens  — 
that  constitute  their  strength  and  greatness?  that  men  —  yirtnous 
and  enlightened  men  —  knowing  their  rights  and  duties  as  men  and 
citizens,  are  the  only  real  glory  and  protection  of  a  republic? 

*  What  constitutes  a  state  t 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 

Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perAime  to  pride. 
No  I    Men,  high-minded  men, 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain ! 

These  constitute  a  state.' " 

C.  W.  BuTTEBFiBLD,  in  University  Press. 


■♦-♦-^ 


A  GIFT  much  expected,  is  paid  not  given. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  ANP  ANSWERS. 

ABOUT  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  What  are  the  proceedings,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  land 
commissioners  to  the  alteration  of  a  district  indebted  to  the  state? 

A.  Let  the  order  be  made  as  usual,  by  the  town  board,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  district  boards  obtained  and  endorsed  upon  it,  if  practical 
ble,  and  then  let  it  be  submitted  to  the  commissioners,  with  a  request 
for  their  consent.  The  order  should  clearly  state  the  alterations  pro- 
posed. 

Q.  If  a  village,  embracing  one  district  and  part  of  a  joint  district, 
becomes  a  city,  with  no  provisions  in  the  charter  as  to  schools,  what 
is  the  effect  of  the  change  as  to  the  school  boards  and  the  two  dis- 
tricts? 

A.  The  boards  remain  just  as  they  were;  will  continue  to  be 
elected,  as  before,  at  the  annual  district  meetings.  The  districts  also 
remain  the  same,  being  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  422. 

Q.  Can  money  be  apportioned  by  the  town  clerk  to  a  district  which 
has  no  legal  organization  ? 

A.  A  district  has  not  lost  its  rights  because  it  has  lost  its  organiza- 
tion. The  town  clerk  will  apportion,  without  reference  to  that.  If 
there  is  no  district  treasurer  to  receive  the  money,  the  town  treasurer 
will  of  course  wait  till  one  is  elected  or  appointed,  before  he  pays 
over  any  money. 

Q.  Can  a  district  have  two  school  houses? 

A.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not,  if  two  are  needed. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  adjourn  a  special  district  meeting? 

A.  Certainly;  read  section  427,  and  subdivision  4  of  section  430. 

HIGH^SCHOOL. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  ^'  five  years,^^  in  section  496,  school  code,  as 
amended  by  section  4  ot  chapter  245,  laws  of  1879. 

A.  The  aid  is  extended  once  a  year,  and  is  paid  to  such  schools  as 
were  maintained  during  the  last  preceding  school  year,  not  less  than 
three  months*  This  aid  will  be  extended  to  no  school  for  more  than 
five  years;  that  is,  not  more  than  five  times. 

Q.  Can  a  pupil  seeking  admission  to  a  high  school  claim  exemption 
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from  examination  in  a  study  which  the  parent  does  not  wish  such 
pupil  to  pursue? 

The  supreme  court  of  Illinois  decided  that  the  exemption  could  be 
claimed,  in  such  a  case,  and  that  the  pupil  must  be  admitted  if  other- 
wise fitted.  The  effects  of  such  a  ruling  can  be  appreciated  by  expe- 
rienced teachers,  but  such  it  may  be  feared  is  the  present  status  of  the 
law.  It  would  seem  more  appropriate  that  such  exemption  be  asked 
and  granted  as  a  favor.  The  rights  and  interests  of  the  school  as  a 
whole  are  higher  than  those  of  any  indiyidual  pupil. 

MISCELLAKEOUS. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  with  boys  who  wantonly  injure  and  defSace 
the  school  house  and  furniture,  if  damages  cannot  be  collected  of  the 
parents? 

A.  Such  boys  may  be  suspended,  and,  if  that  does  not  answer, 
finally  expelled  from  the  sch6ol,  under  section  439. 

Q.  The  district  records  were  all  burnt;  is  the  clerk  liable? 

A.  If  burnt  through  gross  negligence  on  his  part,  he  is  liable.  If 
burnt  by  an  ordinary  accident,  as  the  burning  of  his  own  house,  he  is 
not.    His  liability  would  be  the  greater  if  paid  for  his  services. 

Q.  If  a  tax  payer,  by  misrepresentation,  is  enrolled  and  assessed  in 
the  wrong  district,  and  his  tax  collected  and  paid  over  to  its  treasurer, 
what  can  be  done? 

A.  The  money  can  be  recovered  by  the  district  to  which  it  belongs. 

Q.  Can  old  debts  be  paid  out  of  such  money  as  may  be  on  hand  and 
not  appropriated? 

A.  A  surplus  of  money  in  a  fund,  say  a  building  fund,  may,  by 
vote  of  the  district,  be  applied  to  pay  a  debt  due. 

Q.  We  had  some  drainage  money,  intended  for  the  schools,  but  by 
enlargement  of  the  town,  we  are  out*voted,  and  the  new  town  board 
says  it  must  go  for  roads  and  bridges.    Is  this  lawful? 

A.  The  town  board  is  to  judge  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  money. 
The  primary  use  of  such  money  is  for  drainage,  roads  and  bridges. 

Q.  Can  the  children  of  employes  on  a  county  farm,  which  pays  no 
taxes,'  or  of  mechanics  engaged  in  erecting  new  buildings  on  the 
farm,  claim  free  tuition  in  the  district  school? 

A.  The  children  of  the  employes  can.  The  children  of  the  me- 
chanics employed  as  stated  are  so  entitled,  if  the  district  is  their  legal 
place  of  residence  at  the  time.  The  tuition  of  children  within  the 
district,  supported  at  public  charge,  is  to  be  paid  by  the  county. 
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Q.  If  a  district,  as  a  municipal  corporation,  is  not  liable  to  garnish- 
ment  for  wages  due  to  a  teacher,  as  you  have  stated,  please  tell  why 
it  should  not  be  liable. 

A.  It  may  be  said  to  be  against  public  policy  A  teacher  serves 
the  public.  It  is  for  the  public  interest  that  private  claims  shall  not 
interfere  with  securing  the  services  of  the  best  teachei's. 

Q.  What  is  the  "  year  "  of  teaching  necessary  to  obtain  the  signa- 
ture of  the  State  Superintendent  to  a  normal  school  diploma,  and 
convert  it  into  a  limited  State  certificate? 

A.  It  may  fairly  be  understood  to  be  equivalent  to  the  "  three 
terms  ^^  required  for  a  limited  certificate  granted  on  examination. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  the  80th  of  May  is  or  is  not  a  legal  hol- 
iday? 

A.  The  30th  of  May,  or  *'  Decoration  Day,"  is  now  by  act  of  legis- 
lature, passed  last  winter,  a  legal  holiday. 


Tardiness. — In  the  measures  adopted  to  decrease  cases  of  tardi- 
ness in  school,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  offense  of  an  unnecessa- 
ry tardiness  be  not  considered  by  the  pupils  gaeater  than  that  of  an 
unnecessary  absence.  When  pupils  on  their  way  to  school  find  them- 
selves to  be  tardy,  and  return,  preferring  to  be  absent  the  entire  ses- 
sion rather  than  face  the  disapprobation  of  the  teacher,  the  offense  of 
tardiness  has  been  relatively  too  much  emphasized. 

The  record  of  a  school  that  shows  for  the  month  no  tardinesses 
and  many  absences  is  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  teacher,  al- 
though successful  in  preventing  tardiness,  has  forced  her  pupils  into 
the  greater  evil  of  absence.  Pupils  are  wanted  in  school  during  the 
entire  sesion,  but  two  hours  as  compared  to  three  is  certainly  better 
than  absence.  Aarok  Gove. 


Be  severe  to  yourself  and  indulgent  to  others;  you  thus  avoid  all 
resentment. 

Most  people  will  forgive  a  great  man^s  faults  far  more  readily  than 
they  will  praise  a  small  man's  virtues. 

Silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  an  advantage  as  when  it  is 
made  to  reply  to  calumny  and  defamation. 

Politeness  is  not  always  the  sign  of  wisdom,  but  the  want  of  it 
always  leaves  room  for  the  suspicion  of  folly.  —  Landor. 
3— Vol.  IX.— No.  5 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Prof.  L.  D.  Harvky,  of  Sheboygan,  sends  us  the  following  communication, 
which  we  refer  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  for  consideration.  It  would 
aid  very  greatly  in  securing  reliable  and  satisfactory  statistics  on  the  attendance 
and  tardiness  of  pupils  in  our  public  schools,  if  some  practical  basis  for  each  of 
these  points  was  adopted  by  all  our  principals  and  superintendents:  —  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ezhibitory  Department  in  making  up  its  circular  **  Addressed  to 
Boards  of  Education,  Superintendents,  Etc.''  under  the  head  of  ''  statistics,*' 
calls  for '*  six  per  ceut.  regular  attendance,'*  "  seven  per  cent,  prompt  attend- 
ance."   Prof.  Harvey  says: 

I  suppose  the  object  in  securing  these  statistics  is  to  make  possible  a  compari- 
son of  the  attendance  and  punctuality  of  different  schools. 

In  order  to  make  these  statistics  of  any  value  for  comparative  purposes,  they 
should  be  made  out  on  some  uniform  basis. 

To  know  the  per  centage  of  regular  attendance  of  a  school  and  not  to  know 
what  constitutes  a  member  of  that  school,  nor  what  is  meant  by  attendance,  la 
not  a  very  satisfactory  kind  of  knowledge. 

The  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  "  per  centage  of  prompt  attendance." 

To  know  all  these  facts  and  then,  when  ready  to  institute  the  comparison,  to 
find  that  the  reports  for  each  school  are  based  on  facts  which  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  facts  on  which  the  reports  of  all  other  schools  are  based,  would,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  La  Crosse,  and  in  the  middle  of 
of  July,  have  a  tendency  to  **  wilt "  the  most  enthusiastic  compiler  of  com- 
parative statistics. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  carry  the  craze  for  uniformity  which  prevails  so  ex- 
tensively into  the  basis  of  a  system  of  school  reports,  especially  if  such  reports 
are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  ? 


A  city  superintendent  writes  us:  "I  am  in  with  the  city  superintendent  of 
Appleton  in  a  desire  to  know  why  our  attendance  reports  cannot  be  uniform 
throughout  the  State.  Whatever  shall  be  adopted,  let  us  be  true,  if  our  average 
be  but  fifty  per  cent." 

We  repeat  the  request  that  those  who  can  present  the  best  method  will  do  so, 
and  give  the  reasons  for  it.  —  Eds. 


Editors  Journal:  —  On  the  180  page,  last  number  of  Journal,  you  give  a 
list  of  words  submitted  at  a  competitive  examination  of  teachers  in  New  York. 
I  notice  in  the  list  the  following:  "Poinard,"  *•  scintilate,"  "  exhilerate," 
"  ecstacy." 

Please  give  me  your  authority  for  the  spelling  used.  W.  B.  Baksb. 

Nw>  Richmond. 
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The  printer  coDtrived  to  not  follow  copy  in  these  words,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  proof  of  the  article  was  not  read.  Ecstasy  may  be  written  ecstacy,  but 
this  is  not  the  usual  or  preferred  spelling.  The  other  words  should,  of  course^ 
be  spelled  —  poniard,  scintillate,  and  exhilarate. 


Messrs.  Editors:  —  I  have  a  few  questions  which  I  would  like  to  have  an- 
swered through  the  Ed.  Journal,  lur  May:  Which  of  the  following  sentences 
are  grammatically  correct?  Five  times  three  m  fifteen,  or  five  times  three  are 
fifteen;  five  and  seven  is  twelve, or  five  and  seveu  are  twelve.    (Why?) 

Does  the  population  of  South  America  and  other  foreign  countries,  as  given 
in  Harper's  Geography,  include  the  native  inhabitants,  or  civilized  people  only? 

Windsor.  A  Subscriber. 

Five  times  three  are  fifteen,  and  five  and  seven  are  twelve,  are  correct,  for  the 
reason  that  in  both  cases  the  nominative  is  plural.  We  may  imagine  an  ellip- 
sis and  use  is —  the  sum  of  five  and  seven  is  twelve,  but  this  is  awkward  and 
unnecessary. 

The  population  of  South  America  (25,000,000)  as  given  in  Harper's  Geography, 
p.  76,  includes  all;  on  p.  125,  it  is  given  as  27.000,000.  The  population  of  Mex- 
ico, 9,000,000.  p.  71,  includes  all,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  white  and  black.  So 
in  other  cases,  the  whole  is  meant,  unless  it  is  otherwise  indicated. 


EDITORIAL. 


It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  Hon.  William  Starr, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents.    It  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Hipon,  the  18th  of  last  month,  after  an  illness  of  eleven  days  with  a  malignant 
form  of  erysipelas,  accompanied  with  typhoid  tendencies.    At  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  his  sickness,  he  seemed  to  have  passed  the  crisis  of  the  disease,  and 
his  family  entertained  hopes  of  his  recovery.    But  he  soon  showed  that  his  life 
forces  were  too  far  exhausted  for  him  to  rally,  and  he  gradually  passed  away  in 
periods  of  mental  stupor  and  physical  paroxysm.    During  the  last  three  or  four 
days,  his  organs  of  speech  were  totally  paralyzed;  but  he  was  able   to  indicate 
his  wants  and  to  answer  questions  by  the  movement  of  his  hands.    H  is  percep- 
tive faculties  in  some  stages  of  his  sickness,  received  a  wonderful  illumination. 
While  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him,  at  these  times,  to  use  his  eyesight,  he 
could  clearly  discern  persons  coming  to  his  bed  side,  and  the  articles  of  furni- 
ture  in  his  room.    He  expressed  the  firmest  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
to  secure  divine  guidance  in  his  hours  of  distress.    His  death  was  calm  and 
peaceful,  apparently  without  any  suffering.    His  funeral  services  were  held  un- 
der  the  direction  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  place,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber;  and  they  were  attended  by  a  large  congregation  of  neighbors  and  fk>iends, 
among  whom  were  Regent  Hay,  of  Oshkosh,  and  a  portion  of  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Normal  School  in  that  city.    Other  members  of  the  board  of 
Normal  Regents  would  have  been  present,  if  the  telegrams  sent  them  by  the 
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bereaved  family  had  reached  them  in  time  to  make  the  Joorney  to  Ripon.  His 
remains  were  buried  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  on  the  bl-uff,  lying  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  city,  and  overlooking  a  wide  stretch  of  the  country. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  visit  Mr.  Starr  during  his  illness.  He  was 
then  suffering  great  pain,  but  his  mind  was  clear  and  rational.  He  made  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  operation  of  some  departments  in  the  Normal  Schools.  He 
expressed  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Teachers*  Institutes,  some  sessions  of 
which  he  had  attended  the  two  weeks  previous.  Though  in  charge  of  an  im. 
mense  and  harassing  business  enterprise  of  his  own,  his  mind  seemed  to  dwell 
all  through  his  sickness,  as  it  did  doubtless  when  in  health,  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  freely 
gave  for  several  years  at  least  one-half  of  his  time,  in  correspondence  and  in 
personal  inspection,  to  the  care  of  these  schools ;  and  that  he  regarded  their  pros* 
perity  as  paramount  to  his  own  success  in  business.  A  large  share  of  their 
growth  and  usefulness  is  due  to  his  labors  and  correct  Judgment. 

As  we  expect  to  publish,  before  long,  in  the  Journal,  a  fiill  article  on  the  ser- 
vices and  character  of  Mr.  Starr,  we  forbear  at  the  present  time  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  his  life.  

Ws  gladly  give  space  to  the  following  communication  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
Whitewater  Normal  School.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  similar  testimonials  in 
reference  to  the  labors  of  Hon.  Wm.  Starr  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School  work 
in  the  State,  will  be  adopted  by  the  other  schools  of  the  kind.  It  is  eminently 
fitting  that  this  respect  should  be  paid  to  his  memoiy. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Whitewater,  held 
Friday,  April  15,  1879,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Hon.  Wm.  Starr,  of  Ripon,  on  the  18th  inst.,  passed  from  this 
life  into  the  life  that  remaineth;  and 

Whereas.  He,  for  many  years  was  the  honored  and  honorable  President  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Normal  Schools:  and 

Whereas,  Through  his  many  years  of  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, he  sought  no  unselfish  ends ;  and 

Whereas,  In  our  official  as  well  as  our  social  relations,  we  have  always  found 
him  a  kind,  courteous  and  firm  friend ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  we  recognize  the  loss  of  an  eminent  citizen,  an 
tipright  man.  and  an  able  friend  of  education 

Resolved,  That  the  Normal  Schools  by  his  death  lose  one  of  their  ablest  man- 
agers and  most  efficient  supporters. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  sorrowing  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
this  hour  of  their  overwhelming  grief,  and  assure  them  that,  knowing  what  we 
have  lost,  we  can  the  more  keenly  appreciate  how  irreparable  is  the  loss  in  his 
own  household. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  sent  to  his  family 
and  furnished  to  the  press  for  publication,  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  our  sense 
of  the  great  blow  that  so  many  interests  have  suffered  in  the  death  of  our  friend, 
counselor  and  supporter.  J.  W.  STEARNS, 

W.  S.  Johkson,  Secretary,  President. 


I 
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The  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee  for  the  past  year,  has 
Just  been  received.    Wc  have  examined  it  with  great  interest.    It  forms  a  book 
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of  nearly  three  hundred  pages.  It  contains  the  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  of  the  Su- 
perintendent  of  Schools,  and  of  the  Standing  Committees,  besides  statistical 
tables,  names  and  salaries  of  the  teachers,  the  city  charter  relating  to  the  schools, 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  and  the  graded  course  of  instruction. 
In  all  these  documents  a  vast  f\ind  of  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  schools  of  the  city,  is  supplied.  Their  schools  number  twenty-five,  and  em- 
brace all  the  grades  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  with  its  academic  and 
normal  departments.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  232  —  50  gentle- 
men and  182  ladies.  In  the  twenty-five  school  buildings  there  are  12,760  seats 
for  pupils.  The  whole  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  was 
16,024,  leaving  Just  20,000 of  those  of  school  age  in  the  city  not  attending.  Of  the 
latter,  8,810  were  taught  in  the  private  schools,  which  numbered  fifty  five.  The 
public  schools  cost  last  year  $180,164.83,  of  which  sum  $161,954.70  were  paid  to 
the  teachers.  The  total  expenses  per  pupil  on  the  number  enrolled  in  the  Nor- 
mal Department,  $124.28;  in  the  Academic  Department  of  the  High  School, 
$47.44;  and  in  all  the  other  schools,  I10.6Q.  The  school  property  is  valued  at 
$680,578.00. 

The  leading  improvements  in  the  operation  of  the  schools  last  year,  were  the 
completion  of  two  large  school  buildings  in  different  districts,  the  unexam- 
pled increase  in  the  attendance  of  pupils,  the  higher  standard  of  scholarship 
attained  among  the  teachers  of  all  grades,  and  the  consequent  superior  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  their  work  given,  the  transfer  of  the  High  school  to  a  sep- 
arate building  with  more  ample  accommodation,  and  the  prominence  given  to 
instruction  in  drawing  and  calisthenics.  The  superintendent  discusses  criti- 
cally  the  methods  of  teaching  employed  in  the  common  English  branches,  and 
suggests  some  valuable  improvements,  especially  in  reading,  spelling,  and  arith- 
metic. 


A  GBNTLBMAN  of  culture  and  careful  observation  from  New  England,  who  ^ 
has  traveled  the  past  three  years,  extensively  in  the  State,  lately  informed  ns  that 
he  had  traced  with  great  interest  the  peculiar  training  of  many  children  in  our 
public  schools  to  the  instruction  which  their  teachers  had  received  in  our  insti- 
tutes.    The  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  very  many  of 
the  best  families  in  their  studies,  he  regarded  as  marked  features;  and  he  found 
that  these  had  been  imparted  to  them  chiefly  by  those  who  had  been  their  in- 
structors in  the  school  room.    In  conversation  with  the  latter,  many  of  whom   , 
he  had  met  in  different  portions  of  the  State,  he  was  led  to  see  that  their  spirit  / 
and  methods  of  teaching  had  been  gained  in  attendance  upon  the  institutes.  \ 
There  is  among  them  a  tendency  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.    There  is  more  than  usual  sympathy  with  the  child,  as 
well  as  a  clearer  understanding  of  its  nature.    There  is  a  more  hearty  interest 
in  mastering  the  common  English  branches.    There  is  a  more  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  educational  system  under  which  our  schools  are  operating. 
There  is  a  unity  of  plan  visible  in  the  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  throughout 
the  State.    The  best  exertions  are  made  to  awaken  the  nobler  purposes  in  the 
young  minds. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Family  Library  of  Poetry  and  Bono.  Edited  by  William  Callen  Biyant 
17 ew  York:    Fords,  Hoivard  and  Hulbert.    Price  $5.00.    Memorial  Edition. 

This  is  a  revised  and  improved  edition  of  a  well  known  and  most  valuable 
compilation.  Besides  the  choice  selection  fl-om  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and 
American  poets,  made  with  all  the  ripe  taste  and  literary  acumen  of  the  editor, 
together  with  numerous  translations  from  German,  Italian,  Spanish  and  other 
poets,  and  his  critical  and  most  valuable  treatise  on  the  "  poets  and  poetry  of 
the  English  language,"  this  edition  contains  a  very  interesting  biograph- 
ical memoir  of  Bryant,  by  Jas.  Grant  Wilson,  his  life-long  friend,  with  a  new 
steel  portrait,  many  fine  illustrative  engravings  on  wood,  and  fac-similea  of  the 
hand  writing  of  celebrated  poets,  including  one,  a  three  page  manuscript  poem 
by  the  venerable  editor.  Several  of  the  finest  of  his  own  poems  are  included 
in  the  collection,  which  is  doubtless  the  choicest  volume  of  the  kind  in  the 
lan^  uflge.  It  is  a  superb  octavo,  of  800  pages,  on  fine  paper,  and  is  sold  only  by 
subscription.  We  do  not  know  of  any  book  that  could  be  more  acceptable  in 
an  intelligent  and  cultivated  household.  Book  agents,  teachers  and  others  wish* 
iug  to  canvass  for  the  book,  can  address  Weston  Hulbert,  for  terms,  etc.,  at  318 
State  strt;et,  Chicago. 

The  Barque  Future,  or  Life  in  the  Far  North.  By  Jonas  Lie,  author  of  the 
"Pilot and  Hia  Wife," etc.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Ole  Bull.  Chicago:  8.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.    253  pp.    12  mo.    Price  $1.00. 

We  read  the  "Pilot  and  His  Wife"  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  having 
enough  of  the  old  Korse  blood  to  like  any  thing  that  has  a  good  strong  flavor  of 
the  sea.  The  present  tale  has  somewhat  less  of  the  sea  about  it,  but  depicts  In 
vivid  colors  the  strong,  rugged  "  life  in  the  far  north,"  including  that  of  the 
mountain  Finns.  The  writer's  Norse  stories  open  in  fact  a  new  field  ci 
fiction,  and  their  popularity  is  one  of  the  indications  of  a  a  drift  towards  the  lit- 
erature of  the  north,  both  old  and  new.  We  observe  a  little  freer  swing  in  the 
pen  of  the  fair  translator  in  this  second  work,  and  shall  look  with  interest  for 
her  promised  translation  of  a  third  story  by  Lie,  "  Den  Fremsynte  "  (The  Man  of 
Second  Sight).  In  the  story  before  us,  Prof.  Anderson,  of  the  State  University, 
has  very  cleverly  done  the  occasional  verses  into  English,  for  Mrs.  Bull. 

Two  Months  in  Europe.  By  O.  R.  Burchard,  Instructor  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Syracuse,  (N.  Y.) :  Davis,  Bardeen  <&  Co.  Price  50 
cents. 

This  is  a  graphic  record  of  a  trip  in  Europe  last  summer,  in  vacation.  It 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  purposing  to  make  a  similar  trip.  By  the 
way,  our  readers  will  notice,  by  an  advertisement  in  some  of  our  late  numbers, 
that  the  author  proposes  to  conduct  a  party,  in  such  a  trip,  this  summer.  Both 
time  and  money  are  saved  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  more  certain  enjoyment  is  secured. 

The  Domestic  Monthly.  Tlie  May  number  of  this  very  popular  Magazine, 
comes  to  us  well  filled  with  interesting  and  useful  information  concerning  the 
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fafihioDS.  It  presents  a  large  and  choice  array  of  Spring  and  early  Summer 
styles.  The  literary  contents  are  of  the  usual  high  standard,  comprising  an  in- 
stallment of  Mary  Cecil  Hay's  charming  novel  *'  Her  Three  Lovers/*  a  very 
curious  story  from  one  of  the  Icelandic  sagas,  called  "  Thorgunna*s  Ghost,"  an 
interesting  paper  on  Decorative  Art,  and  other  entertaining  matter.  This 
Monthly  is  published  by  Blake  &  Company,  489  Broadway,  New  York,  at  $1.50 
per  year,  inclusive  of  pattern  premium.    Specimen  copies,  15  cents. 

Thb  Hbliottfe  Publication  of  the  Gray  Collection  of  Engravings,  owned 
by  Harvard  College,  advertised  on  another  page,  presents  a  rare  opportunity  for 
securing  faithful  representations  of  many  of  the  choicest  works  of  art,  at  an  ex* 
tremely  low  price.  For  |15,  upwards  of  135  of  the  Heliotypes  can  be  obtained, 
w<e  understand.  To  lovers  of  the  best  art  we  recommend  immediate  attention  to 
this  chance,  and  correspondence  with  Mr.  Sever. 


NOTES. 


Hat  80,  ''DecontionDfty,"  is  now  ft  legal 
holiday. 

Whobvbb  borrowed  Vol.  b.  Jour.  Ed.,  1870, 
from  this  oiBce,  will  kindly  return  the  same. 

Wb  shonld  be  mncb  obliged  to  any  one  who 
would  Bend  us  the  October  and  December  num- 

I  for  1876. 


Ihcluding  docnm*nta  and  pamphletc,  there 
are  now  81,106  Yolnm«a  in  ihe  State  HUforlcal 
Library. 

Thb  Teachers*  Association  of  La  Crosse 
eonnty  have  devoted  ibe  proceeds  of  a  course 
of  lectures  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  a 
tMObers'  library. 

SupT.  Sathbuh,  of  Portage  cottnty,  notes  a 
marked  improTemeut  in  the  standing  of  those 
•xamlned  this  spring  over  that  obtained  at 
previonB  examinations. 

J.  T.  MoClsabt,  principal  at  River  Falls, 
condnets  an  **  Edueaiional  Column"  in  the 
Biver  Fails  Pres9.  These '' educational  col- 
nmns  **  In  so  many  of  the  local  papers,  are  do- 
lag  much  good. 

A  Ksw  school-house  accommodating  four 
departments,  will  soon  be  completed  in  New 
Blehmond,  St.  Croix  county,  and  wUl  be  occu- 
pied in  the  fall.  It  Is  the  best  s<  hool  building 
iB  the  ooouty,  it  is  said. 

SATS  Supt.  West:  »»Our  two  weeks'  icsti- 
tnte  was  a  cump  cte  sacocss.  One  hundred 
and  twenty -two  names  enrolled,  the  majority 
of  whom  worked  hard  and  earnestly.  The 
teachers  of  the  Firrt  district  of  Rock  county 
are  awake,  and  do  not  mean  to  be  outdone  by 
neighboring  counties." 


Thb  principal  at  Mew  Richmond,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Baker,  Informs  us  that  the  County  Teachers* 
Association  has  held  some  very  interesting 
sessions  during  the  winter,  the  attendance 
numbering  fifty  or  more  at  times.  Also,  that 
the  county  superintendent.  Miss  Clapp,  is  do* 
tng  all  in  her  power  to  secure  thorough  work 
in  the  schools. 

Ten  following,  from  Snpt.  Grogan,  of  She- 
boygan county,  llJustrates  the  effects  of  a  good 
instil  nte:  "  My  spring  examinations  are  now 
over.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  who  tanght  In 
the  county  last  winter  were  members  of  the 
Institute.  The  seed  sown  there  has  borne 
ttu\t  in  the  school  room.  The  work  has  beea 
quite  satisfsctory." 

Sats  one  of  our  most  laborloiu  eonnty  super* 
Intendents:  "For  my  part,  I  wish  every 
school  clerk  In  Grant  county  would  take  the 
JotTBNAi-.  There  is  not  a  stugle  number  but 
contains  matter  that  is  of  interest  to  every 
dif  trlcL  Much  hard  feeling  and  trouble  would 
be  avoided  by  paying  attention  to  the  Informa- 
tion contained  in  the  Official  Depsrtment." 

MointOB  and  Brodhead  have  adopted  Apple- 
ton*s  Readers  for  their  public  schools. 

In  Indiana  each  person  examined  for  a 
teacher's  certificate,  pays  the  fee  of  $1.00. 

Thb  spring  term  of  the  Platteville  Normal 
School  opens  with  125  students  in  the  normal 
department. 

Prof.  Rat  Rbid  succeeds  Prof.  0.  D.  Bon, 
as  the  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Dnrand, 
Pepin  county. 
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Hon.  Jobkpb  V.  Quarlbs,  of  Kenosha,  hat 
"been  re-elected  one  of  the  school  commission- 
ers of  that  city  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  officers  of  the  Wisconsin  Snnday  School 
Convention  are  desiroas  of  holding  their  an- 
nnal  meeting  on  the  SOth  inst.,  at  Madison. 

Prof.  Kbtnolds,  of  Northfield,  Minn., 
writes:  *'  I  have  a  very  pleasant  school,  and 
I  am  ably  supported  by  good  assistants,  and 
our  society  is  all  I  could  wish." 

The  institute  at  Princeton,  Green  Lake 
county,  had  51  members  enrolled.  Though 
held  at  the  time  the  spring  schools  usually 
open,  the  attendance  was  evenly  maintained 
through  the  two  weeks. 

pBor.  HosxA  Babns,  of  Kenosha,  has  been 
sadly  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his  son,  an 
only  child  of  twelve  years  of  age.  He  died  of 
typhoid  fever,  March  85th.  He  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  his  fellow  teachers  in  the  State. 

SuPT.  Flanaoak,  of  Outagamie  county, 
writes  in  reference  to  the  insitute  recently 
held  at  Appleton  under  the  instruction  of 
Prof.  Emery:  "  It  is  regarded  here  as  one  of 
the  most  successftil  ever  held  in  the  county.'** 

f  Dr.  G.  W.  Stsklk  has  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency of  Lawrence  University  after  having 

(  held  the  same  for  fourteen  years.  He  will  re- 
turn to  his  former  home  at  WUbraham,  Mass- 

^  achusetts,  having  accepted  the  presidency  of 

^  the  academy  in  that  place. 

Prop.  B.  M.  Rbynolds,  of  Northfleld,  Minn., 
reads  a  paper  on  "Supervision  of  Graded 
Schools/'  before  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  that  State  next  summer  at  Red  Wing. 
His  acquaintance  with  such  schools  qualifles 
blm  to  ftimlah  a  valuable  article  on  this  sub- 
ject 

In  Indiana  last  year,  nearly  eight-thirteenths 
of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  were 

'^  gentlemen.  The  Superintendent  of  that  State 
■ays, ''  Nearly  twenty-live  per  Qent.  of  our  ex- 
perienced teachers  leave  the  profession  every 
year,  because  they  can  make  more  money  in 

*    other  kinds  of  work.'* 

A  Normal  School  Regent  writes :  "  Presi- 
Starr's  death  mskes  a  gap  in  our  board  that 
will  not  be  easily  filled.  His  long  connection 
with, lit,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
plans  and  details  of  work,  made  him  a  very 
valuable  member.  Since  you  and  I  have  been 
on  the  board,  we  have  lost  Regents  Lynde, 
Welsbrod,  White,  and  Starr.    Who  next ? '' 

/      Fbof.  Showbrs,  of  Trempealeau,  publishes 

'   *  somewhat  novel  report  of  his  achoola.    It  is 

Sftued  every  month  during  term  time,  and 


contains  a  detailed  statement  of  the  school 
work  for  the  month,  and  also  selections  firom  , 
exercises  in  composition  and  some  items  of  I 
general  educational  news.  The  enterprise  of  | 
getting  up  such  a  publication  cannot  fail  toi 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  schools  of  the  i 
place. 

Thb  institutes  this  spring  report  the  aver- 
age experience  m  teaching  of  their  members 
who  have  taught  to  be  as  follows :  Amherst, 
Portage  county, SI  months;  Sun  Prairie, Dane 
county,  18  months:  Fond  du  Lac,  35  months; 
Portage,  Columbia  county,  27  months,  Apple- 
ton,  Outagamie  county,  21.5  months;  Colby, 
Clark  county,  18H  months;  Greenwood,  Clark 
county,  21  months;  Tomah,  Monroe  coun^, 
17M  months;  Prairie  du  Chien,  31  months. 

Tbachxbs  who  have  arranged  the  seats  im  - 
their  school-rooms  so  that  their  pupils  ait  .' 
with  their  backs  toward  them,  recofnmend  the 
plan  very  highly.    It  enables  the  teacher  tt> 
overlook  the  school  without  the  pupila^  know-    , 
ing  whether  he  is  observing  them  or  not.    It    , 
also  isolates  the  classes  reciting  from  the  rest     ■ 
of  the  school,  the  recitation  benches  being  in    \ 
f^ont  of  the  teacher's  desk,  between  him  and  J 
the  school. 

Prof.  L.  D.  Harvbt,  of  Sheboygan  says: 
"  At  the  end  of  last  term,  we  promoted  our 
classes  for  the  year.  Owing  to  our  practice  of 
promoting  during  the  year,  whenever  our  pu- 
pils are  prepared  for  it^  and  of  placing  pnplla 
in  lower  grades  whenever  it  is  found  that  th^ 
are  unable  to  do  the  work  of  their  own  grade, 
the  classes  were  very  even  and  but  a  very  few  ■' 
failed  of  promotion.  The  classes  show  better  i 
training  and  do  better  work  than  at  any  pre-  ^ 
vious  time  since  I  have  been  here.** 

Crawford  county  tried,  this  spring,the  ex- 
periment of  uniting  the  teachers  of  Prairie  dn. 
Chien  with  those  of  the  county  in  an  effort  to 
hold  an  Institute.  Only  85  teachers  tn  all  air 
tended.  The  institute  last  year  at  WaoxelDi 
enrolled  only  42  teachers,  and  it  waa  held 
somewhat  earlier  in  the  spring.  The  number 
of  schools  in  the  county  outside  of  Prairie  dn 
Chien  is  95.  The  teachers  In  this  county  d» 
not  seem  to  understand  yet  the  ntilitj  of  In- 
stitute instruction. 

Thb  clerk  of  a  school  district  in  Fond  du 
Lac  county  writes :  "  Our  school  board  adgp^ 
ed  in  November,  1875,  a  list  of  text-booki; 
but  their  introduction  was  not  properly  at- 
tended to,  and  now  we  have  several  kinds  of 
books  in  use,  multiplying  classes  and  Intsi^ 
fering  materially  wiUi  our  school  work.**  We 
fear  that  many  other  districts  in  tJhe  Stats 
which  have  adopted  a  uniform  aeries  of  school 
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bookfl,  are  In  tho  same  condition  as  the  one 
above  mentioned.  A  book  agent  lately  re- 
marked that  "  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween text-book  adoption  and  text-book  Intro- 
dnction/' 

Tbx  institute  at  Fond  da  Lac  was  attended 
by  100  members.  Through  the  two  weeks  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  138.  The  aver- 
age age  of  the  members  was  85  6-16  years.  The 
County  Superintendent,  Ed.  McLougblin, 
says :  /'  We  believe  this  institute  to  be  the 
beet  ever  held  in  this  county.  The  interest 
and  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  teachers 
warrant  us  in  saying  this.  Prof.  Graham  is 
deserving  of  great  credit,  indeed,  for  his  work 
in  behalf  of  the  teachers.  They  are  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  the  nobility  and  true  dig- 
nity of  their  calling,  and  they  will  go  out  to 
their  summer  schools  with  firmer  resolutions 
to  do  better  work."  A  very  large  per  centage 
of  the  teachers  voted  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
•ession  th&t  a  two  weeks'  institute  was  far 
preferable  to  a  one  week's  institute. 

Ths  ChronUU,  of  La  Crosse,  brings  us  the 
information  that  Supt.  C.  W.  Roby,  of  that 
city,  was  Ibarried  April  9th,  at  Whitewater,  to 
Hiss  Maggie  Ray,  daughter  of  Hon  George  A. 
Ray,  of  the  latter  place.  The  bride  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  and 
taught  very  successfully  for  several  terms  in 
public  schools  of  La  Crosse.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  couple  at  the  latter  place,  they  were 
met  at  the^sidence  of  D.  D.  McMillan,  Esq., 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  city,  by  the  members  of  that  board,  and 
by  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  An 
hour  of  hearty  congratulations  followed.  An 
elegant  silver  water  service  was  presented  by 
the  board;  and  a  beautifhl  silver  tea  set  by 
the  teachers.  The  Journal  ot  Education 
•ends  its  kindest  wishes. 

Db.  Jaxeb  De  Kovbn  left  to  Racine  College 
$40,000  and  his  valuable  library. 

PBor.  R.  R.  Babnxb,  principal  of  the 
l^auston  high  school,  has  resigned  on  account 
of  ill-health. 

Tkx  number  of  visitors  at  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  during  the  month  of  March 
was  8,009.  This  shows  a  lively  public  interest. 

Ths  next  State  Convention  of  the  Editors 
and  Publishers  of  Wisconsin  will  be  held, 
June  17th,  at  Oshkosh.  It  promises  to  be  a 
most  satisfactory  occasion  to  the  participants. 

HiBS  HjtfuuBT  E.  Clabk,  of  Trempealeau, 
has  been  elected  teacher  of  reading  and  com- 
position In  the  high  school  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


She  is  a  graduate  of  the  OehkoBh  Normal 
School. 

SoxB  or  the  educational  journals  of  the 
country  are  discussing  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing a  **new  pronoun,"  which  can  be  used  In 
the  singular  with  two  antecedents  of  different 
genders. 

The  State  Superintendent  was  able  to  visit 
seven  of  the  regular  institutes  this  spring* 
and  one  of  the  county  normal  in8titutes,and  to 
present  addresses  before  their  members  and 
the  citizens  of  the  places  where  they  were 
held. 

The  tmstcca  of  Carroll  College,  at  Wauke- 
sha, are  making  arrangements  to  secure  the 
fhll  endowment  of  that  institution.  An  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  property  owners  of  the 
county  to  aid  in  this  enterprise. 

Pbof.  James  C.  Watson  has  reported  for  ^ 
duty  ai  our  State  University.  The  teachers  of 
the  state  will  e&tend  to  him  the  most  cordial 
welcome.  He  is  delighted  with  the  prospect 
of  using  the  very  best  apparatus  in  the  new 
astronomical  observatory. 

The  report  of  the  La  Crosse  public  schools 
for  March,  shows  the  enrollment  of  1068  pu- 
pils, the  average  attendance  of  1520,  and  only 
ten  cases  of  tardiness.  The  per  centage  of  at- 
tendance is,  as  will  be  seen,  slightly  over  97. 
The  visits  of  the  citizens  numbered  1,795.  j 

At  the  spring  examinations  in  lowacoun^, 
there  were  968  applicants  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates. Of  this  number  84  received  third  grade 
certificates;  three,  second  grade;  and  onOt 
first  grade;  showing  that  only  about  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  of  ihc  applicants  were  suc- 
cessful. 

Wausuaaa  county,  held  at  Auroraville,  a 
normal  institute  for  six  weeks  this  spring.  It 
was  solely  under  the  charge  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent, Jas.  U.  Tobin.  lie  was  assisted 
by  ex-Supt.  T,  S.  Chlpman.  The  attendance 
of  teachers  reached  over  one  hundred.  Good 
work  was  done. 

Pnoy.  H.  W.  Rood,  ,of  Pewaukee,  wrltea  v 
that  he  has  enrolled,  the  past  two  terms,  sev- 
enty-two pupils  in  his  free  high  school  depart- 
ment. The  average  attendance  was  nearly 
sixty.  Ten  of  these  pupils  received  certlA- 
cates  this  spring  at  the  examination  of  the  , 
county  superintendent 

The  public  schools  of  La  Crosse  held,  the 
first  week  in  April,  their  annual  examinations, 
which  were  attended  by  committees  of  prom- 
inent citizens  of  the  city,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  reports  of  these 
committees,  one  being  assigned  lo  each  school 
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district,  were  publiehed  last  month  in  the 
dailj  papers  of  La  Crosse.  On  the  whole, 
they  are  highly  commendatory  of  the  Instmc- 
don  and  management  of  ihe  schools. 

Tbx  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  State 
University  occnr  Wednesday,  Jane  18th  next. 

Tub  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  will  be  held  this  year  as  foI> 
lows:  Whitewater  and  Oshkosh,  Thursday, 
June  19th ;  and  PlattevlUe  and  River  Falls,  on 
Thursday,  Jane  i96th. 

Ths  Board  of  Visitors  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity this  year  have  been  appointed  by  the  Re- 
gents of  that  instltation,  as  follows: 

STATI  AT  LABOK. 

,    Oen.  James  Bintlifl;  Darlington. 
Rev.  B.  D.  Hnntley,  Madison. 
Hon.  Angus  L.  Smith,  Appleton. 

CONORBSSIONAL  DIBTBI0T8. 

IstDist.,  Hon.  Joseph  V.  Quarles,  Kenosha. 

2d  Dist.,  Hon.  J.  M.  Bowman,  Kllbonm  City. 

8d  Dlsl.,  Qeo.  W.  Eiuttman,  M.  D.,  Platte- 
▼iUe. 

4th  Dist.,  E.  Von  Baambach,  Milwaukee. 

5th  Dist.,  J.  H.  Mead,  Esq.,  Sheboygan. 

6th  Dist., , . 

7th  Dist.,  Hon.  A.  E.  Bleekman,  Sparta. 

8th  Dist.,  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  Shawano. 

The  following  Regeuu  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  University  Board  in  the  exami- 
nations made  by  the  visitors:  Hon.  J.  M. 
Bingham,  Chippewa  Falls;  Hon.  W.  C.  Whit- 
ford,  Madison;  and  Thos.  B.  Chynoweth, 
Green  Bay. 

QxiT.  Jaxxs  Bintlut,  of  Darlington,  and 
Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  of  Shawano,  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity, have  already  made  preliminary  examina- 
tloni  of  the  institution. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tute held  at  Portsge,  Supt.  Scott,  of  Colum- 
bia county,  publicly  thanked  "  Prof.  A.  J. 
Button,  on  behalf  of  the  institute,  for  the 
able  and  gentlemanly  manner  In  which  he  had 
performed  his  labors  among  us,  during  the 
week,  in  conducting  the  institute.'* 

*  Ths  Courier^  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  says: 
»» The  city  schools  have  a  vacation  during  the 
week  on  account  of  the  session  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Institute  held  here  by  Prof.  Salisbury,  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Whitewater.  The  at- 
tendance was  not  as  large  as  was  desirable, 
still  there  was  quite  a  large  number  of  teach- 
ers present,  but  the  outside  attendance  was 
rather  meager.  The  corps  of  teachers  was 
composed  of  as  flue  and  intelligent  appealing 
young  people  as  we  generally  meet  with;  and 
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we  confess  to  a  streak  of  pride  In  the  asser- 
tion that  our  own  city  teachers  compare  moat 
fsvorably  with  those  from  abroad.** 

Tub  Bulletin^  of  Baldwin,  St  Croix  Co.« 
says:  "A  teachers'  Institute  of  Ave  days'  dura- 
tion, under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Thayer, 
institute  conductor  of  the  4th  institute  dis- 
trict, assisted  by  our  efllcient  county  enperfift- 
tendent.  Miss  Betsey  M.  Clapp,  closed  after  a 
very  successfhl  session  to-day.  The  number 
in  attendance  during  the  week  was  63,  the 
highest  of  any  institute  heretofore  held.  Prof. 
Thayer  has  a  faculty  of  drawing  out,in  variona 
ways,  fh>m  a  pupil,  the  answer  he  seeks,  and 
in  so  doing  he  instructs  his  teachers  and  the 
carefhl  observer  in  the  diiferent  methods  of 
teaching.  Ho  is  suave,  yet  sarcastic,  easy  and 
gentlemanly,  and  the  foremost  instmctw  la 
the  state  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  meet.*^ 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  term  of  the  pub-X 
lie  school  of  New  Lisbon,  the  oitiaens  of  the 
place  attended  in  large  numbers  the  final  ex- 
ercises of  the  high  school.  The  black  boards 
of  the  main  room  were  covered  with  crayon 
drawings ;  and  those  of  the  recitation  rooma, 
with  large  maps  drawn  by  the  scholars.  Tl|e 
examination  papers,  copy  books,  pencil  draw- 
ings, book-keeping  blanks,  splint  and  needle 
work,  were  all  inspected.  Some  of  the  mora 
advanced  pupils  presented  essays  and  defa- 
mations. The  entertainment  was  pronounced 
a  success.  Prof.  Foster,  the  principal,  and 
Miss  Hatch,  the  assistant,  have  perfOTmed  ex- 
cellent work  during  the  year. 

Supt.  W.  A.  Jones,  of  Iowa  county,  makea 

the  following  excellent  suggestion,  in  an  artt> 

cle  recently  published  in  the  I<noa  CowUf 

Democrai: 

But  comparatively  few  applications  ttom 
school  boards  have  been  received  asking  for 
**  special  licenses,"  which  proves  that  the  sen- 
timent is  growing  in  the  county  in  fkvor  of 
employing  none  but  qualified  teachers.  If 
school  boards  would  only  refiect,  they  could 
not  help  seeing  the  injustice  and  the  L^Joiy 
thai  it»  occasioned  to  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
ty by  this  pernicious  practice.  It  is  very  dis- 
couraging to  thosu  who  have  spent  time  and 
money  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  pro- 
fession to  be  compelled  to  compete  in  wages 
with  those  who  have  barely  education  enough 
to  obtain  a  low  third  grade  certificate,  and  m 
manv  cases  with  thone  that  hold  no  certificate 
at  all,  and  have  no  interest  whatever  in  their 
work  except  to  spend  their  time  and  draw 
their  wages. 

Thb  £iwr  Falls  Preta  publishes  the  follow-  \ 

ing  selection  ftom  a  private  letter  written  bj   \ 

a  Representative  in  Congress:  ^ 

It  is  extremely  Interesting  to  go  through  the 
different  departments  of  the  Bnreait  or  Edu- 
cation. The  modes  and  processes  of  educa- 
tion of  almost  every  country  are  represented. 
The  changes  that  have  taken  place,  the  revo- 
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PBor.  J.  H.  HooBi,  the  principal  of  tha 
State  Normal  Bchool  at  Cortlaiid,  N.  Y„  an- 
nonncaa  that  II  la  propoaed  to  ealabllah  a  nor- 
mal adncational  coofereace  to  liiTeatlgaM 
anbjecti  nnder  the  following  heada:  The 
Science  of  Edacatlon,  Tha  Art  of  Bdncatlon, 
and  theProfeailouol  TeachliiK-  Thl>  oonfar- 
enee  will  coniene  In  the  Tabernacle  FaTllloii, 
at  Tbonaandlaland  Pa[k,on  Wellealer  Uland, 
In  tha  St.  Lawrence  River,  on  Uondar.Aagoat 
11th  next,  and  eontlnns  through  the  week. 

Db.  ButTsan,  Snperlntandent  of  •chool)  of 
Fort  Howard,  aaja  [n  hie  annnal  report  Jnit 
laiaed:  "It  U  eerUlnlT  bopaful  that  amid 
depraiilon  that  la  clogging  the  channala  of 
enlerprlae.  and  tlopplnfi  the  whaeli  ot  Indne- 
trj,  ourechoole  bate  no  ]ot  at  tbeli  naefal- 
neea  or  their  powec.  Amid  dlaconragemanM 
thatehaketheraltblnpopQlargovemnienMtl* 
pleasant  to  know  thai  the  moat  denocnllo  of 

tlons  of  tbe  people  that  nobody  darn  toaaaall 
it.  It  lagratlfrlng  tobeable  toreportahlgh- 
bar  of  children  reeldlag  In  the  cttj  dnrlng  th* 
laat  Bchool  jaar,  than  ibat  of  anj  prevlow 
Tear;  while  tha  par  cant,  of  attendance  on 
tbe  namber  enrolled  Ib  BS,  which  U  alao  an 
Improyement  on  preceding  rean." 

LuT  TiAB  W.  H.  Brwvler.of  I>i!trOl'.  Vlek„ 

took  a  large  eicnielon  partj  tc  the  White 
Moontalni.  The  Irlp  la  to  be  repealed  early 
In  Jul;  thia  year,  aa  oUl  be  aaan  from  the  ad- 
vertliament  below,  hrtlcalar*  laarned  by 
aandlag  a  itamp  lor  clrcalar  to  Mr.  Brearlaf. 
of  tha  I>atrolt  Sttning  St»i.  Tha  eicaraloa 
will  oplnolde  with  the  annnal  meeting  of  tbe 
Aoerlean  Inalitula  of  Inalroctlon. 


GETTING  WARM,  SUMMIT  OF  MX.  WASHINGTON. 


Braarler'e  third  innnal  eicnnlon  tonr  from  Delnilt  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  AND  BEA- 
eUORE  will  luve  Detroit  In  time  for  teachers  who  derl re  lo  attend  iha  Nillonil  American 
Inilllnla  of  Inalmctlon,  which  will  be  held  at  Iba  White  Uonntalne,  Jnlj  B,  10,  II  >nd  II.  Tha 
Mule  la  via  Niagara  Falta,  Lake  Ontario,  Thonaaad  Iilaudr,  Baplda  of  the  St.  Lawrrnce,  UoB- 
Ueal  andQnebee,  andlnelndtatheSaa»hoie.    E'nd  tiampfor  partlcnlara  to 

W.  H.  BRBARLBY,  U  SMbj  Btreef,  Delroli,  Mich. 


BOTANY. 

BOW  PLANTS  GROW.     SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK.     LE880M8. 
MANUAL.     LESSONS  AND  MANUAL.     STRUCTURAL. 

Of  H4Fiird  UBlTenUj. 

*a*  Th«  ODiy  etsadard,  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used  of 
Botanical  Tezt-Buoks. 

^r  We  shall  bare  great  pleasure  in  makiog  very  favorabla  terms  for  the  1d- 
troductioa  of  any  of  Itie  books  of  tbis  series,  and  will  send  sample  copies  of 
How  Pi.ABTS  Gaowand  Thk  School  and  Firld  Book  — tbe  two  bonks  best 
adapted  for  the  ordinary  School  course  —  to  Teachers  or  School  OCQcers  for 
examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  uf  half  the  usual  retail 
price. 

FBICE. 

How  Plahts  Gbow fl.W 

School  and  Fibld  Book S.M 

Descriptive  circulars  of  the  series  will  be  forwarded  on  applicalion. 

A  valnable  aid  in  the  slndy  of  Botany  will  be  found  in 

APGAft'S  PLANT  ANALYSIS, 

Sample  copies  of  wbicb  will  be  sent  fur  examination  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 
rVISON,  BLAREIHAN,  TAYLOR  A  CO., 

133  and  135  State  St.,  Chicaco. 

.A.,  n.  ^3sri3ie,E-ws  &  oo., 

S 1 3  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

ANDREWS' 

Patent 

TRIUMPH 


Kindergarten  gifts, 

80  In  atimber.  Most  ac- 
curately made.  Tables 
with  inch  square.  Very 
£ne.    Cut  in  wood. 

Made  to  Fold  up. 
All  the  occapatlons 
and  various  publications 
for  Teaeheri  and  Parentt. 
Send  fur  Circulars. 


School  Desk- 
Best  in  the  world,  be- 
cause dovetailed  toueth- 
er  and  steel  wire  dow- 
eled, 


fJ.RGEBT  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLU 


Andrews' PcncU'holdlncF  Noiseless  Slates;  Eiuderearten  andDrawItiK  SIstea; 
also,  New  Slate  Drawincr  Book  revised  and  enlarged  by  D.  McGregor,  Preald^t 
of  PlattAville  Normal  School ;  15  cents  each,  tl.60  per  dozen,  post  paid ;  flM 
per  doneo  In  quantities. 
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EMPIRICISM  IN  TEACHING. 


[Address  before  the  Sank  County  Teachers'  Association,  Bt  J.  T.  Lumc,  Coantf 

Saporlntendent.] 

Empiricism  is  one  of  those  "  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering 
flound/^  enwrapping  mystery  enough  to  startle  the  average  teacher  into 
wishing  to  have  none  of  it  in  anything  of  his;  but  alas!  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  effort  to  show  to  the  average  teacher  that  there  is  much  of  it 
in  many  things  of  his,  and  also  to  show  that  the  merit  or  the  blame  of 
having  it  depends  on  circumstances. 

The  usual^  application  of  the  word  denotes  superficiality  or  short 
sightedness,  a  reliance  or  pride  in  one^s  own  narrow  individual  exper- 
imeni<)  and  observations  in  opposition  to  the  combined  experience  and 
thought  of  millions  and  a  broad  based  science  founded  thereon.  As 
all  that  any  one  person  sees  or  all  that  he  hears  is  quite  limited  in 
proportion  to  all  that  exists,  any  conclusions  drawn  from  mere  indi- 
vidual observation  have  so  narrow  a  basis  as,  in  general,  to  be  unre- 
liable, and  hence  the  word  partakes  of  the  meaning  of  slipshod,  super- 
ficial, and  unmethodical.  As  applied  to  schooling,  empiricism  has  its 
worst  feature  in  that  vast  throng  of  teachers  who  from  term  to  term 
and  from  year  to  year  attempt  to  teach  without  any  study  of  the 
science  of  education,  the  theory  of  instruction  or  the  art  of  manage-  * 
ment;  and  whose  whole  work  consists  in  unthinkingly  copying  what 
they  have  seen  other  teachers  do,  unable  to  give  clear  educational- 
reasons  for  practicing  any  one  thing  they  are  practicing  or  for  reject- 
ing what  they  are  not.  Empiricism  is  clearly  shown  in  the  almost 
total  lack  of  any  such  thing  as  professional  preparation  before  the 
pupil  in  the  school  attempts  to  become  the  teacher  of  the  school. 
1— Vol.  IX.— No.  6 
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Not  one  day  has  he  spent  in  considering  why  his  teacher  commands 
some  things  and  forbids  others  and  the  effects  of  either;  not  a  moment 
has  he  spent  in  thinking  of  his  own  fitness  for  teaching  and  ability 
to  return  full  value  for  the  wages  he  intends  to  demand;  not  once 
does  he  ask  his  teacher  to  permit  him  to  teach  under  his  criticism; 
and  as  for  buying,  borrowing  and  reading  educational  literature  before^ 
teaching,  such  an  absurd  idea  never  entered  his  head.  After  copi- 
mencing  to  teach,  matters  are  but  little  improved;  journals  of  educa- 
tion go  a  begging;  teachers^  institutes  and  associations  languish; 
seldom  is  advice  asked  unless  the  .teacher  is  cornered  or  threatened 
with  trouble;  open  normal  school  doors  vainly  entreat  him  to  enter; 
and  so  tightly  does  he  grip  his  pocket  book  against  all  helps  to  teach, 
that  after  years  of  keeping  school  he  rises  to  the  sublime  height  of 
head  of  an  ungraded  backward  school  at  starvation  wages,  and  even 
such  wages  are  often  in  excess  of  what  he  truly  earns.  Hundreds  of 
teachers^  whole  stock  in  trade  for  teaching  consists  in  having  observed 
their  teachers  or  other  teachers  do  certain  things  which  they  unquts- 
tioningly  copy;  and  as  it  is  much  easier  to  catch  the  form  of  a  thing 
than  to  catch  its  inspiration,  it  is  very  common  to  see  some  very  poor 
work  done  by  some  very  good  methods. 

Again,  as  we  are  trying  to  make  progress,  the  past  should  be  left 
behind;  but  as  our  teachers  copied  from  theirs  and  we  copy  from  them 
it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  be  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  century  behind  the 
times.  Human  laziness  is  such  that  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  observe^ 
thoroughly^  too  much  trouble  to  imitate  thoroughness^  the  tendency 
being  to  duplicate  the  things  not  needing  thought  and  effort,  and  to 
omit  those  which  do  require  effort  and  clear,  close  thought;  and  as  past 
teaching  has  more  of  the  thought^e^^  than  of  the  though/i^/,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  our  copying  tendency  leads  us  down  hill  instead  qf  up. 
The  blind  copying  what  my  teacher  or  others  have  done  should  be 
cast  to  the  winds,  and  each  and  every  item  of  school  work  held  up  to 
rigid  criticism.  How  will  these  empirical  items  bear  it?  Assigning 
lessons  without  a  woFd  of  introductory  work.  Requiring  or  permit- 
ting blind  memorizing  for  recitation.  Taking  words  only,  as  the  evi- 
dence or  measure  of  thoughts.  Asking  only  the  questions  which  the 
book  supplies.  Taking  topics  only  in  the  order  laid  down  in  the  book. 
Consulting  no  text  books  but  the  one  used  in  class.  Sticking  to  the 
alphabetic,  and  rejecting  the  word  and  phonic  methods.  Taking 
years  to  teach  the  penmanship  we  should  in  months.  Teaching  prim- 
ary arithmetic  by  antiquated  methods.     Having  droning,  thoughtless 
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reading  when  the  opposite  can  be  had.  Tolerating  whispering,  dis- 
order and  idleness  because  our  fogy  teacher  did.  By  having  common 
recesses  where  decency  does  not  tolerate  them.  Half  keeping  a  dirty 
register  because  they  used  to  do  so.  By  accepting  or  bragging  up 
scrawly,  slovenly  work.  Experience  often  fails  to  make  us  wise  and 
observation  is  often  taken  to  mean  idle  gazing,  but  taken  each  in  its 
best  sense,  they  yet  fail  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  whole  field; 
and  we  are  as  the  child  who  thinks  the  world  goes  only  as  far  as 
he  sees.  Our  empirical  teacher  lives  in  a  little  dell  of  his  own,  shut 
in  from  all  the  world  without  by  his  conceit  in  the  fullness  of  his  per- 
sonal observation  and  experiments.  By  reading  and  by  reasoning  he 
never  reaches  upward  and  outward, 

To  stand  as  on  a  monnUin  steep. 

And  view  the  landscape  o'er; 
To  see  vast  tracts  ne'er  seen  before, 

Swift  rivers  and  broad  deep. 

Indeed  it  is  astonishing  and  mortifying  to  see  what  shortsighted 
views  many  teachers  take  who  pride  themselves  on  what  I  have  seen 
or  what  I  have  done. 

In  treating  this  word,  the  older  edition  of  Webster  says:  "See 
Pirate^  to  which  it  is  related,"  which  aflFords  us  text  for  saying  that 
in  a  sense  our  empirical  teacher  is  a  pirate  or  freebooter  of  the  methods 
and  thoughts  of  others  which  he  unblushingly  makes  his  own.  To 
the  real  author  he  gives  no  credit  and  from  himself  he  stints  no  praise. 
He  never  originates  any  creditable  methods  or  ideas  of  his  own  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  but  is  like  the  horse  leech,  continually  saying: 
"  Give,  Give,"  but  never  saying,  take. 

How  many  of  us  can  point  to  any  good  thing  in  teaching  and  say, 
^Ai^isof  my  owq  personal  origination,  whose  like  I  never  saw  or  had 
hint  of,  and  which  I  give  to  teaching  as  a  slight  compensation  for  the 
many  things  it  has  given  me.  Let  us  own  to  the  fact,  and  say  that 
all  that  I  am  and  all  that  I  practice  as  teacher,  I  owe  to  the  genius 
and  generosity  of  others.  By  thus  acknowledging  our  poverty  of 
merit  "  we  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  "*'  and  remove  any  stain  of 
stealthy  pirating. 

The  same  edition  also  says,  " it  is  allied  to  Pertly^ and  surely  there 
is  peril  enough  in  the  slipshod  empiricism  which  marks  so  much  of 
our  school  work.  We  turn  out  one  teacher  to  twenty  pupils,  all  of 
-whom  are  slipshod  in  manners,  neatness  and  order;  slipshod  in  punct- 
pality,  energy  and  ambition;  slipshod  in  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
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nietic;  slipshod  in  almost  everything  that  can  rais>e  them  to  a  higher 
plane.  Their  whole  future,  moral,  social,  and  financial,  is  overcast 
and  imperiled  because  of  the  thoughtless  and  often  lazy  manner  in 
which  their  schooling  has  been  done.  Look  about  the  country  and  in 
every  hamlet,  in  valley  and  on  ridge,  and  you  may  seeyoung  people 
whose  attainments  are  a  standing  reproach  to  their  teachers  and  the 
time  spent  in  school. 

In  justice  to  itself  it  must  be  said  that  empiricism  has  another  and 
A  better  side.  Experience  is  no  disgrace,  observation  in  its  right  sense 
should  be  encouraged,  and  experiment  wisely  directed  is  the  only  road 
to  advancement;  and  if  we  can  not  be  originators  or  discoverers  there 
is  a  merit  in  being  a  good  copyist.  It  is  unthinking,  blind  imitating 
that  we  condemn,  but  that  imitation  which  is  based  on  considerate 
observation  until  we  can  give  clear  reasons  for  pinning  our  faith  to 
the  thing  observed,  is  commendable.  We  need,  in  teaching,  more  em- 
pirics, more  thoughful  observers,  more  experimenters,  more  imitators 
of  the  spirit  of  a  method,  guided  by  some  such  formula,  as: 

I.  Why  do  I  observe,  imitate  or  experiment? 

II.  W/iat  do  I  observe,  imitate  or  experiment? 

III.  How  do  I  observe,  imitate  or  experiment? 

Eyery  nook  and  cranny,  line  and  precept  of  the  school  work  needs 
such  empirical  cross-fire,  and  out  of  it  will  spring  a  wider  awake  and 
more  progressive  race  of  teachers. 

Experiment  means  going  out  of  the  rut  of  habit  and  by  a  new  ming- 
ling of  ingredients  to  obtain  a  result  difierentfrom  former  results,  and 
in  proportion  to  our  wisdom  in  choosing  and  manipulating  the  in- 
gredients will  the  result  approach  our  desires.  Now,  one  great  cause 
of  failure  of  teachers^  experimentation  is  a  lack  of  wisdom  in  selecting 
ingredients  or  in  manipulating  them,  and  poor  unsatisfactory  results 
appear.  They  are  like  the  gunner  who  fires  without  taking  aim  or 
whose  gun  scatters  too  much. 

By  experiment  and  observation  we  can  all  be  accumulating  a  store 
of  facts  which  related  at  such  meetings  as  this  may  have  a  key  found 
around  which  to  crystallize  into  systematic  intelligible  form.  Some 
genius  in  each  department  of  knowledge  overlooks  the  whole  field, 
studies  the  similarities,  differences  and  relations  of  the  several  parts 
until  chaos  gives  way  to  intelligent  order.  Such  overtopping  observ- 
ers teachers  should  strive  to  be'doine. 

But  such  desirable  empiricism  is  not  confined  to  the  theoiy  and  art 
of  teachin^.^    We  should  observe  our  own  prejudices,  habits,  and  iu- 
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clinations,  as  bearing  on  our  success  or  failure  in  teaching,  and  1 
know  that  many  might  see  mirrored  there  the  bond  which  binds  them 
to  years  of  standstill  in  this  calling.  Many  wonder  why  they  do  not 
rise,  why  higher  stations  do  not  open  to  them.  The  answer  is,  you 
carry  the  cause  with  you.  Renovate  yourself,  or  remain  in  oblivion. 
We  should  observe  the  same  features  in  our  pupils  and  call  attention, 
to  their  results.  Pupils  will  more  readily  submit  to  discipline  and 
order,  if  they  are  led  to  observe  that  these  may  be  beneficial  to  the 
governed  as  well  as  to  the  governor. 

Observing  the  work  of  successful  teachers  and  striving  to  know  why 
such  work  is  successful  is  a  worthy  empiricism. 

Certain  branches  or  topics  are  best  learned  by  empirical  pupils,  ob- 
serving pupils  whose  observation  is  directed  by  the  teacher.  Among 
such  work  may  be  mentioned  Language  Lessons,  or  practical  gram- 
mar, Penmanship,  Drawing,  Local  Geography  and  Politics,  Principles 
of  Reading  by  observing  speech,  and  many  cases  and  principles  of 
Arithmetic,  Botany,  Philosophy,  &c:  The  elements  of  any  branch 
io'e  few  in  number  but  tnany  in  use  and  combination^  and  most  of  these 
uses  and  combinations  are  fit  subjects  for  intelligent  empiricism  by 
teacher  and  pupils.  Many  teachers  remark  that  when  visitors,  and 
especially  the  superintendent,  are  present,  the  school  seems  more 
noisy  and  disorderly:  the  lessons  poorer  or  thinner;  the  industry 
flagging;  the  floor  dirtier;  the  air  more  impure  or  the  teacher  more 
untidy  than  usual;  whereas  the  fact  is  thai,  nothing  unusual  exists. 
The  teacher's  observation  is  now  awake.  For  once  he  is  really  trying 
to  see  what  is  going  on  or  how  things  look,  and  the  things  which  he 
complacently  viewed  when  alone,  seem  hideous  in  presence  of  com- 
pany. The  contrast  in  this  case  is:  No  observation  brought  con- 
tent and  peace  and  ease.  Observation  brings  anxiety  and  strife  and 
toil.  Whenever  I  see  a  teacher  discontented  with  his  own  work,  I 
have  some  hope  for  him,  for  out  of  discontent  usually  spring  some 
measures  for  relief;  his  professional  aches  and  pains  urge  him  to  flnd 
a  cure.  For  our  wo»-observing,  no-fault-to-find-with-myself  teacher, 
I  have  little  hope.  Snuggled  in  the  warm  blanket  of  his  self  conceit 
he  waits  to  be  laid  upon  the  shelf  and  seldom  waits  long  in  vain. 

Besides  empiricism  in  teaching  we  have  empiricism  on  teaching. 
All  around  the  country  we  have  shortsighted  superficial  views  of  edu- 
cation, management,  discipline  and  instruction.  Empirical  persons 
are  chosen  to  school  boards  by  empirical  electors  and  half  the  schools 
in  the  country  are  run  with  the  most  superficial  empiricism.    Good 
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teachers  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  times  are  often  neutralized  or  corn- 
batted  instead  of  being  encouraged.  On  the  principle  that  birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together  our  empirical  board  and  our  empirical  teacher 
are  hail-fellows  well  met.  The  one  does  not  want  energy,  thought 
and  enterprise  to  disturb  his  mental  fogginess  with  any  new  fangled 
notions,  and  the  other  does  not  propose  that  they  shall  be  so  disturbed. 
Districts  by  the  score  are  without  decent  houses,  furniture,  ventila- 
tion, sites,  fencing,  paint,  maps,  charts,  globes  or  suflicient  blackboard. 
To'lighten  his  own  labors  one  poor  farmer  will  invest  more  money  in 
agricultural  implements  than  the  whole  combined  farmers  of  the 
district,  rich  and  poor,  will  invest  in  implements  to  cultivate  the  minds 
of  their  children  whom  they  claim  to  be  so  near  and  dear  to  their 
loving  hearts.  Another  empirical  class  are  our  ex-teachers,  the  have- 
beens  of  our  calling.  These  relics  of  the  past,  when  much  less  edu- 
cation and  management  suflSced  to  make  a  teacher  than  now,  are 
often  found  objecting  to  what  is  not  now  as  it  used  to  be.  Both  of 
these  classes  often  say  that  our  schools  are  running  down,  that  the 
teachers  are  not  as  thorough,  the  pupils  do  not  advance  as  fast,  that 
pupils  are  more  disorderly  than  they  used  to  be,  and  compare  some 
genius  of  the  past  with  the  poorer  teachers  of  the  present  to  prove 
their  assertions. 

'  '  •  m  ^ 
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The  collector  of  entomological  specimens  will  not  be  long  in  dis- 
covering that  no  amount  of  instruction  will  equal  a  small  amount  of 
experience.  In  order,  however,  to  attain  this  experience  in  the  short- 
est possible  time,  he  may  avoid  some  unnecessary  labor  by  noting  the 
experience  of  others.  Collectors  of  coleoptera  find  their  quarry  any- 
where, everywhere.  The  rarest  beetle  of  a  locality  ma}'  fly  in  one^s 
face  or  suddenly  appear  beneath  his  foot  on  the  pavement  of  a  crowded 
street,  but  there  are  many  things  always  to  be  found  by  a  judicious 
search  in  plausible  localities,  and  by  the  use  of  a  few  simple  devices. 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  trap  for  catching  beetles  is  an  um- 
brella. This  may  be  spread  and  inverted  beneath  the  lowermost 
branches  of  trees,  shrubbery,  etc.,  the  limbs  being  at  the  same  time 
suddenly  jarred,  and  the  result  will  at  once  assure  the  experimenter 
of  the  utility  of  the  device.  A  strong  net  affixed  to  a  handle  three 
or  four  feet  long  is  very  useful  in  sweeping  the  grass  and  low  herbage, 
and  may  frequently  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  capturing  coleoptera. 
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i^hich  manage  to  keep  just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hand,  and  also  in 
<;aptaring  water-beetles.  Goleoptera  are  also  to  be  found  under  the 
bark  of  decaying  trees,  in  rotten  wood,  under  and  within  fungi^ 
whether  growing  or  decaying,  under  stones,  in  damp  places,  in  fine, 
as  said  already,  everywhere.  To  facilitate  the  capture  of  such  as 
domicile  beneath  bark  and  in  decaying  stumps,  a  small  garden-trowel, 
or  still  better,  a  strong  three-tined  fork  made  for  a  similar  purpose,  is 
a  most  useful,  and,  indeed,  indispensable  implement.  Decaying  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter  may  thus  be  overhauled,  provided  one's  olfac- 
tories are  properly  educated  in  the  school  of  indiflFerence.  Science 
should  know  no  emotions.  For  catching  such  coleoptera  as  are  at- 
tracted at  night  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  one  may  place  a  large  funnel 
in  a  wide  mouthed  bottle  partially  filled  with  alcohol,  or  in  a  poison- 
bottle  prepared  as  hereafter  described,  and  arrange  the  whole  at  night 
outside  of  a  closed  window;  the  insects  attracted  by  the  light  being 
stopped  by  the  window-pane  only  to  fall  into  the  funnel  thus  ar- 
ranged for  their  reception.  This  plan  will  be  rendered  very,  eflfective 
if  the  funnel  be  made  of  pasteboard  and  one  side  be  tacked  firmly  to 
a  thin  slip  of  wood  so  that  on  this  side  the  contrivance  may  be 
brought  close  up  to  the  window  pane.  In  the  debris  along  the  banks 
of  a  stream  of  water,  and  especially  on  the  shores  of  a  lake,  coleoptera 
are  frequently  abundant.  Such  places  should  be  thoroughly  and  fre- 
quently explored. 

But  having  obtained  our  specimens,  how  shall  we  kill  them?  If 
one  is  at  home  he  cannot  do  better  than  use  boiling  water.  It  is 
both  speedy  and  eflScacious.  Alcohol  many  times  answers  an  excel- 
lent purpose,  and  even  whisky  is  not  altogether  objectionable.  A 
few  drops  of  chloroform,  sprinkled  upon  a  little  cotton,  placed  in  a 
wide  mouthed  bottle,  will  be  found  very  convenient,  but,  all  things 
considered,  a  poison-bottle,  prepared  as  follows,  is  dou'btless  the  best 
thing  to  use.  Put  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  (a  quinine,  or  a  mor- 
phine, or  a  pomade  bottle  will  answer  an  excellent  purpose),  equal 
parts  of  pulverized  potassic  cyanide  and  plaster  of  Paris.  Mix  them 
thoroughly  and  afterwards  add  water  enough  to  set  the  plaster.  The 
mixture  need  not  fill  the  bottle  for  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-fourth 
of  its  depth,  and  insects  placed  within  will  feel  the  effect  of  the  cyan- 
ide almost  instantly.  After  death,  they  may  be  poured  from  the  bot- 
tle without  disturbing  the  poisonous  contents;  the  bottle  is  thus 
always  ready  for  use.  Sometimes,  a  little  cotton  or  tissue  paper  placed 
above  the  compound,  will  be  found  of  advantage,  if  specially  fragile 
insects  are  to  be  put  into  the  bottle. 
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Coleoptera  should  be  pinned  through  the  right  hand  elytron,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  elytra  closely  together,  the  pin  coming  out 
on  the  underaide  between  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs.  The  pins 
should  project  above  the  beetle  to  a  uniform  height,  determined  by 
the  gauge  described  in  the  last  article.  It  is  well,  also,  to  leave  the 
jaws  open,  as  it  is  often  necessary  to  subject  them  to  a  close  scrutiny 
in  determining  the  proper  classification  of  an  insect.  The  legs  should 
not  be  spread  out  to  their  widest  extent,  as  thus  the  insect  takes  np 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  room  in  the  cabinet,  and  he  is  also  in  much 
greater  danger  of  being  broken.  Rather  let  the  legs  be  doubled  sym- 
metrically beneath  the  body,  and  if  the  antennae  are  at  all  conspicu- 
ous, let  them  be  carefully  arranged  lengthwise  over  the  back. 

Many  beetles,  however,  are  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  transfix 
them  with  the  smallest  pin.  In  such  cases  different  plans  are  adopted 
by  different  collectors,  but  the  most  general  and  by  far  the  most  con- 
venient one  is  as  follows:  Cut  a  strip  of  thick  paper  or  thin  card- 
board to  a  width  of  about  five-sirteenths  of  an  inch.  Then  by 
oblique  crosswise  cuts,  snip  the  strip  into  triangular  pads  of,  say  a 
little  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  base.  The  beetles  are  to  be 
gummed  securely  to  the  points  of  the  pads,  and  the  pins  are  to  be 
thrust  through  the  wide  part  of  the  same  near  the  base.  Spalding's 
glue  answers  an  admirable  purpose  for  this  use.  Ordinary  mucilage, 
prepared  from  gum  arabic,  is  too  brittle  after  drying.  Uniformity  of 
arrangement  in  these  pads,  is  very  desirable.  When  the  pins  are 
placed  in  the  cabinet,  let  the  pads  project  to  the  left,  the  beetle  being 
arranged  perpendicularly  across  them,  and  as  near  the  point  of  the 
pad  as  possible.  The  heads  of  the  insects  are  now  all  turned  toward 
the  top  of  the  box.  Mounting  small  beetles  in  this  way  will  call  into 
exercise  the  faculty  that  all  teachers  are  striving  to  possess,  viz., 
patience. 

After  the  insect  is  mounted,  a  label  or  labels  should  be  placed  upon 
the  pin,  stating  the  locality  where  and  the  time  when  the  insect  was 
taken.  The  state  and  the  month  are  very  important;  and  more  defi- 
nite information  as  to  both  time  and  place  of  capture  is  frequently  of 
essential  service  in  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  study. 

The  insects  are  now  ready  for  the  cabinet.  It  is  a  question  of  time 
for  any  one  to  become  familiar  with  the  insects  of  any  order,  so  as  ta 
place  his  captures  at  once  in  the  proper  family ^  genus,  species.  Pre- 
liminary, however,  to  what  he  will  one  day  do,  he  may  at  least  ar- 
range together  all  which  appear  to  be  alike,  others  which  vary  in  but 
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few  points,  and  perchance  others  which,  though  plainly  dilferentt 
have  many  prominent  features  in  common.  He  is  thus  cultivating 
his  perceptives  and  fitting  himself  to  discriminate  accurately  one 
species  from  another,  whenever  he  may  have  access  to  synoptic  tables 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  aflfording  him  needed  assistance. 

Of  the  coleoptera  there  are  recognized  at  present  in  North  America 
about  ninety  families.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  represented  by 
but  few  species.  The  most,  and  the  most  conspicuous  beetle?  belong 
mainly,  perhaps,  to  the  families  enumerated  below.  For  convenience 
in  becomins:  familiar  with  these  families  and  thus  giving  each  insect 
his  appropriate  place,  it  will  be  necessary  .first  to  make  the  tarsi  (feet) 
a  subject  of  special  investigation.  It  will  be  found  that  while  some 
coleoptera  have  but  three  joints  to  the  foot,  others  have  four  or  more, 
and  afber  examining  a  large  number  carefully,  the  student  will  dis- 
cover that  preparatory  to  a  study  of  the  families,  the  beetles  may  be 
grouped  thus: 

Those  with  three  Jointed  tani, Trimera. 

Those  with  four-jointed  tanl, Tetramera, 

Those  with  flve-Jointed  tarsi, Pentamera. 

Those  with  five-Jointed  tsrsi  to  the  front  and  middle  pairs  of  feet,  hut  with  four- 
Jointed  tarsi  to  the  hind  pair, HeUromera^ 

These  terms  at  once  carry  with  them  their  own  significance  as  soon 
as  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  unchangeable  part  of  each, 
is  from  the  Greek  word  meros^  a  part. 

The  principal  family  of  the  Trimera  is  the  CoccineUidce*  These 
insects  are  found  on  plants,  but  yet  they  are  not  only  harmless  but 
positively  beneficial.  They  are  comparatively  small,  hemispherical 
in  shape,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  brilliant  spots.  They  are 
commonly  known  as  ''  Lady-birds  "  or  "  Lady-bugs."  They  are  car- 
nivorous and  to  this  circumstance  are  they  indebted  for  the  kindly 
feeling  of  informed  humanity  toward  them.  The  plant-lice  which  so 
numerously  infest  various  kinds  of  vegetation  constitute  their  food^ 
and  without  their  quiet  intervention  in  man's  behalf,  he  would  soom 
see  vegetation  wearing  a  far  less  thrifty  aspect.f 

^For  a  monograph  of  the  OocdneUida  as  represented  in  the  United  States,  see  Transactions 
of  the  American  Entomological  Society,  Vol.  lY.  p.  363. 

t  **  Keanmer  has  proved  that  in  five  generations  one  Ap.'iie  [plant-loose]  may  be  the  progenitor 
of  6,904,900,000  descendants  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  one  year  there  may  be  twenty  generations. 
This  astonishing  fecundity  exceeds  that  of  any  [other]  known  animal ;  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  a  creatnre  so  prolific  should  be  proportionably  ii^nrious."— A'ir^y  and  Spence.  JrUroduo- 
tion  to  EtUomology^  Vol,  1,  p,  174. 
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The  principal  families  of  the  tetrameroas  coleoptera  are  the  Curcn' 
lionidce^  the  Ceramhycidce  and  the  Chrysomelidce. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Curculionidoe  is  apparent  from 
their  more  common  name  of  snout-beetles,  the  fore  part  of  the  head 
being  prolonged  into  a  snout,  which  in  some  cases  is  many  times  the 
length  of  the  rest  of  the  head  and  sometimes  even  exceeds  the  length 
of  the  entire  body  besides.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  thi* 
family  alone  comprises  more  than  10,000  different  species.  They  are 
vegetable  feeders  and  hence  extensively  injurious  to  the  horticulturist 
and  the  farmer.  The  pomologist  especially  has  reason  to  dread  some 
of  the  individuals  of  this  family.  The  peach  curculio  (Conotrachelus 
nenuphar,  Herbst)  needs  no  introduction  to  them.* 

The  Cerambycidce  are  also  vegetable  feeders.  They  are,  however, 
perhaps  less  injurious,  as  they,  in  the  larva  state,  feed  largely  upon 
<lecaylng  timber.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  Longicorns  or  Long- 
horns.  This  suggests  a  special  peculiarity.  Almost  all  are  provided 
with  antennae  unusually  prolonged,  so  that  frequently  in  the  case  of 
the  males  the  antennae  are  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  body, 
which  is  itself  noticeably  elongated.  Coleopterous  larvae  in  general, 
require  a  long  time  in  which  to  complete  the  cycle  of  their  trans* 
formations,  previous  to  their  appearance  as  perfect  imagines,  and  lar- 
vae of  these  wood-boring  beetles  are  famous  for  their  longevity. 
Well-authenticated  intances  are  recorded  where  a  perfect  beetle  of 
this  family  has  made  its  appearance  from  the  solid  wood  of  furniture 
which  had  been  in  constant  use  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  the 
inevitable  inference  being  that  his  larval  life  had  continued  during 
this  long  period,  f 

The  Chrysomelidce  embrace  a  vast  number  of  short,  thick-set  in- 
sects, with  antennae  not  specially  prolonged,  but  sometimes  a  little 
thickened  toward  the  ends.  They  are  also  vegetable  feeders,  are  of 
various  colors,  and  may  at  once  be  recognized,  if  we  suggest  as  a  type, 
the  potato-beetle,  (Chrysomela  decemMneata^  Say),  whichduriug  the 
past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  has  spread  itself  over  the  whole  land  and 
is  recognized  by  every  farmer's  boy  as  one  of  our  greatest  pests.  J 

*  For  a  monograph  of  the  Cureulionida  as  represented  In  America  north  of  Mexico,  see  Pro- 
•cecdings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  XV.  December,  1876,  also  a  paper  read 
before  the  same  society,  Sept.  19,  I87:i,  the  two  articles  comprising  OTcr  500  large  octavo  pagM 
of  closely  written  matter. 

t  For  a  synopsis  of  the  genera  of  the  Cerambyeida  of  North  America,  as  also  descripUoni  of 
many  species,  and  monographs  of  the  genera  most  numerous  in  species,  see  Smithsonian  Mli- 
cellaneons  Collections. 

tFor  a  partial  monograph  of  the  C hrysomelidct  of  the  United  States,  see  Proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  for  1878. 
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In  the  heteroraerous  group  of  coleopfcera  we  will  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  two  families,  the  Meloidce  and  the  Tenebrionidce,  The  indi- 
viduals of  the  former  are  long  and  narrow,  provided  with  flexible 
yielding  elytra  and  are  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  evident  neck  which 
unites  the  head  and  the  thorax.  The  most  prominent  individuals  of 
this  family  are  commonlj^  known  as  blister-beetles.  The  "  Spanish- 
fly  "  belongs  here  and  of  our  indigenous  material  any  one  may  recall 
the  two  or  three  species  of  blister-beetles,  which  in  many  localities 
vie  with  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  in  ruining  the  potato  crop.* 

The  Tenebrionidce  are  represented  most  extensively  in  America  in 
the  region  ^est  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and,  indeed,  it  might  with 
truth  be  said  that  they  with  the  exception  of  a  kw genera  are  confined 
to  the  region  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river.  From  here,  as 
one  proceeds  westward,  the  representatives  of  .this  family  increase  in 
genera  and  species  and  individuals  until  on  the  Pacific  slope  they  be- 
come the  most  numerous  of  all  the  families  of  the  order.  The  beetles 
of  this  family  are  largely  nocturnal  in  habit  and  dingy,  even  black  in 
color,  doubly  justifying  the  name  of  Tenebrionidce,  which  has  been 
assigned  to  them,  f  0.  S.  Westoott. 

[To  be  continaed.] 


■•  •  • 


Year  by  year  teachers'  institutes  are  becoming  more  valuable  as 
their  legitimate  work  is  better  understood.  They  have  become  a  pow- 
erful agency  in  educating  teachers  who  have  no  better  way  of  obtain- 
ing normal  instruction,  and  in  educating  public  sentiment;  and 
thousands  of  teachers  every  year  go  out  from  these  discussions  and 
instructions  with  clearer  views  of  their  respective  duties,  with  a  de- 
termination to  do  better  service  in  the  future,  and  with  a  higher 
inspiration  for  their  calling.  —  Supt.  C.  A.  Gower^  Mich. 


Though  sometimes  small  evils,  like  invisible  insects,  inflict  pains, 
and  a  single  hair  may  stop  a  vast  machine,  yet  the  chief  secret  of 
comfort  lies  in  not  suffering  trifles  to  vex  one,  and  in  prudently  culti* 
vating  an  under/?rowth  of  small  pleasures,  since  few  great  ones  are 
let  on  long  leases. 

*  A  monograph  of  the  principal  genera  of  the  Mdoida  of  the  United  States,  may  be  foand  ia 
the  proccediDga  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  1878. 

t  An  exhaustive  monograph  of  this  family  as  represented  in  America  north  of  Mexico  la  pab« 
fished  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society;  150  pp  of  Vol.  XIV,  4to 
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SELECTED, 
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^  Prof.  T.  N.  Haskell. 

In  1867,  T.  N.  Haskell,  A.  M.,  was  called  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric 
and  English  literature  in  the  University,  which  he  filled  with  credit 
until  1868,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  born  in  Chautauqua  county, 
New  York,  January  20,  1826,  but  was  taken  in  his  infancy  to  Bloom- 
field,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  young, 
leaving  him  entirely  dependent  upon  his  own  resources  for  an  edu- 
cation. He  commenced  teaching  in  Warren,  the  county  seat  of 
Trumbull  county,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  graduated  at 
the  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1851.  He  afterwards 
studied  and  taught  two  years  in  Oberlin  College,  same  state.  Prof. 
Haskell  at  one  time  presided  over.  Wayne  Academy,  in  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio;  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Sandusky,  in  that 
state,  and  of  a  female  seminary  in  New  York  city.  He  spent  one 
year  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  While  there,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  President  Justin  Edwards.  He  was  graduated  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  New  York,  in  1854,  and  went  at 
once  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Western  Presbyterian  church,  Washing- 
ton city;  afterwards  called  to  Boston,  where  he  was  a  settled  pastor 
for  eight  years.  He  traveled  a  year  in  foreign  countries,  and  then 
came  to  Wisconsin  to  accept  the  chair  tendered  him  in  the  University. 
He  subsequently  preached  in  Aurora,  Illinois,  until  the  health  of  his 
family  compelled  him  to  change  his  residence.  He  removed  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  in  1873,  where  he  still  resides. 

Prof.  Haskell  is  a  fluent  speaker  and  ready  writer.  Before  leaving 
Illinois,  he  contributed  several  political  articles  to  the  press  and  made 
a  number  of  political  speeches  (he  is  a  republican  in  politics),  which 
were  declared  by  some  of  the  prominent  members  of  his  party  to  be 
of  a  superior  order.  So,  also,  in  Colorado,  where  the  state  senate,  in 
March,  1877,  unanimously  afiirmed  that  his  political  speeches  in  the 
previous  presidential  campaign  were  distinguished  for  their  statesman- 
like ability,  scholarly  accuracy  and  candor,  and  were  highly  appre- 
ciated by  thinking  men  of  all  political  affinities  and  faiths.    He  has 
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cultivated  the  lectare  field  with  marked  success,  his  favorite  topic 
being  descriptions  of  oriental  countries. 

Prof.  Haskell  has  written  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry  of  considerable 
merit.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  "The  Country's  Call  to 
Arms,"  and  a  "Centennial  Thanksgiving  Hymn."  An  ode  composed 
for  Lincoln's  funeral  obsequies,  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  April  19fl865,  is  worthy  of  commendation.  His  prose  writings 
are  numerous.  Many  of  his  sermons,  sketches,  memoirs,  essays,  and 
addresses,  have  been  printed.  He  was  instrumental  in  starting,  in 
1874,  the  Colorado  College,  at  Colorado  Springs,  the  first  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  Rocky  mountains;  and  his  address  and  report  be- 
fore the  general  Congregational  Conference  of  January  20,  of  that 
year,  in  furtherance  of  the  project,  were  interesting. 

At  the  educational  convention  held  in  Denver,  in  December,  1875,* 
Prof  Haskell,  from  the  committee  on  education  of  Spanish  children, 
reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  advocating  the  employment  by  the 
legislature  of  a  Spanish-speaking  assistant  superintendent  for  three 
months  in  each  year  for  three  years,  among  Mexico-Spanish  citizens, 
in  developing  the  English  common  school  system  for  the  benefit  of 
their  children.  City  school  boards  were  asked  to  invite  Spanish  youth 
to  attend  their  high  schools  free  of  charge.  The  resolutions  com- 
mended the  study  and  colloquial  use  of  the  Spanish  language  to 
teachers,  and  recommended  that  a  popular  compendium  of  the  common 
school  system  and  its  modes  of  usefulness  to  the  rising  generation  of 
American  citizens  of  all  classes,  be  prepared  and  published  in  Spanish. 

Prof.  Haskell  paints  pen-pictures  with  fidelity.  Take  these  few 
words  upon  the  Nile:  "  Here  we  are  now  on  the  bosom  of  that  mar- 
velous river.  It  is  the  cool  of  the  day  in  Egypt.  The  air  is  most 
charming,  and  clearer  than  crystal.  The  waters  are  unusually  placid. 
The  current  beneath  us  is  vigorous  but  even.  The  banks  are  low, 
level  and  fertile — covered  with  a  rich  compost  of  sand  and  slime. 
Every  thing  visible  is  suggestive  of  the  value  of  this  noble  river  to 
all  this  region.  It  was  Herodotus  who  wrote  thousands  of  years  ago 
when  beholding  it,  '  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile.' " 

Prof.  S.  P.  Lathbop. 

The  board  of  regents  at  their  annual  meeting  in  February,  1854| 
made  choice  of  Stephen  Pearl  Lathrop,  M.  D.,  of  Beloit  College,  to 

*  Resoluciones  en  favor  de  instraccion  en  la  lengaa  Castellana,  paradas  par  la 
convencion  educacional,  convenida  en  Denver,  en  el  mes  de  Diciembre,  de  1875. 
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fill  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  the  University.  He 
entered  on  his  duties  early  in  June.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Shelburn,  Vermont,  September  20, 1816.  In  early  life  he  encountered 
difficulties  arising  from  the  straightened  circumstances  of  his  parents, 
such  as  might  have  kept  in  obscurity  an  ordinary  mind;  but  he  worked 
his  way  through  every  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  in  his  native  state,  in 
1839.  He  entered  college,  intending  to  prepare  himself  for  the  min- 
istry; but  a  weakness  of  the  lungs,  which  soon  after  appeared,  com- 
pelled an  abandonment  of  his  purpose.  Following  a  taste  for  physical 
science  which  had  been  developed  during  his  collegiate  course,  he 
studied  medicine,  receiving  his  degree  in  1843.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Middlebury  with  a  prospect  of  more  than 
ordinary  success;  but  his  attainments  and  the  general  cast  of  his 
mind  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  the  work  of  instruction;  and  to  this  he 
devoted  the  chief  energies  of  his  life. 

In  obedience  to  a  call  from  his  Alma  Mater,  in  the  spring  of  1845, 
he  temporarily  filled  the  chair  of  an  absent  professor  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  botany  in  that  institution.  He  was  also  called  about 
the  same  time  to  take  part  as  an  assistant  in  the  geological  survey  of 
Vermont.  A  year  later,  he  undertook  the  charge  of  a  female  seminary 
in  Middlebury.  In  these  various  relations,  he  acquired  a  reputation 
for  sound  scientific  attainments,  energy  of  character,  and  success  in 
imparting  knowledge,  which  induced  the  trustees  of  Beloit  College, 
of  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  to  invite  him,  in  1849,  to  the  professorship  of 
chemistry  and  natural  science,  in  that  institution.  He  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

On  his  removal  to  Wisconsin,  Prof.  Lathrop  soon  become  exten- 
sively and  favorably  known,  not  only  as  a  college  teacher,  but  as 
associate  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Farmer, 
and  as  a  devoted  and  successful  laborer  in  the  department  of  agricul- 
tural science.  For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  by  his  connection 
with  that  journal,  be  came  into  communication  with  the  agriculturists 
of  southern  and  central  Wisconsin,  and  thus  gave  them  the  benefit 
of  both  his  science  and  his  experience,  for  the  promotion  of  their  in- 
terests. He  was  entirely  free  from  the  pride  of  learning,  which  often 
keeps  the  educated  man  from  intercourse  with  the  working  farmer; 
and  his  practical  good  sense  fitted  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  be  a 
useful  instructor  of  that  class,  through  the  pages  of  a  journal  devoted 
to  their  interests.    He  did  not  sever  his  connection  with  the  institu- 
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tion  at  Beloit  until  called  to  the  State  University.  Here  he  con- 
tinued his  valuable  services  in  the  department  to  which  he  had  been 
called  until  disabled  by  the  disease  which  terminated  his  useful  life 
December  25,  1854,  the  first  of  the  professors  of  the  University  to  die 
while  in  oflSce.  "  In  the  decease  of  Professor  Lathrop,"  said  the  re- 
gents, "the  University  lost  the  service  of  an  able  and  devoted  oflScer; 
the  agricultural  interest,  a  scientific  friend;  and  the  state,  a  useful 
and  influential  citizen/'  As  an  instructor,  he  was  well  versed  in  all 
matters  appertaining  to  his  department,-^  enthusiastic  in  his  devotion 
to  science,  and  apt  in  engaging  the  interest  of  his  pupils.  For  the 
study  of  natural  history,  in  all  its  branches,  he  had  a  peculiar  fond- 
ness. He  was  a  close  observer.  Rocks,  minerals,  shells;  the  diverse 
forms  of  vegetable  life;  beasts,  birds,  insects;  —  all  engaged  hla 
attention. 

As  a  writer.  Prof.  Lathrop  was  vigorous  but  not  poetical.  His^ 
thoughts,  though  frequently  eflFective,  were  always  expressed  in  plain 
words.  The  following  is  from  an  unpublished  lecture  of  his  upon 
chemistry:  "It  is  in  the  enlarged  views  which  science  gives  that  we 
first  learn  duly  to  appreciate  the  Deity.  Eternity,  infinity,  omnipo- 
tence, are  attributes  so  astounding  to  human  faculties,  that  we  can 
only  arrive  by  steps  ab  the  most  moderate  apprehension  of  them. 
*  Jacob's  ladder  must  stand  upon  the  earth  in  order  to  reach  heaven.' 
What  more  worthy  employment,  then,  cafi  man  find  for  his  faculties 
than  the  investigation  of  these  hidden  forces  that  tell  in  so  plain  a 
a  language  of  the  mighty  power  which  called  them  into  action  ?  Be- 
fore such  knowledge,  superstition  necessarily  fades  like  darkness 
before  the  sun."  —  C.  W.  Butterfield,  in  University  Press. 


The  secret  of  securing  order  is  to  secure  interest.    An  idle  child 
cannot  keep  quiet. 

Leisubb  is  sweet  to  those  who  have  earned  it,  but  burdensome  to 
those  who  get  it  for  nothing. 

He  that  studies  books  alone  will  know  how  things  ought  to  be. 
He  that  studies  men  will  know  how  things  are. 

If  you  wish  to  do  good,  do  good.    If  you  wish  to  assist  people,  assist 
people.    The  only  way  to  do  a  thing  is  to  do  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  compensations  in  this  life,  that  we 
cannot  sincerely  try  to  help  another  without  helping  ourselves. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  PLATFORM. 

When  politicians  desire  to  produce  a  change,  which  they  claim  will 
efifect  an  improvement  in  the  physical  well  being  of  the  people,  they 
state  with  clearness  the  objects  at  which  they  aim.  They  fix  a  plat- 
form and  organize  all  who  agree  to  it  on  that  platform.  This  plat- 
form must  announce  practicable  desires  and  views,  or  nothing  will 
result.  In  this  world,  things  do  not  right  themselves;  those  who 
compose  the  educational  party  must  agree  upon  certain  principles  and 
disseminate  them;  must  write  and  speak  upon  them;  have  campaign 
document-s  written  to  show  their  importance  and  finally  neveb  cease 
niscussiON  until  victory  is  reached.    Consider  the  following: 

1.  That  only  those  persons  who  have  demonstrated  by  expebiekgb 
their  ability  to  teach  shall  be  employed  as  teachers.  Bemabks.  —  That 
is,  the  present  plan  of  judging  whether  a  person  has  the  power  to 
teach,  by  the  scholarship  he  may  have,  is  radically  wrong,  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be.  How  a  successful  experience  shall  be  gained 
is  the  business  of  normal  and  training  schools.  But  an  experience 
must  be  gained,  and  a  successful  one,  too.  The  teacher  is  allowed  in 
the  school  room  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  solely. 
'  2.  That  when  a  teacher  has  been  appointed  to  a  place^  he  shall  have 
a  gtmrantee  of  permanence.  Remabks. —  The  present  plan  of  chang- 
ing teachers  at  the  end  of  each  year,  if  not  each  session,  grows  out  of 
the  fact,  mainly,  that  inexperienced  persons  are  employed  —  the  pa- 
rents naturally  are  tired  of  the  experimenting,  and  so  are  the  schol- 
ars; beside  that,  there  is  far  too  much  dictation  by  meddlesome  parents 
and  politicians.  What  other  laborers  are  so  kicked  about?  Not  the 
clerks  nor  the  kitchen  girls.  It  is  plain  that  some  body  of  persons 
besides  the  '*  trustees  "  should  have  a  word  to  say  on  this  question. 
To  put  a  man  in  the  school  in  the  winter  and  a  woman  in  the  sum- 
mrr,  is  only  another  phase  of  this  ridiculous  business.  This  mofHv- 
bleness  is  the  sure  means  of  driving  away  good  teachers  and  keeping 
those  who  have  little  spirit  and  dignity.    Away  with  it! 

3.  Superintendents  of  schools  must  be  men  or  women  who  have  had 
at  least  five  years  of  successful  experience  as  teachers  and  possess  a 
state  certificate^  or  diplotna  from  a  normal  school  or  college.  Rehjlbes. 
—  When  these  persons  are  appointed  on  account  of  their  fitness,  dig- 
nity will  be  given  to  the  whole  business.  Put  in  a  seven-by-nine 
superintendent  because  he  is  a  Democrat  or  Republican  who  cannot 
get  any  other  office,  and  all  the  schools  suffer,  and  the  whole  cause 
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fmffers.  Yet  this  is  constantly  done.  The  ease  is  a  rare  exception 
where  these  officers  ar^  not  chosen  by  political  influence;  if  they  are 
^od  men  it  is  accidental.  A  rascally  state  of  things  for  the  nine- 
teenth century! 

4.  That  the  normal  schools^  where  the  science  and  art  of  education 
tan  he  learned^  should  he  increased  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  supply  all 
of  the  schools  of  the  State  unth  teachers.  Remarks.  —  The  connection 
of  high  schools  or  academic  departments  with  normal  schools,  while 
once  necessary,  is  now  needed  no  longer.  Let  those  who  want  to 
teach  prepare  themselves  on  the  subjects  which  they  will  be  required 
to  teach,  so  that  they  can  give  their  time  to  study  the  Art  and  Science 
of  Teaching.  Normal  schools  should  be  increased.  New  York  State 
need?  twenty-five  such  schools,  and  it  could  carry  them  on  with  $250,- 
000.  It  now  spends  $160,000  on  eight.  Three  or  four  men  would 
manage  such  a  school  splendidly  if  the  Academic  Departments  were 
cut  off.  There  is  no  objection  to  these  existing  in  the  same  building 
for  the  use  of  the  locality.  What  is  wanted  is  that  each  normal 
school  shall  furnish  us  with  teachers^  not  with  those  who  have  been 
•drilled  on  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.  Other  schools  can  do  that  as 
well  or  even  better.  Our  schools  must  get  up  higher  if  they  intend 
to  do  the  good  they  might  do. 

6.  The  teachers  must  receive  a  fair  salary^  to  be  paid  in  monthly  in- 
stallments. Remarks.  —  The  value  the  people  set  on  education  is 
measured  by  what  they  pay  their  teacher  —  all  long-winded  talks 
4ind  snuffling  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Teachers  are  now 
meanly  paid.  Trinity  Church  pays  its  head  gardener  $2,500  —  the 
head  teachers  of  its  schools  $2,000!  No  country  can  prosper  that  ^ 
onder-values  and  under-pays  its  teachers.  It  would  aid  very  much  to 
•compare  the  amounts  paid  per  scholar,  and  hence  these  should  be  re- 
ported. In  other  words,  one  town  pays  $12  per  scholar  per  annum, 
another  $24.  Why  this  difference?  A  quotation  of  rates  will  assist 
many  a  stingy  district  to  know  how  much  it  can  afford  to  pay. 

6.  There  must  he  ability  and  permanence  in  all  the  offices  from  the 
State  Superintendent  down.  Remarks.  —  One  official  hardly  becomes 
acquainted  with  his  duties  before  another  intrigues  for  his  place. 
Hence  there  is  no  persistent  nor  long  continued  effort.  All  is  in  a 
state  of  change.  It  resembles  the  child^s  planting  a  seed  and  digging 
it  up  in  a  few  days  to  see  if  it  has  grown! 

7.  The  teachers  and  friends  of  education  must  each  and  all  take  hold 
of  the  work  of  organizing  the  educational  party  of  the  country  and  di* 
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rect  its  movementi.  Remarks.  —  There  are  a  million  of  adult  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  public  schools.  But  many 
never  have  moved  an  atom  to  help  forward  education.  They  will  rail 
because  they  get  no  larger  salaries,  but  they  will  do  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  increase  that  public  sentiment  th9.t  regulates  salaries.  The 
teachers  should  at  once  begin  to  wake  up  from  their  Rip  Van  Winkle 
sleep,  and  begin  to  act  —  N,  Y.  School  Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  ONTARIO. 

The  public  educational  institutions  of  Ontario  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  —  the  Common  or  Public  school,  the  High  school,  and 
the  University. 

The  Public  school  closely  resembles  that  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  free  bo  all,  and  is  sustained  principally  by  the  municipality  in  which 
it  is  situated,  although  deriving  considerable  support  from  the  Provin- 
cial Government  and  the  County  Council.  For  the  greater  efficiency 
of  these  schools,  inspectors  are  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
each  school  twice  a  year,  and  to  report  to  the  government  concerning 
its  efficiency.  Each  county  has  at  least  one  inspector.  These  in- 
spectors are  at  the  head  of  Local  Boards  of  Examiners  who  have  to 
conduct  certain  examinations. 

If  a  pupil  of  a  Public  School  desires  to  enter  a  High  school  or  Col- 
legiate Institute  (a  Collegiate  Institute  is  merely  a  large  High  school)^ 
he  must  pass  an  examination  which  occurs  uniformly  throughout  the 
province  twice  a  year.  The  local  boards  of  examiners  mentioned 
above,  examine  the  papers  handed  in  by  the  candidates.  The  ques- 
tions, however,  are  set  by  a  central  board,  called  the  Central  Commit- 
tee. The  local  boards  send  in  their  reports,  accompanied  by  the 
papers  handed  in  by  the  candidates,  to  the  central  committee,  who,  if 
80  disposed,  also  examine  the  papers. 

The  examination  next  above  the  entrance  to  High  schools  is  that 
for  third  class  certificates.  This  occurs  once  a  year,  and  is  generally 
called  the  non  professional  examination.  For  third  class  certificates; 
it  is  conducted  ,in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  entrance  into  High 
schools. 

After  passing  this  examination,^  the  person  intending  to  teach  has 
to  attend  a  County  Model  school  for  three  months,  when  he  passes 
what  is  called  the  professional  examination,  and  is  allowed  to  teach. 
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These  model  schools,  thoagh  but  lately  established,  have  already 
done  good  work,  and  promise  to  be  an  important  factor  in  increasing 
the  eflBciency  of  our  public  schools.  They  are  far  from  being  expen- 
sive, and  are  really  public  schools  which  fill  certain  regulations  en- 
joined by  law. 

A  third  class  certificate  is  good  for  three  years,  and  if  a  person  at 
the  end  of  that  time  does  not  obtain  a  second  class  he  must  pass  out 
from  the  profession. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  second  class  certificate  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a 
second  class  non  -professional  examination,  and  then  attend  one  of  the 
two  Normal  Schools  for  three  months.  After  teaching  three  years 
he  is  allowed  to  try  an  examination  for  a  first  class  certificate,  and,  if 
successful,  is  held  duly  qualified  for  the  position  of  Inspector  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and,  in  fact,  for  every  position  in  the  teaching  profession 
except  that  of  Head  Master  of  a  High  school  which  must  be  filled  by 
a  graduate  of  some  university  in  the  British  dominions. 

Many  students  never  pass  their  non-professional  third  class  exam- 
ination at  all,  but  study  till  they  are  able  to  pass  the  intermediate  or 
second  class  non-professional  examination,  after  which,  if  they  desire 
to  teach,  they  may  attend  a  County  Model  school,  and  after  teaching 
one  year  may  attend  a  Normal  School  and  obtain  a  second  clasa^  cer- 
tificate. 

A  third  class  teacher  can  teach  only  in  his  own  county,  while  second 
and  first  class  certificates  are  good  for  the  whole.  Province. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  school  system  of  Ontario  is  the  way  in 
-which  the  High  School  leads  up  to  the  University.  A  certain  amount 
of  money  is  every  year  distributed  amongst  the  High  schools  of  the 
Province.  The  division  of  this  grant  is  based  partly  on  the  report  of 
the  three  High  School  Inspectors,  and  partly  on  the  average  at- 
tendance. For  the  better  distribution  of  this  grant  the  High  school 
is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  schools,  a  pupil  in  the  upper  school 
bringing  more  money  than  one  in  the  lower.  All  pupils  who  have 
passed  the  intermediate  or  second  class  examination  are  in  the  upper 
school,  and  all  others  are  in  the  lower. 

The  work  required  of  candidates  for  the  intermediate  is^  as  far  as  it 
goes,  exactly  the  same  as  that  required  for  matriculation  in  Toronto 
University;  for  instance,  next  June  the  examination  in  English  Lit- 
erature for  matriculation  at  the  above  University  will  be  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II,  and  that  of  the  Intermediate  will  be 
the  second  book  of  the  same  poem. 
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The  student,  after  finishing  his  High  school  coarse,  may  matricu* 
late  at  one  of  five  Unive^ities,  of  wliich  four  are  denominational  and 
one  non-denominational.  The  matriculation  of  these  Universities  is 
almost  identical,  and  the  probability  is  that  some  time  or  other  their 
whole  course  will  be  the  same.  When  this  happens,  the  educational 
system  of  Ontario  may  rightly  be  considered  almost  perfect. —  W.  H. 
H.,  in  Penn,  School  Journal. 


LOCAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


Map-drawing  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  as  an  important 
aid  in  the  study  of  local  geography.  The  effort  that  the  pupil  ex- 
pends in  striving  to  reproduce  the  map,  helps  to  fix  it  firmly  in  his 
memory,  because  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  paper  he  is  obliged  to  look 
carefully  and  examine  closely.  This  is  most  important.  The  map 
should  be  photographed,  as  it  were,  in  the  mind.  If  you  succeed  in 
doing  this,  your  pupils  will  be  independent  of  map  or  book.  Create 
in  your  pupils  a  desire  to  have  their  maps  drawn  as  neatly  and  cor- 
rectly as  possible.  By  correctness  I  do  not  mean  that  every  indenta* 
tion  and  little  curve  should  be  reproduced,  but  a  good,  firm  outline,  so 
that  any  one  looking  at  it  will  know  what  it  is  intended  to  represent 
In  beginning  the  study  of  a  continent,  for  instance  Asia,  for  the  first 
lesson  require  a  map  of  Asia.  Do  not  expect  too  correct  an  outline 
the  first  effort.  Be  satisfied  when  the  general  outline  is  good.  If  a 
pupil  has  tried  and  failed,  do  not  censure,  but  encourage  and  aid  him, 
and  keep  him  at  it,  until  he  brings  to  you  a  pretty  fair  representation. 
As  the  class  take  up  each  individual  country  of  Asia,  require  a  map  of 
each,  as  a  part  of  the  daily  lesson.  In  this  way  the  shape  and  out* 
line  ar<^  much  better  remembered,  and  when  they  bound  orally  they 
feel  that  they  know  that  of  which  they  are  talking.  The  map  is 
their  own.  They  see  it.  It  is  in  the  mind's  eye,  and  they  are  not  de- 
pending on  the  book.  Have  your  pupils  draw  from  memory.  If 
your  class  is  small,  you  can  send  them  to  the  blackboard;  if  large,  the 
class  can  use  slates. 

Suppose  the  lesson  is  on  Hindostan.  Have  the  children  draw  on 
the  blackboard  or  slates  an  outline  of  Hindostan,  the  teacher  mean* 
while  watching  their  work.  Then  ask  questions,  as:  "  What  is  the 
shape  of  this  country?"  ''What  waters  surround  the  peninsular 
part?"  "What  body  of  water  east?"  "South?"  "West?" 
"  What  island  directly  south  ? "    "  What  natural  division  of  land 
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forms  the  northern  boundary?  "  "  What  are  these  mountains  called?  " 
**  From  what  country  do  they  separate  it?  "  "  What  is  the  principal 
river  in  Hindostan  ?  *^  '^  Draw  it  on  the  map,  on  your  slate,  and  locate 
Bombay,  Calcutta/^  Or  the  teacher  can  call  on  one  member  of  the 
class  to  go  to  the  board  and  draw,  the  remainder  of  the  class  watch- 
ing his  work  aud  correctins:  mistakes.  The  teacher,  chalk  in  hand, 
may  locate  the  different  cities,  and  as  he  does  so  ask  the  name,  and 
whether  it  be  island  or  seaport,  and  why,  and,  according  to  the  loca- 
tion, what  branches  of  industry  the  people  would  probably  follow. 
I  think  that  as  much  useful,  practical,  business  knowledge  should 
be  learned  in  geography  as  possible.  If  your  pupils  study  geography 
in  this  way,  it  will  certainly  make  them  more  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful.  If  you  wish  to  review  your  pupils  in  the  countries  of  Asia,  after 
having  finished  it,  require  a  map  of  Asia.  The  drawing  of  the  map 
will  freshen  their  knowledge  better  than  studying  it,  because  they 
will  draw  it  intelligently.  It  does  not  take  much  time.  Your  pupils 
can  draw  all  maps  at  home,  save  those  you  ask  them  to  draw  from 
memory  in  class.  A  few  minutes  will  suffice  for  you  to  criticise  and 
point  oat  the  worst  mistakes,  and  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  you 
think  they  need. 

It  is  an  utter  waste  of  time,  and  worse  than  useless  to  keep  pupils 
trying  to  repeat  boundaries  and  locations  from  memory.  Let  them 
remember  the  map,  just  as  they  remember  a  picture,  and  they  will 
remember  the  boundaries,  because,  when  the  country  is  mentioned, 
they  will  immediately  try  to  think  how  it  looks  and  where  it  is,  and  the 
map  is  immediately  before  them  in  the  mind,  and  they  see  the  coun- 
try and  its  surroundings.  In  learning  the  elementary  part  of  math- 
ematical geography,  drawing  will  be  found  useful.  Children  may  re- 
peat the  definitions  for  parallels,  meridians,  zones,  and  circles  forever, 
but  they  will  not  remember  any  longer  than  while  repeating.  But 
if  you  have  them  draw  circles,  meridians,  zones,  parallels,  diameters, 
etc.,  and  make  them  for  themselves,  they  will  know  and  feel  conscious 
of  knowing  the  difference  between  a  parallel  and  a  meridian,  a  dia- 
meter and  a  circumference. 


Silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  an  advantage  as  when  it  is 
made  to  reply  to  calumny  and  defamation. 

Teach  pupils  to  read  for  the  thought  To  this  end  use  the  news- 
papers m  the  class  occasionally.  Histories  are  also  excellent  reading- 
books  for  this  purpose. 
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THE  "  NEW  PRONOUN." 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  any  educated  persons  should  find 
any  diflBculty  of  the  kind  you  speak  of  in  your  notice  of  the  above 
controversy  in  your  March  number.  The  awkwardness  of  using^  pro- 
nouns of  both  genders  in  the  singular  in  connection  with  two  ante- 
cedents of  different  genders,  separated  by  a  disjunctive  conjunction, 
is  not  unavoidable  if  the  pronouns  we  haVe  in  English  be  only  boldly 
and  properly  used.  Take  the  sentence  quoted  by  the  writer  in  the 
AtlanticlManthly :  "Let  every  brother  or  sister  examine  himself  or 
herself,  and  looking  into  his  or  her  heart  find  out  his  or  her  besetting 
sin  and  resolutely  cast  it  from  him  or  her."  I  admit  that  this  is  not 
only  awkward,  but  outrageously  pedantic;  and  what  is  the  remedy? 
Not  certainly  the  invention  of  a  new  form  for  which  there  is  no  felt 
necessity,  and  not  the  substitution  of  the  plural  for  the  two  singular 
forms,  which,  as  the  writer  in  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthtly  admits, 
is  condemned  by  all  grammarians  and  shunned  by  all  good  writers 
and  speakers.  Substitute  the  one  plural  for  the  two  singular  forms 
and  how  much  of  the  awkwardness  disappears?  "  Let  every  brother 
and  sister  examine  themselves,  and  looking  into  their  heart  find  out 
their  besetting  sin  and  resolutely  cast  it  from  them."  Instead  of  be- 
ing merely[awkward  and  pedantic,  this  is  utterly  and  hopelessly  ob- 
jectionable on  the  ground  that  it  is  based  on  a  resort  to  the  use  of  an 
admitted  solecism,  for  which,  by  the  way,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity,  and  therefore  no  justification.  The  sentence  should  read, 
"  Let  every  brother  and  sister  examine  himself,  and  looking  into  his 
heart  find  out  his  besetting  sin  and  resolutely  cast  it  A:om  him.^^  In 
English  the  masculine  noun  or  pronoun  is  usually  the  generic  term, 
and  as  such  it  includes  both  sexes;  and  it  is  no  more  awkward  or  pe- 
dantic to  use  "  his  "  and  "  him  "  as  above  than  to  say  "  man  is  mor- 
tal," when  we  mean  to  say  that  women  die  as  well  as  men.  I  am 
very  much  astonished  that  any  diflBculty  should  ever  be  felt  in  the 
matter,  and  I  hope  the  teachers  of  Canada  will  resolutely  oppose  any 
resort  to  either  the  invention  of  a  new  term  or  to  a  solecism  in  the 
use  of  an  old  one  in  order  to  get  out  of  a  trouble  which  exists  only 
in  the  imagination  of  those  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
genius  and  use  of  our  English  tongue.  —  Correspondence  of  the  Can^ 
ada  School  Journal. 

Bear  with  the  evil  and  expect  good. 
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ORIGIN  OF  UPLAND  LAKES. 

[The  following  article  will  interest  all  who  are  familiar  with  our 
numerous  Wisconsin  lakes:] 

If  not  produced  by  expulsion  of  matter  outward,  or  sinking  of  mat- 
ter inward,  these  hollows  must  be  the  effect  of  some  surface  working 
agent.  The  sea  planes  away  along  the  coast  line,  and  the  material 
goes  to  Jill  up  ocean  hollows;  therefore  the  sea  cannot  be  the  agent, 
and  any  force  in  an  ocean  current  is  clearly  out  of  the  question  over 
these  scattered  spots.  Streams  and  rivers  work  along  lines,  form  ra- 
vines and  gorges,  but  never  a  more  or  less  circular  basin  of  great  size 
in  comparison  with  the  stream  or  river;  hence  they  cannot  be  the 
agents.  The  atmospheric  powers — rain,  snow,  wind  and  chemical 
action  —  weaer  the  rocks  indeed,  form  tiny  basins  on  almost  every 
stone;  but  this  is  but  nature^s  fretwork,  the  delicate  carving  around 
the  sculptured,  craggy  tower  or  spire  and  smooth-scooped  rocky 
front.  Yet  there  is  one  surface  agent  remaining  —  the  moving  glacier. 
Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  proofs  of  former  glacial  action  in 
Cumberland  and  Wales  —  proofs  as  clear  as  are  those  of  the  former 
greater  extension  of  the  Swiss  glaciers.  Now,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  our  tarns  lie  in  true  rock  basins  —  hollows  completely  in- 
closed by  rocky  sides,  which  are,  moreover,  smoothed  and  grooved  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  ice-action.  At  the  sides  of  many  a  tarn  and 
lake  you  may  see  the  ice  grooves  and  scratches  passing  beneath  the 
water,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  that  ice  has  once  occupied 
the  rocky  hollow.  The  question  is.  Did  the  ice-movement  form  the 
hollow?  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  it  did,  and  for  these  reasons: 
1.  The  tarn  lies  almost  invariably  in  the  path  of  old  ice  streams  or 
glaciers,  as  is  proved  by  the  direction  of  the  scratches  in  the  surround- 
ing rocks.  2.  They  J'requently  occur  at  the  foot  of  slopes  more  or 
less  steep,  or  where  the  ice  pressure  can  be  shown  to  have  been  great. 
8.  The  position  of  the  deepest  points  in  the  larger  tarns  and  lakes 
occurs  almost  invariably  where,  from  the  confluence  of  two  or  more 
glaciers,  or  the  narrowing  of  the  valley,  the  ice-pressure  must  have  been 
somewhat  increased.  4.  The  depth  of  these  tarns  is  very  slight  as 
compared  with  the  thickness  of  the  ice  which  can  be  proved  to  have 
passed  over  them.  5.  There  is  every  gradation  from  a  tiny,  rock- 
bound  pool,  glaciated  on  all  sides,  and  which  all  will  admit  must  have 
heen  scooped  out  by  the  ice,  to  the  tarn  or  lake  showing  precisely 
similar  phenomena  on  a  larger  scale. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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The  Largest  Islakd  in  The  World.  —  Immediately  north  of 
Australia,  and  separated  from  it  at  Torres  Straits  by  less  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  sea,  is  the  largest  island  on  the  globe  —  New  6uinea»  a 
country  of  surpassing  interest,  whether  as  regards  its  natural  produc- 
tions or  its  human  inhabitants,  but  which  remains  to  this  day  less 
known  than  any  accessible  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  considerable  attention  has  been  attracted  toward  it  by 
surveys  which  have  completed  our  knowledge  of  its  outline  and  di* 
mensions,  by  the  settlement  of  English  missionaries  on  its  southern 
coasts,  by  the  explorations  of  several  European  naturalists,  and  by  the 
visits  of  Australian  miners  attracted  by  the  alleged  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  sands  of  its  rivers.  From  these  various  sources  there  has  re- 
sulted a  somewhat  sudden  increase  in  our  still  scanty  knowledge  of 
this  hitherto  unknown  land;  and  we  therefore  propose  to  give  a  gen- 
eral sketch  of  the  island  and  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  life  that  inhabit 
it,  and  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  interesting  promblems  connected 
with  its  indigenous  races. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  of  geographers  to  give  the  palm  to 
Borneo  as  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  but  this  is  decidely  an  error. 
A  careful  estimate,  founded  on  the  most  recent  maps,  shows  that  New 
Guinea  is  considerably  the  larger,  and  must  for  the  future  be  accord- 
ed the  first  place.  In  shape,  this  island  differs  greatly  from  Borneo, 
being  irregular  and  much  extended  in  a  north-northwest  and  south- 
southeast  direction,  so  that  its  greatest  length  is  little  short  of  1500 
miles;  a  distance  as  great  as  the  whole  width  of  Australia  from  Ade- 
laide to  Port  Darwin,  or  of  Europe  from  London  to  Constantinople. 
Its  greatest  width  is  410  miles;  and,  omitting  the  great  peninsu- 
las which  form  its  two  extremities,  the  central  mass  is  about  700 
miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  320  miles;  a  country  about  the 
size  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  course  of 
one  large  river,  an  absolute  blank  upon  our  maps.  — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

School  Work.  —  Most  of  the  pupils  are  young  and  tractable,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  poor  discipline.  You  must  secure  and  mtiintain 
good  order;  after  that  your  best  abilities  will  be  needed  to  secure  good 
lessons  and  recitations.  Try  to  instill  the  idea  into  the  hearts  of  your 
pupils  that  idleness  during  school  hours  is  a  [sin  |and  cannot  be  tole- 
erated,  and  see  to  it  that  younger  pupils  obtain  right  ideas  concern- 
ing their  duties.    Have  a  cheerful  word  and  a  helping  hand  for  your 
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dull  pupils.  Do  not  allow  your  pupils  read  or  recite  in  a  low,  indis- 
tinct tone  of  voice.  Teach  independence  of  thought  and  promptness 
and  concisenesss  in  recitation.  In  Arithmetic,  turn  yourselves  into 
drill  masters  and  train  your  pupils  in  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  combi- 
nations, require  a  thorough  analysis  of  every  step  in  fractions,  and 
give  an  abundance  of  practical  work  in  compound  numbers;  in  the 
Reading  classes,  you  will  have  opportunity  to  train  your  pupils  in  not 
only  the  meaning  and  etymology  of  words,  but  as  to  their  use  in  the 
proper  expression  of  their  thoughts;  let  your  questioning  be  clear  and 
pointed  and  require  well  worded  answers;  in  Geography,  the  teacher 
must  not  be  confined  to  the  text  book,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
own  section  of  country  is  of  primary  importance,  that  of  other  coun- 
tries important  only  as  it  relates  to  or  is  compared  with  ours;  in 
Spelling,  never  permit  a  scholar  to  try  twice  upon  a  word;  teach  the 
elements  of  Writing  thoroughly,  devote  some  few  moments  to  sing- 
ing, and  do  not  forget  to  teach  good  morals  and  good  manners. 

Look  about  your  school  room  and  its  surroundings,  and  see  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  some  improvements;  the  yard  needs  shade  trees^ 
the  windows  need  curtains,  the  floor  and  seats  and  wall?  need  clean- 
ing; perhaps  you  can  interest  the  board  in  these  matters.  The  in* 
terests  of  a  district  school  are  in  your  hands;  it  is  for  yon  to  mouldy 
to  mature,  to  impress  the  mind,  of  the  pupils  under  your  charge. 
^^  To  him  who  really  feels  that  a  great  work  is  to  be  performed,  and 
who  has  a  sincere  desire  to  do  it  aright;  to  him  who  has  the  true 
spirit  of  the  teacher,  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  An  honest  mind,  with 
the  requisite  industry,  is  sufficient  for  these  things."  —  From  Circular 
by  Fked.  W.  Ibham,  Supt  Walworth   County. 


Rules   for  Home  Educatiok.  —  The  following  hints  are  com- 
mended to  parents: 

1.  From  your  children's  earliest  infancy,  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
instant  obedience. 

2.  Unite  firmness  with  gentleness.    Let  your  children  always  un- 
derstand that  you  mean  what  you  say. 

3.  Never  promise  them  anything  unless  you  are  quite  sure  you  can 
give  them  what  you  say. 

4.  If  you  tell  a  little  child  to  do  something,  show  him  how  to  do  it^ 
and  see  that  it  is  done. 

5.  Always  punish  your  children  for  wilfully  disobeying  you,  but 
never  punish  them  in  anger. 
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6.  Never  let  them  perceive  that  they  vex  yon,  or  make  you  lose 
your  self-command. 

7.  If  they  give  way  to  petulance  or  ill  temper,  wait  till  they  are 
calm,  and  then  gently  reason  with  them  on  the  impropriety  of  their 
conduct. 

8.  Remember  that  a  little  present  punishment  when  the  occasion 
arises  is  much  more  efiFectual  than  the  threatening  of  a  greater  pun- 
ishment should  the  fault  be  renewed. 

9.  Never  give  your  children  anything  because  they  cry  for  it. 

10.  On  no  account  allow  them  to  do  at  one  time  what  yoa  have 
forbidden,  under  the  same  circumstances,  at  another. 

11.  Teach  them  that  the  only  sure  and  easy  way  to  appear  good  is 
to  be  good. 

12.  Accustom  them  to  make  their  little  recitals  with  perfect  truth. 

13.  Never  allow  of  tale-bearing. 

14.  Teach  them  self-denial,  not  self-indulgence,  of  an  angry  and 
resentful  spirit. 

[Common  School  Graduates. —  Pres.  Chandler,  at  a  former  meeting 
of  the  Association,  suggested  that  after  finishing  a  prescribed  course 
of  study,  the  pupils  in  our  common  schools  should  be  ^^  graduated,'* 
each  receiving  a  suitable  diploma.  A  synopsis  or  outline  of  a  ^^grad- 
uating plan "  devised  by  Supt.  A.  L.  Wade,  of  Monongalia  county, 
W.  v.,  is  copied  below,  from  Barnes'  Educational  Monthly:^ 

1.  The  primary  branches  are  taken  up  as  one  course  of  study  for 
graduation. 

2.  The  time  in  which  each  advanced  pupil  agrees  to  complete  a 
certain  course  is  fixed. 

3.  Public  examinations  of  graduating  classes  are  held  annually,  and 
diplomas  are  granted  to  those  who  complete  prescribed  courses. 

4.  Alumni  associations  of  those  who  have  graduated  are  formed. 

5.  An  annual  catalogue  containing  the  names  of  all  pupils  attend- 
ing school  in  the  county  during  the  year  is  published.  In  this  cata- 
logue the  names  of  all  pupils  are  placed  in  their  appropriate  classy 
showing  from  year  to  year  what  advancement  has  been  made. 

In  all  this  work  there  is  needed  careful  and  intelligent  supervision. 
The  plan  is  admirable,  and  if  it  should  be  universally  adopted  it  would 
give  our  county  commissioners  and  superintendents  a  definite  work 
to  do,  and  unify  our  common  schools,  so  that  we  could  point  with 
some  show  of  truth  and  reason  to  the  common  school  system  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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Pictures  dt  the  School-Room.  —  "Just  as  pleasant  as  could  be! 
Looked  like  a  parlor,^*  were  the  words  o{  one  who  had  passed  through 
a  class-room  and  given  but  a  glance  to  its  belongings.  "  It  is  so 
dismal  in  our  room/'  said  a  scholar  to  one  of  her  friends;  "nothing 
but  desks,  chairs,  and  blackboards;  even  the  maps,  old  and  soiled  as 
they  are,  would  be  something  to  look  at;  but  Miss  B.  takes  them 
down  as  soon  as  geography  lesson  is  over;  examples  or  any  kind  of 
scribbling  on  the  blackboards  would  be  less  tiresome  to  see  than  the 
empty  space;  she  is  so  practical  as  to  have  every  mark  rubbed  out  as 
soon  as  it  is  made.''  Notice  the  difference  in  the  two  remarks.  What 
do  you  think  caused  the  rooms  to  look  so  unlike  each  other?  Two 
or  even  one  word  would  explain  it.  Pictures  —  that  is  the  first; 
flov/ers  —  that  is  the  next.  Some  one  has  observed,  and  truly:  "  Noth- 
ing is  more  melancholy,  particularly  to  a  person  who  has  to  pass  much 
time  in  his  room,  than  blank  walls  and  nothing  on  them;  it  is  sucb 
an  inexpressible  relief  to  a  person  engaged  in  writing,  or  even  reading, 
on  looking  up,  not  to  have  his  line  of  vision  chopped  square  oflF  by  an 
odious  white  wall,  but  to  find  his  soul  escaping,  as  it  were,  through 
the  frame  of  an  exquisite  picture,  to  other  beautiful  scenes  where  the 
fancy  for  a  moment  may  revel  refreshed  and  delighted."  —  New  York 
School  Journal.  , 

Dr.  Busby,  the  master  of  Westminster  school,  was  celebrated  for 
severe  discipline;  but,  though  severe,  he  was  not  ill-natured.  It  is 
€aid  that  one  day  when  he  was  absent  from  his  study,  a  boy  found 
Bome  plums  in  his  chair,  and  at  once  began  to  eat  them,  first  wag- 
gishly saying:  "  I  publish  the  bans  of  matrimony  between  my  mouth 
and  these  plums.  If  any  here  present  know  just  cause  or  impediment 
why  they  should  not  be  united,  you  are  now  to  declare  it  or  ever  after 
hold  your  peace."  The  doctor  overheard  the  proclamation,  but  said 
nothing  till  next  morning,  when,  calling  up  the  boy,  he  grasped  his 
well-known  instrument,  saying:  "I  publish  the  bans  of  matrimony 
between  this  rod  and  this  boy.  If  any  one  knows  any  just  cause  or 
impediment  why  they  should  not  be  united,  let  him  now  declare  it  or 
ever  after  hold  his  peace."  The  boy  himself  said:  "  I  forbid  the  bans/' 
"  For  what  cause?  "  asked  the  doctor.  "  Because,"  said  the  boy,  "  the 
parties  are  not  agreed."  The  boy's  ready  wit  pleased  the  doctor,  and 
the  union  was  indefinitely  postponed. 


Praise  the  sea,  but  keep  on  land. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

EXAMINATIONS  —  CERTIFICATES. 

• 

Q.  Can  a  superinteiideDt  grant  a  private  examination  to  one  appli- 
cant and  refuse  it  to  another? 

A.  He  has  a  discretion  in  the  matter.  The  first  applicant  might 
have  been  sick,  and  absolutely  unable  to  attend  any  public  examins- 
tion ;  the  second  might  have  had  no  good  reason  for  not  attending 
one.  It  is  presumed  a  superintendent  will  be  fair  and  reasonable  in 
the  matter. 

Q.  Is  a  certificate  valid  that  is  issued  on  a  private  examination,  and 
that  mostly  oral? 

A.  It  is  not  any  less  valid  because  the  examination  was  private,  but 
it  continues  in  force  only  until  the  next  regular  examination  The 
law  directs  that  an  examination  shall  be  both  written  and  oral,  but 
does  not  prescribe  the  proportion  of  each,  nor  that  all  examinations 
shall  occupy  the  same  amount  of  time.  Some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  peculiar  exigencies  and  circumstances;  but  a  superintendent 
is  supposed  to  be  both  discreet  and  conscientious. 

Q.  May  a  certificate  be  dated  back,  to  cover  time  taught  without 
one? 

A.  There  is  no  warrant  for  this.  It  is  an  encouragement  of  neg* 
lect  and  lawlessness.  A  person  wishing  to  teach  should  first  qualiff 
himself,  then  obtain  a  certificate,  then  a  contract,  if  he  can. 

Q.  May  a  certificate  be  annulled  for  evident  incompetency? 

A.  Of  course  it  may,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  it  should  be  re- 
fused, if  the  incompetency  is  disclosed  in  examination.  If  incompe- 
tency is  charged,  an  opportunity  for  re-examination  should  be  allowed, 
if  asked.  If  apparent  to  the  superintendent  himself,  in  the  school 
room,  it  should  be  announced  privately  to  the  teacher  and  a  brief  re- 
spite for  a  hearing  allowed,  if  asked  for. 

teachers'  contbacts. 

Q.  Must  a  teacher's  contract  be  in  writing? 

A.  Must  may  be  understood  in  two  ways.  The  law  does  not  now 
say,  in  words,  as  it  did  before  the  revision,  that  it  "shall  be  in  writ- 
ing,'' but  that  is  clearly  implied,  in  the  directions  that  it  be  filed  with 
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the  clerk,  and  a  copy  furnished  to  the  teacher.  (Section  438.)  In  or- 
der that  these  directions  may  be  complied  with,  the  contract  must  be 
in  writing,  and  both  the  board  and  the  teacher  should  see  that  it  is 
done.  But  the  further  question  arises:  Must  the  contract  be  reduced 
to  writing  in  order  to  be  valid  and  binding?  Statutory  provisions, 
as  the  lawyers  phrase  it,  are  either  "directory"  or  "mandatory," 
They  are  directory,  when  simply  directing  certain  things  to  be  done, 
as  for  instance,  in  this  section,  438,  that  a  copy  of  the  teacher's  cer- 
tificate be  filed  with  his  contract.  They  are  mandatory  when  they 
make  certain  things  absolutely  essential  to  the  legality  or  validity  of 
something  else;  as  when  the  same  section  says  "  no  contract  made  with 
any  person  not  holding  adiploma  or  certificate  then  authorizing  him  to 
teach  shall  be  valid,^^  But  the  essence  of  the  contract  is  an  agree- 
ment, lawfully  made,  between  a  lawful  board  and  a  qualified  teacher. 
It  should  by  all  means  be  reduced  to  writing,  as  the  law  implies  and 
expects  will  be  done;  every  consideration  of  prudence  and  safety  dic- 
tates this  course.  But  if  not  put  in  writing,  no  lawful  advantage 
can  be  taken,  by  either  contracting  party,  of  the  neglect.  The  courts 
will  enforce  a  parol  contract  if  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  to  have  been 
made. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher's  contract,  executed  on  Suaday,  valid  and  binding? 

A.  Such  a  contract  would  not  be  enforced  by  the  courts. 

Q.  Can  the  board  let  the  job  of  runniag  a  graded  school  to  a  prin- 
cipal, and  he  hire  the  assistants  and  pay  them? 

A.  No;  the  board  must  contract  with  all  teachers  employed,  and 
with  such  only  as  hold  certificates. 

HiscELLAiinsons. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  on  p.  35  of  the  school  code,  at 
the  bottom,  that  the  proceedings  of  a  district  cannot  be  repealed 
^^  after  they  have  been  carried  into  effect,  so  that  rights  have  been  ac- 
quired under  them?  " 

A.  Suppose  the  district  votes,  at  annual  meeting,  to  have  a  male 
teacher;  the  board  hires  one  and  the  school  is  to  commence  at  such  a 
time.  In  such  a  case  the  teacher  has  acquired  a  right  to  teach  the 
school,  and  the  district  cannot  now  rescind  the  vote  to  have  a  male 
teacher  and  vote  to  have  a  female,  and  so  deprive  him  of  his  right? 

Q.  A  justice  of  the  peace  discharged  certain  young  men  complained 
of  as  distubing  a  religious  meeting,  held  in  a  school-house,  on  the 
ground  that  as  the  board  did  not  grant  leave  to  a  ^^  responsible  inbab- 
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itant "  to  occupy  the  house,  as  provided  in  section  436,  the  meeting 
was  itself  unlawful.  But  such  meetings  had  been  held  there,  from 
time  to  time,  the  board  acquiescing  therein,  and  sometimes  attending 
them,  and  some  of  them  were  present,  when  the  distubance  was  made. 
Was  the  reason  for  the  discharge  sufficient? 

A.  The  meeting  was  a  lawful  meeting,  and  entitled  to  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  The  boards  by  their  acquiescence  in  the  use  of 
the  house,  had  made  themselves  liable  for  any  injury  to  the'property. 
Those  who  disturbed  the  meeting,  were  liable,  under  section  4597, 
and  their  discharge,  for  the  reason  assigned,  was  unwarrantable. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Messrs.  Whitford  &  Pradt:  —  Noticing  a  request  in  the  Journal  for  April, 
for  some  plan  to  ascertain  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  attending  school,  I  ex- 
pected to  find  communications  in  the  May  number  relating  to  the  subjecL 
Being  disappointed,  hoimever,  and  finding  tlie  request  repeated,  I  yenture  to  make 
the  following  suggestions,  which,  if  not  adopted,  I  hope  will  call  forth  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  fVom  others.  I  agree  with  others  that  a  uniform  method 
for  obtaining  the  same  is  very  desirable,  and  if  a  plan  be  agreed  upon  before 
making  the  annual  report,  I  will  abide  by  it  whatever  it  may  be. 

In  finding  the  rate  per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the  whole  year,  it  is  evident  that 
the  total  number  enrolled  can  not  be  taken  as  the  base,  and  the  average  daily  at 
tendance  as  the  per  centage.  Many  pupils  are  enrolled  but  for  a  short  time,  and 
when  withdrawn  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  pupils  so  far  as  to  effect  the 
per  centage  of  attendance,  and  many  are  enrolled  but  a  short  time  before  .the 
close  of  the  term,  or  year ;  can  we  consider  them  as  pupils  before  they  are  en, 
rolled  ? 

The  question  to  be  answered  is  this : 

WJiat  per  cent  of  the  nttmber  enrolled  attend  during  the  time  of  enrollment  t 

To  find  this  for  the  year  it  is  convenient  to  find  the  per  centages  for  each 
month  or  term,  where  monthly  or  termly  reports  are  required  of  the  teachers, 
and  then  find  the  average  for  the  year ;  but  it  may  also  be  found  for  the  year  pro* 
Tided  it  be  taken  fVom  the  teachers'  register. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  plan : 
I.  Find  the  average  daily  attendance. 
II.  Find  the  average  daily  absence. 

III.  Average  daily  attendance,  plus  average  daily  absence  equals  average  en- 
rollment. 

lY.  Average  daily  attendance  multiplied  by  100,  divided  by  average  enroll- 
ment, equals  per  centage  of  attendance. 

KoTB.  In  finding  the  average  daily  absence,  pupils  are  nci  to  be  counted  be- 
fore they  are  enrolled  nor  after  they  were  withdrawn. 

WaterUnon.  C.  F.  NINMAN. 
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Wb  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  report  on  the  Kinder- 
garden  in  this  country,  by  the  French  Commissioners  of  Education,  who  visited 
the  Philadelphia  Exposition  in  1876: 

Infant  schools,  or  salles  d^asiUy  which  in  France  precede  the  primary  school^ 
form  no  part  of  the  public  school  svstem  of  the  United  States.  The  few  infant 
schools  which  exist  are  private  establishments,  or  else  free  institutions,  without 
legal  recognition.  Nevertheless,  since  1871,  Kindergardenn  on  the  Froebel  plan 
have  been  attached  to  some  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  and 
these  establishments  are  every  year  gaining  ground  in  a  quite  marked  manner  in 
all  the  States. 

The  obstacles  still  encountered  bv  the  kindergarden  arise  partly  f^om  Ameri- 
can domestic  manners,  and  partly  from  the  prejudice  which  this  German  impor- 
tation arouses  in  the  minds  of  certain  superintendents. 

Woman  in  America  is  much  less  employed  than  she  is  in  France,  Belgium^ 
and  England,  in  industrial  employments  that  take  her  fVom  her  household. 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home  **  is  for  the  Anglo.Sazon  a  species  of  worship  (culte)y  and 
in  tills  sphere  the  wife  is  to  maintain  order,  peace,  and  happiness,  by  attending 
to  her  husband  and  children.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  she  should  go  to  a 
place  of  employment  in  the  morning  and  stay  there  till  evening.  The  hearth 
must  not  be  cold,  nor  the  house  forsaken.  Xnd  this  is  the  motive  that  with* 
draws  married  women  from  from  public-school  teaching.  For  what  would  be- 
come of  her  **  home,"  and  who  would  take  care  of  her  husband  and  children, 
when  she  was  at  school  —  generally  considerably  removed  from  her  abode  ? 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Wickersham,  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  expressed  to  us 
his  astonishment  when  he  read  in  the  report  of  M.  Greard  for  1874-5,  that  the 
city  of  Paris  included  in  its  public  educational  establishment  about  25,000  chil- 
dren from  two  to  six  years  of  age.  He  observed  to  us  that  in  America  the  mother 
was  the  first  instructor  of  her  children,  and  that  generally  she  taught  them  to 
read  before  sending  them  to  public  school. 

In  the  kindergarden  exhibits  at  Philadelphia,  we  noticed  everywhere  the  ap- 
plication of  Froebel's  ideas:  to  interest  children  while  amusing  them,  to  incite 
and  direct  their  attention,  to  accustom  them  to  represent  or  put  together  objects 
of  their  own  devising. 

But  with  Americans  the  practical  spirit  is  too  strong  for  them  readily  to  ac- 
cept what  does  not  oft'er  an  immediate  result.  One  of  the  objections  they  urge 
against  the  kindergarden  is  that  it  does  not  teach  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
tic (the  three  K's).  Indeed,  these  institutions  are  not  likely  to  meet  full  accept- 
ance in  the  United  States  until  it  shall  be  shown  that  the  general  training  they 
give  to  very  young  children  will  induce  rapid  school-progress,  until  it  shall  h& 
shown  that  children  bring  from  the  kindergarden  a  certain  stock  of  practical 
notions.  Besides  there  is  the  question  of  expense,  and  how,  as  Mr.  Harris  asks, 
can  $16  be  gotten  for  the  education  of  a  child  of  from  3  to  7  year  of  age,  when 
this  costs  only  $10  or  $12  for  a  pupil  of  from  7  to  10  years  of  age  ?    *     *     ♦    » 

Accordingly,  we  see  that  if  the  kindergarden  as  an  institution  of  public  edu- 
cation has  made  its  way  at  but  a  few  points  in  the  United  States,  it  is  an  object 
of  an  active  advocacy  and  has  the  sympathy  of  eminent  educators.  The  appli- 
cation  it  has  alreadv  received  tends  to  free  the  Froebel  system  of  any  too  exclu- 
sive form,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  and  genius  of  the  country.  This  same  re- 
sult we  should  seek  to  attain  in  France,  with  the  view  of  infusing  life  into  our 
sidles  d'asiU,  and  awakening  the  faculties  of  the  child,  instead  of  putting  them 
to  sleep  by  merely  mechanical  modes  of  procedure. 


The  annual  examinations  of  the  State  University  begin  Tuesday,  June  10th, 
and  close  the  following  Monday.    They  promise  to  be  unusually  interesting. 
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and  give  evidence  that  the  Institution  has  enjt)yed  a  most  prosperons  year. 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  exercises  of  the  commencement  week, 
which  will  be  held,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  of  the 
State  Capitol : 

Baccalaureate  Sermok.  —  By  Pres.  Bascom,  Sunday,  June  15th,  at  8 :  P.  M. 

Class  Day  Exercises.  —  Monday,  June  16th,  at  10  A.  M.,  on  University 
Campus. 

Address  Before  the  Law  Class.  —  Monday  June  16th,  at  8  P.  M.,  by  Hon. 
Moses  M.  iStong. 

Alumni  Oration  and  Poeic.  —  Oration  by  Arthur  Chetlain,  Esq.,  1870.  Poem 
by  Mrs.  Clara  J.  Porter,  1865.    Tuesday,  June  17th,  at  8  P.  M. 

Commencement  Exercises.  —  Wednesday,  June  18th,  at9  A.  M. 

President's  Reception.  —  At  President's  Uous^,  from  8  to  11  P.  M. 


Prof.  W.  H.  Richardson,  principal  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Twelfth 
District,  Milwaukee,  has  the  charge  of  the  Primary  Section  in  the  Exliibitory 
Department,  during  the  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  at 
La  Crosse.    In  a  circular  he  describes  the  kind  of  work  desired,  as  follows: 

Class  A.  —  Work  of  the  first  six  months,  copied  by  the  teachers,  designed  to 
show  the  kind  of  work  done  by  children  before  they  can  write  or  draw. 

Class  B.  —  Pupils'  work  after  they  have  learned  to  write  and  draw,  designed  to 
show  the  skill  of  hand  and  eye  as  developed  by  Kindergarten  methods  during 
the  first  year  of  school. 

Class  A  will  include  as  far  as  possible  copies  of  the  following: 

1.  (a).  Forma  of  Beauty;  (h).  Forms  of  Life;  (c)^  Forms  of  knowledge,  laid 
by  pupils  with  blocks,  tablets  and  sticks. 

2.  Colored  designs  mounted. 

8.  Diagrams  showing  how  number,  direction,  etc.,  are  taught  with  the  above 
material. 

Class  B  differs  from  the  above  in  that  all  work  is  to  be  performed  by  the 
pupils  themselves.    It  is  also  more  comprehensive  and  includes: 

1.  Forms  drawn  from  usine  blocks,  tablets  and  sticks  as  patterns. 

2.  Original  forms  designed  and  mounted  by  pupils. 

8.  Colored  designs  formed  from  folding,  cutting  and  mounting  colored  paper. 
4.  Free  hand  drawing,  both  copy  and  design. 

6.  Language.    Written  spelling  of  words  learned  in  connection  with  talks 
and  plays. 
6.  Examples  showing  a  knowledge  of  the  various  numbers  less  than  ten. 


In  a  certain  county  in  this  State,  the  spring  examinations  for  certficates 

brought  out  the  following  answers  from  some  of  the  applicants: 

U.  8.  History  —  "  Gen.  Hull  was  cashiered  for  surrendering  Detroit,"  •'JSchay- 
ler  Colfax  is  ex-Governor  of  Wisconsin.*'  Another  states  that  he  was  a  general 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  We  learn  from  a  large  number  that  BenJ.  Franklin 
invented  electricity ;  also  that  he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  and  did  a 

Sreat  deal  of  good  for  the  public  by  beinp  in  many  battles.    **  The  Geneva 
Lward  impeached  Andrew  Johnson."    "  Principal  cause  of  the  War  of  1813  was 
the  slavery  question."    Result — "  The  battle  was  won." 

Geography  —  We  are  told  that  the  capital  of  Michigan  is  Little  Rock ;  of 
Pennsvlvania,  Petersburg;  also,  that  Wisconsin  is  twice  as  large  as  Australia 
'*  The  t)est  route  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  Sydney  is  through  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Behring's  Strait. 

One  would  suppose  that  teachers  ought  at  least  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
their  own  State,  but  what  is  our  astonishment  on  learning  that  Devil's  Lake  is 
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in  Sioux  coun^r;  Wausau  in  Wausau  county;  Sparta  In  Sparta  county;  Green 
Bay  in  Green  Bay  county;  New  London  in  Green  county;  JPorta^e  City  in  Port- 
•age  county.  For  the  five  most  Importaat  lumbering  towns  in  Wisconsin,  Mos- 
inee,  Jenny,  Kenoslia,  and  Racine  are  mentioned. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIOIC. 

The  Twenty 'Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teaehers^  Association  will 
be  held  at  La  Crosse^  Opening  Tuesday  Evening^  July  8, 1879. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday  Evening. 
Lbctubb:    Ideal  Aims— Rev.  G.  p.  Nichols,  D.  D.,  Milwaukee. 

Wednesday  MoRNiNa. 

^:00o*clock  —  Opening  Exercises.    Address  of  Welcome— Joseph  W.  Losey, 

Esq.,  La  Crosse. 
President's  Address  —  Business. 
Paper  —  An  Educational  Problem  —  Supt.   0.  W.   Roby,    La 

Crosse. 
Paper  — The  Teacher's  Duty  to  Himself— Miss  Emily  M.  B. 

Felt,  Platteville. 

Wednesday  Eveni^q. 

Lbcture:    Relation  of  the  Higher  to  the  Lower  Education  —  Rev.  James  J. 

Blaisdell.  D.  D..  Beloit 
Social  Banquet  :    Gastronomical  and  Intellectual. 

Thursday  Morning. 

9:00  o'clock.  —  Opening  Exercises. 

Paper —  Compulsory  Education  —  Supt.  O.  B.  Wyman,  Viroqua. 
The  Education  of  the  Blind  —  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little,  Janesville. 
Grammar  Profitably  Taught — Prof.  G.  F.  Schilling,  Delavan. 
Paper  — The  New  Education  —  Henry  Sabin,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

Excursion  by  Steamboat  to  Winona,  Minnesota.    Return  in  the 
Evening. 

Friday  Morning. 

9:00  o'clock.—  Opening  Exercises. 

Paper  — The  Philosophy  of  History —  Rev.  A.  O.  Wright,  Fox 

Lake. 
In  Memoriam  —  Stephen  H.  Carpenter  —  Pres.  W.  D.  Parker, 

River  Falls. 
In  Memoriam  —  Hon.  William  Starr— Supt.  W.  C.  Whitford, 

Madison. 

« 

Reports,  election  of  officers,  miscelianeous  business. 
All  papers  presented  will  be  open  for  discussion. 

3— Vol.  IX.— No.  6 
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It  is  expected  that  the  lecture  on  Tuesday  eveniDi;  will  be  given  at  the  Ba^ 
list  Church.  The  lecture  and  banquet  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  Germania 
Hall.  The  day  sessions  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  the  High  School 
building,  and  the  collections  of  the  Exhibitory  Department  of  the  Association 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  High  School  building. 

Hotels  at  La  Crosse  will  entertain  teachers  at  reduced  rates.  The  rate  at  the 
Bobbins  House  and  at  the  International  Hotel  will  be  |1.50  per  day.  Ladies 
desiring  accomodations  at  private  residences,  will  make  application  as  early  as 
practicable  to  Supt  C.  W.  Roby,  La  Crosse. 

Actual  members  of  the  Association  who  pay  full  fare  going  to  La  Crosse, 
will  be  entitled  to  return  at  one^fifth  fare,  as  usual,  during  the  week  of  the  meet- 
ings, as  follows : 

All  Wisconsin  railways  to  Wisconsin  stations. 

Biver  division  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  B.  B.  to  St.  Paul. 

Chicago,  Clinton,  Dubuque,  and  Minnesota  R.  B.  to  Dubuque. 

Winona  &  St.  Peter  B.  B.  to  Mankato. 

Southern  Minnesota  R  B.  to  Mankato. 

Keokuk  and  Northern  Line  Packet  Company's  boats  to  Dubuque  and  to  St. 
Paul. 

Diamond  Joe  Line  of  Steamers  to  Dubuque  and  St.  Paul. 

By  th  s  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  extend  a  general  invitation  to  Minne>> 
sota  and  Iowa  teachers  to  attend  this  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  to  aasoie 
them  of  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  musical  societies  of  La  Crosse  will  furnish  music  at  the  banquet  on  Wed. 
nesday  evening.    The  music  at  the  day  sessions  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  J.  J. 

Cleveland. 

W.  H.  CHAifTDLER,  President. 

A.  A.  Miller,  Secretary, 

Jas.  MacAlistbb,  Ch*m  Ex.  Com. 

June  4, 1879.  


The  Annual  Mbbtino  of  the  Conductors  of  the  ^Teachers'  Institutes  will  be 

held  at  La  Crosse,  in  the  school  building  of  the  Second  District,  July  7th  and 

8th  next. 

PBOGBAMME. 

Monday y  July  ItTi,  A.  M, 

1.  9 :  00  o'clock.  —  Organization. 

2.  9 :  10  o'clock.  —  Institute  work :    (a)  Objects  —  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,    (h} 

Methods  —  Prof.    Bobt.  Graham,    (c)  Future    Plans  — 

Prof.  Albert  Salisbury. 
8.    10:10  o'clock.  —  Beading:     (a)   Expression  —  Prof.  J.   Q.    Emery,     (h) 

Phonics  —  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury. 
4.    11 :  10  o'clock.  —  Grammar :    (a)  Forms  and  Functions  of  Verbs  —  Prof.  A. 

F.  North,     (h)  Sentential  Analysis  —  Prof.    Henry  D, 
Maxson. 
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AFTERNOON. 

6.      2 .  00  o'clock.  —  Spelling :    (a)  Word  Analysis  —  Prof.  O.  8.  Westcott.    (b) 

Means  and  Methods  to  Make  Good  Spellers  —  Prof.  A. 
A.  Miller. 

6.  8: 00  o'clock. — Arithmetic:    Exposition  of  the  Syllabus — Prof.  Jesse  B. 

Thayer. 

7.  4 :  00  o^clock.  —  The  Teachers  Instracted  in  our  Institutes  —  Hon.  W.  C. 

Whitford. 

SYENINO. 

8.  8 :  00  o'clock.  —  A  Course  of  Study  for  our  Ungraded  Schools :  (a)  Adapta- 

tion— Supt  J.  T.  Lunn.    (b)  Introduction  —  Prof.  Robt. 
Graham. 

Tuesday f  July  8<A,  A,  M. 

9.  9 :  00  o'clock.  —  Geographpy :    Exposition  .of  the  [Syllabus  — Pres.  Duncan 

McGregor. 

10.  10: 00  o'clock.  — Penmanship  —  Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton. 

11.  10: 80  o'clock.  —Drawing  —  Prof.  W.  S.  Johnson. 

12.  11:00  o'clock.— United  States  History  and  Civil  Government:    Class  Exer- 

cise —  Prof.  George  Beck. 

AFTERNOON. 

18.    2:00  o'clock.  — Theory  and  Practice:    (a)  Organization  of  the  School  — 

Supt.  T.  C.  Richmond,    (b)  Records—  Prof  I.  N.  Stew 
art. 

14.    8 :  00  o'clock.  —  Unfinished  Discussions. 

NOTES. 

1.  Each  exercise  of  the  conductors  apointed,  except  the  expositions  of  the 
syllabus,  the  discussion  Monday  evening,  and  the  class  exercise,  will  be  limited 
to  ten  minutes.  The  remainder  of  each  hour  will  be  occupied  by  general  dis- 
cussion on  the  topic  assigned,  and  in  this  all  the  conductors  are  expected  to  par- 
ticipate. 

2.  The  persons  appointed  to  assist  the  regular  conductors  in  holding  the  series 
of  Institutes  for  the  summer  and  fall,  are  expected  to  be  present  and  take  part 
in  the  exercises. 

8.  All  the  conductors  are  requested  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the 

meeting,  Monday  morning.    It  may  be  necessary  for  some  of  them  to  reach  La 

Crosse  at  the  close  of  the  week  previous. 

i.  One-half  of  the  actual  expenses  of  the  conductors  in  traveling  to  La  Crosse 

and  returning  home,  and  all  their  expenses  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting,  will 

be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools. 

W.  C.  Whitford, 

W.  H.  Chandler, 

W.  E.  Smith. 

InHituU  Committee. 
Madison,  Wis.,  i/aj^  22, 1879. 
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The  National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  this  year  in  PhilftdeU 
phia,  July  29-31,  under  the  presidency  of  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio.  The  first 
day,  July  29,  besides  the  President's  address,  a  report  will  be  made  before  the 
General  Association  on  the  High  School  question,  by  J.  M.  Dickinson,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  an  address  delivered  in  the  evening  on  the  "  Neighborhood  as  a  Start- 
ing Point  in  Education,"  by  Robt  E.  Thompson,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  next  day,  Andrew  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  will  speak  of  the  "  Needed  He- 
Adjustment  of  Common  School  Studies,"  and  John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  of 
*' Education  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  with  discussions  following ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  will  speak  upon  "Tech- 
nical Education."  On  Thursday,  J.  H.  Smart,  State  Superintendent  of  Indi- 
ana, will  make  a  report  on  **  The  Best  State  School  System,"  which  will  be 
discussed,  and  further  exercises  will  follow,  not  yet  announced. 

In  the  Department  of  Normal  Schools,  the  President,  W.  F.  Phelps,  will  de- 
liver an  address,  Pres.  Baldwin,  of  Kirksville,  Mo.,  will  discuss  "  Methods  of 
Professional  Instruction  in  Normal  Schools,"  and  Prin.  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  of  Nor- 
mal School.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  "  Professional  Degrees  for  Teachers,"  and  John 
H.  French,  of  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Normal  Schools,  "Normal  Training,"  and 
Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  will  tell  what  the  Normal  Schools  of  that 
State  are  doing  for  the  Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  and  Prof.  Lewis  Mc- 
Louth,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  will  present  a  contribution  to  the  question  of  "  Pro- 
fessional Instruction  in  our  Normal  Schools."  These  papers,  followed  by  dis- 
cussions, will  be  read  on  the  three  afternoons. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  of  which  J.  D.  Runkle,  of  Boston, 
is  president,  will  also  hold  afternoon  sessions,  and  discuss  the  general  sutaject, 
including  Modelling  and  Drawing. 

The  Departments  of  Higher  Instruction  and  of  Elementary  Schools  will  hold 
sessions,  but  their  programmes  have  not  been  announced  at  this  writing. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  will  have  no  exercises,  as  it  meets  every 
winter  in  Washington,  but  the  Spelling  Reform  Association  will  be  on  hand,  and 
the  president,  Prof  March,  will  tell  about  the  condition  of  the  Reform  in  Amer- 
ica; E.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  will  speak  for  England;  and  Prof  Brandt,  of  the 
Johns-Hopkins  University,  for  Germany,  and  other  countries  in  Europe. 

See  note  elsewhere.  

Thb  American  Institcttb  of  Instruction  will  hold  its  Fiftieth  Annual 
Meeting  at  Fayban*s  White  Mountains,  July  8-11.  Though  an  organization 
more  especially  for  teachers  and  school  officers,  it  welcomes  others  to  its  mem- 
bership. "  Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  interested  in  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucation, may  become  a  member  by  paying  a  fee  of  one  dollar."  This  entitles 
any  one  attending  the  meeting  to  the  Uhjd  rata  of  travel  and  entertainment  pro* 
vided  for.  One  great  attraction  is  of  course  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  re- 
gion.   An  excursion  tour  is  advertised  in  our  last  number. 


The  shortest  answer  is  doing. 
He  is  rich  that  wants  nothing. 
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Thb  exhibitory  department  of  the  State  Teachers^'  Association  will  undoubt- 
edly be  yery  successful.  It  will  be  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Annual 
Session  of  the  Association,  at  La  Crosse,  the  second  week  in  July.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  have  aimed,  as  they  say  in  a  recent  circular  **  to  show  the  most 
complete  record  of  Wisconsin  school  work  ever  att^jmpted.*'  They  have  been 
very  industrious  in  awakening  an  interest  on  this  subject  among  the  superinten- 
dents, the  boards  of  education,  and  the  teachers  in  all  grades  of  schools.  The 
responses  from  different  portions  of  the  State,  show  particularly  that  a  large 
amount  of  pupils*  work  will  be  furnished.  Some  leading  cities  have  already 
decided  to  send  materials  from  all  the  departments  of  their  public  schools. 
Contribations  from  the  State  Normal  Schools  are  expected.  We  hope  that  some 
county  superintendents  will  be  able  to  present  a  variety  of  papers  from  the  rural 
schools  under  their  supervision.  The  conveniences  in  the  High  School  build- 
ing at  La  Crosse  for  arranging  and  exhibiting  the  articles,  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  

SoMB  of  the  prominent  papers  of  the  State  have  already  opened  the  discus- 
sion on  the  compulsory  education  law,  which  goes  into  effect  the  first  of  next 
September.  It  is  very  desirable  thai  the  people  should  understand  its  features. 
We  trust  that  other  papers  will  follow  this  example.  The  comments  have  been, 
almost  without  exception,  very  favorable.  The  Marinette  Eagle  says:  "  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  its  impartial  execution  would  do  much  to  educate  that  por. 
tion  of  the  rising  generation  which  is  growing  up  in  Ignorance."  We  shall 
publish  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  an  article  on  the  subject  from  the 
Evening  WiBcanUn.  If  public  attention  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  its  general  utility  is  accepted,  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  become  a  dead 
letter. 

The  sUtisiics  of  our  schools  last  year  showed  that  at  least  150,000  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  received  no  public  or  private  instruction.  This  amounts 
to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  Of  the  children  between  four  and  fif- 
teen years  of  age  thirty  per  cent,  were  not  enrolled  in  the  schools.  Of  those  be- 
tween  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  almost  one-half  did  not  attend  the  public 
schools.  In  our  independent  cities  only  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  latter  class 
were  taught  in  them.  Here  we  have  given  in  a  condensed  statement  the  neces- 
BXty  for  some  measure  compelling  the  attendance  of  the  children  upon  those 
schools  where  at  least  an  elementary  education  is  so  freely  offered  them. 

In  Connecticut,  in  1872,  a  law  was  passed  enforcing  the  attendance  upon 
schools  of  all  childreen  betfvecn  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  Previous  to 
that  year,  similar  though  less  compulsory  measures  had  been  adopted  in  that 
State.  The  secretary  of  its  Board  of  Education  says  in  his  Annual  Report  this 
year:  "The  fact  that  nearly  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  our  children  are  reported  as 
in  schools  of  all  kinds,  shows  that  the  law  for  the  prevention  of  illiteracy  has 
worked  beneficently,  and  opened  to  hundreds  the  door  of  the  school-house 
otherwise  closed  to  them  forever.*' 
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Bt  the  last  of  May,  applications  for  thirty-eight  institates  this  summer  and 
fall,  have  been  received  fh>m  the  county  superintendents.  At  least  fifteen  other 
institutes  will  be  required.  These  make  a  larger  number  than  those  held  at  the 
same  time  a  year  ago.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  institutes  of  last  spring 
were  fewer  than  usual.  Another  is  the  growing  desire  of  the  teachers  in  the 
different  counties  to  receive  institute  instruction.  80  far,  the  month  of  August 
is  selected  as  the  time  for  holding  at  least  twcthirds  of  the  next  series  of  insti- 
tutes. Employment  in  these  institutes  will  be  given  to  many  of  our  teachers 
who  have  heretofore  conducted  them,  and  to  some  others  who  this  year  work  in 
them  for  the  first  time. 


Wb  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  the  programme  of  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  conductors  of  our  institutes.  A  variety  of  topics  is  introduced. 
The  plan  is  to  make  the  exercises  bear  exclusively  upon  the  work  done  in  our 
institutes,  and  cover  as  much  of  that  work  as  can  be  reached  in  the  session  of 
two  days.  The  persons  mentioned  in  the  programme  have  accepted  the  exer* 
cises  assigned  to  them,  and  will  make  fall  preparation  therefor  before  the  meet- 
ing.   Let  there  be  a  t\ill  attendance  of  the  conductors. 


Elsewhbbb  is  found  the  programme  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Teachers*  Association.  We  invite  the  attention  of  the  teachers,  school 
boards,  and  superintendents  to  the  exercises  indicated.  The  occasion  promises 
to  have  the  usual  interest    The  attendance  should  be  very  large  this  year. 


We  lately  examined  with  much  care  the  new  i^lobe  designed  by  Dr.  Mao 
Vicar,  of  the  Pottsdam  Normal  School,  N.  Y.  It  is  an  elegant  piece  of  appara- 
tus, and  is  a  marvel  in  the  demonstrations  it  furnishes.  After  eight  years  of 
study  this  globe  was  placed  recently  in  the  bands  of  the  manufacturers.  The 
central  idea  is  to  produce  a  working  model  of  the  earth  and  the  sun,  so  as  to 
show  faithfully  their  relationship,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  firailty  and 
misrepresentations  frequently  found  in  apparatus  of  this  kind.  The  result  is  a 
globe  so  mounted  that  all  the  knotty  problems  in  mathematical  geography  and 
many  in  astronomy  can  be  readily  solved  with  surprising  accuracy.  The  illus- 
trations are  true  to  nature,  and  are  therefore  clear  and  forcible.  As  an  example^ 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  on  any  day  can  be  calculated  within  two  or 
three  minutes.  This  globe  is  manufactured  by  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Ck>.f  Chicago, 
and  is  so  substantial  that  with  ordinary  care  it  will  last  for  many  years.  The 
latest  discoveries  and  changes  in  the  ^eograpby  of  the  earth,  are  correctly  indi- 
cated. With  this  apparatus,  an  intelligent  teacher  can  instruct  and  delight  his 
pupils  through  many  weeks  of  study. 


In  Eau  Claire  county  there  is  not  a  teacher  who  holds  a  certificate  and 
to  teach,  that  is  unemployed. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Syllabus  of  a  Coubsb  of  Lbctubb»  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching.  B7 
Wm.  H.  Payne,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Adrian.  Published  by  Chas.  Humphrey, 
Adrian  (Mich). 

The  little  book  of  Mr.  Payne,  on  School  Supervision,  which  we  noticed  some 
three  years  ago,  led  us  to  expect  more  from  his  pen,  and  to  expect  something 
good.  The  pamphlet  before  us,  though  containing  but  65  pages,  8vo.,  presents 
more  matter  of  a  suggestive  character  than  we  have  ever  before  seen  brought 
within  the  same  compass.  The  writer  has  evidently  studied  the  subject  thor- 
oughly, ft'om  the  stand-point  of  both  theory  and  practice,  and  evinces  a  truly 
philosophic  spirit  We  do  not  know  of  anything  we  can  more  highly  recom- 
mend,  not  to  the  teacher  who  merely  wishes  rules  to  follow,  but  to  him  who  de- 
sires to  adopt  methods  which  have  a  scientific  basis;  who  not  only  wishes  to  do 
good  work  but  to  know  why  he  does  it,  in  the  manner  chosen.  To  a  quick  and 
and  fertile  mind,  the  Syllabus  may  be  more  stimulating  and  valuable  than  if 
elaborated.  To  think  for  himself  is  the  business  of  the  progressive  teacher,  not 
merely  to  appropriate  the  finished  thoughts  of  others. 

Shaksspbarb's  Tragbdt  of  Hamlbt,  with  Introduction,  and  Notes  Explana. 
tory  and  Critical ;  for  use  in  Schools  and  Classes.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  N.  Hud- 
son,  Pruf.  of  English  Literature  in  the  School  of  Oratory,  Boston  University. 
Paper,  80  cents.    Ginn  &  Heath,  Boston. 

The  preface  to  this  little  volume  alone,  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
whole.  We  are  inclined  to  regard  Mr.  Hudson  as  the  greatest  of  living  Shak- 
spearean  critics,  at  least  in  the  English  language.  To  read  the  immortal  bard 
with  such  helps  as  he  affords,  is  to  read  with  a  new  insight  and  appreciation.  In 
this  publication,  besides  giving  a  full  account  of  the  source  of  the  play  and  of  the 
plot,  and  a  most  interesting  delineation  of  the  characters,  io  which  he  seems  to 
us  to  excel  all  critics  but  Coleridge,  he  has  ver}*  clearly  shown  the  true  nature  of 
Hamlet*8  madness  —  that  it  was  real,  not  feigned ;  but  though  real,  not  entire.  In 
this  view  he  is  sustained  by  the  highest  modern  authority  of  experts  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  The  notes  are  clear  and  instructive,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Yolume  are  given  some  most  felicitous  criticisms.  We  would  especially  call  the 
attention  of  teachers  to  this  edition,  as  admirably  adopted  for  the  school-room. 
Parents  can  also  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  children,  knowing  that  all  ob- 
jectionable words  and  phrases  are  removed. 

American  Health  Primers.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Keen,  M.  D.,  Fellow  College 
Physicians,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  ooe  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  medical  profession  in  modern  times  that 
its  members  are  in  the  fore-front  of  every  movement  to  prevent  disease.  It  is 
due  to  them  that  the  science  of  what  has  been  happily  called  "  Preventive  Medi- 
cine "  has  its  existence.  A  series  of  "American  Health  Primers,*'  prepared  bj 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  physicans,  is  therefore  about  to  be  published  by 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  of  Philadelphia.  They  will  be  under  the  editorial  super- 
▼ision  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  and  are  to  appear  monthly.    The  titles  of  the  eleven 
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announced  are  "  Hearing,  and  How  to  Keep  it,"  "  Long  Life,  and  How  to  Reach 
it,"  "  Sea  Air  and  Sea  Bathing,"  "  The  Summer  and  its  Diseases,"  "  Eyesight,  and 
How  to  Care  for  it,"  "  The  Throat  and  the  Voice,"  "  The  Winter  and  its  Dan- 
gers,"  "The  Mouth  and  the  Teeth,"  "Our Homes,"  "The  Skin  in  Health  and 
Disease,"  and  "Brain  Work  and  Overwork."  Both  teachers  and  parents  will  do 
well  to  obtain  these  publications.    Price,  30  cents;  inflexible  cloth,  50  cents. 

On  the  Provincb  and  Methods  op  TEAcnrNO.  By  James  H.  Hoose,  A.  M. 
Ph.  D.,  Prin.  State  Nor.  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Syracuse :  Davis,  Bardeea 
&  Co. 

This  compact  16mo.  of  876  pages,  is  a  partly  theoretical  and  partly  historical 
treatise  on  method.  It  is  a  "professional  study"  and  not  a  practical  manual. 
It  contains  a  large  amount  of  matter  which  is  the  result  of  wide  reading  more 
than  of  original  thought.  Material  is  thus  furnished  for  others  to  use.  Not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  volume  is  catalogue  of  books  for  teachers,  published, 
and  for  sale,  by  the  publishers  named  above. 

First  Principles  op  Political  Economy.  By  Joseph  Alden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.^ 
author  of  "Science  of  Government,"  etc.  115  pages,  16mo.  Syracuse:  Dayis, 
Bardeen  &  Co. 

Dr.  Alden  is  quite  favorably  known  by  his  Civil  Government  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy.  This  little  book  is  timely,  as  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate  the 
need  of  a  wider  diffusion  of  sound  ideas  of  political  economy  among  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Universal  suffrage  is  a  dangerous  thing  if  accompanied 
with  general  ignorance  on  this  subject,  and  more  must  be  done  through  the 
schools  to  dispel  this  ignorance.  This,  Dr.  Alden^s  book  will  happily  help  to 
do.  If  somewhat  rhetorical  in  style,  it  is  not  more  so  than  might  be  expected  in 
times  like  the  present. 

RECEIVED. 

The  Normal  Register,  a  Practical  Form  of  Daily  Register  for  Schools.     By 
W.  J.  Shoup,  editor  of  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  and  Principal  of  the  4th  Ward 
School,  Dubuque.    (This  seems  to  be  a  very  excellent  and  complete  Register.) 

Multum  in  Parvo  Music  Leaves.  For  use  in  Day  Classes,  Music  Classes,  and 
the  Home  Circle.    Philadelphia:    John  Hood,  No.  608,  Arch  street 

School  Festival  Songs,  a  collection  of  EDglish  and  German  Trios  and  Chor- 
uses, with  accompaniment,  for  Exhibitions,  Commencements,  etc.  Price,  75  cts. 
Published  by  J.  Fischer  <&  Bro.,  New  York;  sold  by  Muehlbauer  &  Behrle, 
Chicago. 

Itinerary  and  Prospectus  of  Special  Vacation  Tours  in  Europe,  for  1879^ 
under  Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  National  and  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education,  and  Leve  &  Alden,  Tourist  Agents,  271,  Broadway^ 
New  York. 

A  History  of  Rome,  illustrated  with  Maps,  Plans,  and  Engravings,  by  K 
F.  Leigh  ton,  Ph.  D.  (Lips.),  author  of  Latin  Lessons,  Greek  Lessons,  etc.  New 
York :    Clark  and  Maynard. 
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NOTES. 


Ws  hereby  tliank  those  who  have  sent  us 
the  October  and  December  nnmbers  for  1876. 
Hissing  nnmbers  sent  to  subscribers  so  long 
as  we  can. 

Wb  also  thank  those  who  have  responded 
to  the  little  bill  of  $1.10.  After  six  months, 
it  becomes  $1.26.  If  delayed  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  $1.60. 

Prov.  C.  W.  Bottsbtucld'b  interesting 
HlBtorical  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
State  University  are  now  completed,  and 
about  to  be  if  sued  in  book  form.  We  have  al* 
ready  copied  sketches  of  all  the  professors  up 
to  the  time  of  the  re-organization,  and  propose 
next  to  give  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Wx  are  indebted  to  several  of  the  County 
Superintendents  for  good  Itsts  of  subscribers, 
taken  at  late  insti tutor,  or  otherwise.  With- 
out  any  special  efforts,  considerably  over 
three  hundred  naynes  have  been  added  to  our 
list  since  January  1st,  which  loaves  a  fair  in- 
crease after  deducting  those  who  have  drop* 
ped  off. 

SvFT.  LimN,  in  his  address  given  in  this 
number,  speaks  with  his  usual  directness  and 
plainness.  The  trouble  is,  that  the  school 
boards,  and  beyond  them  the  people,  do  not 
feel  the  need  and  therefore  do  not  demand  the 
senrices  of  trained  and  competent  teachers. 
In  this  as  in  other  things,  supply  is  governed 
by  demand. 

Mb.  Wxstcott^s  series  of  articles  have  al- 
ready, we  trust,  begun  to  lead  some  of  our 
readers  to  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  wonderful  world  of  insects.  Few  persons 
have  much  idea  of  the  variety,  beauty,  or  even 
utility  of  its  countless  denizens.  What  can 
be  more  gorgeous  than  a  choice  case  of  the 
/^i4to//(«ra— butter Aes  and  moths— of  which 
we  have  a  thousand  species  in  this  country 
alone,  according  to  Mr.  Packard. 

A  LADT  who  once  taught  In  this  State, 
writes:  ^*  I  must  Indulge  myself  in  speaking 
c»f  one  accomplishment  rare  among  teachers, 
of  which  I  am  proud— abounding  health.  I 
have  not  lost  a  meal  nor  a  recitation  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  for  eight  years;  and  I  ex- 
pect, like  Lord  Brougham,  to  go  down  to  pos- 
terity in  person !  " 

J       In  Dakota,  women  can  vote  at  school  meet- 
ings. 


\ 


The  aggregate  educational  ftinds  of  this 
SUte  were  last  year,  $4«902,487.78. 

Chas.  F.  NiiTMAK,  of  Watertown,  has  been 
re  elected  superintendentof  the  public  schools 
of  that  city. 

The  teachers  of  Pierce  and  St.  Croix  coun- 
ties hold  a  union  meeting.  May  24th,  in  the 
normal  school  building.  River  Falls. 

A  brief  call  lately  on  Col.  McMynn,  at  his 
academy  in  Racine,  showed  us  that  his  rooms 
are  full  of  students,  and  that  he  is  enjoying 
greatly  his  instruciion  to  them. 

The  Palmyra  Mnterprite  says :  "  We  learn 
that  there  are  dogs  enough  listed  in  one  of 
the  school  districts  in  town  to  defray  nearly 
the  enpenses  of  the  summer  school." 

The  Janesville  high  school  graduated  this 
spring  thirteen  students.  Their  exercises  at 
the  close  of  the  winter  term,  consisting  of 
original  essays  and  orations,  were  merito- 
rious. 

The  Oshkosh  NorihweBtem  says:  "The 
Normal  School  is  flourishing  In  every  particu- 
lar. Seats  are  most  all  filled  and  many  of  the 
old  students  who  were  teaching  last  term,  ar» 
back  again." 

A  coBREspoNEENT  of  the  GraiU  Cotmly 
Witness  writes:  *'I  attended  the  teachers* 
institute  at  Elk  Point,  DakoU  Territory,  a 
week  ago,  and  thought  it  vory  fine.  It  was 
conducted  by  Prof.  Salisbury,  of  the  White* 
water  Normal  School,  Wis." 

The  probabilities  are  that  Rev.  £.  D.  Hunt- 
ley, of  Madison,  will  be  chosen  to  succeed 
Rev.  Geo.  M.  Steele,  the  President  of  Law- 
rence University,  resigned.  The  many  fVIends 
of  Mr.  Huntley  will  rejoice  at  bis  elevation  to 
this  position,  which  he  will  fill  with  great  ac- 
ceptance. 

Pbes.  Babcox,  of  the  State  University,  de- 
livers the  annual  sermon  before  the  Young 
Mon^s  Christian  Association  of  Milton  Col- 
lege, during  the  Commencement  week  The 
exercises  of  the  graduating  class  of  this  in- 
stitution, occur  on  Wednesday  forenoon,  July 
2d. 

We  enjoyed  recently  a  dellghfhl  day's  ride 
with  Snpt.  Isham,  of  Walworth  couty,  in  vis- 
iting some  country  schools  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. We  can  commend  very  highly  both  the 
teachers  of  these  schools  and  the  superinten- 
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dent  for  the  offlclent  work  which  they  are  per- 
forming. 

The  Alumni  of  the  Whitewater  Normal 
School  hold  their  annual  reunion,  Friday  eve- 
ning, June  SOth,  the  next  day  after  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  school. 

A  brief  visit  to  the  high  schools  of  Beloit 
and  Janesvllle  the  past  month,  showed  us 
that  they  both  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Their  work  is  dissimilar  In  several  points  as 
to  methods  and  studies.  Brighter  looking 
and  more  industrious  pupils  can  rarely  be 
found.  Better  discipline  we  have  seen  no- 
where else. 

We  are  under  many  obligations  to  Supt. 
Somers,  of  Milwaukee,  for  his  aid  in  visiting 
seme  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He 
cheerfully  gave  us  recently  a  good  portion  of 
his  time  for  two  days  tn  calling  on  some  de- 
partments of  the  High  School,  the  I^ormal 
School,  and  three  district  schools.  It  would 
have  given  us  great  pleasare  to  hiave  remained 
longer  in  each  department  visited,  and  to  kav* 
inspected  the  work  in  the  other  district 
schools.  We  saw  enough  to  know  that  the 
character  of  the  instruction  and  discipline  in 
all  these  schools  Is  very  satisfactory. 

A  TEACHER  visiting  Milwaukee  will  be  am- 
ply paid  in  spending  a  half  day  at  Markham^s 
Academy.  The  school  rooms  are  not  surpass- 
ed for  convenience,  neatness,  and  good  taste. 
The  instruction  Is  direct,  thorongb,  and  en- 
thusiastic. The  school  is  divided  into  two 
departments— primary  and  academic.  It  is 
well  attended.    Four  teachers  aro  employed. 

The  pupils  In  the  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar departments  of  the  Sixth  district  school 
of  Mllwankee,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Ja- 
cob Wahl,  the  Principal,  have  adopted  the 
beautiful  custom  of  placing  upon  the  walls  of 
their  general  assembly  room,  at  the  death  of 
any  member  of  their  classes,  a  fi-amed  tablet, 
giving  his  name,  age,  and  position  in  the 
school. 

Already  the  high  school  in  Milwaukee  has 
enrolled  nearly  two  hundred  pupils,  who  pur- 
sue here  a  four  years'  coarse.  At  least  two 
hundred  other  pupils  will  be  ready,  in  the 
different  grammar  schools  of  the  city,  to  enter 
this  school  next  fall.  The  qusbtlon  is  where 
can  accommodations  be  found  for  themf 

We  spent  a  day  lant  month  with  Supt.  West- 
cott,  of  Racine,  In  visiting  his  high  school 
and  some  ward  schools  in  that  city.  Thor- 
oughness, independence,  freedom,  and  In- 
tense thought  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
mental  operations  of  the  pupils  under  his 


charge.    More  room  is  still  demanded  by  the 
public  schools  of  the  place. 

Supt.  Pabsoes,  of  Richland  county,  last 
month  requested  his  teachers  to  Mganlxe  the 
people  in  their  respective  dlstiicta,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting 
their  school  grounds  with  trees  and  ahrubs. 
This  is  an  excellent  movement. 

GovERMOB  Smitb  has  commissioned  Hon. 
Geo.  H.  Paul,  of  Milwaukee,  aa  K«gent  at 
large  of  the  State  University,  viet  £x-Gov. 
Washburn  appointed  Regent  for  life;  L.  B. 
Sale,  Esq.,  of  Green  Bay,  as  Regent  of  the 
State  University  Arom  the  6th  Congresaional 
District,  vice  Thos.  B.  Chynoweth,  resigned; 
and  Prof.  A.  O.  Wright,  of  Fox  Lake,  as  Re- 
gent of  Normal  Schools,  vice  Hon.  Wm.  Stair, 
deceased. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Normal 
Schools  have  contracted  with  Mr.  Smeed, 
agent  of  the  Northwestern  Heating  and  Ven- 
tilating Company,  of  Chicago,  to  put  in  seven 
6,OOU-pound  heaters  in  the  Normal  School 
building  at  River  Falls,  and  to  rebuild  or  reor- 
ganise the  ventilating  apparatus  ao  aa  to  give 
an  entire  change  of  air  in  each  room  evecy 
twenty  minutes.  The  work  will  bo  done  dnx^ 
ing  the  summer  vacation. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  counteraiga- \ 
ed,  in  the  past  year,  96  diplomas  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  State  University,  who  have  atnee 
graduating  taught  successfully  the  reqnlaite 
sixteen  months  in  the  public  scboola  of  the  / 
State.    He  has,  also,  countersigned  in  that  \ 
time  86  certificates  and  diplomas  of  the  grad-  ', 
nates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  who  have   | 
taught  successfully  a  year  since  graduating. 
All  these  diplomas,  when  thus  countersigned,  [ 
have  the  force  of  life  certificates.    The  oertU-   i 
cates  of  giadnation  received  by  the  Normal  . 
pupils,  when^untersigned,  are  in  force  only 
five  years.  -^ 

Supt.  Parsons,  of  Richland  county,  has  la-  <. 
angurated  the  system  of  examining  the  pupils   < 
in  the  public  schools  under  his  charge,  when    | 
they  have  completed  the  common  RngUsk    \ 
branches.    These  pupils  in  each  town  of  the 
county  are  called  together  and   answer  in 
writing  or  orally  such  questions  aahesulH    { 
mlts  to  them.    Then  a  oortiflcate  of  qnaliflcar    ' 
tion  is  issued  by  him  to  each  pupil  pasaing    : 
the  examination,  showing  his   standing  in     ' 
each  of  the  branches,  and   stating  that  the 
holder  thereof  is  entitled  to  enter  any  town 
high  school  In  the  county  without  ftirther  ex- 
amination.   Mr.  Parsons  is  the  first  county 
superintendent,  as  far  as  we  have  learned, 
who  has  put  into  practice  this  suggestioa 
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i  contained  in  the  coarse  of  study  adopted  last 
I  year  for  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  State. 

Miss  B.  M.  Clafp,  Superintendent  of  St. 
Oroix  county,  has  granted  five  first  grade  cer- 
tificates, nine  second,  sixty-six  third,  and 
twenty-one  for  six  months ;  total,  one  hundred 
and  one,  at  her  spring  examinations.  Only 
thirteen  of  those  who  received  certificates  in 
this  county,  are  not  employed  in  the  schools. 
iy>rty-four  candidates  did  not  pass  the  exam!' 
nations. 

Mr.  S  J.  M.  PuTNAX,  of  JanesTille,  re- 
signed in  April  his  position  as  Snperinten- 
'  dent  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at 
Waukesha.  I'he  cause  assigned  is  some  disa- 
greement between  him  and  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers as  to  the  system  of  conducting  the  in- 
stitution. The  Waukesha  papers  refer  to 
his  administration  as  being  most  efflcient  A 
prominent  teacher  lately  visited  the  school 
and  speaks  of  the  discipline  of  the  boys  aa 
excellent. 

Ws  lately  visited  a  German  school  in  this 
State  where  the  seats,  text-books,  apparatus, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  recitations  are  all 
purely  German  in  style.  The  teacher  was  a 
^;radnate  of  a  normal  school  in  his  own  conn- 
try,  and  was  doing  good  work.  The  pupils, 
as  they  sat  on  their  long  seats,  looked  very 
bright.  Great  earnestness  was  shown  by  both 
teacher  and  pupils  In  the  class  exercises. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  singing  and 
drawing. 

Cbukl  and  slanderous  reports  were  exten- 
sively circulated,  about  three  months  since, 
in  the  papers  of  the  State  that  Prof.  Geo. 
Skewer,  of  Racine,  had  induced  the  death  of 
\  a  boy  In  his  school  by  a  stroke  on  his  head 
'  with  a  ruler.    It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
'    that  a  committee  of  the  school  board  of  that 
^    ctiy,  after  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject, 
pronounced    these    reports   wholly   without 
I    foundation.  The  account  of  their  action  was 
Si^pabllshed  in  a  dally  paper  at  Racine. 

PBor.  DxNisoN,  Principal  of  the  Marshall 
/  Academy,  offered  last  fall  cash  prizes  to  the 
students  of  that  institution  who  would  pass 
the  best  examination,at  the  close  of  the  winter 
tenn,inArithmeticAlgebra,EngllshGramamr, 
United  Sutes  History,  and  Civil  Government. 
Seven  competitors  appeared  at  the  examlna- 
tian,  and  four  of  them  received  the  prizes 
ranging  each  from  $8  to  $10.  A  boy  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  Is  preparing  for  the  State 
University,  won  the  highest  prize.  The  Pro- 
fessor and  his  assistont  teacher.  Miss  Terry, 
are  doing  here  an  excellent  work. 


Prof.  K.  A.  Chjlbltobt,  formerly  President 
of  the  Platteville  Normal  School,  hss  pur- 
chased the  Brodhead  Independent;  and  ho 
assumed  the  charge  of  it  last  month.  His  su- 
perior culture,  gentlemanly  demeanor,  ster- 
ling integrity,  and  strict  attention  to  business 
not  only  qualify  him,  in  a  high  degree,  for  an 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  but  make  htm  a  most 
useful  citizen.  The  Grant  County  Witness 
says  in  respect  to  Prof.  Charlton : 

Under  his  charge  the  school  was  very  pros- 
perous and  his  leaving  is  a  source  of  general 
regret  to  those  who  have  been  associated  with 
him  and  to  the  entire  community.  He  came 
among  us  as  a  stranger,  but  we  have  learned 
to  esteem  him  for  iiis  sterling  worth,  his 
generous  liberality,  and  his  scholarly  culture, 
we  cordially  welcome  him  to  the  ranks  of  the 
fraternity  and  commend  him  to  the  confidence 
of  those  among  whom  he  may  make  his  home. 

SuPT.  Westgott,  of  Racine,  makes  the  fol* 

lowing  suggestion  In  his  recent  report  to  the 

Board  of  Education  of  that  dry: 

It  is  conceded  by  the  most  ardent  support- 
ers of  graded  schools  that  they  display  spe- 
cial weakness  in  not  adautlng  themselves  to 
the  wants  of  particular  individuals.  Pupils 
often  evince  special  Interest  and  tact  In  cer- 
tain lines  of  schoolwork,  while  in  other  di- 
rections they  are  notably  deficient.  To  reme- 
dy this  dlfllculty  the  plan  of  having  an  un- 
graded department  in  everv  school  building 
accommodating  the  usual  eight  grades  of  pri- 
mary and  grammar  school  work,  has  been  a 
useful  one.  I  would  respectfullv  suggest  the 
consideration  of  this  uinject,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  an  ungraaed  department  in  each 
school  of  the  2d,  Dth,  >  and  6th  wards.  The 
teacher  of  this  room  shoold  bo  one  of  success- 
ful experience,  and  of  as  broad  culture  as  pos- 
sible. To  adapt  one's  self  to  the  varying  wants 
of  the  ungraded  pupils  of  all  ages  that  might 
here  be  gathered  lor  individual  and  special 
instruction,  requires  far  more  skill  than  to 
supervise  the  routine  of  the  well  graded  de- 
partment. 

Tbb  County  Superintendent  of  Rice  county, 
Minn.,  A.  E.  Haven,  publishes  in  the  Fari- 
bault Democrat^  which  he  edits,  the  following 
account  of  the  Northfield  schools,  under  his 
Jurisdiction: 

On  Tuesday  last  It  was  our  pleasure  to  pass 
several  hours  in  the  Northfield  public  schools, 
which  are  conducted  under  the  superinten- 
dency  of  Prof.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  and  our  visit 
fully  convinced  us  that  the  board  of  education 
for  that  city  made  no  mistake  when  they  em- 

EloyedProf.  Reynolds.  The  Northfield  schools 
ave  been  well  conducted  for  years,  and  Prof. 
Reynolds  found  them  in  good  condition,  and 
his  effort  has  been  to  keep  up  and,  if  possible, 
elevate  the  sundard  of  excellence.  The  grad- 
ed system  Is  perfect  and  working  wi  h  the  ut- 
most satisfaction.  The  discipline  is  admira- 
ble, and  the  class  work  thorough  and  efllcienr. 
Every  class,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 

Srade,  is  well  in  hand,  and  all  the  work  is 
one  with  an  enthusiasm  and  completeness 
which  must  be  satisfactory  to  both  pupils  and 
parents.  The  reviews  of  Tuesday  were  like 
recitations  of  the  day,  thorough  and  satisfac- 
tory, and  we  are  confident  that  the  work  of 
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the  term  will  be  all  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected. 

Thb  Hiver  Falls  PrMs  gives  this  Item: 

The  much  needed  work  of  improving  the 
Normal  School  grounds  is  now  beins  accom- 
plished under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
±*lnmh.  horticultnript  and  landscape  gardner, 
of  Milton,  Wis.  New  drives  are  being  laid 
out  and  a  large  amount  of  tree  planting,  main- 
\y  of  evergreens,  is  now  in  progress.  We  are 
lortunate  in  having  the  decorauon  of  the  pub- 
lic grounds  entrusted  to  a  specialist  of  taste 
and  experience. 

8uPT.  AGMB.S  HosFORD,  In  her  report  on  the 

spring  examinations  in  Eao  Claire  county, 

says: 

There  were  thirty-three  applicants  who 
failed  to  obtain  certincates.  Some  failed  be- 
cause they  are  still  loo  youn?  to  be  entrusted 
with  thu  care  and  education  of  other  children. 
Observation  and  experience  have  taught  me 
there  is  no  real  kindDcss  in  permitting  such 
persons  to  teach,  even  if  they  possess  the 
necessary  text  book  know]edge.  If  the  ex- 
periments of  those  who  too  early  enter  upon 
unknown  duties  and  assume  responsibilities 
of  which  they  can  have  no  previous  concep- 
tion, do  not  bring  recognized  disaster  to  the 
schools  which  they  undertake  to  teach,  they 
do  almost  invariably  produce  insufferable  con- 
ceit in  the  minds  of  tht;  young  instructor. 
But  the  most  serious  conscqnpnco«  likely  to 
follow  the  premature  asfi^umpiion  of  ihene  du- 
ties is  thu  dwarfing  of  all  mental  develop- 
ment. Too  many  having  once  obtained  a  li- 
cense to  teach,  have  no  higher  ambition,  and 
having  once  taught  they  are  henceforth 
ashamed  to  confess  ignorance  ol  any  subject, 
hence  cannot  put  themselves  in  the  position 
of  learners.  I  know  there  are  exceptions.  I 
know  some  whose  clrcumi«lancu8  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  begin  early  the  work  of 
teaching,  who,  yet,  have  done  good  work  for 
their  schools  and  for  themselves.  Still,  in  my 
opinion,  the  persons  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  who  possess  sufficient  stability  of  mind 
and  maturity  of  Judgment  to  assume  the  care 
of  a  school  are  very  rare. 

The  Union  County  Courier^  published  at 
/   Elk   Point,  Dakota  Territory,  cont.ilns    the 
'    following  resolution  which  was  adopted  by 
^  the  teachers^  institute  held  at  that  place,  the 
third  week  in  April,  in  reference  to  Prof.  Sal- 
isbury, who  conducted  it: 

JResotved^  That  our  warmest  thanks  are 
hereby  tendered,  and  our  lasting  obligations 

)  are  due  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  Wl9consin. 

,  for  his  generous  spirit  and  sa'criflces  in  behalf 
of  the  teachers  of  Dakota,  as  evinced  by  his 
long  journey  to  meet  with  this  institute  at 
Elk  Point,  and  for  his  labor  and  unceasing ef- 
'  forts  to  interest. train,  and  advise  in  our  duties. 
We  extend  to  him  the  assurance  that  we  deep- 
ly feel  his  unselftsh  devotion  and  disinterested 
sentiments  in  this  Invaluable  aid  to  us,  and  as 
the  least  we  can  do  in  response  we  promise 
that  we  shall  treasure  his  teachings  and  en- 
deavor by  them  lo  better  advance  ourselves  as 
teachers  and  the  Interests  ol  education  in  Da- 
\  kota.  Through  him  we  thank  the  Normal 
Kegents  of  Wisconsin  for  the  courtesv  and 
favor  which  gave  ns  his  services.  The  spirit 
.    which  prompted  this  service  by  him  and  by 

>  the  state  authorities  has  been  the  best  Inspir- 


ation of  our  session.    The  able  and  learned  \ 
instruciion  given  ns,  and  the  hijgh  character 
of  all  his  advice  will  make  his  v^it  memora-  • 
ble  with  us  as  individuals,  a«  it  will  be  In  the. 
annals  of  Dakota.    We  beg  that  he  take  with  ' 
him  this   expression  of    our  sincere   good 
wishes. 

This  institute  was  attended  by  82  teachers  a 

principally  fh>m  fonr  counties  in  the  Terri-  r 

tory.    The  same   paper  speaks  of  it  as  of  \ 

**  vast  benefit  to  the  teachers  '*  of  these  ooon-   , 

ties.    It  was  under  the  charge  of  Oen.  Beadle,    ' 

formerly  of  Boscobel,  this  State,  now  the  ef-    i 

ficient  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction    \ 

in  that  Territory. 

This  item  is  taken  from  the  Baraiwo  Bi- 

public : 

Some  new  wrinkle  has  been  added  to  our 
educational  scheme,  whereby  principals  of 
high  schools  are  required  to  have  a  certificate 
peculiar  to  themselves,  as  we  are  informed. 
There  are  grounds  of  reason  for  this.  These 
principals  occupy  the  most  important  place  in 
the  school  system,  except  the  President  of  the 
University.  The  interests  in  their  charge  are 
more  varied  as  well  as  jgreater  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  scale.  Again,  a  broader  education 
is  required  of  them  than  of  any  other  persons 
!n  the  prolession.  with  the  same  exception  as 
before.  A  professor  in  the  Universiij  teaches 
one  sublect  only,  mathematics,  or  language, 
or  history ;  but  the  principal  of  a  high  school 
must  be  equally  educated  on  all  side?*.  I  all  of 
all  subject-,  a  cyclopedia.  He  must  be  able 
to  turn  from  mathematics  to  classics,  bi^tory, 
literature,  natural  science,  everything,  and  be 
equally  ready  in  all.  Let  them'^have  a  special 
certilicate,  and  let  it  be  worded  to  express 
that  they  are  the  best  educated  body  of  men 
in  the  State. 

Thx  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia, 
as  elsewhere  stated,  the  last  of  Jnly.  The 
new  normal  school  building  has  been  selected 
as  the  place  for  holding  the  meeting.  The 
central  high  school  building  is  only  three 
blocks  distant,  and  may  be  used  for  the  ses- 
sions of  the  live  departments  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  Academy  of  Music,  one  of  the  fin- 
est and  largest  rooms  in  the  country,  has 
been  secured  for  two  of  the  evening  sessions, 
and  the  Association  will  meet  the  laat  after- 
noon and  evening  in  the  permanent  exhibi- 
tion bnllding  on  the  Centennial  grounds.  At 
this  meeting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governors  of  the  adjacent 
States  will  be  present 

The  railroads  whose  lines  center  in  Phila- 
delphia, offer  reduced  rates  of  fare  to  all  who 
attend  this  meeting.  The  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses  of  the  city  will  fnmlch  accommo- 
dations firom  twenty-five  to  seventy-flve  per 
cent.below  the  regular  charges.  Already  excur- 
sions and  visits  to  places  of  interest  have 
been  planned.  All  the  indications  point  to 
the  largest  and  most  Inflnential  assem blags  of 
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educational  people  that  ever  came  together  In 
this  country,  or  perhaps  in  any  other. 

The  Normal  School  Department  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Milwaukee  is  taught  In  the 
school  building  of  the  12th  district.  It  has  at 
present  fifteen  pupils  in  attendance.  Its 
work  is  purely  professional.  It  receives  its 
members  from  the  high  school  of  ihe  city, 
where  they  have  prosecuted  their  studies  for 
three  years;  and  it  furniebes  them  only  one 
jear^s  Instruction.  They  are  trained  in  the 
practice  work  in  the  public  school  held  in 
the  same  building.  The  Principal,  Miss  S. 
A.  Stewart,  teaches  most  thoroughly  the 
principles  and  methods  of  school  work.  The 
ip^uates,  mostly  ladies,  are  usually  employ- 
ed in  the  city  schools. 

SupT.  Tracy,  of  Rock  county,  has  prepared 
and  published  a  circular  containing  a  course 
of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools  of  his  dis- 
trict. He  first  gives  a  programme  of  the  reci- 
tations and  the  times  for  study;  and  then  he 
supplies  quite  full  instruction  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  classes  in  the  four  grades  of 
each  school.  He  closes  with  appropriate  sug- 
gestions to  the  teachers  in  using  this  course 
of  study.  All  the  directions  are  given  in  a 
condensed  form,  and  can  be  easily  understood. 
This  is  a  work  in  the  right  direction,  and  is 
really  excellent.  We  trust  to  hear  that  all 
the  country  schools  in  Supt.  Tracy's  district 
have  adopted  his  scheme.  If  they  do  this,  no 
better  result  has  been  reached  by  him  in  his 
Ave  years  of  supervision  in  that  county, 
l^ow,  if  he  can  follow  this  plan  with  special 
instruction  given  to  his  teachers  in  meetings 
held  monthly  or  oftener  in  different  parts  of 
the  district,  he  will  enable  them  to  put  into 
more  effective  use  all  the  suggestions  of  his 
circular. 

Rxv.  J.  A.  R.  BooKBS,  of  Shawano,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Vuitors  at  the  State 
University  this  year,  makes  the  following  ex- 
cellent suggestions  after  his  recent  visit  to 
that  institution: 

First.  ''The  thought  has  occurred  to  me 
that  inasmuch  as  the  University  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  as  the 
State  employs  and  pays  the  conductors  of 
teachers'  institutes,  they  might  be  instructed, 
or  at  least  requested,  to  present  to  the  teach- 
ers at  each  institute  the  claims  and  advantages 
of  the  University,  and  urge  the  teachers  to  do 
the  same  to  their  pupils.  In  this  way  the 
University  would  be  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  all  the  young  people  of  the  Slate." 

Second.  ''How  would  it  do  to  recommend 
to  the  Board  of  University  Regents  the  expen- 


diture of  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  apparatus 
for  the  department  of  languages,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  photographs  of  buildings  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  busts,  cajsts,  linguistic  charts,  and 
a  small  llbiary  of  reference  books  for  each  of 
the  classical  languages? " 

Several  teachers  have  been  dlemlBsed 
lately  in  California,  for  getting  certificates  by 
fraud. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop  Is  opposed  to  a  Na- 
tional University,  and  to  an  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

Dr.  L.  Sauveur  holds  the  fourth  session  of 
his  Normal  School  of  Languages,  for  six 
weeks,  in  July  and  August  next,  at  Amherst 
College,  Mass.,  La  Fayette  College,  Penn., 
and  Wooster  Uulver»ity,  Ohio.  His  method 
is  approved  by  some  of  the  best  teachers  in 
this  country. 

M.  BurssoN,  the  head  of  the  French  commis- 
sion  sent  to  Philadelphia  In  1876,  to  study  ed- 
ucation at  the  Centennial  Exposition  and  in 
this  country  generally,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Elvmentary  Education  in  France. 
This  is  the  highest  appointment  in  connec- 
tion with  public  education. 

The  legislature  of  Kansas  enacted  a  law, 
about  the  first  of  April  last,  requiring  all  tiie 
school  districts  in  the  State,  which  had  not 
adopted  previously  to  that  date  a  series  of  text- 
books, to  make  such  an  adoption  within  six 
months,  on  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their 
share  of  the  public  school  fund. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  Massachu- 
setts public  schools  last  year  was  328,447.  The 
number  enrolled  of  school  age  was  207,208, 
and  87,404  over  the  school  age  attended  the 
public  schools.  The  number  of  male  teach- 
ers was  1,115,  of  female  teachers,  7,390.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  teachers,  3,0()0  had  at- 
tended the  normal  schools.  The  average 
monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  was  $75.64, 
and  of  female  teachers,  $33.01.  The  entire 
amount  paid  to  maintain  the  schools  was 
$6,8'>1,868.00,  equal  to  117.84  to  each  person  in 
the  state  of  school  age,  i.  e.,  fh>m  5  to  15 years 
old. 

£n  1876  a  compulsory-education  act  was 
passed  in  the  British  Parliament,  to  come  in- 
to operation  gradually,  the  full  working  to  be 
delayed  until  1881.  After  that  year  no  child 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  Is  to  be 
employed  in  any  labor  unless  he  has  passed 
an  examination  In  the  *'  fourth  standard,*'  a 
grade  in  the  London  public  schools  which 
comprehends  a  moderately  good  knowledge 
of  what  are  called  in  America  common  school 
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brSDcbes.  "Labor  cerllflcilH"  will  be 
gniited  to  pnpllt  who  put  OMmlnatlon  Id 
thl«  gtade,  aDd  It  will  bs  anlawfal  lo  enip1i>T 
anj  children  wllbtn  Ibe  agei  named  wbo  bave 
not  iDCb  csrtiBEale.  Daring  lbs  yexr  IBTf 
cbUdren  Ibst  bsTo  pesaed  Ihe  third  itandard 
will  be  pi^rmltted  Ui  beblredoallowDTk.  The 
Third  standard  Inclodsa  madjng,  writing,  and 
arllbmellc  throagh  coDiponnd  KddHlon  and 
■nblracUon.  The  managers  or  acbooll  wUI 
be  required  to  send  lo  the  traileea  aliat  uf 
all  the  children  In  tbeir  charge,  and  Ibeir  at- 
tendance. Tbls  baa  long  been  the  prBCtlco  In 
America.  Tbe  ichool  boards  have  power  to 
grant  the  lalwr  certllcatea. 

Sdpt.  WioKBBaHAii  makca  tbe  following 
■nggeillosa  lo  Ibe  odbdI^  and  cllf  auperln' 
tesdeota  of  Fenof jrlvanU : 


Tbe  algna  o(  tbe  tlmea  Indicate  tbe  appltci- 
on  of  largely  Increaied  namben  of  peneaa 

ear.  They  will  come  to  the  eiamlnattoai 
neaexlng  all  degreee  o[  qnalldcaiioii  for  lb* 
ork  of  teaching,  verj  good.  good,  fair,  poor, 
,  Theparpoieor  tbiiartlclala 
■  to  adfipt  at  thdr 
idard  of  qaalllca- 
I  will  anal  am  aii  appllcanta  except 
iDDOgb  lo  anpplT  ibe  schoolt.  In  tut 
'ay  the  achoola  will  be  protected  from  tbe 
aab  of  EncoDipeteDl  (flacbera,  Ihe  -    -  ' 


eximlnatloDB  luc 
tlonai        ■■■     ■ 


of  Ibe  public 
will  be  ETMilT  tubiervirfL  The  ibreaieneil 
Bvll  Isa.warm  of  Incompetents  In  oar  uhool 
roomiatTen  low  aalarlea.  ir  not  Rbecktd. 
It  will  drive  the  beat  teachers  onl  of  the  pro- 
feeelon  and  greatlj  decraaie  ibc  cOclcni^^ 
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There  remain  the  pentamerous  coleoptera.  Of  these  there  will  be 
found  some  scavengers  with  elytra  so  greatlj  shortened  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  abdomen  is  entirely  uncovered.  This  peculiarity 
of  structure  will  readily  separate  them  from  the  individuals  of  every 
other  family.    They  are  called  the  Staphylinidce* 

There  will  be  found,  too,  many  pentamerous  coleoptera  which  in 
habit  are  essentially  aquatic.  These  may  be  readily  known  by  their 
having  the  legs  usually  fringed  with  hairs,  which  render  swimming 
with  them  a  possible  accomplishment,  and  also  by  the  unbroken  con- 
tour of  the  body,  it  being  fitted  for  rapid  and  easy  motion  through 
water.  Of  these,  some  are  provided  with  clubbed  or  clavate  antennae; 
i.  e.,  with  antennae  which  either  gradually  or  suddenly  are  enlarged 
at  the  tip.  This  provision  of  nature  is  readily  appreciated  when  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  attennse  are  regarded  as  sense-organs 
of  both  touch  and  smell,  and  that  the  individuals  of  this  family  feed 
upon  decomposing  matter.  These  water  scavengers  are  the  Hydro^ 
phihclce.j[ 

Other  aquatic  coleoptera  have  the  antennae  very  short,  and  in  fact 
hardly  noticeable,  the  middle  and  hind  pairs  of  legs  being  also  much 
shortened,  their  movements  in  the  water  being  governed  by  their 
longer  forelegs.  These  constitute  the  insects  that  are  noticed  in  the 
summer  whirling  about  on  the  surface  of  quiet  ponds  and  sluggish 
streams.    Their  fanciful  and  constant  motions  have  given  them  the 

*T.  ProceedlxiKB  Phlt.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  tV,  p.  99,  and  Traniaciloni  Am.  Bnt  Soo.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  89 
tY.  Froc.  Phil.  Acad.  Nat  Sel.,  vol.  7,  p.  856. 
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name  of  whirlwigs  or  whirligigs,  while  their  peculiar  aroma  has  led 
people  to  call  them  also  apple-bugs.    These  are  the  Gyrinidce.*^ 

The  remaining  water-beetles  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  their 
thread-like  antennse,  and  by  the  length  and  insertion  of  the  hind  pair 
of  legs,  they  being  attached  to  the  body  at  an  unusually  long  distance 
below  the  insertion  of  the  middle  pair,  so  that  the  space  between  the 
middle  and  posterior  legs  is  sometimes  four  or  five  times  as  great  as 
between  the  middle  and  anterior  ones.    These  are  the  Dytiscidcejf 

We  find  now  that  some  of  our  land  beetles  of  the  pentamerous 
group  have  the  clubbed  anntennae  of  the  Hydrophilidce^  others  the 
filiform  antennae  of  the  Dytiscidoe.  The  former  are  plainly  land-scav* 
engers.  Of  these  there  are  many  families,  many  of  which  are  how- 
ever  represented  by  but  few  genera  and  species.  All  the  largest  of 
these  insects  fall  naturally  into  a  family  by  themselves.  They  are 
peculiar  in  having  an  exceedingly  thin  margin  to  the  thorax  which  is 
sometimes  nearly  circular.  These  insects  are  sometimes  marked  with 
brilliant  colors  and  from  their  habits  have  received  the  name  of  bury- 
ing-beetles  or  sexton-beetles.  They  are  always  found  in  greater  or 
less  number  in  animal  matter  in  the  early  stages  of  decay.  They  are 
called  Silphidce.t 

Others  of  the  land  scavengers  are  extensively  found  in  decaying  ex- 
crementa  of  cattle  and  horses.  They  are  small,  hemispherical,  black, 
shining  beetles,  are  quite  likely  to  feign  death  when  disturbed,  and 
though  comprising  hundreds  of  species  are  exceedingly  difficult  for 
the  inexperienced  to  classify.  The  amateur  must  content  himself  at 
first  in  knowing  them  as  members  of  the  family  Histeridce.% 

Many  of  the  larger  pentamerous  coleoptera  with  clubbed  antennae 
have  the  joints  of  the  club  leaf-shaped,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be 
partially  separated  at  the  will  of  the  owner.  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that  with  these  insects  the  sense  of  smell  would  be  very  acute, 
the  joints  of  the  antennae  being  thus  thrown  apart  that  a  greater  sur- 
face may  be  presented  to  the  atmosphere.  These  insects  constitute 
one  of  the  largest  families  of  the  order,  there  being  some  7,000  or  8,000 
species  of  this  family  known  to  science.  The  so-called  June-bug 
{Phyllophaga/usca^  Linn.)  may  be  taken  as  suggestive  of  this  family, 
which  is  called  Scarabaeidce.l 

♦  V.  Proc.  Phil.  Acad.  Nal.  Sd.,  Dec.  1, 1868. 

tv.  TransscUont  Am.  Ent.  Soc,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  8S3. 

$  V.  l»roc.  Phil.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc?.,  Feb.,  1858. 

S  ▼.  BoatoB  Joarnal  of  Nat.  Hlat.,  Vol.  V,  p.  82,  and  Froc.  Am.  PhU.  Soo.,  Vol*  XIII,  p.  S7& 

I Y.  Joornal  Acad.  Nat.  Sc^  of  rhlladelphla,  3d  ierl«B,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  2*^. 
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Other  large  pentamerous  coleoptera  have  the  joints  of  the  club  of 
the  antenuaB  fixed,  although  somewhat  prolonged,  the  club  being, 
however,  rather  pectinate  than  lamellate,  as  in  the  previous  family. 
The  so-called  stag-beetle  {Liicanus  elaphus^  Fabr.)  is  the  leading  spe- 
cies of  the  family,  which,  though  not  numerous  in  species,  neverthe- 
less embraces  within  its  limits  some  of  our  most  conspicuous  coleop- 
tera. The  family  takes  its  name  from  the  leading  genus,  and  is  called 
Lficanidoe, 

The  remaining  prominent  families  of  the  pentamerous  coleoptera, 
have  antennae  which  are  not  specially  clubbed.  Two  or  three  fami- 
lies which  are  very  rich  in  number  of  species,  have  the  antennae  usu- 
ally serrate,  but  yet  not  conspicuously  prominent.  In  repose  they 
are  usually  snugly  received  into  cavities  beneath  the  body,  specially 
designed  for  this  purpose.  The  under  part  of  the  thorax  (the  breast- 
bone, so  to  speak)  is  prolonged  downward  to  a  sharp  point.  In  one 
of  the  two  families,  this  point  fits  into  a  cavity  in  the  crust  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  the  arrangement  subserves  the  insect  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose. .His  legs  are  so  short  that  when  lying  on  his  back  on  a  smooth 
surface,  he  cannot,  by  their  aid  alone,  succeed  in  regaining  his  normal 
position  for  locomotive  purposes.  Therefore,  by  bringing  this  spinous 
process-  suddenly  into  the  cavity  prepared  for  its  reception,  the  reac- 
tion thus  induced  by  the  motion  communicated  to  the  body,  throws 
him  up  a  few  inches  from  the  surface  on  which  he  lies,  and  the 
chances  are  at  least  even  that  he  comes  down  upon  his  feet.  A  lack 
of  success  in  the  first  effort  is  only  an  inducement  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance, which.is  sure^in  the  end  to  be  followed  by  the  desired  result. 
Hence  the  common  name  skip-jacks  or  snapping-beetles  for  the  fam- 
ily known  to  science  as  Elateridce, 

Another  of  the  families  with  serrate  antennae  is  composed  of  indi- 
viduals in  general  shape  not  differing  from  the  elateridce;  that  is,  they 
are  all  much  longer  than  wide,  flattened,  oval,  and  usually  covered 
with  an  integument  peculiarly  hard.  However,  the  elateridcB  alone 
have  the  power  of  leaping  from  a  supine  position  as  just  indicated, 
they  are  usually  plain  and  unpretending  in  color,  and  very  easily  cap- 
tured. On  the  contrary,  the  insects  of  the  other  group  are  exceed- 
ingly active  in  habits,  and  usually  of  a  glistening  metallic  color.  In 
fact  their  ever  gorgeous  hues  have  long  made  them  favorites  with  col- 
lectors who  have  in  view  the  beautiful  rather  than  the  utilitarian. 
They  are  vegetarians,  and  hence  many  are  specially  the  foes  of  man 
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who  does  not  hesitate  to  dispose  of  all  indiscriminately.  They  are 
known  as  the  Btiprestidce.* 

The  insects  of  a  third  family  of  this  group  are  devoid  of  the  spinous 
process  to  the  sternum,  and  are  protected  by  an  unusually  soft  ^d 
flexible  pair  of  elytra.  They  are  the  "  lightning-bugs  "  or  "  fire-flies  " 
in  common  parlance,  notwithstanding  that,  strictly  speaking,  they  are 
neither  bugs  nor  flies,  but  only  the  family  of  beetles  'known  as  i-am- 
pyridce.f 

The  remaining  prominent  families  of  the  coleoptera  pentamera  are 
but  two  in  number,  but  one  of  them  is  exceedingly  prolific  in  species. 
Both  families  may  be;;recognized  by  the  filiform  antennae,  and  the 
elongated  legs  which  well  fit  their  owners  for  pedestrianism.  The 
family  by  far  most  numerous  in  species  is  composed  of  individuals 
which  are  usually  black  or  dark-brown  in  color,  though  occasionally 
metallic  or  spotted,  the  head  is  carried  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position, 
so  that  the  jaws  project  forward,  and  the  antennas  are  inserted  some- 
what under  the  sides  of  the  front  of  the  head.    These  are  the  Carah- 

idceX 
The  individuals  of  the  remaining  family  are  metallic  and  brilliant, 

the  elytra  are  almost  invariably  ornamented  with  dots  or  stripes,  or 
both,  the  markings  being  usually  white  or  yellow,  the  eyes  are  ex- 
ceedingly prominent,  the  head  is  held  vertically,  so  that  the  jaws 
project  downward  rather  than  forward,  and  the  antennae  are  inserted 
on  the  front  of  the  head.  This  insect  constitutes  the  family  Cicin* 
delidce\ 

These  last  two  families  are  carnivorous  in  habit,  but  do  not  disdain 
to  do  scavenger  work  by  removing  animal  matter  which  has  not  yet 
begun  to  decay.  The  Cicindelidm  are  perhaps  a  little  more  fastidious 
than  the  Carabidae.  The  latter  house  themselves  under  stones  and 
loose  boards  upon  the  ground,  in  damp  places  of  all  kinds,  whence 
as  occasion  serves  they  sally  forth  for  any  fitting  provender.  Manj 
of  them,  especiaily  those  of  the  genus  Calosonia,  prey  upon  living 
caterpillars,  and  so  far  forth  should  endear  themselves  to  the  horticnl- 
turalist.  The  Cicindelidce^  on  the  other  hand,  are  neater.  They  re- 
side in  sandy  soils,  delight  to  bask  in  the  sun,  and  cat-like,  spring  upon 

•  ▼.  Trans.  Amer.PhU.  Soc.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  187. 

+  V.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Scl.  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  V. 

t  Monographs  of  many  gtiura  of  this  exceedingly  nnmeroaa  famUy  may  be  foand  acattani 
ihroagh  the  pages  of  various  scienUflc  pabllcattons ;  y.  bibliographical  memoranda  at  tiia  dot 
•f  this  anicle. 

i  T.  Tranr.  Amer.  Phil.  8oe.«  Vol.  XI,  p.  27. 
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their  prey,  with  regard  to  which  they  are  too  often  not  so  discrimi- 
nating as  always  to  pass  their  own  kin  unmolested.  If  the  Carabidss 
are  the  hyenas,  the  Gicindelidae  are  both  cannibals  and  tigers.  Indeed, 
their  ordinary  name  with  the  English  is  tiger-beetles. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  author 
of  these  papers  to  write  a  thorough  description  of  all  the  families  of 
this  extensive  order.  He  could  not  do  it  if  he  would.  It  is  believed 
that  the  hints  given  with  regard  to  these  leading  families  will  induce 
some  few  to  make  researches  in  a  to  them  hitherto  unexplored  terri- 
tory, and  as  aids  to  any  such  the  following  list  of  desirable  works  to 
the  student  in  Coleopterology  is  appended.  It  is  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive, but  is  inserted  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  in  this  di- 
rection' which  are  constantly  received.  The  judgment  of  the  writer 
is  that  these  works  are  desirable  pretty  nearly  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear. 

Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects. 

Harrises  Injurious  Insects  of  Massachusetts. 

Le  Baron's  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Noxious  and  Beneficial 
Insects  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Leconte's  Classification  of  the  Coleoptera  of  North  America. 

Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Entomological  Society,  6  vols. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Entomological  Society,  6  vols. 

Lacordaire's  Col6opt5res,  12  vols. 

This  last  is  the  great  work  on  the  subject.  It  comprises  some  6,000 
octavo  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  with  numerous  accompanying 
cuts. 

The  Canadian  Entomologist,  10  vols. 

Then  would  follow  the  numerous  monographs  already  referred  to 
which  are  scattered  through  the  pages  of  a  score  or  more  of  scientific 
publications  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  none  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  there  is  also  subjoined  a  brief  tabulated  statement  of  the 
families  of  Coleoptera,  barely  touched  upon  in  this  series  of  papers, 
with  the  caution,  however,  that  it  must  be  used  with  a  great  deal  of 
allowance.  By  this  is  meant  simply  that  if  the  amateur  by  this  table 
labels  an  insect  as  belonging  to  the  family  indicated  by  its  conditions, 
the  chances  are  that  he  is  near  a  correct  determination,  though  it  is 
obvious,  from  the  number  of  unmentioned  families,  that  he  may  easily 
enough  not  at  once  be  sure  of  the  family  to  which  his  captive  scien- 
tifically belongs.  This  diflSculty  will  increase  inversely  with  the  size 
of  the  insect  to  be  classified. 
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COLEOPTERA. 

1.  With  three  Tarsal  joints.    Teimeka.    Coocinellid-s. 

2.  With  four  Tarsal  joints.    Teteameba. 

A.  With  head  prolonged  into  a  snout.    Curculionidce. 

B.  With  lengthened  bodies  and  long  antennae.    CeramhyeidcB. 
G.  With  short  oval  bodies,  antennas  not  lengthened,  colors  bril- 
liant.   ChrysomelidcB. 

3.  With  four  joints  to  the  hind  tarsi^  but  with  five  joints  to  the  fore 

and  middle  tarsi,    Heteboheba. 

A.  With  neck;  body  soft.    Meloidce, 

B.  Without  neck;  body  hard;  colors  black  or  brown.     TetiC' 

brionidce.      , 

4.  With  five  Tarsal  joints.    Pentameba. 

A.  Aquatic  insects. 

a.  Antennae  clavate.    Hydrophilidce. 

b.  Antennae  very  short,  fore-legs  longest.    Gyrinidce. 

c.  Antennae  filiform,  hind-legs  longest.    Dytiscidce, 

B.  Terrestrial  insects. 

a.  Elytra  very  short.    Staphylinidce. 

b.  Antennae  clavate. 

a.  Large.    Thorax  broadened;  margin  thin.    Siljphida. 

b.  Small.    Black.    Histeridce, 

c.  Antennae  lamellate.    Scarabceidce. 

d.  Antennae  pectinate.    Lucanidce. 

e.  Antennae  serrate. 

a.  Thorax,  with  movable  spine.    Elateridce. 

b.  Thorax,  with  immovable  spine.    Buprestidce. 

c.  No  spine;  elytra  flexible.    Lampyridce, 

f.  Antennae  filiform. 

a.  Head  not  vertical;  antennae  under  sides  of  froni 

Color  usually  plain.    Carabidce. 

b.  Head  vertical;  antennae  on  front.    Color  brilliant 

Cicindelidce. 

0.  S.  Westcoti. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Make  no  noisy  assertions  of  authority,  and  do  not  threaten.  Be 
quiet,  but  firm;  be  dignified,  but  not  distant.  Let  pupils  feel  that 
your  friendship  is  desirable.  Talk  little,  but  do  what  you  say  yoa 
will. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Whatever  else  may  or  may  not  be  taught,  it  evidently  is  the  busi- 
ness of  our  common  schools  to  teach  the  English  Language. 

CRITICISM. 

By  teaching  the  language  we  mean,  first,  correcting  such  expres- 
sions of  the  scholar  as  are  clearly  ungrammatical.    This  is  of  great 
mportance,  and  success  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  most  unceasing 
watchfulness  and  a  determined  purpose. 

The  correction  must  immediately  follow  the  offense;  no  matter  how 
important  may  be  the  work  engaging  the  attention  of  the  teacher 
and  scholar  it  cannot  be  of  greater  import-ance  than  is  the  correction 
of  the  error.  The  teacher  should  be  very  careful  that  the  correction 
be  neither  sneering  nor  sarcastic,  but  simply  business-like,  making 
no  more  of  it  than  of  a  mistake  in  addition,  unless,  as  is  rarely  the 
case, —  the  scholar  is  utterly  careless  and  needs  discipline,  when  it 
should  be  administered  in  whatever  form  may  promise  best  results 
A  spirit  of  kindly  criticism  should  be  encouraged  in  the  school  room. 
Sometimes  this  may  be  fostered  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
•of  three  or  more  scholars  v/hose  duty  it  shall  be  to  note  all  question- 
able expressions,  occurring  on  such  days  as  may  be  indicated  by  the 
teacher,  and  present  them  to  the  school  for  criticism. 

Doubtless  the  best  results  will  follow  from  the  work  of  such  a  com- 
mittee if  the  rest  ot  the  school  are  ignorant  of  the  days  for  which 
they  are  to  report. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  teacher  should  habitually 
and  impulsively  use  correct  language,  because  this  is  an  influence 
stronger  almost  than  any  other,  especially  with  younger  scholars,  and 
we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  this  qualification  should  be  regarded  as  of 
almost  the  first  importance  in  a  teacher  of  a  primary  or  an  interme- 
diate room. 

ANALYSIS. 

Most  people  are  very  careless  readers.  The  eye  glides  over  the  page, 
perhaps  the  voice  pronounces  the  words,  but  the  full  meaning  of  the 
language  is  not  comprehended. 

If  the  geologist  were  to  observe  the  rocks  as  carelessly  as  most  peo- 
ple look  at  language,  the  science  of  geology  woiild  make  very  slow 
progress. 

The  same  close  analysis  and  careful  attention  so  necessary  in  scien- 
tific pursuits,  give  very  excellent  results  when  applied  to  the  language 
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of  good  prose  or  poetry.  It  is  mainly  this  work  which  makes  the 
drill  in  reading  of  such  superlative  importance  in  our  schools.  It  is 
valuable  not  only  because  of  the  value  of  the  parts  developed  by  such 
analysis,  and  because  of  the  clearer  mental  visions  obtained,  but  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  drill  in  definition  and  oral  expression  together 
with  the  stimulus  for  the  imagination. 

Doubtless  we  can  explain  what  we  mean  by  such  analysis,  in  no 
clearer  or  briefer  way  than  by  a  scrap  oi  a  class  exercise. 

Prom  a  poem  entitled  "The  Western  World,"  by  Bryant: 

"  And  when  his  willing  w&yes  yon  bright  blue  bay 

Sends  np,  to  kies  his  decorated  brim, 

And  cradles,  in  soft  embrace,  the  gay 

Toung  groop  of  grassy  islands  bom  of  him, 

And,  crowding  nigh,  or  in  the  distance  dim, 

Lifts  the  white  throng  of  sails,  that  bear  or  bring 

The  commerce  of  the  world ;— with  tawny  limb 

And  belt  and  beads  in  snnlight  glistening, 

The  savage  urges  his  skiff  like  wild  bird  on  the  wing/* 

Questions: — What  is  the  main  assertion  of  the  stanza?  Which  is 
more  important,  this  fact  asserted  or  the  picturing  of  previous  lines? 
Decorated  with  what?  What  fitness  in  the  use  of  the  word  cradles? 
"of  grassy  islands  born  of  him?"  What  parts  justify  this  expression, 
and  to  what  word  does  the  pronoun  "  him,"  refer?  What  word  does 
"crowding"  describe?  What  is  the  subject  of  "lifts,"  "bear  or 
bring?  "  Note  the  difference  in  application.  Is  there  any  line  which 
indicates  what  place  is  referred  to?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  tawny?  "  Give  other  phases  in  which  the  word  is  used.  To 
what  quality  does — "like  wild  bird  on  the  wing" — refer? 

OOKRECT  WRITING  —  COMPOSITION". 

For  this  purpose  the  simplest  means  must  be  employed  at  first,  but 
nowhere  can  carelessness  be  pardoned.  After  the  little  boy  or  girl 
has  learned  to  print,  he  *may  begin  to  acquire  the  art  of  expressing 
his  thoughts  on  paper.  At  first,  the  ideas,  simple  as  they  are,  must 
be  furnished  the  child  by  the  teacher,  but  every  sentence  should  be 
scrutinized  to  see  if  capitals  and  periods  are  properly  placed.  Further 
on  an  abstract  of  ihe  daily  reading  lesson  may  be  made  from  memoiyt 
with  always  the  same  patient,  careful  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  As  he  advances  in  his  course,  incidents  may  be  read  to  him 
to  be  reproduced  in  his  own  language,  until  when  he  reaches  the 
high  school,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  whatever  to  express 
his  ideas  in  clear,  grammatical  English,  with  capitals  and  marks  of 
**»jnctuation  correctly  used. 
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Exercises  in  transposition,  from  poetry  to  prose,  will  also  be  found 
most  helpful  in  many  ways.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  easily  managed 
of  any  exercise  in  composition.  It  is  clear,  definite  work,  fairly 
adapted  to  almost  every  kind  of  ability,  so  easy  that  it  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  dullest  scholar,  and  yet  aflfbrding  full  scope  for  the 
keenest  thought  and  most  skillful  effort  of  any  one.  Before  the 
scholar  can  transpose  a  piece  he  must  thoroughly  understand  it;  and 
so  by  this  exercise,  the  teacher  may  easily  get  a  reliable  report  of  the 
ideas  which  the  scholar  has  gained  from  his  reading. 

The  kind  of  transposition  may  be  varied,  but  perhaps  the  best  re- 
sults will  usually  be  obtained  by  directing  the  scholar  to  eliminate 
the  rhyme  and  the  meter,  and  put  synonyms  in  place  of  words  which 
can  be  changed  without  losing  the  idea  which  the  author  intended  to 
convey,  thus  making  it  good  prose.  Original  ideas  may  be  added  as 
the  time  and  ability  of  the  scholar  permits. 

In  these  ways  a  great  end  is  attained  by  no  spasmodic  effort,  no  vio- 
lent straining,  but  by  daily  persistent  exercise,  so  slight  as  to  be  felt 
as  no  burden  by  either  teacher  or  scholar.  And  surely  it  is  a  great 
and  important  thing  that  our  children  know  how  to  use  this  mighty 
instrument  of  their  mother  tongue  so  as  to  convey  their  thoughts 
most  clearly  and  forcibly.  A.  R.  Sprague. 

Evansville. 


•  •  • 


SELECTED. 


EDUCATION  AS  A  SCIENCE. 

Now,  for  the  success  of  the  school-master's  work,  the  first  and  central 
&ct  is  the  plastic  property  of  the  mind  itself.  On  this  depends  the 
acquisition  not  simply  of  knowledge,  but  of  everything  that  can  be 
called  an  acquisition.  The  most  patent  display  of  the  property  con- 
sists in  memory  for  knowledge  imparted.  In  this  view  the  leading 
inquiry  in  the  art  of  Education  is  how  to  strengthen  memory.  We 
are  therefore  led  to  take  account  of  the  several  mental  aptitudes  that 
either  directly  or  indirectly  enter  into  the  retentive  function.  In 
other  words,  we  must  draw  upon  the  science  of  the  human  mind  for 
whatever  that  science  contains  respecting  the  conditions  of  memory. 

Although  memory,  acquisition,  retentiveness,  depends  mainly  on 
one  unique  quality  of  the  intellect,  which  accordingly  demands  to  be 
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scrutinized  with  the  utmost  care,  there  are  various  other  properties,  in- 
tellectual and  emotional,  which  aid  in  the  general  result,  and  to  each 
of  these  regard  must  be  had,  in  a  Science  of  Education. 

I  thus  propose  to  remove  from  the  Science  of  Education  matters  be- 
longing to  much  wider  departments  of  human  conduct,  and  to  concen- 
trate the  view  upon  what  exclusively  pertains  to  Education  —  the 
means  of  building  up  of  human  beings.  The  communication  of 
knowledge  is  the  ready  type  of  the  process,  but  the  training  operation 
enters  into  parts  of  the  mind  not  intellectual  —  the  activities  and  the 
amotions;  the  same  forces,  however,  being  at  work. 

Mind  starts  from  Discrimination.  The  consciousness  of  difference 
is  the  begining  of  intellectual  exercise.  To  encounter  a  new  impres- 
sion is  be  aware  of  change;  if  the  heat  of  a  room  increases  ten  de- 
grees, we  are  awakened  to  the  circumstance  by  a  change  of  feeling; 
if  we  have  no  change  of  feeling,  no  altered  consciousness,  the  outward 
fact  is  lost  upon  us;  we  take  no  notice  of  it,  we  are  said  not  to 
know  it. 

Our  intelligence  is,  therefore,  absolutely  limited  by  our  power  of 
discrimination.  The  other  functions  of  intellect,  rententive  power 
for  example,  are  not  called  into  play,  until  we  have  first  discriminated 
a  number  of  things.  If  we  did  not  originally  feel  the  difference  be- 
tween light  and  dark,  black  and  white,  red  and  yellow,  there  would 
be  no  visible  scenes  for  us  to  remember;  with  the  amplest  endowment 
of  retentiveness,  the  outer  world  could  not  enter  into  our  recollection; 
the  blank  of  sensation  is  a  blank  of  memory. 

Yet  further.  The  minuteness  or  delicacy  of  the  feeling  of  difference 
is  the  measure  of  the  variety  and  multitude  of  our  primary  impres- 
sions, and,  therefore,  of  our  stored  up  recollections.  He  that  hears 
only  twelve  discriminated  notes  on  the  musical  scale,  has  his  remem- 
brance of  sounds  bounded' by  these;  he  that  feels  a  hundred  sensible 
differences,  has  his  ideas  or  recollections  of  sounds  multiplied  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  retentive  power  works  us  to  the  height  of  the 
discriminative  power;  it  can  do  no  more. 

This  (the  retentive  faculty),  is  the  faculty  that  most  of  all  con- 
«cerns  us  in  the  work  of  Education.  On  it  rests  the  possibilty  of  men- 
tal growths;  in  other  words,  capabilities  not  given  by  nature. 

Every  impression  made  upon  us,  if  sufficient  to  awaken  conscious- 
ness at  the  time,  has  a  certain  permanence;  it  can  x>er3ist  if  the  ori- 
ginal cerses  to  work;  and  it  can  be  restored  rfter wards  as  an  idea  or 
remembered  impression.    The  bursting  out  of  a  flame  arouses  our  at- 
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tention,  gives  a  strong  yisible  impression,  and  becomes  an  idea  or  de- 
posit of  memory.  The  fiame  is  thought  of  afterwards  without  actu- 
ally seen. 

It  is  not  often  thas  one  single  occurence  leaves  a  permanent  and  re* 
coverable  idea;  usually,  we  need  several  repetitions  for  the  purpose. 
The  process  of  fixing  the  impression  occupies  a  certain  length  of 
time;  either  we  must  prolong  the  first  shock,  or  renew  it  on  several 
successive  occasions.  This  is  the  first  law  of  Memory,  Retention,  or 
Acquisition:  "Practice  makes  perfection;"  "Exercise  is  the  means 
of  strengthening  a  faculty;"  and  so  forth  The  good  old  rule  of  the 
schoolmaster  is  simply  to  make  the  pupil  repeat,  rehearse,  or  persist 
at,  a  lesson  until  it  is  learnt. 

All  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching  depends  on  the  attention 
that  we  give  to  the  various  circumstances  that  facilitate  acquirement, 
or  lessen  the  number  of  repetitions  for  a  given  effect.  Much  is  pos- 
sible in  the  way  of  economizing  the  plastic  power  of  the  human  sys- 
tem; and  when  we  have  pushed  this  economy  to  the  utmost,  we  have 
made  perfect  the  Art  of  Education  in  one  leading  department.  It  is 
thus  necessary  that  the  consideration  of  all  the  known  conditions  that 
favor  or  impede  the  plastic  growth  of  the  system  should  be  search- 
ing and  minute. 

Although  some  philosophers  have  taught  that  all  minds  are  nearly 
equal  in  regard  to  facility  of  acquirement,  a  schoolmaster  that  would 
say  so  must  be  the  very  rudest  type.  The  inequality  of  different 
minds  in  imbibing  lessons,  under  the  very  same  circumstances,  is  a 
glaring  fact,  and  is  one  of  the  obstacles  encountered  in  teach  num- 
bers together,  that  is,  classes.  It  is  a  difficulty  that  needs  a  great  deal 
of  practical  tact  or  management,  and  is  not  met  by  any  educational 
theory. 

The  different  kinds  of  acquirements  vary  in  minor  circumstances, 
which  call  for  notice  after  we  have  exhausted  the  general  or  pervading 
conditions.  The  greatest  contrast  is  between  what  belongs  to  the 
Feelings  and  the  Will.  The  more  strictly  Intellectual  department 
comprises  Mechanical  Art,  Language,  the  Sensible  World,  the  Scien- 
ces, Fine  Art;  each  having  its  specialities. 

The  one  circumstance  that  sums  up  all  of  the  mental  aids  to  plas- 
ticity is  Concentration.  A  certain  expenditure  of  nervous  power  is 
involved  in  every  adhesion,  every  act  of  impressing  the  memory,  every 
communicated  bias;  and  the  more  the  better.  This  supposes,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  withdraw  the  forces,  for  the  time,  from  every 
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other  competing  exercise;  and  especially,  that  we  should  redeem  all 
wasting  expenditure  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

Coming  now  to  the  influences  of  concentration,  we  assign  the  first 
place  to  intrinsic  charm,  or  pleasure  in  the  act  itself.  The  law  of  the 
Will,  on  its  side  of  greatest  potency,  is  —  that  pleasure  sustains  the 
movement  that  brings  it.  The  whole  force  of  the  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment goes  with  the  pleasure  giving  exercise.  The  harvest  of  imme- 
diate pleasure  stimulates  our  most  intense  exertions,  if  exertion 
serves  to  prolong  the  blessing.  So  it  is  with  the  deepening  of  an  im- 
pression, the  confirming  of  a  bent  or  bias,  the  associating  of  a  couple 
or  sequence  of  acts;  a  coinciding  burst  of  joy  awakens  the  attention, 
and  thus  leads  to  an  enduring  stamp  on  the  mental  framework. 

The  engraining  efficiency  and  pleasurable  motive  requires  not  only 
that  we  should  not  be  carried  off  into  an  accustomed  routine  of  vol- 
untary activities,  such  as  to  give  to  the  forces  another  direction,  as 
when  we  pace  to  and  fro  in  a  flower  garden;  but  also  that  the  plea* 
sure  should  not  be  intense  and  tumultuous.  The  law  of  the  mutual 
exclusion  of  great  pleasure  and  great  intellectual  exertion  forbids  the 
employment  of  too  much  excitement  of  any  kind,  when  we  aim  at  the 
most  exacting  of  all  mental  results  —  the  forming  of  new  adhesive 
growths.  A  gentle  pleasure  that  for  the  time  contents  us,  there  be- 
ing no  great  temptation  at  hand,  is  the  best  foster  mother  of  our 
efforts  at  learning.  Still  better,  if  it  be  a  growing  pleasure;  a  small 
beginning^  with  steady  increase^  never  too  absorbing,  is  the  best  of  all 
stimulants  to  mental  power.  In  order  to  have  a  yet  wider  compass 
of  stimulation,  without  objectionable  extremes,  we  might  begin  on 
the  negative  side,  that  is,  in  pain  or  privation,  to  be  gradually  remit- 
ted in  the  course  of  the  studious  exercise  giving  place  at  last  to  the 
exhilaration  of  a  waxing  pleasure.  All  the  great  teachers^  from  So- 
crates downwards,  seem  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  putting  the  lear- 
ner into  a  state  of  pain  to  begin  with;  a  fact  that  we  are  by  no  means 
to  exult  over,  although  we  may  have  to  admit  the  truth  that  is  in  it 
The  influence  of  pain,  however,  takes  a  wider  range  than  is  here  sup- 
posed, as  will  be  seen  under  our  next  head. 

A  moderate  exhilaration  and  cheerfulness  growing  out  of  the  act  of 
learning  itself  is  certainly  the  most  genial,  the  most  effectual  mean.^ 
of  cementing  the  unions  that  we  desire  to  form  in  the  mind.  This  is 
meant  when  we  speak  of  the  learner  having  a  taste  for  his  pursuit, 
having  the  heart  in  it,  learning  con  amore.  The  fact  is  perfectly  well 
known;  the  error,  in  connection  with  it,  lies  in  dictating  or  enjoining 
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this  state  of  mind  on  everybody  in  every  situation,  as  if  it  could  be 
commanded  by  a  wish,  or  as  if  it  were  not  itself  an  expensive  endow- 
ment. The  brain  cannot  yield  an  exceptional  pleasure  without  charg- 
ing for  it. 

Next  to  pleasure  in  the  actual,  as  a  concentrating  motive,  is  ple^i- 
sure  in  prospect,  the  learning  of  what  is  to  bring  us  some  future  grat- 
ification. The  stimulus  has  the  inferiority  attaching  to  the  idea  of 
pleasure  as  compared  with  the  reality.  Still  it  may  be  of  various  de- 
grees, and  may  rise  to  a  considerable  pitch  of  force.  Parents  often  re- 
ward their  children  with  coins  for  success  in  their  lessons;  the  con- 
ception of  the  pleasure  in  this  case  is  nearly  equal  to  a  present  tremor 
of  sense-delight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  promises  of  fortune  and  dis- 
tinction, after  a  lon^:  interval  of  years,  have  seldom  much  influence 
in  concentrating  the  mind  towards  a  particular  study. 

Let  us  now  view  the  operation  of  Pain.  By  the  law  of  the  will, 
pain  makes  us  recoil  from  the  thing  that  causes  it.  A  painful  study 
repels  us,  just  as  an  agreeable  one  attracts  and  detains  us.  The  only 
way  that  pain  can  operate  is  when  it  is  attached  to  neglect,  or  to  de- 
parture from  the  prescribed  subject;  we  then  find  pleasure,  by  com- 
parison, in  sticking  to  our  task.  This  is  the  theory  of  punishing  the 
want  of  application.  It  is  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  other  motives; 
and  this  inferiority  should  be  always  kept  in  view  in  employing  it,  as 
indeed  every  teacher  must  often  do  with  the  generality  of  scholars. 
Pain  is  a  waste  of  brain-power;  while  the  work  of  the  learner  needs 
the  very  highest  form  of  this  power.  Punishment  works  at  a  heavy 
percentage  of  deduction,  which  is  still  greater  as  it  passes  into  the 
well-defined  form  of  terror.  Everyone  has  experienced  cases  where 
severity  has  rendered  a  pupil  utterly  incapable  of  the  work  prescribed. 

We  are  to  place  the  pupil  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  track  of  the 
first  discoverer,  and  thus  impart  the  stimulus  of  invention,  with  the 
accompanying  outburst  of  self-gratulation  and  triumph.  This  bold 
fiction  is  sometimes  put  forward  as  one  of  the  regular  arts  of  the 
teacher;  but  I  should  prefer  to  consider  it  as  an  extraordinary  device, 
admissible  only  on  special  occasions. 

It  is  an  obvious  defect  in  teaching  to  keep  continually  lecturing 
pupils,  without  asking  them  in  turn  to  reproduce  and  apply  what  is 
said.  This  is  no  doubt  a  sin  against  the  pupiFs  self-activity,  but 
rather  in  the  manner  in  the  fact.  Listening  aifd  imbibing  constitutes 
a  mode  of  activity;  only  it  may  be  overdone  in  being  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  other  exercises  requisite  for  fixing  our  knowledge.    When 
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these  other  activities  are  fairly  pHed,  the  pupil  may  have  a  certain 
complacent  satisfaction  in  his  or  her  own  efficiency  as  a  learner,  and 
this  is  a  fair  and  legitimate  reward  to  an  apt  pupil.  It  does  not  as- 
sume any  independent  self-sufficiency;  it  merely  supposes  an  adequate 
comprehension  and  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  knowledge  commu- 
nicated. The  praise  or  approbation  of  the  master,  and  of  others  in- 
terested, is  a  superadded  reward. 

Notwithstanding,  there  still  remains,  if  we  could  command  it,  a  ten- 
fold power  in  the  feeling  of  origination,  invention,  or  creation;  but  as 
this  can  hardly  ever  be  actual,  the  suggestion  is  to  give  it  in  fiction  or 
imagination.  Now,  it  is  one  of  the  delicate  arts  of  an  accomplished 
instructor,  to  lay  before  the  pupils  a  set  of  facts  pointing  to  a  concln- 
sion,  and  to  leave  them  to  draw  the  conclusion  for  themselves.  Ex- 
actly to  hit  the  mean  between  a  leap  too  small  to  have  any  merits 
and  one  too  wide  for  the  ordinary  pupil,  is  a  fine  adjustment  and  a 
great  success.  —  From  Bain's  Education  as  a  Science^  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 


THE  PRICE  OF  INTELLECTUAL  LABOR. 

No  one,  considering  the  question  as  a  general  truth,  will  deny  that 
the  mind  is  of  higher  rank  than  the  body,  or  that  the  brain,  the  organ 
and  exponent  of  the  intellect,  is  a  more  costly  and  perfect  instrument 
than  the  muscles  and  sinews.  Again,  few  will  object  to  the  state- 
ment that  brain  work  has  profited  mankind  vastly  more  than  musde 
work.  Notwithstanding  this  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  abstract 
proposition,  that  the  products  of  intellectual  labor  are  of  more  value 
than  the  results  of  mere  physical  exertion,  many,  very  many  persons, 
when  they  become  the  employers  and  paymasters  of  brain-workers, 
easily  forget  to  make  practical  application  of  their  admissions.  They 
are  apt  to  estimate  the  amount  and  value  of  brain  exertion  by  the 
amount  of  physical  exertion  involved.  This  tendency  is  easily  ex- 
plained, for  manual  labor  is  something  visible  and  tangible,  while  the 
work  of  the  brain  is  invisible,  and  cannot  be  made  known  to  others 
without  some  physical  and  muscular  exertion,  which  latter,  the  mere 
expression  of  the  previous  brain-work,  is  very  commonly  taken  to  be 
the  whole  work  performed. 

How  many  persons  estimate  the  labor  of  the  preacher  by  the  time 
consumed  in  delivering  his  sermon;  that  of  the  lawyer  by  the  time  he 
is  occupied  in  addressing  the  jury,  and  that  of  the  teacher  by  the  nam- 
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ber  of  hours  he  spends  in  the  class  room.  They  forget  that  such  time 
is  occupied  only  in  expressing  and  applying  results  attained  by  many 
hours  and  days  of  previous  labor. 

Then  again,  many  forget  that  in  most  cases  where  intellectual  work, 
especially  that  of  an  expert  is  called  for,  a  long  and  costly  course  of 
special  preparation  and  training  is  needed  to  fit  one  for  such  work. 
This  training  is  costly  in  the  time  consumed  by  it,  when  no  money 
returns  are  made.  It  is  costly  in  the  expenditure  of  brain  power  in- 
volved in  prolonged  study;  and  lastly,  it  is  costly  in  the  actual  money 
outlay  required.  In  estimating,  then,  the  money  value  of  any  piece 
of  intellectual  work,  all  this  must  be  taken  into  account.  How  un- 
just then  it  is,  simply  to  estimate  the  time  employed  by  one  in  using 
the  hand,  the  tongue,  or  the  pen,  to  make  known  the  acquired  results. 

This  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  brain- work  eliminates  its  very 
essence,  and  reduces  it  to  mere  mechanical  tread-mill  work.  What 
sort  of  a  teacher  would  he  make  who  confines  himself  to  class  work, 
and  does  not  seek  aid  and  information  from  books,  periodicals,  and  in- 
tellectual companionship?  He  would  be  matching  the  spontaneous 
workings  of  his  single  brain  against  the  united  brains  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  No,  in  every  intellectual  profession  far  more  time  should 
be  spent  in  study  and  preparation  than  in  the  using  and  applying  of 
information  and  training. 

Few  who  are  not  physiologists  know  how  exhausting  brain-work  is, 
and'  how  much  more  severely  it  taxes  a  man^s  powers  than  muscle- 
work.  Severe  sustained  intellectual  work  is  far  harder  work  than  any 
muscular  exertion.  Does  any  bodily  labor  blanch  the  cheek,  dim  the 
ey^e,  shatter  the  nerves,  palsy,  and  finally  destroy  mind  and  body?  All 
this  is  constantly  done  by  uncontrolled  brain-work. 

There  is  another  mistake  arising  from  this  material  view  of  brain- 
work,  against  which  we  are  contending,  and  that  is  the  tendency  to 
regard  it  as  mere  merchandise.  The  safest  rule  for  the  employment 
of  all  skilled  labor  is  to  pay  generously  for  it.  This  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  brain-work,  which  is  the  highest  form  of  skilled  labor. 
The  making  mere  merchandise  of  brain-work,  which  is  done  when 
the  lowest  possible  price  is  paid  for  it  which  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, is  the  worst  possible  rule  to  go  by,  on  many  accounts.  The  em- 
ployer cannot  expect  to  retain  his  worker  a  moment  longer  than  he 
is  compelled  to  remain  with  him,  and  permanence  is  worth  more  in 
brain-work  than  in  any  other  form  of  labor.  Besides,  the  working 
brain  is  not  a  finished  product,  like  a  bolt  of  cloth.    It  is  a  machine 
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ever  capable  of  improvement,  and  ever  improving,  when  circumstances 
are  favorable.  The  sams  paid  for  its  labor  are  not  simply  the  measure 
of  the  value  of  completed  work,  but  they  enter  as  factors  in  the  im- 
provement and  perfecting  of  the  working  agent. 

No  employer  of  brain  labor  can  attain  the  highest  results  of  such 
labor  by  niggard  treatment.  The  devising  of  additional  ways  and 
means  of  gaining  daily  bread,  is  not  promotive  of  the  best  results  in 
any  intellectual  occupation. 

Then,  too,  the  worker  is  tempted  to  repay  in  kind,  and  to  make 
the  smallest  possible  exertion,  where  the  payment  is  the  smallest  pos- 
sible. 

There  is  still  another  injurious  result  arising  from  a  stingy  mer- 
cantile view  of  intellectual  labor.  Many  men  can  be  found  who, 
while  claiming  to  be  advocates  of  popular  education,  base  their  adTo- 
cacy  on  very  narrow  and  selfish  grounds.  They  make  it  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents,  and  would  educate  the  masses  only  so  far  as  to  ren- 
der them  harmless  as  animals,  and  efficient  as  working  machines.  A 
certain  degree  of  education  is,  in  their  view,  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  workers  may  not,  in  consequence  of  total  ignorance,  be  easily  led 
by  unscrupulous  agitators  into  deeds  of  violence,  directed  against  the 
person  or  property  of  the  wealthy.  Yet  the  imparting  of  information 
and  intellectual  training  must  not  be  carried  far  enough  to  render 
the  masses  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  as  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water." 

Now  this  may  do  for  the  "  effete  monarchies  of  Europe,"  but  not  for 
America.  When  a  nation  is  ruled  by  its  masses,  the  true  policy  is  to 
make  those  masses  as  intelligent  as  possible.  The  civilization  and 
power  of  a  nation  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  brain- 
power that  it  can  command,  and  we  may  safely  estimate  its  standing 
in  these  respects  by  the  esteem  in  which  it  holds  its  brain-workers, 
and  by  the  rewards  and  privileges  which  it  confers  up6n  them.  — 
West  Virginia  Journal  of  Education. 


A  SMAXL  boy  in  Belfast,  Me.,  whose  deportment  at  school  had  al- 
ways ranked  100  per  cent.,  came  home  one  day  recently  with  his 
standing  reduced  to  98.  "  What  have  you  been  doing,  my  son? " 
asked  the  mother.  "  Been  doing,"  replied  the  young  hopeful,  "  been 
doing  just  as  I  have  all  along,  only  the  teacher  caught  me  this  time." 

LiTTLB  wealth  little  care. 
The  offender  never  pardons. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN.— X. 

[We  begin  this  month  the  re-publication  of  a  few  paragraphs  by 
Mr.  Butterfield  on  the  History  of  the  University.] 

NATURE  OF  THE   INSTITUTION. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is,  in  all  respects,  a  state  institution. 
The  constitution  declares  that  "  provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for 
the  establishment  of  a  state  university,  at  or  near  the  seat  of  state  gov- 
ernment.^^ Its  organization,  therefore,  was  imperative,  and  was  effected 
by  virtue  of  legislative  enactments.  Having  accepted  donations  from 
the  general  government  and  from  individuals,  and  by  reason  of  its 
own  appropriations,  the  state  is  fully  committed  to  its  support.  The 
object  of  the  University  is,  as  declared  by  the  act  of  its  organization, 
to  provide  the  inhabitants  of  Wisconsin  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts.  Its  government  is  vested  in  a  board  of  regents.  The  insti- 
tution embraces  a  college  of  arts,  a  college  of  letters,  and  a  law  school. 
No  religious  tenets  or  opinions  are  required  of  any  person  connected 
with  it,  either  as  teacher  or  scholar.  It  is  open  to  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
and  the  tuition  is  free  to  all  residents  of  the  state.  It  has  excellent 
buildings,  is  liberally  endowed,  and  well  patronized.  What  has  been 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  University,  and  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  a  literary,  scientific,  or  educational  way,  by  those  for- 
merly connected  with  it  as  chancellors,  presidents,  or  professors,  and  by 
those  constituting  the  present  faculty,  it  is  the  object  of  these  sketches 
to  record. 

BEGIKNINGS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

"  I  recommend,"  said  Henry  Dodge,  governor  of  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin,  in  his  message,  which  was  delivered  October  26,  1836,  to 
the  first  legislative  assembly,  then  convened  at  Belmont,  *^I  recom- 
mend the  propriety  of  asking  from  congress  a  donation  of  one  town- 
ship of  land,  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  placed  under  the 
direction  ot  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  territory,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  academy  for  the  education  of  3'outh;  the  institution  to  be 
governed  by  such  laws  and  regulations,  and  to  be  erected  at  such  place 
as  the  legislative  assembly  may  designate."  "  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to 
the  rising  generation,"  continued  the  governor,  "  to  endeavor  to  devise 
means  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  that  are  to  succeed  us;  the 
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pennanence  of  our  institutions  must  depend  upon  the  intelligence  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people."  This  was  the  first  ofiScial  action  look- 
ing to  the  estahlishment  of  an  institution  of  learning,  by  govemmeiital 
aid,  upon  territory  now  constituting  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Whether 
the  governor  had  in  his  mind  in  this  '"  academy  for  the  education  of 
the  youth,"  the  establishing  of  an  institution  of  the  high  grade  of  a 
college  or  university  is  not  altogether  certain.  His  suggestion  to  me- 
morialize congress  was  not  acted  upon.  However,  an  act  was  passed 
which  was  approved  December  8, 1836,  to  establish  ^^  at  Belmont,  in 
the  county  of  Iowa,  a  university  for  the  purpose  of  educating  youth, 
the  style,  name,  and  title  whereof "  was  "  the  Wisconsin  University," 
— the  institution  to  be  under  the  management,  direction,  and  govern- 
ment  of  twenty-one  trustees,  of  whom  the  governor  of  the  territory, 
for  the  time  being,  was,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  be  one.  Bat  even 
so  large  a  body  was  insufficient  to  breathe  into  "  the  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity "  the  breath  of  life;  and  its  organization  was  never  effected. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  territory, 
held  at  Burlington,  in  what  is  ;iow  the  state  of  Iowa,  an  act  was  passed, 
which  was  approved  December  13, 1837,  ^'  to  establish  the  Wisconsin 
University  of  Green  Bay.^'  This,  like  its  predecessor  at  Belmont, 
never  existed  but  in  name,  notwithstanding  its  corporate  designation 
was  changed  the  next  year,  to  that  of  the  "  Hobart  University  of  Green 
Bay."  Following  closely  upon  the  act  of  1837  incorporating  the  Green 
Bay  institution  was  one  approved  January  19, 1838,  establishing^  ^^  the 
University  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,"  at  or  near  Madison,  the 
seat  of  government.  This  institution  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
a  board  of  visitors  not  exceeding  twenty-one  in  number,  of  whom  the 
governor  and  the  secretary  of  the  territory,  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  president  of  the  University,  were  to  be  members.  As 
if  determined  that  the  institution  should  survive,  it  was  declared  that 
whenever  the  word  "  territory "  occurred  in  the  body  of  the  law  it 
should  read  '^  state,"  after  the  territory  became  one.  On  the  same  day 
of  the  approval  of  this  act  by  the  governor,  a  joint  resolution  passed 
the  legislative  assembly,  directing  the  territorial  delegate  in  congress 
•to  ask  of  that  body  an  appropriation  in  money,  for  the  University,  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  also  an  ap- 
propriation of  two  townships  of  vacant  lands  for  its  endowment,  to  be 
located  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  money  asked  for  was  not 
given;  but  the  general  government,  by  a  law  approved  June  12,  there- 
after, authorized  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
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set  apart  and  reserve  from  sale,  out  of  any  of  the  public  lands  within  the 
territory,  to  which  the  Indian  title  was  then  or  might  thereafter  be 
extinguished,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  quantity  of  land  not 
exceeding  two  entire  townships — forty-six  thousand  and  eighty  acres 
— for  the  use  and  support  of  a  university;  what  institution  was  to  be 
the  recipient  of  this  donation,  congress  did  not  declare.  However, 
steps  were  soon  taken  to  induce  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  terri- 
tory to  appropriate  these  lands  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  university  of 
the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  located  at  or  near  Madison,  in  the 
county  of  Dane; "  but  they  were  never  so  appropriated  while  Wiscon- 
sin remained  a  territory,  and  immediately  after  the  admission  of  the 
state  into  the  union,  the  act  incorporating  the  ^*  University  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin,"  was  repealed  by  the  same  law  that  established  the 
present  institution — the  law  approved  July  26, 1848,  revised  and  re- 
enacted  in  1849.  When,  therefore,  provision  had  been  made  by  law 
for  the  establishment  of  a  state  university,  as  provided  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Wisconsin,  then,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  the 
proceeds  ot  all  lands  that  had  been  or  might  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  the  state  for  the  support  of  an  institution  of  the  kind,  were 
to  be  set  apart  as  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  was  thus 
to  be  established  and  made  secure  of  an  endowment. — From  Sketches 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Historical  and  Biographical^  by  C.  W. 

BUTTEBFIBLD. 
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[The  following  Paper,  a  part  of  which  only  we  print  this  month,  was  prepared 
by  Prof.  Thos.  W.  CHrrTEin>BK,  Supt.  of  Schools  in  Grand  Rapids,  for  the  last 
Annua]  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  We  omit  some  introductory  para- 
graphs.  Prof.  Chittenden  says  of  the  Paper,  **  It  is  oflfered  by  no  means  as  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  school  building,  but  to 
call  attention  to  the  many  defects  existing  in  a  fearfully  large  number  of  the 
school  houses  of  the  state,  if  not  in  all.  Material  has  been  taken  from  articles 
published  in  the  London  Lancet,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Medical  and  Surgical  Re- 
porter, Medical  Record,  Sanitarian,  Proceedings  of  American  Social  Science  As- 
sociation, and  kindred  sources  of  information."] 

In  order  to  take  up  our  subject  with  some  approach  to  system,  let 
ns  consider  what  a  school  building  and  its  surroundings  should  be, 
after  doing  which  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  determine  how 
many  of  our  existing  school  houses  possess  all  the  requisites  of  a  per- 
fect sanitary  condition.    Let  us  first  look  for  a  suitable 
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SITE. 

It  should  be  elevated  rather  than  low.  Dampness  of  soil  should 
condemn  any  site,  however  advantageous  it  may  seem  in  other  respects. 
The  neighborhood  of  railroads,  railroad  stations  and  manufactories 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  also  should  any  proximity  to  hotels, 
saloons  "  and  places  of  similar  character.  The  bank  of  a  stream  or 
a  body  of  water  is  also  an  undesirable  location.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  every  school  superintendent  in  Wisconsin  can  point 
to  instances  within  his  own  jurisdiction  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
above  named  objectionable  surroundings  may  be  found.  Here,  the 
school  house  is  placed  in  a  low  damp  spot,  generously  given  to  the 
district  for  the  purpose,  because  its  former  owner  could  dispose  of  it 
in  no  other  way,  and  found  that  the  annual  tax  upon  it  amounted  to 
more  than  the  land  was  worth  to  him.  There  we  find  the  school  plant- 
ed upon  a  corner  cut  off  from  a  farm  by  a  railroad,  or  upon  the  bank 
of  some  large  stream  ;  again,  a  large  and  noisy  factory  stands  directly 
opposite,  with  a  hotel  upon  one  side  and  a  ^^ saloon^'  on  the  other. 
Now,  whatever  inducement  ma}'  be  offered,  whatever  advantage  may 
seem  to  accrue,  a  district  board  may  be  assured  that  the  selection  of 
any  such  situation  for  a  school  house  will  prove  in  the  end  the  worst 
possible  economy. 

THE  SCHOOL  YARD 

should  contain  an  area  of  not  less  than  forty  square  feet  for  eack 
scholar  ;  it  should  be  so  high  that  it  can  never  be  overflowed  by  the 
heaviest  rains,  enclosed  by  a  substantial  fence  with  proper  cattle  guards 
at  the  entrances,  and  should  be  thoroughly  drained.  Shade  trees  are 
desirable,  but  they  should  not  be  placed  too  close  to  the  building. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  a  school 
yai'd  should  be  paved  or  not  ;*  in  our  own  opinion,  paved  or  planked 
walks  should  lead  from  the  gates  to  the  main  entrances  of  the  build- 
ing, while  the  parts  of  the  yard  used  for  recreation  should  be  left  un- 
paved  as  a  matter  of  safety  ;  boj^s  will  play  roughly,  wrestle,  box,  em- 
ulate the  performers  of  the  last  circus,  etc.,  and  a  fall  upon  unpaved 
ground  is  attended  with  less  danger  of  sprains  and  broken  bones  than 
a  fall  upon  stone  pavements  or  even  upon  plank. 

Separate  yards  should  be  provided  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  special 
enclosure  for  the  use  of  the  primary  scholars  is  eminently  desirable, 
especially  when  the  intermissions  for  all  grades  occur  at  the  same  hour. 

*  If  paved,  bricks  should  never  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 
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A  CELLAR, 

or  at  least  an  air  space  of  not  less  than  tioo  feet  in  clear  height^  should 
extend  under  the  whole  building,  and  unless  the  soil  be  naturally  very 
dry,  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  should  underlie  the  air  space  or 
cellar,  as  the  case  may  be. 

THE   BUILDING 

itself  should  he  so  placed  that  the  sun  can  shine  into  every  room  used 
for  study  or  recitationy  preferably  during  the  morning  hours^  but  at  any 
rate  at  some  time^  and  for  some  hours  of  each  day.  This  condition 
may  in  some  cases  involve  the  placing  of  a  school  building  upon  its 
site  without  regard  to  the  strict  parallelism  of  its  lines  with  those  of 
the  street  or  road ;  an  arrangement  fulfilling  the  requirement  may 
not  be  always  practicable  where  land  is  costly,  as  in  our  larger  cities, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  would  be  wholly  so  ;  so  far  as 
architectural  considerations  are  concerned,  it  is  certainly  in  the  power 
of  any  competent  architect  to  design  any  building,  after  proper  in- 
spection of  its  intended  site,  so  as  to  produce  no  outre  or  disagreeable 
effect  aesthetically,  while  yet  it  shall  be  properly  placed  with  regard 
to  the  well  being  of  its  occupants. 

Stairs,  passages,  rooms  for  the  storage  of  books,  apparatus,  etc.,  may 
be  placed  upon  the  shaded  side  of  a  building,  if  a  shaded  side  cannot 
be  avoided,  but  hat  and  cloak  closets  should  never  be  so  situated. 

Few  if  any  school  buildings  should  exceed  two  stories  in  height ; 
for,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  definite  amount  of  force  is  required  to 
raise  a  given  weight  to  a  given  height^  and  that  this  is  true  whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  the  weight ;  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
it  be  a  stone  raised  by  a  steam-derrick  or  a  human  body  raised  by 
muscular  force  ;  the  same  law  holds  good.  To  require  the  exertion 
necessary  to  raise  a  weight  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  or  one  hun- 
dred pounds  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  three  or  four  times  with- 
in six  hours,  is  sheer  barbarity  in  the  case  of  any  growing  child,  and 
is  especially  wrong  in  the  case  of  girls  just  arriving  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. * 

*  A  footpound  is  the  force  required  to  raise  one  pound  to  the  height  of  one 
foot;  fifty  foot-pounds  may  be  either  the  amount  of  force  required  to  raise  one 
pound  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  or  fifty  pounds  to  the  height  of  one  foot.  Hence, 
to  raise  fitly  pounds  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  requires  an  amount  of  force  equal 
to  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot-pounds,  and  this  repeated  four  times  requires 
the  exertion  of  an  amount  of  force  equal  to  raising  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the 
height  of  one  foot,  or  vice  versa. 
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EKTBIES 

should  be  well  warmed  and  yentilated,  and  should  receive  sufficient 
light  from  out  of  doors.  Serious  injury  to  health  often  arises  from 
the  fact  that  few  entries  and  passages  in  our  school  buildings  are 
warmed  by  any  means  whatever.  In  one  of  the  most  costly  buildings 
in  the  state  a  peculiarly  faulty  state  of  things  exists  in  this  respect ; 
a  large  hall  extends  through  the  building  from  east  to  west,  from 
either  end  of  which  doors  open  directly  into  the  outer  air,  no  vesti- 
bnles  or  other  protection  of  any  kind  being  provided  ;  the  school 
rooms  are  usually  heated  in  winter  to  a  temperature  varying  but  little 
from  TO^-TS**  Fah.,  while  the  t-emperature  of  the  hall  and  other  pas- 
sages is  never  greatly  above  that  of  the  external  air,  which  is  frequent- 
ly below  0,  reaching —  25**  or  even  lower.  Thus  pupils  in  the  school 
in  question,  who  are  of  all  ages  from  six  to  twenty  years,  and  of  all 
degrees  of  robustness,  are  compelled  to  pass  from  a  well-warmed  room 
into  a  passage  in  which  the  temperature  is  from  40°  to  90**  lower, 
without  any  previous  preparation  ;  we  all  know  how  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable we  feel  when,  as  sometimes  happens  in  this  state,  the 
mercury  makes  a  descent  of  40°  within  five  or  six  hours  ;  let  us  imag- 
ine the  effect  of  a  similar  or  even  a  greater  change  occurring  within 
five  minutes  without  any  adequate  preparation  therefor. 

We  are  in  little  danger  now-a-days  of  being  allowed  to  forget  that 
foul  air  is  a  poison,  but  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  a  blast  of 
cold  air  is  far  more  dangerous  ;  we  may  breathe  impure  air  for  a  com- 
paratively long  time  and  experience  no  immediate  ill  effects,  but  we 
cannot  expose  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  being  chilled  by  cold  air,  pdre 
though  it  may  be,  without  instant  and  serious  danger  ;  our  instincts 
in  such  cases  are  safer  guides  than  our  reason.  ^^Foul  air  is  a  paism 
but  it  is  a  tolerably  slow  one^  but  a  chill  is  as  deadly  as  a  dagger  or  but' 
let/'  We  who  write  these  lines  have  personal  knowledge  of  three 
separate  cases  in  which  young  lives  of  great  promise  were  sacrificed 
to  gross  ignorance,  or  reckless  defiance  of  that  fact,  and  of  several  oth- 
ers in  which  the  foundations  of  life-long  disease  and  consequent  suf- 
fering were  laid  by  the  same  recklessness  or  deplorable  lack  of  know- 
ledge. 

STAIRS 

and  the  walls  enclosing  them  should  always  be  fire-proof;  spiral  stair- 
cases should  never  be  permitted  in  any  school  biiilding  —  a  fact  proved 
most  concla-^vftly  by  the  fearful  accident  which  occurred  many  years 
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ago  in  the  Greenwich  Avenue  school  building  in  New  York  city  ;  a 
perfectly  straight  stairway  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  form,  and  if 
stairways  are  over  ten  feet  in  height  they  should  be  broken  up  by  a 
broad  landing  midway  between  bottom  and  top. 

Stairs  should  be  at  least  six  feet  in  width  in  large  school  buildings, 
and  never  less  than  four  feet  in  any  case ;  the  separate  steps  should 
never  exceed  seven  inches  in  height,  or  be  less  than  twelve  inches 
wide  in  the  treads.  As  has  already  been  said,  no  school  house  should 
be  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  but  in  the  few  instances  in  the 
state  in  which  necessity  compels  the  erection  of  a  higher  building 
substantial  fire-escapes  should  be  provided. 

ROOMS  FOR  STUDY 

must  have  a  floor  space  of  at  least  fifteen  square  feet  per  capita  for 
primary  scholars,  and  twenty  square  feet  per  capita  for  those  over  ten 
years  of  age  ;  they  must  have  a  cubic  capacity  of  at  least  200  and  250 
cubic  feet  per  capita  for  the  above  named  classes  of  pupils,  and  a  clear 
height  of  not  less  than  twelve  feet. 

Booms  for  recitation  which  are  not  in  constant  use  need  have  only 
three-fourths  of  the  above  amount  of  floor  surface,  the  height  remain- 
ing the  same. 

All  rooms,  whether  for  study,  recitation  or  general  assembly,  should 
have  a  window  of  at  least  eighteen  inches  in  height  over  each  door, 
fitted  with  such  appliances  as  will  enable  it  to  be  easily  opened  and 
closed  by  a  person  standing  on  the  floor. 

The  tcalls  of  all  rooms  should  be  hard-finished,  and  if  possible  ren- 
dered non-absorbent ;  they  should  be  tinted  with  some  light  neutral 
color  ;  light  bluish  gray  and  sea-green  are  perhaps  as  desirable  tints 
as  any.  Walls  in  a  school  building  should  never  under  any  circum- 
stances be  papered. 

No  room  used  for  study  or  recitation  should  be  so  large  as  to  need 
columns  or  other  supports  from  the  ceiling  ;  when  these  are  necessary, 
as  in  chapels  or  other  rooms  of  general  assembly,  they  should  be  of 
iron  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  proper  strength,  that  they  may  not 
interfere  with  the  light. 

Blackboards  should  be  placed  opposite  the  windows ;  never  on  the 
same  side  of  the  room.  It  has  lately  been  recommended  that  they 
should  be  purple-black  or  dark  green  in  color. 

WIISTDOWS 

must  contain  a  surface  equal  to  thirty  square  inches  of  glass,  exclude 
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ing  sash-ivork^  for  each  square  foot  of  floor  space.  Plain  square  sashes 
are  better  than  those  having  arched  or  Gothic  tops.  The  lower  sills 
should  be  from  three  and  one-half  feet  to  four  feet  above  the  floor,  and 
the  upper  within  one  foot  or  less  of  the  ceiling.  All  windows  should 
open  directly  into  the  outer  air,  and  be  hung  with  weights. 

SEATS  AND  DESKS 

must  vary  in  height  to  accommodate  pupils  of  different  sizes  and  ages. 
Except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  primary  scholars,  it  is  better  to  provide 
each  individual  with  a  separate  seat  than  to  try  to  economize  space  by 
seating  two  or  more  pupils  at  one  desk. 

Seats  should  be  low  enough  to  allow  their  occupants  to  place  both 
feet  firmly  and  squarely  on  the  floor  when  sitting  erect,  broad  enough 
"  to  admit  of  the  entire  nates  and  five-sixths  of  the  under  sur&ce  of 
the  thighs  resting  upon  them,"  in  the  same  position,  hollowed  out  so 
that  the  weight  of  the  body  shall  be  properly  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  glutei  muscles  instead  of  being  concentrated  upon 
two  points  only,  thus  insuring  the  avoidance  of  painful  pressure,*  and  ) 
always  provided  with  backs,  which  should  be  properly  curved  so  as  to 
support  the  spine  without  causing  any  feeling  of  discomfort,  weariness, 
or  undue  pressure  at  any  point. 

Desks  should  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  pupils  to  rest  the  whole  fore- 
arm upon  them  without  being  compelled  to  lean  forward  unduly ; 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  distance  between  the  desk 
and  seat,  and  also  to  the  height  of  the  bottom  of  the  desk  from  the 
floor.  Many  desks  are  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  largest  possible 
space  for  the  storage  of  books,  etc.,  an  advantage  dearly  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  hourly  discomfort  to  the  students  who  use  them. 

Some  fifteen  or  more  years  ago  we  caused  desks  to  be  made  for  the 
use  of  two  of  our  pupils,  that  were  provided  with  a  very  simple  ar- 
rangement by  which  a  book  could  be  supported  in  a  nearly  vertical 
position,  thus  enabling  the  student  to  sit  in  an  easy  erect  position 
while  reading  or  studying,  while,  when  the  desk  was  needed  for  writ- 
ing etc.,  the  top  presented  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  inclined  at  the 
proper  angle.    The  arrangement  was  not  suited  to  the  requirements 

♦  The  suggestion  has  been  made,  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  pain  and  fa- 
tigue so  often  caused  by  the  wretchedly  planned  seats  generally  used  in  our 
schools^  and  avoiding  the  confusion  and  disorder  consequent  thereon,  that  seatg 
be  made  so  high  that  a  student  shall  neither  stand  or  sit  at  his  desk,  thus  bein^ 
able  to  throw  his  weight  upon  his  feet  at  pleasure. 
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of  a  lar£fe  school  room,  but  certainly  some  of  our  ingenious  manufac- 
turers of  school  furniture  ought  to  be  able  to  design  and  make  a  desk 
in  which  the  same  purpose  should  be  answered  without  undue  inter- 
ference with  a  proper  supervision  of  the  school  room,  or  any  great  in- 
crease in  cost  * 

All  seats  and  desks  should  be  so  placed  that  the  pupils  shall  receive 
the  light  from  above  and  on  the  left  hand,  rather  from  any  other  di- 
rection. A  direct  front  light  should  always  be  avoided  as  should  also 
direct  illumination  of  the  books,  etc.,  by  the  sun. 

(To  be  Contlnved.) 


School  Qovbrnmbnt. — School  government  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  dependent  upon  the  authority  delegated  to  the  teacher^ 
would  soon  become  arbitrary  and  repulsive.  The  authority,  however, 
should  be  exerted  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure  obedience. 
The  practice  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural  method  in  governing 
schools  is  advised.  In  this  method  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher 
is  called,  into  action  in  a  prominent  manner.  This  personal  influence 
trill  be  effective  by  presenting  to  the  scholar  a  living  illustration  of  a 
good  example  of  self-government.  This  example  becomes  attractive 
and  influential,  when  the  teacher  shows  himself  to  be  calm  and  not  ex- 
citable in  temperament;  deliberate,  not  hasty  in  action;  candid  in 
words,  not  scolding;  quiet  in  manner;  conscientious  and  honest  in 
principles  and  practices,  not  scheming;  firm  for  right,  not  influenped 
by  expediency;  impartial  in  treatment;  decided  in  purpose  and  action, 
but  not  stubborn;  patient,  forgiving,  interested  in  scholars  and  their 
work;  hopeful  and  cheerful.  Intimately  connected  with  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher  is  his  moral  power.  This  power  exercises  its 
control  by  inculcating  ideas  and  influencing  action  in  regard  to  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  power  of  self-government,  in  some  degree.  Duty 
or  obligation  is  the  chief  principle  in  extending  a  moral  influence. 
The  principles  of  duty  are  taught  by  precepts,  examples,  habits,  and 
by  exercising  the  moral  sense.  An  active,  moral  influence,  will  en- 
courage the  virtues  peculiar  to  school  life,  viz:  truthfulness,  honesty, 
obedience,  diligence,  kindness,  and  tend  to  restrain  and  correct  the 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  seen  a  circular  issued  by  a  Chicago  firm, 
giving  a  representation  of  a  desk  in  which  the  plan  mentioned  is  carried  out  ap- 
parently in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Vide  also  Report  of  this  Board  for  1877,. 
p.  187. 
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vices  of  lying,  deceit,  obstinacy,  laziness,  ill-temper  and  cruelty.  The 
moral  power  of  the  teacher  will  constantly  labor  to  encourage  the 
scholar  to  control  his  own  actions,  by  addressing  his  powers  of  lore, 
hope  and  fear.  Punishments  are  inflicted  in  the  enforcement  of  schocl 
government.  Punishments  about  the  head,  by  placing  the  scholar  in 
an  unnatural  or  painful  position,  punishments  in  their  nature  fright- 
ful or  debasing,  are  improper.  All  punishments  should  be  enforced  as 
reformatory  measures,  in  a  calm  manner,  and  with  a  kind  spirit 
Teachers  can  frequently  avoid  punishment  by  wise  management.— 
SupL  J.  W.  Simonds^  Milfordy  Mass. 


-•-•-•- 


THE  COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  LAW. 

[The  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin^  referring  to  the  compulsoiy 
education  law  which  is  soon  to  come  into  force  in  this  State,  makes 
the  following  excellent  suggestions:] 

^^  This  is  an  eminently  just  law,  and  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  It  sim- 
ply declares,  in  effect,  that  every  child  shall  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  the  rudimentary  branches  of  knowledge,  except  where  men- 
tal or  physical  disability  incapacitates  the  child  for  study,  or  where 
the  labor  of  the  child  is  the  only  means  of  support  to  indigent  parents, 
or  brothers  or  sisters.  It  does  not  require  attendance  upon  any  par- 
ticular school}  or,  indeed,  upon  any  school,  if  the  requisite  amount  of 
education  can  be  acquired  in  some  other  way.  It  guarantees  to  every 
child  in  the  State,  able  to  receive  it,  a  rudimentary  education.  The 
State  provides  the  means  for  such  education  as  a  safeguard  against 
pauperism  and  crime — a  measure  of  protection  to  itself  and  society, 
and  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  insist  that  these  means  of  education  shall 
be  improved.  There  is  no  more  abridgment  of  general  liberty  in  such 
a  law  than  there  is  in  any  other  law  requiring  the  performance  of  acts 
that  are  for  the  general  good,  or  the  refraining  from  certain  others 
that  are  detrimental  to  public  interests.  The  decay  of  education  is  one 
of  the  first  steps  toward  national  decay — of  this  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  for  question.  General  education  may  not  be  a  sure  preventive 
of  poverty  and  crime,  but  that  it  tends  powerfully  in  that  direction 
few  intelligent  and  observing  persons  will  deny.  The  smaller  the 
number  of  illiterate  persons  the  less  chance  there  is  for  the  success  of 
the  schemes  of  demagogues  and  all  that  class  of  scoundrels  that  live  bj 
deluding  the  people  or  pandering  to  their  superstitions  and  prejudices. 
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The  larger  the  number  of  the  intelligent  in  any  community,  the  more 
likely  that  community  is  to  be  well  goyerned. 

"  This  law  can  very  easily  be  enforced,  if  every  citizen  will  consti- 
tute himself  a  committee  to  report  to  the  proper  school  officers  any 
case  of  the  violation  of  the  school  law  that  may  come  under  his  notice. 
The  enforcement  of  the  law  need  work  no  hardship  except  to  those 
who  willfully  disregard  it  and  purposely  resist  the  end  which  it  seeks 
to  accomplish.  It  is  not  only  an  eminently  wise  law,  but  one  exceed- 
ingly liberal  in  its  provisions,  and  little  opposition  to  it  can  reasonably 
be  apprehended.^' 

A  Box  ON*  THE  Ears.  — A  box  on  the  ears  is  one  of  the  most  com* 
mon  modes  of  punishing  children,  and  it  i<>  one  to  which  servants,  and, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  teachers  and  parents  (who  ought  to  know  better), 
often  resort,  under  the  impression  that  the  chastisement  inflicted  is 
rather  a  slight  one.  The  outer  fear  is,  fortunately  or  unfortunately, 
seldom  very  sensitive.  Fortunately  it  is  not  so,  because  of  the  pull- 
ings  and  pinchings  which  are  inflicted  on  it  in  punishment  and  in 
teasing,  and  in  the  ear-piercing  in  which  savage  nations  rejoice,  and 
which  remains  with  us  as  a  ^  survival '  of  the  habits  of  uncivilized  an- 
cestors. Unfortunately,  too,  it  is  not  sensitive,  because  it  seems  to  be 
imagined  that  the  middle  and  inner  parts  of  the  ear,  to  which  the 
outer  passage  leads,  are  equally  insensitive,  and  so  calculated  to  give 
little  pain  when  assaulted.  If  the  outer  ear  were  as  sensitive  as  the 
outer  membrane  of  the  eye,  doubtless  people  would  as  little  give  chil- 
dren a  box  on  the  ear  as  a  blow  in  the  eye  —  of  the  two  indeed,  the 
latter  would  be  productive  of  the  less  amount  of  permanent  injury. 
A  blow  on  the  ear  not  only  shakes  the  whole  of  the  delicate  structure 
of  the  head,  and  of  the  brain  which  lies  within  the  cranium,  or  that 
bony  box  that  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  scull,  but  it  directly  af- 
fects the  organ  of  hearing  itself  in  those  inner  and  central  portions 
by  whose  agency  the  function  of  hearing  is  performed.  No  one  who 
has  not  seen  them  can  immagine  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  tiny 
bones,  the  thin  membranes,  the  fine  arrangements  of  nerves,  of  blood 
vessels,  and  vibrating  fluids,  for  whose  accommodation  a  special  little 
hollow  is  carved  out  in  one  of  the  bones  of  the  skull.  A  blow  with 
the  hand  brought  to  bear  on  the  ear  is  like  a  blow  with  a  hammer  on 
a  thin  case  containing  delicate  vessels  of  precious  Venetian  glass.  A 
box  on  the  ear  is  one  qf  the  most  senseless  and  cruel  of  all  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  chiloren.    Cases  of  death  resulting  immediately 
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from  such  blowfl,  do  nofc,  it  is  true,  often  occur.  But  cases  of  deaf- 
ness as  all  aurists  know,  are  very  frequent;  and  abscesses  of  a  serious 
kind  frequently  come  from  even  a  slight  blow — such  as  may  be  merely 
in  fun.  We  would  beg  all  who  may  be  inclined  to  inflict  a  box  on 
the  ear  to  pause,  and  not  to  do  so.  They  ma}',  in  a  moment,  inflict 
injuries  which  can  never  be  repaid.  —  YotUVs  Compendium. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Q.  A  certain  farm  has  paid  taxes  and  the  children  on  it  have  at- 
tended school  in  this  district  for  many  years;  and  it  has  always  been 
understood  that  it  was  set  into  this  district  from  another,  but  there  is 
no  record  of  the  transfer  to  be  found.    Is  it  really  in  any  district? 

A.  The  presumption  is  that  it  belongs  to  your  district.  Parol  evi- 
dencr  is  admissible  to  show  that  it  was  set  into  the  district,  if  it  is 
shown  that  there  is  no  record  of  it  in  existence? 

Q.  May  the  board  insure  the  school-house? 

A.  If  the  district  neglects  to  give  any  instructions,  the  board  may 
be  held,  under  section  435,  to  have  power  to  insure,  if  they  think  it 
necessary.     It  is  better  that  the  district  should  vote  on  the  question. 

Q.  Can  the  district  adopt  text-books? 

A.  The  power  belongs  to  the  board  only. 

LIABILITY  OF  TEACHERS  AS  BOOK  AGENTS. 

Q.  Please  explain  the  liability  of  teachers  under  section  501;  is  a  per- 
son who  is  not  teaching,  and  not  under  contract  to  teach,  prohibited 
from  acting  as  agent,  because  he  has  taught  and  may  teach  again? 

A.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  teachers  and  school  ofi5cer» 
from  abusing  the  opportunities  offered  them,  as  such,  to  make  money 
by  acting  as  agents  for  the  introduction  or  sale  of  books,  etc.  If  a 
person  who  has  been  teaching  chooses,  after  closing  his  engagements 
as  teacher,  to  accept  employment  as  an  agent  from  a  school  book  pub- 
lisher, he  cannot  rea.sonably  be  considered  as  violating  the  law.  If 
in  an  honorable  way  he  induces  school  boards  to  adopt  good  books, 
where  none  have  ever  been  adopted,  and  where  there  is  no  uniformity, 
he  is  doing  the  public  service  as  well  as  himself  If  by  persuasion  and 
importunity  he  seeks  to  have  good  books  already  in  use  thrown  ooti 
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his  service  to  the  public  may  be  doubtful.  If  a  person  acting  as  book 
agent  should  choose  to  take  up  or  resume  the  work  of  teaching,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  may  not  drop  his  agency  and  do  so.  All  that  the 
public  needs  to  be  protected  against,  is  the  abuse  above  spoken  of,  and 
of  this  it  is  to  be  hoped  few  teachers  would  be  guilty,  if  there  were 
no  prohibitory  law. 

DECISIONS  AS  TO  THE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  TEACHES  AND 

SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  American  Law  Register,  which  records 
important  cases  decided  in  the  Superior  Courts,  is  published  the  de- 
cision of  our  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of  The  State  ex  rel,  Burpee 
V,  Burton  (opinion  by  Lyok,  J).  We  published  the  decision  in  No- 
vember last.  Appended  to  the  decision,  in  the  Register^  is  a  very  val- 
uable note,  which  we  give  below,  as  of  interest  to  all  school  boards 
and  teachers.  The  note  covers,  it  is  claimed,  all  the  American  cases 
bearing  upon  the  subject  discussed,  found  in  the  reports: 

The  number  of  cases  touching  upon  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  teachers 
as  respects  the  correction  and  restraint  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge,  is,  consid- 
ering the  great  importance  of  the  interests  involved,  surprisingly  small.  The  En- 
glish authorities,  especially,  are  very  few;  and  all  the  American  cases  to  be  found 
in  the  various  series  of  reports,  it  is  believed  will  be  found  cited  in  this  note, 
i  The  authority  of  the  teacher  with  respect  to  the  correction  of  his  pupils  is  an- 
alogous to  which  belongs  to  parents,  and  is  regarded  as  a  delegation  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  parental  authority,  and  the  presumptions  are  in  favor  of  the  cor- 
rectness  of  his  action :  State  v.  Fendergrass,  2  Dev.  &  Bat.  365 ;  Lander  v.  Seaver^ 
82  Vt.  114;  Commanwealih  t).  8eed^  5  Pa.  Law  Jour.  Rep.  78.  Anderson 'o.  The 
State,  3  Head.  455.    See,  also,  ffatlieway  t).  Bice,  19  Vt.  102, 106. 

The  old  authorities  and  some  modern  ones  seem  to  place  the  authority  of  a 
school  teacher  over  the  pupil,  while  it  exists,  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
that  of  a  parent  over  his  child:  Fitzgerald  v,  NortJicote,  4,  Fost  &  Finn,  656, 
663,  note,  and  cases  cited,  and  689,  per  Cockburn,  C.  J.  The  old  authorities  will 
be  found  cited  in  the  note  on  page  663.  This  has,  however,  been  questioned. 
Blackstone  says:  **  The  master  is  in  loco  parentis,  &ikd  has  such  portion  of  the 
powers  of  the  parent  committed  to  his  charge,  viz.:  that  of  restraint  and  correc- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  he  is  employed : "  1 
Bl.  Com.  453.  See  also  Chitty's  note.  And  in  Lander  e.  Seavej\  supra,  the  court 
approve  the  above  rule,  and  very  reasonably  say :  "  The  parent,  unquestionably, 
is  answerable  only  for  malice  or  wicked  motives,  or  an  evil  heart  in  punishing 
his  child.  This  great,  and  to  some  extent,  irresponsible  power  of  control  and 
correction,  is  invested  in  the  parent  by  nature  and  necessity.  It  springs  from  the 
natural  relation  of  parent  and  child.  It  is  felt  rather  as  a  duty  than  a  power. 
*  *  *    This  parental  power  is  little  liable  to  abuse,  for  it  is  con  tin- 
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tially  restrained  by  natural  affection,  the  tenderness  which  the  parent  feels  for 
his  oflfspring,  an  affection  ever  on  the  alert,  and  acting  rather  by  instinct  thaa 
reasoning.  The  school  master  has  no  such  natural  restraint  Hence  he  may  not 
safely  be  trusted  with  all  a  parentis  authority,  for  he  does  not  act  from  the  io- 
stinct  of  parental  affection.  He  should  be  guided  and  restrained  by  Judgment 
and  wise  discretion,  and  hence  is  responsible  for  their  reasonable  exercise.'* 

This  principle  is  Airther  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  Morrow  o.  Wood^  18  Am. 
Law.  Beg.  (N.  S.)  692;  8.  c.  85  Wis.  69,  and  Eulison  v.  Post,  79  III.  567.  In  Mor- 
row  «.  Woody  a  father  had  directed  his  child,  in  attendance  upon  a  public  school, 
to  pursue  only  certain  studies,  selected  by  the  father  from  those  required  or  per- 
mitted by  law  to  be  taught  in  such  school,  and  actually  taught  therein,  and  had 
forbidden  the  child  to  pursue  certain  other  study,  and  this  fact  was  known  to  the 
teacher  of  the  school.  It  was  held  that  such  teacher  was  not  authorized  to  in- 
flict corporal  punishment  upon  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  it  to 
pursue  the  study  so  forbidden  by  the  father.  Neither  has  the  teacher,  under  the 
orders  of  the  directors,  power  to  expel  a  pupil  from  the  school  under  such  cir- 
cumstances for  declining  to  pursue  a  certain  study  forbidden  by  the  parent: 
Evluon  V.  Poity  supra.    See,  also,  DriU  v.  SnodgroMs^  66  Mo.  286. 

The  authorities  all  concede  the  power  of  the  teacher,  under  proper  circnm- 
stances,  to  inflict  a  reasonable  corporal  punishment  upon  the  pupil.  This  rals 
of  law  has,  however,  been  criticised,  and  the  tendency  Is  to  restrict  rather  than 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  teacher  in  this  respect.  In  Cooper  v.  MoJunkin,  4 
Ind.  290  (1868),  Stuart,  J.,  uses  the  following  language:  "The  law  still  tolerates 
corporal  punishment  in  the  schooLroom.  The  authorities  are  all  that  way,  and  the 
legislature  has  not  thought  it  proper  to  interfere.  The  public  seems  to  cling  to  a 
despotism  in  the  government  of  schools  which  has  been  discarded  everywhere 
else.  Whether  such  training  can  be  congenial  to  our  institutions  and  favorable 
to  the  full  development  of  the  f\iture  man,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
though  not  for  us  to  decide.'* 

In  that  case,  the  reasonable  rule' was  laid  down,  that  a  teacher  in  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  corporal  punishment,  must  not  make  such  power  a  pretext  for 
cruelty  and  oppression ;  but  the  cause  must  be  sufficient,  the  instrument  suita- 
ble, and  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  correction,  the  part  of  the  person  to  which 
it  IS  applied,  and  the  temper  in  which  it  is  inflicted,  should  be  distinguished 
with  the  kindness,  prudence,  and  propriety^which  becomes  the  station.  See, 
also,  Quinn  v.  Nolan,  4  Cin.  Law  Bull.  81. 

In  Stats  V,  Psndergrass,  2  Dev.  &  Bat  866,  the  rule,  as  to  the  extent  of  punish- 
ment, is  laid  down  as  follows :  "  The  welfare  of  the  child  is  the  main  purpose 
for  which  pain  is  permitted  to  be  inflicted.  Any  punishment  therefor,  which 
may  seriously  endanger  life,  limbs  or  health,  or  shall  disfigure  the  child,  or 
cause  any  other  permanent  injury,  may  be  pronounced  in  itself  immoderate,  as 
not  only  being  unnecessary  for,  but  inconsistent  with,  the  purpose  for  which  cor- 
rection is  authorized.  But  any  correction,  however  severe,  which  produces  tem- 
porary pain  only,  and  no  permanent  ill,  can  cot  be  so  pronounced,  since  it  may 
have  been  necessary  for  the  reformation  of  the  child,  and  does  not  injuriously 
affect  its  fUture  welfare."  «  «  *  u  "V^hen  the  correction  administered 
is  not  in  itself  immoderate,  and  not,  therefore,  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
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teacheTi  its  legality  or  illegality  must  depend  entirely  on  the  qito  animo,  with 
which  it  was  administered.  Within  the  sphere  of  his  authority  the  master  is  the 
Judge  when  correction  is  required,  and  of  the  degree  of  correction  necessary; 
and  like  all  others  imparted  with  a  discretion,  he  cannot  be  made  penally  respon^ 
sible  for  error  of  Judgment,  but  only  for  wickedness  of  purpose.*'  See,  also, 
CommormeaUh  o.  8eed^  5  Pa.  Law.  Jour.  Rep.  78. 

In  Gommonwealth  v.  BandaU^  4  Gray  36,  however,  where,  on  the  trial  of  an  in- 
dictment of  a  schoolmaster  for  an  assault  on  a  pupil,  the  Judge  reftised  to  in- 
struct the  Jury  that  the  defendant  was  criminally  liable  for  punishing  a  pupil, 
only  when  he  acted  mcUo  animoy  from  vindictive  feeling,  passion  or  ill-will,  or 
inflicted  more  punishment  than  was  neccessary  to  subdue  the  pupil  and  secure 
obedience,  and  not  for  errors  of  opinion  or  mistakes  of  Judgment  merely,  pro- 
vided he  was  governed  by  an  honest  purpose  to  promote  the  discipline  and 
highest  welfare  of  the  school  and  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil ;  and  instructed 
them  that  in  inflicting  corporal  punishment  a  teacher  must  exercise  reasonable 
Judgment  and  discretion,  and  be  governed  as  to  the  mode  and  severity  of  the 
punishment  by  the  nature  of  the  offense,  the  age,  size,  and  apparent  power  of 
endurance  of  the  pupil,  and  left  it  to  the  Jury  to  decide  whether  under  all  the 
facts  the  punishment  was  excessive,  it  was  held  that  the  defendant  had  no  ground 
of  exception.  In  Lander  v.  Seaver^  82  Yt.  114,  substantially  the  same  conclusion 
was  arrived  at,  with  the  qualification  that  if  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt 
whether  the  punishment  was  excessive,  the  master  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

Admitting,  then,  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  chastise  the  pupil  moderately, 
whenever  the  correction,  as  confessed  by  the  pleadings,  or  as  proved  on  trial, 
appears  to  have  been  clearly  excessive  and  cruel,  it  must  be  adjudged  illegal: 
Burlington^.  Esmx^  19  Yt.  103,  108;  Cooper v,  MeJunkin^A.  Ind.  290;  Landers. 
Beaver,  82  Yt  114:  Anderson  v.  The  State,  8  Head  455. 

As  respects  the  limits  of  the  Jurisdiction  over  the  pupil  as  to  time  ,and  place, 
in  Lander  V.  Seaver,  82  Yt.  114,  it  is  said  to  be  conceded  that  the  right  to  punish 
extends  to  school  hours,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  master  over  the  pupil  extends  from  the  time  he 
leaves  home  to  go  to  school  till  he  returns  home  from  school.  In  the  same  case 
it  was  held  that,  although  a  schoolmaster  has  in  general  no  right  to  punish  a 
pupil  for  misconduct  committed  after  the  dismissal  of  school  for  the  day 
and  the  return  of  the  pupil  to  his  home,  yet  he  may,  on  the  pupil's  return 
to  school,  punish  him  for  any  misbehavior,  though  committed  out  of  school, 
which  has  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  injure  the  school  and  subvert  the 
master's  authority.  See,  however.  Murphy  v.  Board  of  Directors,  80  Iowa,  429, 
where,  however,  the  decision  was  based  upon  a  statute  authorizing  the  directors 
to  dismiss  any  pupils  from  school  for  gross  immorality,  or  for  persistent  viola- 
tion of  the  regulations  of  the  school. 

Where,  however,  under  a  statute  authorizing  the  board  of  directors  tp  make 
and  enforce  all  needf\il  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government,  management, 
and  control  of  schools,  as  they  should  think  proper,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  land,  a  board  of  directors  made  a  rule  that  no  pupil  should,  during 
the  school  term,  attend  a  social  party,  and  the  plaintiff,  a  pupil  of  the  school, 
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by  permission  of  his  parents,  violated  the  rule  and  was  expelled  from  the  school 
for  so  doing;  in  an  action  against  the  directors  to  recover  damages  for  the  ex. 
pulsion,  it  was  held,  that  under  the  law  they  had  power  to  make  needful  rules 
for  the  government  of  pupils  while  at  school,  but  no  power  to  follow  them 
home  and  govern  their  conduct  while  under  the  parental  eye;  and  that  in  pro. 
scribing  such  rule  they  had  exceeded  their  power  and  had  invaded  the  rights  of 
the  parent :  Dritt  v.  Snodgraas,  66  Mo.  286. 

As  respects  the  age  of  the  pupil,  if  a  person,  who  had  attained  his  majority, 
voluntarily  attends  school,  creating  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil,  he  thereby 
waives  any  privilege  which  his  age  confers,  subjects  himself  to  like  discipline 
with  those  who  are  within  the  school  age,  and  maybe  punished  for  refractory 
conduct.  And  the  teacher  in  such  case  will  escape  liability  therefor  upon  proof 
that  the  chastisement  was  under  all  the  circustances  reasonable :  The  State  e. 
Mizner,  45  Iowa,  248;  Stevem  v.  Fassett,  27  Me.  266,  287. 

The  master  of  a  school  may  also  impose  reasonable  restraint  upon  the  persons 
of  his  pupils,  either  by  way  of  prevention  or  punishment  of  disorderly  coiw 
duct:  Fitzgerald  V.  Northcote,  4:  Foil,  &  Finn.  656.  per  Cockburk,  C.  J.;1  Bl. 
Com.  453;  Cooley  on  Torts,  171.  The  power  of  teachers  and  school  directors,  or 
other  officers  having  the  supervision  and  control  of  schools,  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  tlie  government  of  schools,  has  been  referred  to  in  some  of  the 
cases  already  cited.  WUere  their  authority  is  not  expressly  defined  by  statute, 
it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  such  rules  and  regulations  must  be  reasona- 
ble. The  teacher  has  not,  as  it  seems,  a  discretionaay  power  of  expulsion,  but 
only  for  reasonable  cause:  Fitzgerald  v.  Northcote^  4  Fost  <&  Finlayson,  656, 685, 
per  CocKBURN,  C.  J. 

In  Massachusetts  it  is  held  that  the  school  committee  of  a  town  have  power 
to  pass  all  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government,  discipline,  and 
management  of  the  public  schools  under  their  general  charge  and  superintend- 
ence: Roberts  v.  Boston^  5  Cush.  188;  Sherman  v.  Gluirleston^  8  Id.  160;  SpilUrt. 
Woburn,  12  Allen,  127 ;  Jlodgkins  v.  RochpoH,  105  Mass.  475. 

A  school  committee  has,  in  Massachusetts,  authority,  not  subject  to  revision, 
if  exercised  in  good  faith,  to  exclude  a  pupil  from  a  public  school  for  miacon- 
duct  which  injures  its  discipline  and  management,  such  conduct  is  not  beini^ 
mutinous  or  gross,  or  consisting  of  a  refusal  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
teachers,  or  of  any  outrageous  proceeding,  but  of  acts  of  neglect,  carelessnesi 
of  posture  in  his  seat  and  recitation,  tricks  of  playfulness,  and  inattention  to 
study  and  the  regulations  of  the  school  in  minor  matters :  Hodgkiru  v.  Rock- 
port,  105  Mass.  475;  see,  also,  Fitzgerald  o.  Northcote,  4  Fost.&  Fin.  656,  687. 

The  general  school  committee  of  a  city  or  town  have  power,  under  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  maintain  the  purity  and  discipline  of  the  pablic 
schools,  to  exclude  therefrom  a  child  whom  they  deem  to  be  of  a  licentious  and 
immoral  character,  although  such  character  is  not  manifested  by  any  acts  of 
licentiousness  or  immorality  within  the  school:  Sherman  v.  Inhabitant$  of 
Charleston,  8  Cush.  160. 

The  school  committee  of  a  town  may,  it  is  held,  lawfully  pass  an  order  that 
the  schools  thereof  shall  be  opened  each  morning  with  reading  from  the  Bible 
and  prayer  and  that  during  the  prayer,  each  pupil  shall  bow  the  head,  onlaaB 
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bis  parents  request  that  he  shall  be  excused  from  doing  so ;  and  may  lawfully 
exclude  from  the  school  a  pupil  who  refuses  to  comply  with  such  order,  and 
whose  parents  refuse  to  request  that  he  shall  be  excused  from  so  doing:  Spiller 
V.  InMbitants  of  Woburuy  18  Allen,  127.  See,  also,  Donahoe  v,  JRteharda,  88  Me. 
870.  As  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools,  see  Cooley  on  Torts, 
289;  Board  of  Education  v.  Minor,  23  Ohio,  St.  211. 

School  directors  have,  in  Illinois,  no  power  to  expel  a  pupil  for  any  reason 
except  disobedient,  refractory  or  incorrigibly  bad  conduct,  and  for  these  only 
after  all  other  means  have  failed :  Eulison  v.  Post,  89  111.  567.  And  all  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  by  school  directors  must  be  reasonable  and  calculated 
to  promote  the  object  of  the  law  —  the  conferring  upon  all,  free  of  charge, 
such  an  education  as  they  are  by  law  entitled  to  receive:  RoLison  «.  Post^  supra. 

Under  a  statute  authorizing  the  making  of  reasonable  and  proper  rules  for  the 
government  of  schools,  a  rule  providing  that  pupils  may  be  suspended  from 
school  in  case  they  shall  be  absent  or  tardy,  except  for  sickness  or  other  un- 
avoidable cause,  a  certain  number  of  times,  is  a  reasonable  and  proper  rule  for 
the  government  of  a  school :  Butdiek  v,  Bahcock,  81  Iowa,  562. 

The  prudential  committee  of  a  school  district  may,  it  has  been  held  in  Yer- 
mont,  exclude  children  from  further  attendance  upon  a  term  of  school,  for  ab- 
sence contrary  to  the  rules  thereof,  though  such  absence  be  pursuant  to  the  com- 
mand of  their  Roman  Catholic  parents,  and  by  direction  of  their  priest,  for  ihe 
purpose  of  attending  religious  services  on  Corpus  Ohristi  day:  Ferrittr  v.  Ty- 
Ur,  15  Am.  Law  Beg.  K.  S.  570;  s.  c.  48  Vt.  444. 

A  requirement  by  the  teacher  of  a  district  that  the  pupils  in  >^rammar  schools 
shall  write  English  compositions,  is  a  reasonable  one;  nna  it  such  a  pupil,  in 
the  absence  of  any  request  from  his  parents  that  he  mny  oe  excused  from  so  do- 
ing, reflise  to  comply  with  such  a  requirement,  he  may  be  expelled  from  school 
on  that  account :    Guernsey  v.  Pitkin,  82  V t.  224. 

So,  where  one  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  board  of  education  provided  that  if 
any  pupil  should  fail  to  be  prepared  with  a  rhetorical  exercise  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed therefor,  he  or  she  should,  unless  excused  on,  account  of  sickness  or 
other  reasonable  cause,  be  immediately  suspended]^from  the  department,  the  rule 
was  held  reasonable,  and  neither  the  teacher  of  the  department  nor  the  board  of 
education  were  liable  in  damages  for  the  supension  ot  a  pupil  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  rule  or  to  offer  any  excuse^therefor :  Sewell  v.  Board  of  Education, 
29  Ohio  St.  89. 

Whether  an  action  will  lie  against  a  teacher  for  refusing  to  instruct  those  who 
lawfully  come  to  him  for  instruction,  or  whether  the  remedy  is  confined  to  an 
appeal  to  the  governing  board,  Judge  Cooley  says  in  his  work  on  Torts,  p.  288, 
is  left  in  doubt  by  the  authorities,  though  he  expresses  the  reasonable  opinion 
that  such  refusal  is  actionable.  The  parent  of  a  child  expelled  f^om  a  public 
school  by  order  of  the  superintending  school  committee,  can,  it  is  held,  main- 
tain no  action  against  them  for  such  expulsion.  Bonahoe  v.  BicJia/rds,  88  Me. 
886;  8tep7ienson  v,  IlaU,  14  Barb.  222.  So,  in  Spear  o.  Cummings,  28  Pick.  224,  it 
was  held.that  the  teacher  of  a  town  school  was  not  liable  to  an  action  by  a  pav" 
ent  for  refusing  to  instruct  his  children.  See,  also,  Lea/rock  «.  Putnam,  111  Mass. 
499.JlIf  an  action  can  be  maintained  in  such  case,  it  should  be  in  the  name  of 
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the  child  and  foT  his  benefit :  Stephenson  v,  Hallt  supra.  See,  however,  etmtrOf 
Roe  v,  Deming^  21  Ohio  St.  666,  where  an  action  for  a  wrongful  expulsion  of  the 
child  was  held  to  lie  in  favor  of  the  parent  against  both  the  teacher  and  the  local 
directors.  The  rule  in  Massachusetts  has  also  been  changed  by  statute :  Stat. 
1845,  c.  214.  See,  also,  as  to  action  by  pupil  for  expelling  him  from  school: 
Dritt  V,  Srodgrass,  66  Mo.  286. 

As  to  the  right  of  placing  colored  pupils  in  different  schools,  see  the  cases 
collected  in  Cooley  on  Torts,  287,  288. 

As  to  the  right  of  the  state  over  children  in  respect  to  reform  and  industrial 
schools,  see  People  ex  rel,  O'Connell  v.  Turner,  10  Am.  Law  Reg.  (N.  S).  866,  and 
note;  8. c.  55  111.  280;  Milwaukee  Industrial  School  o.  Supervisors ,  40  Wis.  328; 
Prescott  tj.  State,  19  Ohio  St.  184;  Cooley »s  Const.  Lim.  ♦299. 

The  principal  case  seems  to  be  the  first  in  which  the  particular  point  de- 
cided (viz. :  whether,  in  a  proper  case  and  where  not  deprived  of  the  power  by 
affirmative  action  of  the  proper  board  or  by  statute,  the  teacher  can  suspend  a 
pupil  from  the  privileges  of  the  school),  has  ever  been  passed  upon.  At  least  no 
case  has  been  found  passing  upon  it  The  power  to  expel  for  a  reasonable  cause 
was  hinted  at  in  Fitzgerald  e.  Northcote,  but  the  question  of  expulsion  was  not 
necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  case.  The  rule  laid  down  in  the  principal  case 
seems,  however,  so  eminently  reasonable  and  proper,  that  we  cannot  doabt^that 
it  will  establish  the  law  upon  this  point.  Mabshall  D.  Eweu^. 

-  ■       •  •  •         


HOW  LOXG  SHOULD  SUSPEXSIOIC  CONTIICUE  f 

The  law  as  to  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  suspend  a  pupil  being  considered 
settled,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  continuance  and  termination  of  the 
suspension.    We  quote  some  decisions  from  Bardeen*s  Common  School  Law : 

On  April  8, 1874,  L.  H.  Hanchett  was  suspended  from  the  Union  School  at 

Phcenix,  N.  Y.,  "  for  disrespectful  conduct  and  language  towards  his  teacher,^' 

and  the  board  refused  to  restore  him  until  he  should  make  apology.    He  refused 

to  make  such  apology  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  unjustly  dealt  with  ia 

reference  to  a  certain  examination,  and  more  than  a  year  afterwards  he  appealed 

to  tlie  State  Superintendent  to  be  re-admitted  to  the  school  without  apology.    Tbe 

Superintendents  decision  reads  as  follows : 

*' The  lan^ua^e  of  the  appellant  to  his  teacher  was  such  as  no  proTOcation 
would  ever  justify  a  gentleman  in  using  toward  a  lady,  as  the  teacher  is;  and  the 
appellant^s  own  sense  of  self-respect  and  of  what  under  the  circumstances  was 
due  from  him  to  his  teacher,  should  have  led  him  to  make  the  apology  of  his 
his  own  free-will,  without  a  demand  for  it  from  the  board  in  behalf  of  the  offended 
partv.  But  it  appears  that  the  appellant  persistently  refuses  to  do  not  only  the 
teacher  but  himself  Justice  in  the  matter,  for  in  view  of  the  offence  committed, 
making  at  least  the  reparation  of  an  apology  for  the  language  used,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  an  act  of  justice  even  to  himself,  which  he  should  have  been  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  perform.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  appellant  has 
already  been  kept  from  the  privileges  of  the  school  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
that  such  a  suspension  may  be  well  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  of- 
fence, committed  as  it  probably  was  under  unusual  excitement  and  by  a  scholir 
of  uniform  previous  good  conduct,  the  appeal  is,  I  must  admit  with  considerable 
reluctance,  sustained,  and  the  respondents  are  directed  to  restore  the  appellant  to 
all  the  privileges  of  tbe  school,  on  presenting  himself  for  that  purpose." 

The  principle  here  affirmed  is  that  when  the  suspension  has  been  continned 
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long  enough  to  be  a  sufficient  punishment,  the  scholar  must  be  received  without 
acknowledgment  of  the  wrong  committed. 

This  is  not  the  view  commonly  held.  In  Maine,  the  statute  directs  the  com- 
mittee to  restore  the  pupil  "  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  repentance  and  amend, 
ment"  In  Rhode  Island  the  principle  involved  has  been  clearly  stated.  On 
March  9, 1870,  a  scholar  named  Fuller  resisted  the  authority  of  J.  R.  Davenport, 
principal  of  the  Woonsocket  High  School.  The  teacher  suspended  him.  The 
committee  Justified  the  teacher  in  the  suspension,  but  voted  to  restore  the  boy  to 
the  school  unconditionally.  The  teacher  appealed  from  the  committee  to  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  who  rendered  the  following  decision : 

**  In  the  case  of  Master  Fuller,  no  punishment  has  as  yet  been  inflicted  for  the 
offence  committed,  save  that  indirectly  following  the  publicity  of  suspension 
from  school;  and  so  far  as  the  vote  of  the  committee  extends,  there  has  been  no 
rec^uirement  made  which  secures  to  the  governing  power  of  the  school  a  recog. 
nition  of  the  violation  of  law,  or  a  proper  pledge  of  future  obedience.  If  the 
scholar  so  disobeying  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  school-room  without  such  ac- 
knowledgment of  wrong,  or  a  promise  of  future  obedience,  the  discipline  of  the 
school  would  instantly  be  degraded  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  offender,  and 
to  a  state  of  discord  in  harmony  with  the  offence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recog. 
nition,  on  the  part  of  the  offender,  of  the  offence  committed,  as  well  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  authority  of  the  teacher  to  regulate  the  internal  police  of 
his  school,  with  a  pledge  of  future  obedience,  not  only  honors  proper  and  legiti- 
mate government  and  establishes  it  upon  a  proper  basis,  but  it  also  honors  the 
instinctive  regard  for  truth,  virtue,  and  correct  deportment  on  the  part  of  those 
who  may  have  fallen  into  a  fault,  perhaps  hastily  and  thoughtlesslv. 

^^Upon  this  view  of  the  case  stands  the  whole  question  of  good  government 
and  discipline  at  home  or  at  school.  If  the  parent  or  teacher  be  at  once  deprived 
of  the  power  of  judging  of  the  value  of  an  offence,  from  its  intrinsic  character 
and  its  attendant  circumstances,  and  also  of  the  power  to  administer  merited 
punishment  for  offences,  as  well  as  the  granting  of  pardon  and  forgiveness  on  the 
ground  of  true  reformation,  the  whole  foundation  and  superstructure  of  disci- 
plinary government  are  thrown  down,  and  misrule  must  and  will  prevail. 

"The  wise  and  judicious  teacher  is  jealous  of  his  true  rights  ana  prerogatives, 
and  is  the  best  judge  as  to  the  influences  of  the  school-room,  which  help  on  the 
one  hand  to  maintain,  and  on  the  other  to  subvert,  good  government.  The  look 
and  the  gesture  may  mean  more  of  good  or  ill  than  the  word  and  the  act ;  and  it 
would  not  tend  to  the  welfare  of  our  schools,  or  to  the  support  and  dignity  of 
home  or  school  government,  to  subject  every  act  of  the  teacher  or  the  parent  to 
the  severe  tests  of  legal  scrutiny,  or  the  partisan  attacks  of  interested  counsellors. 
In  view,  therefore,  of  the  general  application  of  the  vote  passed  by  the  school 
committee  of  Woonsocket,  by  which  said  committee  decided  to  admit  Master 
Fuller  to  regular  standing  in  the  high  school  and  in  view  of  its  specific  applica- 
tion to  the  school  of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  well  as  its  practical  influence 
upon  all  the  schools  of  the  town,  if  carried  out,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  not  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools  to  allow  this  vote  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  I  therefore  declare  said  vote  to  be  null  and  void.** 

•  t  • 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


State  Boabd  of  Health,  Secretary's  Office,  Appleton,  May^  1879. 
To  THE  Editors  : 

Dea/r  Sirs :  The  Board  of  Health  desires  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  assist- 
ance hitherto  received  f^om  the  Wisconsin  Press  and  the  general  interest  mani- 
fested by  it  in  the  diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge  among  the  people,  and  to 
solicit  a  continuance  thereof. 
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Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Press  can  render  most  efficient  aid  in  this  work, 
the  board  begs  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  its  Third  Annual  Report,  a  copy  of 
which  you  will  receive  herewith,  and  respectfully  asks  for  it  careftil  esamination 
and  such  notice  or  criticism  in  3^our  paper  as  the  interests  of  sanitary  science 
require. 

The  board  ventures  to  suggest  that  extracts  from  its  report  may  be  acceptable 
as  reading  matter  to  our  citizens,  and  that  the  publication  of  such  extracts  from 
time  to  time  in  your  columns  will  be  helpful  in  advancing  the  cause  in  which  it 
is  engaged.  Respectfully  Yours,  J.  T.  Reeve,  M.  D., 

Secretary. 
'Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  suggestion  above  made  is  being  complied 
^.with,  in  a  proper  manner,  so  far  as  the  Journal  is  concerned. 


An  inquirer  writes:  "Will  you  tell  me,  through  the  columns  of  the  Joubnal, 

what  disposition  to  make  of  the  word  aU  in  the  following  sentence:  *  My  father 

-  was  a  tailor,  and  his  father,  and  my  sire*s  grandsire  —  all  of  them  were  tailors.' " 

The  sentence  is  similar  to  those  given  as  examples  of  apposition,  where  **a 
-plural  word  is  emphatically  put  after  a  series  of  particulars  comprehended 
under  it;  as,  'Ambition,  interest,  glory,  all  concurred.'  —  *  Royalists,  republi- 
cans, churchmen,  sectaries,  courtiers,  patriots,  aXl  parties  concurred  in  the  ilia- 
wSion.'  "    All  would  be  the  subject  of  were,—  Brown's  Or,  of  Grs.,  p.  500. 


A  friend  sends  us  the  following :  A  county  superintendent  [not  in  Wisconsin] 

writes  me  in  this  wise: 

AprU  1  79. 

yours  is  at  hand  conten  notet  &c.    Mr. is  the  man  that  I  can  hartley 

reckmend  as  a  good  Agt    rite  to  him.  Yours Co  Sup 


EDITORIAL. 


8ome  comments  on  the  State  University,  the  Normal  Schools,  the  Summer  In- 
stitutes, and  some  other  matters,  are  deferred  till  next  month.  The  State  Super- 
intendent is  obliged,  at  this  time,  to  be  almost  constantly  on  the  wing. 


TH£  LAW,  AS  TOUCHING  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Confirmed  in  our  purpose  by  the  request  of  several  prominent  teachers,  we 
have  this  month  reprinted  a  valuable  legal  note,  by  the  editor  of  the  American 
Law  BegisteTy  occasioned  by  the  publication  in  that  periodical  of  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  The  State  v.  Burton,  The  case  is  spoken  of  by  the  editor  as  an  im- 
portant one,  and  as  probably  establishing  the  law  as  to  the  power  of  a  teacher  to 
suspend  a  pupil.  The  note  cites  all  the  main  points  in  all  the  cases  found  in 
American  reports,  "  touching  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  teachers  as  respects 
the  correction  and  restraint  of  pupils  under  their  charge,"  and  the  powers  of 
school  boards  as  well. 

The  note  refers  to  the  power  and  liabilities  of  teachers  as  to  punishment,  j oris- 
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diction  beyond  the  school  room  and  school  premises,  and  over  pupils  beyond 
school  age;  it  discusses  the  power  of  boards  as  to  making  rules,  expulsion  of 
pupils,  religious  exercises,  absence  and  tardiness,  rhetorical  exercises,  and  some 
other  matters.  As  to  the  point  covered,  and,  as  the  editor  of  the  Register  thinks, 
settled,  by  the  case  referred  to,  it  is  this,  substantially:  A  teacher  may  suspend 
a  pupil,  if  need  be;  the  board  alone^may  expel. 

It  is  presumed  teachers  and  boards  will  carefiiUy  digest  the  instruction  em* 
braced  in  the  note,  and  lay  it  by  for  future  reference. 


TEACHERS  AS  BOOK  AGENTS. 

In  the  Official  Department  a  question  is  asked  and  answered  as  to  the  intent 
of  section  501,  of  the  school  code.  The  law  presumably  does  not  regard  school 
officers,  including  the  state  superintendent,  nor  public-school  teachers,  as  sus- 
picious or  dangerous  persons,  but  would  prevent  a  possible  abuse  of  opportunity, 
on  the  part  of  some  persons,  in  connection  with  their  official  functions.  And 
there  must  have  been  such  abuse,  in  times  past,  or  such  a  law  would  not  have 
been  enacted.  But  teachers  are  for  the  most  part  only  temporarily  such.  Hav- 
ing closed  a  school  and  an  engagement,  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  up  other  occu- 
pations. Among  those  that  offer,  are  agencies  for  book- publishers,  whether  schoal 
books  or  otherwise.  A  person  who  takes  such  an  agency,  and  In  no  way  acts 
improperly  or  dishonorably,  is  not  likely  to  be  asked  if  he  has  not  taught  school, 
nor  to  be  complained  of  as  a  violator  of  the  law,  if  he  has.  It  is  possible  that 
such  a  thing  may  happen,  and  that  some  Dogberry  of  a  justice  may  now  and 
then  fine  a  man  who  is  in  no  way  contravening  the  real  intent  and  purpose  of 
th  law ;  but  as  to  that  the  ex-teacher  must  take  his  chances. 

Some  of  our  book-agents,  however,  are  not  discreet,  nor  always  mindful  of  the 
law.  They  may  or  may  not  have  sometime  taught  school.  One  of  the  indiscre- 
tions, if  not  worse,  recently  made  known  to  us,  is  that  of  recommending  or  per- 
suading school  boards  to  agree  to  introduce  their  books  "  gradually,*'  on  the  plea 
that  it  will  meet  with  less  opposition,  and  cause  less  trouble  than  a  regular  adop- 
tion, and  a  general  change  at  once.  The  consequence  is,  confusion  in  the  scho(^ 
and  waste  of  time  from  the  use  of  more  than  one  kind  of  book,  where  before 
there  was  uniformity;  parents  begin  to  complain,  and  the  board  finds  itself  in 
hot  water.  Such  tricks  bring  discredit  upon  honorable  agents,  and  should  be 
reported  to  the  publishers,  or  to  the  general  agent  who  employs  them. 


INCOME  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  — ITS  DISTRIBUTION. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  "  State  school  money,"  as  it  is  somstimes  called,  is 
being  distributed.  Though  meeting  but  a  small  part  of  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  public  schools  —  say  a  twelfth — it  is  important,  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
required  expenditure  —  enough  to  maintain,  in  each  district,  at  least  five  months^ 
school,  and  its  reception  at  the  closing  up  of  the  school  year  is  often  looked  for 
with  some  considerable  interest. 

The  fund  is  not  increasing.  The  income,  therefore,  does  not  increase.  In  187$ 
the  amount  distributed  to  the  schools  v\ras  $190,103;  in  1877,  $199,021 ;  in  1878, 
$185,546;  this  year,  the  amount  subject  to  distribution  is  $184,277.  If  the  income 
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remained  stationary,  or  even  increased  slightly,  still  it  would  fall  off  relatively, 
as  population  increases.  It  is  now  but  38  cents  per  scholar,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  way  to  prevent  the  pro  rata  from  growing  less,  unless  the  fund  can  be  aug- 
mented considerably.    How  to  do  this  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  suggested. 

But  the  whole  property  of  the  State  is  a  school  fhnd.  No  burden  should  be 
more  cheerfully  borne  than  the  support  of  schools.  The  modification  or  aid 
needed  is  a  State  school  tax.  Not  only  would  this  tend  to  equalize  the  burden, 
but  would  give  the  State,  in  its  central  authority,  a  leverage  by  which  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  schools  that  is  greatly  needed ;  would  reconcile  the  people 
to  a  more  vigorous  oversight  of  school  matters.  Such  a  tax,  equal  in  amount  to 
the  Income  of  the  fund,  and  distributed  with  it,  would  give  a  great  impetus  to 
our  school  work. 

The  changes  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  boundaries  of  districts,  towns,  and 
counties — especially  last  winter  by  the  erection  of  new  counties — raiae  some 
questions  as  to  the  proper  distribution  of  the  school  money.  The  law  has  spe- 
cifically provided  for  the  case  of  new  districts  set  off  from  old  ones,  in  section 
658  of  the  school  code.  The  general  principle  is  that  the  money  follows  the 
children;  is  to  go,  ultimately,  to  the  di$trict$,  old  or  new,  where  the  children  are 
that  drew  it,  or  upon  whom  it  was  apportioned.  This  principle,  if  simply  car- 
ried  out,  would  carry  the  money  in  all  cases  where  it  belongs.  The  money  is 
apportioned  to  each  county  according  to  the  last  returns  of  school  children,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  county  as  such,  but  for  the  districts  in  it,  or  that  were  in  it 
when  the  money  was  earned.  The  county  treasurer  is  made  the  first  disbursing 
officer,  after  the  state  treasurer,  for  convenience.  For  further  convenience,  the 
town  treasurer  receives  tlie  share  for  the  town ;  not  for  the  use  of  the  town,  as 
such,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  districts  in  the  town,  or  that  were  in  the 
town  when  the  money  became  due,  paying  it  out  as  the  town  clerk  apportions, 
on  the  returns  made  to  him  the  previous  September,  by  the  district  clerks.  Al- 
though a  district,  or  part  of  one,  may  have  passed  within  the  boundaries  of  an- 
other town,  or  even  another  county,  the  money  must  go  to  it.  This  principle  is 
affirmed  in  the  case  of  OaMviUe^  etc,  v.  Morris  et  aZ.,  14  Wis.,  440. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  contained  in  this 
number,  should  be  read  with  attention.  A  further  extract  will  be  made  next 
month.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance.  Our  very  best  school  buildings 
are  more  or  less  defective,  on  sanitary  grounds.  Every  defect,  in  fact,  in  heating, 
ventilation,  lighting  or  seating,  has  its  sanitary  aspect.  The  preservation  of  the 
physical  health  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  their  mental  vigor  and  educational  pro- 
gress, depends  largely  upon  these  things.  The  outside  situation  and  surround* 
ings  of  school  buildings  are  also  matters  of  great  importance.  The  Board  of 
Normal  Regents  show  that  they  are  alive  to  these  considerations  in  the  measures 
now  in  progress  at  River  Falls  and  Platteville  to  remedy  defects^in  heating  and 
ventilation  in  the  Normal-School  buildings  In  those  places. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  State  Association  at  Oshkosh,  some  years  ago,  we 
suggested  among  other  things  the  creation  of  a  building  flind,  to  be  used  under 
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:8tat«  authority  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  school  houses,  suhject  to  certain  reason- 
:ahle  conditions.  These  conditicms  should  be  such  as  to  secure  proper  location, 
plan,  and  general  arrangement,  after  designs  and  models  based  on  the  best  arch- 
itectural and  scientific  principles,  and  not  without  regard  to  good  taste.  In  this 
'way  nearly  all  school  buildings  erected  in  the  future  could  be  protected  against 
gross  violations  of  economic,  sanitary  and  aesthetic  canons.  Nor  need  buildings 
Already  erected  be  wholly  beyond  the  good  influence  of  such  a  tund  and  such 
aid.  Often  repairs  and  changes  could  be  made  that  might  be  controlled  in  the 
«ame  way  as  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  How  shall  such  a  fund  be  provided  ? 
The  labors  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  have  a  most 
4)6neficent  influence  in  the  direction  indicated.  It  is  about  time  the  state  made 
(provision  for  the  publication  of  a  plain  and  simple,  but  yet  comprehensive,  trea- 
tise on  the  building  of  school  houses  of  all  grades;  one  which  should  embody 
the  best  results  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  tested  in  the  matter.  A 
treatise  which,  like  Prof.  Chittenden's  paper,  recognizes  the  need  and  benefit 
•of  such  aids  as  other  states  and  countries  can  give  us. 


Certificates  and  Institutes. — A  writer  in  the  Educational  Weekly  having 
stated  tliat  some  county  superintendents  grant  or  withold  certificates  according 
as  candidates  do  or  do  not  attend  their  institutes,  and  that  they  make  money  out 
of  the  said  attendants,  Supt  Richmond,  of  Green  county,  thus  responds  for  Wis- 
'Consin: 

"  I  do  not  know  what  they  do  in  Illinois  in  the  line  of  institute  work,  nor  do  I 
^now  what  kind  of  men  they  have  there  for  county  superintendents ;  but  I  under- 
take to  say,  on  the  part  of  our  Wisconsin  workers, —  (1)  that  qualified  teachers 
do  get  certificates  whether  they  attend  institutes  or  not ;  (2)  that  teachers  are  not 
•discriminated  against  because  they  have  *  patted  the  county  superintendent  on 
the  shoulder;'  (3)  that  qualification  is  the  test,  and  not  favoritism ;  and  (4)  that 
institutes  are  not  money-making  institutions  for  county  superintendents. 

**  It  is  the  business  of  every  county  superintendent  to  secure  good  teachers  for 
the  schools  in  his  district  if  he  can  find  them.  We  need  over  and  above  all  qual- 
ified teachers;  and  it  is  no  person's  business  where  or  how  they  became  qualified 
.flo  long  as  they  are  qualified.  We  should  aim  to  improve  the  schools,  and  in 
order  to  do  that  we  must  have  good  teachers.  As  very  many  of  our  teachers  are 
not  able  to  go  far  from  home  to  attend  a  normal  school,  or  any  other  institution 
of  learning  in  which  they  may  be  qualified  for  their  work,  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  bring  the  normal  schools  to  them.    *    «    « 

^  I  question  whether  there  is  a  county  in  either  Illinois  or  Wisconsin  in  which 
there  has  been  more  institute  work  done  during  the  past  three  years  than  in  this 
one  (Green),  and  I  know  the  county  superintendent  has  not  made  one  cent  out  of 
such  work.  Theiie  institutes  have  been  run  solely  for  the  good  of  the  teachers. 
Institute  work,  as  well  as  other  school  work,  should  be  subjected  to  the  closest 
•criticism;  but  in  this  criticism  we  want  facts,  incontrovertible  facts.    «    ♦    * 

MowricELLO,  Wis.  T.  C.  Richmond. 
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AFRICA  —  GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATION. 

The  announcement  that  the  great  African  explorer,  Mr.  Stanley,  has  set  out 
.  upon  another  —  we  believe  it  is  his  fifth  —  expedition  in  the  "Dark  Continent,** 
the  object  of  which  has  not  been  made  known  to  the  public,  will,  of  coorae, 
awaken  renewed  interest  in  him  and  in  Africa. 

Since  Diaz  reached  the  cape,  in  1488,  and  De  Gama  doubled  it,  twelve  years 
later,  the  great  peninsula  has  been  a  land  of  mystery.  In  a  commercial  way,  its 
interior  became  known  more  or  less  to  the  Portugese,  and  the  results  of  the  more 
recent  explorations  have  drawn  attention  to  some  of  the  old  maps,  and  to  the  fact 
that  they  showed  the  geographical  features  of  the  continent,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  with  tolerable  accuracy.  But  somehow  this  earlier  and  commercial 
knowledge  dropped  out  of  view.  It  was  not  authenticated  by  great  names,  or 
imposing  govermental  expeditions,  and  the  map  of  Africa  became  largely  a 
blank.  As  Columbus  but  re-discovered  America,  so  have  geographical  explorers, 
during  the  last  ninety  years,  have  but  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  scien- 
tific world,  what  was  known  to  the  commercial  world,  in  considerable  degree, 
three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  establishment  of  the  African  Association  of  London,  in  1788,  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  vigorous  exploration.  Hornemann  penetrated  from  the  north,  by  Moi- 
zuk  to  the  Kiger;  Denham  and  Clapperton  reached  Timbuctoo  and  Lake  Tchad; 
the  Landers  explored  the  Niger;  Mungo  Park  earlier  had  explored  the  west 
coast;  Burckhardt  the  Nile  regions;  Richardson,  Overweg,  and  especially  Barth, 
made  new  incursions  from  the  north.    This  brings  us  down  to  1856. 

In  South  Africa  Livingstone,  in  1840,  had  reached  lake  N'gami;  in  1851,  the 
Liambye,  and  byil856  he  had  passed  from  Liambyc  to  Loando,  on  the  west  coast, 
and  from  thence  crossed  the  continent  eastward,  being  the  first  explorer  to  do  so, 
and  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi.  Afterwards,  with  his  brother,  he 
explored  the  southern  lakes  Kyassa  and  Shirwa,  and  the  Shire  river,  which  con- 
nects lake  Nyassa  with  the  Zambezi.  In  1865,  he  set  out  to  discover  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  and  was  reported  to  have  been  killed ;  but  was  found  by  Stanley,  as 
our  readers  know,  at  UJiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika.  Livingstone  failed  in  his 
patient  efforts  to  explore  the  great  Lualaba,  running  north  to  unknown  regions, 
from  the  country  west  of  Tanganyika,  and  finally  ended  his  heroic  life,  in  1873, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bangwelo,  one  of  the  great  lake  feeders  of  the  Lualuba. 

In  the  meantime,  as  early  as  1857  -0,  Speke  had  first  discovered  the  great  cen- 
tral lakes,  Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  1860-8 ;  Speke  and  Grant  discoT. 
ered  the  outlet  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  Baker,  in  1869,  penetrating  from  the 
north,  explored  the  western  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  its  feeder,  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
while  Schweinfurth  (1868-71),  exploring  the  Nile  valley,  called  attention  to  a 
large  river  flowing  west,  the  Uelle,  or  Welles. 

Cameron  who  had  sought  to  participate  in  an  expedition  to  find  Livingstone, 
which  was  given  up  only  because  news  came  to  the  coast  that  Stanley  had  ac- 
complished the  work,  conceived  the  idea  of  crossing  the  continent  from  east  to 
west;  and  after  reaching  and  to  a  considerable  extent  exploring  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, he  pushed  on  to  the  Lualaba,  at  Nyangw^,  fully  convinced  that  it  was  the 
begining  of  the  mighty  Congo;  that  the  Uelle,  of  Schweinfurth,  was  an  affluent 
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and  that  by  following  the  Lualaba,  he  would  reach  the  western  coast.  Baffled 
in  this  purpose,  and  in  his  desire  to  pass  westward  bj  land  to  a  supposed  great 
lake,  called  the  Sankorra,  which  he  believed  to  be  in  the  course  of  the  Congo, 
and  from  which  ho  expected  to  pass  to  the  ocean,  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  more 
southwestern  route,  and  finally  reached  Loanda,  in  November,  1875,  after  nearly 
three  years  of  heroic  endeavor  and  hardship  since  leaving  the  eastern  coast  at 
Bagmoyo,  in  Zanzibar,  being  the  first  white  man  to  cross  the  continent  from  east 
to  west. 

It  was  reserved  for  our  great  American  explorer,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  century,  to  complete  the  solution  of  AfVican  prob- 
lems. This  he  did  in  his  wonderAil  expedition  from  Zanzibar  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo  (1874-7).  His  canoe  voyage  from  a  little  below  Nyangwe  down  the 
Lualaba  proved  that  it  was  indeed  the  mighty  Congo ;  that  it  was  no  affluent  of 
the  Nile,  as  wise  and  self  sufficient  geographers  had  hitherto  maintained,  and 
that,  next  to  the  Amazon,  it  is  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  being  a  thousand 
feet  in  depth  at  its  mouth,  and  pouring  into  the  sea,  as  Tuckey  estimated  as  long 
ago  as  1816,  2,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second.  We  have  not  time  or 
space  to  follow  Stanley  in  his  interesting  experience  with  Mtesa,  emperor  of 
Uganda,  on  the  northwest  confines  of  Victoria  Nyanza  —  which  great  inland 
water,  by  the  way,  he  first  ftilly  circumnavigated,  and  showed  to  be  the  great 
feeder  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile  —  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  explore  the 
Muta  Nzige,  another  great  lake  west  of  Victoria,  and  supposed  to  communicate 
with  Albert  Nyanza;  his  Journey  to  Tanganyika,  and  thence  to  Niangwe,  nor 
his  fearAil  but  romantic,  and  most  exciting  contests  with  cataracts  and  cannibals. 
We  can  only  say  that  his  book  '*  Across  the  Dark  Continent,"  is  the  most  remark  - 
able  one  of  the  century,  in  the  realm  of  travels  and  voyages. 

As  to  the  object  of  Mr.  Stanley's  new  expedition,  the  Athaneum  says : 

Mr.  Stanley  arrived  at  Zanzibar,  in  his  little  vessel,  the  Albion,  on  the  18th  of 
March.  The  secret  of  the  objects  of  his  new  African  expeditions  has  been  well 
kept,  up  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  last  mail ;  but  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  his  destination  was  the  Congo,  it  having  been  remarked  that  he  carries 
with  him  a  steam  launch  and  a  large  cutter,  with  a  quantity  of  pierced  iron 
plates,  evidently  intended  to  form  a  shield  round  the  boats  in  case  of  attack  —  in 
short,  a  sort  of  preparation  Just  suited  for  river  navigation  in  a  hostile  region 
such  as  Mr.  Stanley  passed  through  on  his  memorable  descent  of  the  Congo. 
He  has  engaged  a  large  number  of  his  old  followers  at  Zanzibar,  and  paid  them 
advanced  wages,  promising  them  that  they  shall  see  Europe  when  their  work  is 
over. 

As  indicating  the  new  interest  awakened  in  the  future  of  Africa,  we  clip  the 
following  from  the  Oshkosh  Northwe%tern: 

^  Victor  Hugo  believes  in  turning  the  tide  of  emigration  towards  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. At  a  banquet  in  Paris  a  few  days  ago,  in  commemoration  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  he  said,  'in  the  nineteenth  century  the  white  man  has^made  the  ne&:ro 
a  man,  and  in  the  twentieth  century  Europe  will  make  Africa  a  world.  The 
Mediterranean  was  a  lake  of  civilization,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  Greece  and  of 
Italy,  of  France  and  of  Spain,  the  four  countries  that  occupied  its  northern 
shores,  to  recollect  that  a  vast  territory  lay  unredeemed  on  the  opposite  coast 
England  was  also  worthy  to  take  part  in  the  great  work.  She,  like  France,  was 
one  of  the  great  free  nations  of  the  globe,  and,  like  France,  she  had  begun  the 
colonization  and  civilization  of  Africa.  The  latter  held  the  north  and  cast,  the 
former  the  south  and  west.    America  had  Joined  in  the  task  and  Italy  was  ready 
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to  do  80.  This  showed  the  VLnitj  of  the  spirit  prevaded  the  spirit  of  the  world 
Hugo  thea  described  the  magaificent  scenery,  the  fertility,  and  the  navigable 
rivers  of  Central  Africa,  and  concluded  by  exhorting  the  European  nations  to 
occupy  this  land  offered  so  them  by  God,  to  build  towns,  to  make  roads,  to  culti. 
vate  the  earth,  to  introduce  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  preach  peace  and  con. 
cord,  so  that  the  new  continent  should  not  be  the  scene  of  strife,  but,  free  from 
princes  and  priests,  should  enjoy  the  blessings  of  fraternity.* 

A  large  region  lying  south  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Congo,  and  extending  to 
the  regions  crossed  by  Cameron,  remains  to  be  explored,  which  can  best  be  done, 
perhaps,  by  passing  up  some  of  the  great  affluents  flowing  north.  The  XJelle  and 
other  tributaries  from  the  northeast  will  also,  in  due  time,  be  visited,  and  the 
regions  lying  thereupon  examined. 

Africa,  however,  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  world  that  Is  to  be  fhrther  explored, 
nor  that  Is  attracting  attention.  Russia  is  taking  a  good  deal  of  interest  just  now 
in  the  more  unknown  portions  of  Asia.  A  late  number  of  the  State  Journal  has 
the  following: 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  copious  communlcs- 
tions  were  made  as  to  the  five  expeditions  now  exploring  the  interior  of  Asis, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  The  most  important  of  these  exploring  par- 
ties Is  that  sent  to  Thibet,  under  the  leadership  of  that  distinguished  traveler,  Mr. 
Prshevalskl.  On  the  21st  ult.,  the  expedition  left  Saisan,  and  news  of  it  will  next 
be  received  from  the  town  of  Chall.  Another  expedition,  called  the  Mongolian, 
iQtted  out  by  the  society  and  commanded  by  M.  Potamln,  was  heard  of  at  Omsk, 
in  Siberia,  at  the  end  of  May,  Intending  to  continue  its  route  throagli  Bisk  and 
Kosha^atsh,  on  the  Russian  frontier.  A  third  exploring  party,  lead  by  M.  PeT- 
itzoff,  IS  aiming  at  Kuku  Koto,  in  Mongolia,  while  two  others  have  been  sent  to 
Khiva,  Bokhara  and  and  Samarcand  and  the  adjacent  Turcoman  territory,  to 
gather  geological  and  other  Information. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  there  is  some  thirst  for  more  territory  as  well  as  tox 
more  geographical  knowledge  at  the  bottom  of  these  expeditions.  However  that 
may  be,  civilization  advances  t)ic  more  the  different  peoples  of  the  earth  are  made 
known  to  each  other. 

With  Australia,  New  Guinea,  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  it  is  now  said- 
and  almost  wholly  unexplored  as  yet,  together  with  the  arctic  and  antarctic  re- 
gions, so  cooling  to  think  of  at  this  season  of  heat,  there  yet  remains  opportunity 
enough  for  adventurous  explorers  to  gain  distinction  by  making  new  discoveries. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.    By  Noah.  Webster, 
LL.  D.    1928  pp.  quarto.    Sprlogfield,  Mass.:  G.  &  C.  Merriam. 

A  fresh  copy  of  a  New  Edition  of  this  magnificent  work  having  been  laid 
before  us,  we  can  do  no  lens  than  call  renewed  attention  to  the  publication.  Ills 
well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that  the  work  was  **  thoroughly  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged  and  Improved,"  a  few  years  ago,  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D. 
D.,  late  Professor  In  Tale  College,  and  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
the  same  college.  For  the  Information  of  those  not  familiar  with  the  conXeaoU 
of  the  book,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  besides  the  Dictionary  proper,  it  con- 
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taina  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Webster;  a  brief  bat  valuable  history  of  the  English  Lan  - 
guage,  by  Prof.  James  Hadley,  LL.  D.,  of  Yale  College;  the  Principles  of  Pro- 
nunciation ;  the  best  Treatise  on  English  Orthography  that  we  know  of,  including 
elaborate  Rules  for  Spelling;  a  List  of  Words  Spelled  in  two  or  more  ways,  and 
likewise  an  appendix,  embracing  pronouncing  vocabularies  of  Names  of  Ficti- 
tious Persons  and  Places,  of  Scripture  Proper  Names  (for  both  Protestant  and 
Romish  versions),  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  both  Etymological  and 
Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of  Modern  Geographical  Names;  also  a  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary;  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Christian  Names,  with  meanings ; 
a  list  of  the  words  and  phrases  most  commonly  quoted  from  other  languages, 
with  translations.  Abbreviations,  Arbitrary  Signs,  and  a  large  number  of  Classi- 
fied Pictorial  Illustrations,  in  addition  to  those  used  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  New  Edition  before  us  contains  about  6,000  new  words,  with  definitions, 
etc.,  also,  a  new  condensed  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing 
nearly  10,000  names  of  noted  persons  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  giving  their 
nationality  and  occupation,  and  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  death.  This  adds 
very  materially  to  the  value  of  the  work,  but  not  so  far  as  we  know  to  the  price. 

Webster^s  Unabridged  Dictionary  is  a  cyclopedia,  almost,  in  itself,  and  un- 
questionably the  most  valuable  compilation  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language. 
Probably  no  work  in  any  language  equals  it,  as  a  whole  —  we  mean  for  Its  varied 
serviceableness,  as  a  dictionary  and  book  of  reference. 


A  GOOD  BOOK  FOR  STUDENTS,  ETC. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  an  advertisement  of  Zell's  Condensed  Cyclo- 
pedia. His  larger  work,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  is  already  favorably  known  to 
the  reading  public.  But* one  inconvenience  about  all  the  cyclopedias,  to  persons 
of  small  means,  is  their  expensiveness.  Then,  for  many  purposes,  a  smaller  con- 
densed work  does  very  well,  just  as  we  can  often  get  along  with  a  small  diction- 
ary, without  handling  an  **  unabridged  "  quarto.  This  condensed  work  is  put  at 
so  moderate  a  price  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  very  many  persons,  students, 
teachers  and  others,  who  cannot  at  present  afford  a  larger  one.  It  is  also  suited 
to  the  wants  and  means  of  numerous  families.  It  cannot  take  the  place  of  larger 
works,  but  it  fills  its  own  place  admirably.  We  notice  that  a  number  of  promi- 
nent papers  and  educators"speak  of  it  in  very  favorable  terms ;  among  them  are 
the  New  York  Tribune,  the  Boston  Tran$cript,  State  Superintendents  Etter  and 
Blade,  of  Illinois,  and  Von  Coellin,  of  Iowa,  the  editor  of  the  Indiana  School 

JoutTuU,  Pres.  Bascom,  of  this  state,  and  many  others. 

Students,  teachers,  and  others,  who  wish  to  earn  something  during  vacation, 
or  previous  to  entering  upon  some  more  permanent  business,  may  very  likely 
find  this  a  good  book  to  canvass  for.  Such  persons  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  the  general  agent  for  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois,  Mr.  A.  L.  Bushnell. 
His  address  is  Bloom ington,  111. 


RECEIVED. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases.    By  B.  J.  Kendall,  M.  D.,  Enos- 
burgh  Palls,  Vt    Published  by  the  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Manufacturing  Co.    Price 
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10  cents.    Fifty. third  thousand.    (This  seems  to  be  a  valaable  treatise  on  the 
subject.) 

Ought  Text.Books  to  be  Supplied  Gratuitously  to  all  Children  in  the  Public 
Schools  ?  Paper  read  before  the  Mass.  Teachers*  Association,  by  Homer  B. 
Spraguo.    (An  excellent  paper,  to  which  we  shall  refer  again.) 

New  Elementary  Algebra.  Designed  for  Oommon  and  High  Schools  and 
Academies.  By  Shelton  P.  Sanford,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Mercer  Uni- 
versity,  Ga.,  and  author  of  a  Series  of  Analytical  Arithmetics.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

First  French  Reading  Lessons,  Embracing  the  Relation  of  the  French  to  Eng. 
lish,  and  the  Word  Formation  in  the  French  Language.  By  Alfred  Henequin, 
Instructor  in  French  and  German,  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor: 
Ann  Arbor  Printing  and  Publishing  Company.  (We  shall  notice  this  book  hen* 
after.)  

NOTES. 


We  iBsao  this  nnmberof  the  Joural  earlier 
than  Qsaal,  and  hope  to  contlnae  the  practice. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Rockwood  delivered,  Jane  17th, 
the  annual  address  at  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  Albion  Academy. 

To  make  room  for  the  note  to  the  case  of  the 
State  V.  Burton^  the  *'  Official  Department " 
is  otherwise  cnt  short  this  month. 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  the  White- 
water Normal  School,  the  past  year,  was  481, 
and  of  these  290  were  members  of  the  Normal 
Department. 

Toe  Astronomical  Observatory  of  the  Uni- 
versity crill  cost  fally  furnished  with  appara- 
tus at  least  $30,000.  This  is  the  munificent 
gift  of  ex-Gov.  Washburn. 

The  Assembly  Hall  and  the  Library  Build- 
ing of  the  State  University,  are  fast  approach- 
ing completion.  Their  cost  will  be  at  least 
$40,000  all  furnished. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools 
hold  their  next  annual  meeting  at  Madison, 
July  1-.3.  The  absence  of  the  long-time  Pres- 
ident, Hon.  William  Starr,  wil!  be  deeply  felt 

A  correspondent  in  Lancaster,  sends  us  a 
pleasing  account  of  the  arrangements,  and  of 
the  graduating  and  class  exercises,  of  a  "  class 
of  thirteen— eight  girls  and  five  boys,^^  at  the 
high  school,  in  that  borough,  June  13;  also, 
of  the  alumni  exercises  in  the  evcniug.  This 
is  the  fourth  class  that  has  graduated  under 
the  present  principal,  J.  G.  Davies,  and  the 
largest. 


Iowa  is  having  a  State  Normal  Institntscf 
a  week's  duration,  commencing  Jane  80,  ns- 
der  the  general  management  of  Professor 
Graham,  of  this  State.  The  AsaodatioD  of 
Principals  and  City  Superintendents  meets  at 
the  same  time  and  place. 

A  subscriber  writes-.  "  Enclosed,  find  ti.tt 
or'the  Journal  op  Kducatio^t.  I  have  ex- 
amined several'differont  publications,  bnttoi 
none  which  answers  the  pnrpoac  as  wen  u 
Journal.  The  news  from  Whitewater  is  like 
messages  ftom  home." 

Kbmexbbr  the  extra  inducement  to  atteid 
the  meeting  of  our  State  Association  at  U 
Crosse,  July  8-10,  ftirnished  in  the  excnisioii 
to  Winona,  Thursday  afternoon,  retoroiag  t^ 
evening.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  tltut 
trip  down  the  river  among  the  numcroailJ* 
lands,  at  eventide,  on  a  large,  clean  boat 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Janes^fli 
June  4th,  re-engaged  for  the  next  year  the «»• 
tire  corps  of  teachers  in  the  pablic  schoolf  of 
the  city.  This  places  Prof.  R.  W.  Bnruw,  Uw 
present  efllclent  Superintendent,  in  charge  of 
the  schools  another  year.  No  chaage  vai 
made  in  the  aalarlea. 

The  Mineral  Point  high  school ."clojedJBM 
18th,  with  the  exercises  of  lU  giadniUBS 
class,  which  numbered  eight  members-  T^*^ 
orations  and  essays  were  presented  In  a  ▼«! 
creditable  manner.  Prof,  Terry,  the  pnDdp«l» 
on  presenting  the  graduates  their  dipknast 
gave  them  exceedingly  good  advice. 


J 
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Prop.  J.  M.  Rait,  of  Brodhead,  spends  a 
portion  of  his  summer  vacation  in  Kansas. 
He  expects  to  attend  the  annual  session  of 
the  Teachers'  Association  of  that  state,  when 
held  at  Lawrence. 

Miss  Aonbs  Hosford,  who  was  appointed 
this  year  one  of  the  visitors  at  the  Whitewa- 
ter Normal  School,  writes:  "The  visits  were 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  mc,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the^opportnnity  to  enjoy  them." 

As  the  annual  meetings  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts commence  this  month  (with  the  graded 
school  districts),  we  suggest  that  the  matter 
of  purchase  of  apparatus,  such  as  primary 
reading  charts,  onillne  maps,  glohes,  writing 
charts,  etc.,  should  properly  be  brought  be- 
fore Uie  district  meeting,  and  action  taken 
upon  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
Svery  school  room  should  have  from  $40.00  to 
$76.00  worth  of  such  apparatus.  A  good 
teacher  can  do  more  and  better  work  in  six 
months  with  apparatus,  than  in  nine  months 
without  such  helps.  They  are  as  essential  to 
the  school  room  as  tools  are  to  the  workshop. 
Is  it  not  economy  to  get  them? 

TuE  high  school  at  Black  Hiver  Falls  grad- 
uated, June  6th,  a  class  of  six  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. On  the  occasion,  the  main  room  of 
the  school  building  was  tastefully  decorated, 
and  a  large  audience  listened  to  the  exercises. 


The  class  motto  was,  **  Wo  are  learning  not 

for  school,  but  for  life.*'    The  productions  of 

the  graduates  are  highly  commended.    The 

Indt2}endent  published  at  Black  River  Falls, 

says  that  Prof.  Chamberlin's  address  to  the 

class  was  kind,  earnest,  and  inspiring.    He 

praised  their  faithful  labors,  and  prophesied 

for  them  lives  of  usefulness.  _This  paper  also 

refers  to  him  as  follows : 

Under  his  able  management,  our  hish 
school  has  prospered,  and  to-day  it  is  no  ime 
boast  that  black  River  Falls  can  furnish  as 
good  educational  facilities  as  can  be  found  in 
any  town  of  equal  size  iu  the  state.  The 
Professor  deserves  the  good  opinion  our  peo- 
ple entertain  of  him,  as  an  educator,  a  citizen 
and  a  worthy  Christian  gentleman. 

SuPT.  Sutherland,  of  Portage  county* 
says :  **  An  objection  is  often  urged  by  leacii- 
ers  against  preparation  —  and  >vith  great 
force— that  the  present  wages  do  not  justify 
an  outlay  for  a  Iiigher  education.  Now  we 
believe  that  the  assertion  ^that  the  world 
Judges  a  person  at  his  true  worth  and  gives 
him  a  Just  recompense  for  his  serviceSjisa 
true  one;  and  the  principle  may  be  applied  to 
educational  work  as  truly  as  to  anything  else. 
Teachers'  wages  will  be  low  as  long  as  the 
standard  is  low,  and  not  until  this  country 
sends  out  a  cori/s  of  teachers  whose  intellec- 
tual vigor  and  force  will  command  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  people,  will  teachers'  labor 
be  appreciated." 

He  also  says  that "  No  live  teacher  can  af- 
ford to  be  without  some  good  educational 
journal ;  and  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Bd- 
ucATioN  contains  more  matters  of  interest  to 
teachers  of  Wisconsin  than  any  other." 


Zell's  Comdensed  Cyclopedia, 

Complete  in  one  Yolume.  Brought 
down  to  1879. 

Containing  10   ne'w  donMe  page 
Maps,   800  ninstrations,  and 
treatine  npon  35,000  dif- 
ferent  Snlijeote* 

A  new  work  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants 
ol  Teachers  and  Students,  and  indispensable 
in  the  family  library  as  a  cheap  book  for  gen- 
eral reference.  Sold  only  by  subscription. 
Good  efficient  agents  wanted  to  sell  It  in  every 
county  in  WiBCOOSlm.    Address 

A.  L.  BUSHNELL, 
Bloomlngton,  111.. 
State  Agent  for  wUoonsm. 
C.  R.  BRODLX,  Gen'l.  Agent. 
Bloomington,  III. 

NEW  EN8UND  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Teachers  in  Music  and  Blocntlou  supplied 
to  educational  Institutions.  Principals  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  make  early  appli- 
caUon.    Address  E.TOURJfB, 

Uosic  Hall,  Boston. 


New  Engleti  Normal  Musical  Mitnte 

Ck)mmences  July  10,  for  Ave  weeks.  Boston's 
most  eminent  professors.  A  rare  opportunity 
lor  teachers  desirous  of  higher  attainments, 
and  stndents  In  every  stace  of  profldency. 
Moderate*  rates.    Send  for  circular  to 

S.  TOURJfiS, 
Music  Hall,  Boston. 

School  Room  Desks  for  Sale. 

Orncx  Rkoents  or  UNivEBarr  or  Wis. 

Madison,  May  10, 1879. 

We  have  on  ha^d  40  Doable  Seat  Folding 
Lid  Desks,  with  Ink  Wells,  also.  Hear  Seals 
for  same,  accomodsting  88  scholars.  These 
Seats  were  purchasfd  ror  **  Ladles*  Hall  "  re- 
cHation  room,  have  had  but  little  use,  and 
would  fit  up  some  district  actaooi-room  very 
comfortably.  Having  no  further  use  for  them, 
they  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  teams  tor  cash. 
Address,      JOHN  S.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL^ 

OF  LAKE  FOREST  nMEfiSITY. 

FouB  COUB9X8— Phy»ics,  Chemistry  and 
German.  Designed  for  Teaehert.  Opens 
Jaly  7, 1879.  Send  for  circulars  to  LA  ROY 
F.  GRIFFIN,  Prot  Natural  Sciences, 

Lake  Forest,  111. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer'8  Histories. 

In  compliance  with  a  demand  for  separate  Histories  of  the  Early  Eastern 
Monarchies,  of  Oreece  and  of  Borne,  Hkbsrb.  Vak  Aktwbbp,  Bbaoo  &  Oo. 
announce  an  edition  of  Thalheinur^t  Mamtal  of  Andmt  Eittory,  in^thiee 
Parte,  viz: 

1.  THALHEIMEB'S  HISTOBF  OF  EABLT  EA8TEBN 

MONARCHIES, 

2.  THALHEIMEB'S  HI8T0BT  OF  GREECE, 

3.  THALHEIMEB'S  HISTOBT  OF  BOME. 

The  First  embraces  the  Pre-clasalcal  Period  and  that  of  Fdrslan  Aaeendenoye 
The  Second,  Greece  and  the  Macedonian  Emptref . 
The  Thirds  Rome  as  Kingdom,  Repabllcand  jBEmplre. 

Each  part  tuffidently  full  and  eomprehentiv*  for  th4  Aead^mle  and  Uni9erHip  Coun^ 
Ub€ralljf  Illustrated  with  accurate  Mapt,   Large  800.,  full  cloUL 

PBICBB.                 I.  II. 

Sample  Copy  and 

Exchange.  Introductum. 

Thalheimer's  General  History,    -        -        -    |0.75  $1.00 

Thalheimer*8  Ancient  History,         -         -           1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History,      1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Eastern  Monarchies  Ueparate)^        .50  .65               ^ 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Greece  Iseparate)^        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Rome  {separate),           .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,       -        -         .60  .85 


Andrew's  Geology. 

An  Elementary  Geology,  designed  especially  for  the  Interior  States,  by  E.  R 
Ain)RBWS,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Ohio  Geological  Corpe^  and  late  Professor  of  Oeologf 
in  Marietta  College,    12mo.,  cloth,  283  pp.,  482  Illustrations. 

The  diHtloctWe  feature  of  this  Work  is  Its  limitations.  It  Is  designed  for  stadents  aid 
readers  of  the  Interior  States,  and,  conseqnentlr,  for  such  hat  its  chief  references  to  bone 
Geology.  By  thna  limiting  the  »cope  cf  the  work,  it  Is  believed  that  a  much  better  book  lor 
beginners  may  be  made  than  if  far  more  were  attempted. 

MCItJEOTIO  SBMIBH— Vatural  Seieneee. 

I.  II. 

Sample  Copjfoni 
Exchange,       Introduction. 
Andrew's  Elementary  Geology,  -  •    f  •M  f  •SS 

Korton's  Elements  of  Physics,  •  •  •SO  .65 

Norton's  Natural  Philosophy,     .  >  ■        ,65  ^SO 

Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,      -  -  •OS  •90 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene,        -  -        •OO  •SS 

Ray's  Elements  of  Astronomy,         -  ■  •TS  1«00 

JSCZECTIC  QEOQRA^ELIBS—  Wieeonain  JBdUionn 

Eclectic  Geography,  No  1,  -  -  -       •SS  ^45 

Eclectic  Geography,  No.  2,  Wis.  Ed.,        -  .65  .90 

JFOM  HIOHBB  8CMOOZ8, 

Eclectic  Geography,  No.  3,  Wis.  Ed.,  -  •       .78  1.05 
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ADDRESS. 

[Beliyered    before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  LaCrosse,  July  9,   1879,  by  W.   H. 

Cbandlir,  President  of  the  Association.] 

Fellow  Members  op  the  Wisconsin  Teachbbs'  Association: 

Another  year  of  labor  having  been  completed  and  enrolled  with 
the  past,  and  the  accustomed  time  of  our  annual  meeting  having  re* 
turned,  finds  us  assembled  for  social  and  professional  conference. 

The  weariness,  the  anxieties,  tbfl  perplexities,  the  labor,  as  well  as 
the  more  pleasant  and  satisfactory  features  of  school  life,  of  that 
year,  have  all  passed,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  recall  them  from 
memory's  chambers,  to  regret  or  congratulate  the  part  we  acted  iji 
the  moments  of  their  presence  and  reality,  and  in  either  case,  to  firmly 
bold  and  intelligently  profit  by  the  lessons  experience  has  enforced 
upon  our  willing  or  unwilling  attention. 

When  the  year  of  the  husbandman  has  ended, —  by  the  increase  of 
his  flocks  and  herds,  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  products  in 
£^ranary  and  barn,  by  the  increased  acreage  his  industry  and  skill 
have  wrested  from  wilduess  and  made  productive,  he  may  defi- 
nitely measure  his  profits,  and  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  The  artizan, 
also,  surveying  the  finished  fabrics  or  completed  mechanisms  upon 
"which  he  has  wrought,  or  reckoning  the  wages  he  has  received  and 
the  subsistence,  comforts  and  pleasures  these  have  brought  to  himself 
and  to  his  dependents,  may  certainly  know  to  what  end  he  has 
labored.  The  tradesman,  as  he  takes  account  of  his  stock,  and 
balances  his  ledgers ;  individual  and  corporate  dealers  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  as  they  count  the  dividends  or  refuse  to  be  comforted  because 
there  are  no  dividends,  or  as  they  seek  investments  for  surplus  in- 
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come;  the  lawyer  and  the  physician,  recalling  the  ^^ cases"  lost  or 
saved,  and  complacently  enjoying  the  fees  received  alike  for  saving  or 
losing,  all  these  have  concrete,  visible,  indisputable  evidence  of  sac- 
cess  or  failure  in  their  vocations.  They  all  deal  with  material  things, 
and  the  material  gains  they  secure,  measure  with  certainty  the  suc- 
cess they  attain.  They  all  labor  under  conditions,  largely  under  their 
control.  The  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  past,  the  recognized  and 
conceded  needs  of  the  present  and  prospective  demands  of  the  future, 
unite  to  guide,  promote,  and  compensate  their  endeavors.. 

Not  so  with  the  teacher.  He  cannot  sit  down  to-day  and  tell  what 
has  been  accomplished  —  just  how  successful  or  unsuccessful  he  has 
been.  He  may  indeed  tell  the  amount  of  his  monthly  or  yearly 
salary;  but  how  little  does  that  reveal  of  success.  He  has  been  deal- 
ing somewhat  with  material  matter,  as  other  workers,  and  may  tell 
of  its  control  by  physical  force;  but  this  is  only  an  episode  —  the 
merest  incident  in  the  business.  Some  of  the  conditions  under  whicli 
he  has  wrought,  he  may  in  a  measure  have  been  able  to  control;  the 
wisdom  born  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  himself  and  others 
has  aided  not  a  little,  and  a  general  conviction  of  present  need  and 
future  interests,  have  contributed  somewhat  to  determine  his  course; 
but  who  has  had  the  prescience  to  determine  what  the  future  will 
demand  of  any  given  pupil,  or  the  disceniment  to  ascertain  all  the 
past  and  present  conditions  that  help  or  hinder,  or  might  be  made  to 
help  effort  in  his  behalf? 

The  fact  is,  the  teacher  has  been  dealing,  and  must  ever  deal,  irith 
the  immaterial,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  forces.  Because  this  is 
so,  there  must  ever  be  a  large  element  of  uncertainty  in  estimatisg 
results.  Present  favorable  indications  are  not  sure  guarantees.  Neither 
is  present  apparent  failure  to  mold  the  character  and  discipline  the 
intellect  certain  and  indisputable  evidence  that  effort  has  been  unwise 
or  ineffective.  The  best  of  seed,  in  fertile  soil,  shooting  forth  in 
thrifty  stem  and  branch  and  leaf  and  flower,  is  often  marred  in  its 
fruit  by  the  open  violence  of  storms,  or  the  secret,  insidious,  but  no 
less  distorting  and  destructive  insect  enemy.  Every  subject  of  the 
teacher^s  manipulation  also  is  unlike  every  other  subject,  in  its  per 
sonality  and  environments,  calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  wisest  dis- 
crimination and  judgment,  as  well  as  inexhaustible  versatilitv.  The 
teacher  has  to  do,  not  with  a  single  employer,  a  master  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  a  careful  supervisor  of  his  employe,  but  a  multitude  of 
patrons,  almost  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  general  principles  and 
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the  details  of  school  manageraent,  and  frequently  only  acquainted 
with  the  principles  and  details  employed  through  the  distorted  re- 
ports of  immature   and  restless,   if  not  insubordinate  and  vicious 

pupils. 

When  we  remember,  and  give  full  force  to  these  facts,  is  there  any 

occasion  for  surprise  that  the  reputation  of  teachers  for  success  is  so 
uncertain  and  variable?  And  when  we  add  the  consideration  (which 
I  suppose  many  who  have  arrived  to  the  age  usually  termed  the  age 
of  discretion,  are  willing  to  concede),  that  teachers  are  persons  of  like 
passions  with  human  beings,  and  that  the  single,  though  double 
appendage  of  wings,  would  make  them  angelic  in  neither  disposition 
nor  wisdom,  is  it  not  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  attain 
to  the  high  estate  of  well  nigh  universal  esteem  and  regard  as  success- 
ful teachers? 

The  hasty,  inconsiderate,  and  illogical  judgments,  which  condemn 
teachers,  and  assign  them  a  secondary  rank,  or  unintelligently  advance 
them  to  the  highest  honor  and  most  fulsome  praise,  are  not  the  judg- 
ments which  are  to  be  on  the  one  hand  most  appreciated,  or  on  the 
other  eagerly  sought.  Conscious  of  measurably  fair  preparation  for 
the  high  calling,  conscious  of  intellectual  and  moral  integrity  in 
fibre  and  in  work,  conscious  of  honest  endeavor  to  lay  broad  and  deep 
foundations  upon  which  may  be  built  comely  and  symmetrical  and 
upright  intelleccual  and  moral  superstructures,  rather  than  to  gain 
present  applause  by  showy  shams,  which  will  only  dissipate  and 
weaken  intellect,  undermine  morals  and  dismount  the  will,  or  emascu- 
late it  of  all  right  impulses,  one  may  well  hold  in  light  esteem  the 
frivolous  decision  of  the  unthinking  or  superficial  potentate  of  public 
opinion,  however  prevalent  or  however  inconvenient  or  adverse  to 
himself. 

But  there  is  another  realm  for  criticism  and  judgment,  which  is 
legitimate,  which  is  not  to  be  despised  or  rejected  without  giving  it 
due  consideration.  That  judgment  is  abroad  in  the  land  to-day,  in 
its  criticism  of  school  men,  school  work,  and  school  systems;  it  does 
not  always  find  the  most  exact,  coherent  or  logical  form  of  expression 
possible,  but  its  end  and  aim  is  unmistakable.  In  some  localities  it 
finds  expression  in  attacks  upon  old  and  long  established  systems  and 
advocacy  of  new  systems, —  assault  upon  classical  studies  and  advocacy 
of  substituting  scientific  studies.  In  other  localities  by  attempts  to 
array  public  sentiment  against  high  schools,  and  the  connection  of  the 
state  with  all  so  called  higher  education.    In  other  localities  still,  by 
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opposing  Normal  Schools;  and  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  the 
common  school  criticism  and  raids  upon  text*book  dealers  to  the  same 
source. 

Of  course,  much  of  this  that  is  said  in  these  days  upon  these  and 
divers  other  matters,  is  just  as  unintelligent  and  inconsiderate  as  any 
judgment  upon  individual  teachers.  But  afber  all,  through  it  all  does 
there  not  run  a  chord  of  harmony,  an  undertone  based  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  something  wrong,  to  which  we  do  well  to  take  heed? 

If  your  patience  will  bear  with  me  a  few  moments,  I  will  try  and 
interpret  what  I  hear  through  all  these  discords  —  discords  so  utterly 
inharmonious  and  harsh,  that  have  excited  antagonisms  so  strong 
that  it  has  been  difficult  to  restrain  and  curb  them  long  enough  to 
patiently  seek  for  the  key-note  from  which  they  all  proceed. 

I  cannot  better  epitomize  these  modern  criticisms  than  by  quoting 
a  paragraph  from  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  forcible  of  these 
modern  critics.    He  says: 

"  We  are  suffering  from  the  false  conception  that  there  is  or  should 
be  a  steady  grade  practically  existing  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
university.  It  is  assumed  that  there  is  a  regular  succession,  by  which 
each  school  is  the  complement  of  the  one  bialow  it,  and  the  prepara- 
J|OB  for  the  one  above  it,  that  by  some  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  best 
pumls  in  grammar  or  district  schools  pass  to  the  high  school  or  acad- 
emy j  the  flower  of  these  to  the  college  or  university,  and  that  a  final 
sifting  deposits  the  highest  culture  in  the  professional  and  special 
schools.  Now  mark  the  practical  evil  of  this  theory.  It  tends  to 
shape  the  course  of  study  in  each  school  with  reference  to  the  one 
above  it,  rendering  the  course  thus  subsidiary  to  some  other.  But  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  second  course  is  never  followed,  and 
the  scholar  in  such  cases  finds  himself  not  qualified  for  Ufe^  but  qual- 
ified for  some  special  advanced  study^  which  he  cannot  even  pursue. 
TW  weakest  joint  is  plainly  between  the  grammar  school  and  the 
higu  school.  It  should  be  taken  for  granted,  in  laying  down  studies 
for  pupils  in  the  grammar  school,  that  they  are  not  to  pass  into  a 
school  of  a  higher  grade,  and  that  the  education  they  receive  in  the 
school  which  they  are  able  to  attend,  is  all  the  formal  education 
which  they  will  ever  receive.  In  other  words,  the  many  should  not 
be  sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  the  few,  especially  when  the  few  are  usu- 
ally placed  in  circumstances  which  make  them  independent  of  the 

state's  aid." 
The  same  writer  proceeds  to  urge  that  a  boy  who  is  to  receive  a 
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classical  education  ought  not  to  waste  his  time  in  doing  the  work  of 
the  present  grammar  school  course,  while  the  one  who  is  only  to 
complete  a  grammar  school  course  ought  to  have  very  different  work 
from  that  now  prescribed.  That  we  ought  to  cease  the  practice  of 
developing  our  local  institutions  out  of  their  past,  rather  than  out  of 
some  philosophy  of  education. 

If  sentiments  like  these  mean  anything,  they  mean  that  there  is 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  our  system  of  education, 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  great  bulk  of  our  school  population;  that 
there  is  an  incompleteness  and  indeliniteness  in  the  means 
and  in  the  ends  of  that  system.  That  only  in  exceptional 
instances  do  the  products  of  that  system  leave  the  school  for  the 
sphere  of  industry  and  activity  which  their  conditions  of  life  assign 
them,  equipped  as  they  ought  to  be  for  grappling  with  the  difficulties 
and  responsibilities  incident  thereto.  These  views,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, find  some  measure  of  confirmation  in  facts  within  the  ob- 
servation of  the  most  casual  observer.  The  common  or  ungraded 
schools  are  practically  the  grammar  schools  of  our  commonwealth. 
From  these  go  forth  the  largest  proportion  of  the  future  citizenship, 
and  in  these  is  given  and  received  whatever  of  training,  discipline, 
and  instruction,  these  citizens  are  afforded  as  a  preparation  for  their 
life  work  and  responsibilities.  Moreover,  from  these  come  a  majority 
of  the  teachers  who  will  perpetuate  the  good  or  evil  which  these 
schools  promote. 

In  the  habits  of  industry  or  idleness;  of  attention  or  listlessness;  of 
promptness,  punctuality,  regularity,  or  otherwise;  of  veracity  or  un- 
truthfulness; of  a  sense  of  honor,  regard  for  constituted  authority, 
and  of  the  rights  of  others,  or  the  absence  of  these;  of  good  manners, 
reverence,  and  cleanliness  of  heart  and  person,  or  their  opposites, 
which  these  schools  promote,  we  find  the  gauge  by  which  to  measure 
their  worth  or  worthlessness,  and  one  which  public  opinion  will, 
earlier  or  later,  inevitably  apply.  No  less  will  a  like  gauge  be  found 
and  applied,  in  the  taste  for  and  love  of  literature,  and  the  power  to 
read  and  comprehend  it;  in  the  power  of  continuous,  correct,  and 
logical  thought,  and  the  power  to  express  thought  correctly,  orally 
and  in  writing;  in  the  power  and  habit  of  observation,  evinced  in 
comprehending  the  relations  of  ordinary  facts,  and  in  a  general  intel- 
ligence in  regard  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  human  life,  which  these 
schools  promote  and  secure. 

Judged  by  these  standards,  weighed  by  these  balances,  more  or  less 
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clearly  discerned,  and  found  wanting,  indiscriminate  denunciation  has 
been  poured  out.  Much  that  belonged  to  the  parent  to  secure,  has 
been  charged  to  the  teacher  and  the  schools;  much  that  would  have 
resulted,  has  failed  because  the  system  had  not  free  course,  but  was 
thwarted,  opposed,  and  prevented  by  individual  or  concerted  opposi- 
tion or  inadequate  trial.  Notwithstanding,  I  am  mistaken  if  we  are 
not  conscious  that  somewhat  of  fault  lies  in  us,  in  our  methods  and 
aims;  that  our  critic  is  not  so  very  far  amiss  in  charging  us  with  effort 
and  aim  to  prepare  pupils  for  something  higher  in  the  course  of  study 
rather  than  to  step  out  at  any  time,  with  something  of  completeness 
up  to  the  point  at  which  school  work  ceases. 

I  am  persuaded  that  no  little  of  this  dissatisfaction  arises  from  the 
belief  that  in  the  processes  and  methods  of  primary  and  intermediate 
grades,  if  not  in  grammar  grades  also,  there  is  altogether  too  much 
meagerness  —  too  much  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  and  means 
for  the  results  obtained.  That  the  ideal  method  of  development,  evo- 
lution, if  you  please,  is  far  too  gradual  —  is  almost  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  a  child  entering  upon  school  work  knows  something  already, 
has  some  powers  of  mind  and  capacities  for  application  and  compre- 
hension which  need  to  be  recognized,  not  ignored;  given  exercise  and 
field  for  activity,  not  repressed  or  eliminated  by  disuse  or  insufficient 
opportunity  for  expansion  by  inadequate  exercise. 

Not  only  in  the  realm  of  purely  intellectual  culture  is  there  note 
of  dissatisfaction.  In  the  spheres  of  morals  and  manners  do  we  hear 
criticisms  upon  every  hand.  If  we  are  to  believe  all  we  hear  in  this 
direction,  we  must  conclude  that  our  public  schools  are  hot-beds  of 
vicious  habits  and  tastes  and  immoral  conduct.  On  the  other  hand 
we  find  the  utmost  sensitiveness  upon  the  matter  of  introducing  any- 
thing like  compulsory  religious  exercises  in  school  work.  Evidently 
there  is  a  wide-spread  determination  that  all  such  compulsory  exer- 
cises shall  be  eliminated,  and  yet  a  demand  that  the  product  of  this 
associated  school  life  shall  be  pure,  polite,  and  virtuous.  I  confess,  I 
look  with  many  misgivings  upon  the  experiment.  But  the  situation 
is  this.  It  is  a  transitional  state.  The  teacher  must  at  least  formally 
abandon  the  former  basis  of  moral  instruction,  and  yet  secure  purity, 
honesty,  integrity,  gentleuess,  in  the  pupil.  What  the  new  basis 
may  be,  or  what  the  new  methods  may  be,  that  is  be,  in  the  sense  of 
the  allowable,  is  yet  to  be  determined.  In  this  the  weak  expect  and 
have  a  right  to  demand  the  help  and  counsel  of  the  strong.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  very  necessity  of  change  in  method  may  induce  greater 
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attention  to  the  subject  itself,  and  secure  thereby  greater  efficiency  in 
this  direction.  Unfortunate  indeed  will  it  be  if  the  result  is  less 
thorough  training  in  this  department,  or  the  abandonment  of  all 
e£fort  to  cultivate  the  moral  nature  of  the  children  of  the  common- 
wealth. 
To  summarize,  the  demand  seems  to  be: 

1.  That  courses  of  study  shall  be  so  revised  that  each  section  shall 
be  adapted  to  promote  the  ends  sought  to  be  reached  by  the  masses 
pursuing  that  course. 

2.  That  the  ends  of  all  courses  shall  be  recognized  to  be  prepara- 
tion for  the  activities  and  responsibilities  of  actual  life. 

3.  That  better  work  in  this  direction  shall  be  done  with  less  waste, 
with  more  economy. 

If  this  be  so,  then  any  and  all  attempts  to  prescribe  a  course  of 
study  for  ungraded  schools,  and  for  graded  schools,  up  to  the  point  of 
the  high  school,  becomes  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  worthy 
the  best  thought  and  effort  of  the  best  minds. 

Not  only  in  our  own  state,  but  in  other  states,  is  this  matter  receiv- 
ing attention.  I  have  regarded  with  favor  the  agitation  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  am  fully  committed  to  the  scheme.  Not  that  I  believe 
that  such  a  plan  is  feasible  or  desirable,  in  the  same  sease  in  which  it 
is  in  vogue  in  the  cities  and  villages,  where  graded  schools  prevail. 
I  am  firmly  persuaded,  however,  that  it  is  practicable,  desirable,  and 
imperatively  necessary  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  efficiency  and 
economy  of  our  schools  of  this  character: 

1.  To  determine  the  point  at  which  any  given  study  shall  be  taken 
up,  and  the  point  to  which  that  study  shall  be  carried. 

2.  To  separate  the  area  included  between  the  points  of  commence- 
ment and  conclusion  into  sections. 

3.  To  provide  for  examinations  which  shall  determine  pupils'  quali- 
fication for  entering  upon  any  section  of  an}'  study,  and  providing 
tests  and  certificates  which  shall  be  known  and  recognized  as  attain- 
able, and,  satisfactorily  passed,  be  evidence  of  having  completed  the  sec- 
tion to  which  it  applies. 

4.  To  so  arrange  the  studies  in  these  sections  that  there  shall  be  the 
least  possible  repression  of  ability,  industry,  and  application,  and  the 
utmost  possible  legitimate  stimulus  to  all  these  and  other  qualities. 

5.  To  thereby  do  away  with  a  large  measure  of  the  charge  of  waste- 
fulness, incompleteness,  and  inadequacy  of  our  lower  schools  to  meet 
the  demands  of  their  patrons. 
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6.  By  this  means  to  greatly  assist  the  average  teacher  in  the  direc- 
tion of  system  and  organization,  and  to  promote  more  intelligent 
acquaintance  of  patrons  with  the  work  of  the  school,  and  co-opera- 
tion therein. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  no  idea  that,  by  this  means  I  would 
insist  that  all  pupils  pursuing  a  certain  section  of  reading,  for  instance, 
shall  at  the  same  time  pursue  the  corresponding  section  in  arithmetic, 
or  grammar,  or  that  necessarily  all  the  work  must  be  done  in  the 
school-room;  but  wherever  proficiency  to  the  degree  of  passing  the 
test  may  be  attained,  the  pupil  may  be  entitled  to  advancement. 

I  commend  this  whole  subject  to  your  thoughtful  attention,  assured 
that  this  Association  hitherto  exercising  so  potent  an  influence  in 
promoting  reforms  in  the  school  work  of  the  state,  will  accurately 
determine  the  merits  of  this  proposition,  and  take  position  thereon, 
accordingly. 

A  comparatively  poor  system  of  schools  might  be  made  quite  effi- 
cient if  it  could  enjoy  the  confidence,  co-operation,  and  intelligent 
interest  of  the  community.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  comparar 
tively  few  in  a  majority  of  the  school  districts  of  the  state,  manifest 
interest  in  the  school  at  all  commensurate  with  its  importance,  either 
as  related  to  themselves  personally  or  to  the  commonwealth.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  a  statement  that  within  a  stated  brief  period  of  time,  in 
this  city  of  La  Crosse,  several  hundred  citizens  had  visited  the  schools, 
was  passed  around  the  state  by  the  newspapers,  as  one  of  tlie  mar- 
velous, well-nigh  incredible  occurrences,  not  to  say  improprieties,  that 
will  sometimes  take  place  in  the  best  regulated  states.  What  can  we 
do,  individually  or  collectively,  to  change  this  apathy  to  interest  —  this 
neglect  to  fostering  care  and  attention,  this  abounding  ignorance  to 
intelligence  —  this  prevailing  cynical  gossip  and  diatribe  to  fair,  hon- 
orable, and  friendly  criticism  ? 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  in  co-operation  with  the  state 
department  and  following  the  practice  of  the  fathers,  the  founders  of 
this  Association,  there  might  be  found  and  enlisted  in  every  county 
in  the  state,  three  or  five  men,  who  would  go  out  into  the  wilder- 
nesses, lift  up  their  voices  and  cry  to  the  people,  arouse  their  attention, 
incite  interest,  diffuse  information,  and  make  the  darkness  luminous 
with  light  upon  this  matter  of  public  education  and  public  schools. 
Endeavor  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  the  impression  that  there  is 
a  single  citizen,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  ignorant  or  learned,  childless  or  otherwise,  that  has  not  modi 
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at  stake  in  this  matter;  that  such  as  are  actively  and  personally 
engaged  in  this  work,  belong  to  the  great  fraternity  of  laborers  for 
the  public  weal,  which  embraces  all  patriots,  lovers  of  law,  order,  lib- 
erty, prosperity;  that  they  are  contending  for  no  pet  methods,  or 
theories,  but  honestly  seeking  the  best  way  to  promote  and  insure  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  with  the  greatest  directness  and 
economy  possible.  Again,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  possibly  through 
auxiliary  associations,  connected  with  this  as  parent,  the  same  thing 
might  be  effected.  I  commend  this  question  to  you,  also^  assured  you 
will  do  what  you  may  deem  wise,  that  the  imputation  of  selfishness 
may  not  be  truthfully  laid  at  the  door  of  this  organization,  or  that  of 
sin  against  the  state,  upon  the  principle,  ^^  He  that  knoweth  to  do  good 
and  doeth  it  not,  to  him.that  is  sin."  I  dismiss  this  subject  and  relieve 
your  'patient  attention  with  a  single  further  remark  in  regard  to  so 
called  higher  education,  and  one  of  the  ^*  signs  of  the  times  "  relating 
thereto. 

The  passion  for  providing  collegiate,  university,  and  even  to  some 
extent  professional  education  for  all  who  choose  to  accept  them,  at  the 
charge  of  the  state,  may  be  said  to  have  become  well-nigh  epidemic — 
the  settled  policy  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  states.  The  conse- 
quence is,  a  large  number  of  well-equipped  institutions  ably  officered, 
both  in  executive  and  instructional  force.  The  experiment  is  fairly 
launched.  The  results  are  being  watched  with  no  little  and  no  unin- 
telligent attention  and  interest.  So  far,  regarded  from  a  purely  schol- 
astic standpoint,  expectations  seem  to  have  been  fairly  realized.  That 
is,  veiy  many  of  limited  means,  who  probably  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  able  to  do  so,  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  extended 
classical,  scientific,  or  professional  instruction  of  a  high  order.  In  the 
various  arenas  of  human  strife  for  precedence  or  success,  their  grad- 
uates have  measured  arms  with  all  competitors,  and  won  victories  for 
themselves  and  honor  for  alma  mater.  Especially  in  the  department 
of  science,  have  these  become  noticeably  the  leaders  of  thought,  and 
the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  discovery.  But  the  experiment  is  not  com- 
plete. The  opponents  of  this  system  still  regard  with  misgivings  the 
propriety  or  the  wisdom  of  the  state  in  thus  occupying  this  province 
of  educational  work^  especially  as  it  must  be  pursued  with  the  same 
limitations  with  regard  to  the  moral  and  religious  elements  that  are 
imposed  in  the  elementary  schools.  Claim  is  made  that  left  without 
restraint,  guidance,  or  training  in  the  higher,  spiritual  faculties,  the 
product  will  be  leaders  ignoring  or  antagonizing  revealed  religion 
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and  an  ultimate  loss  of  all  the  restraints  in  social  and  civil  relations 
which  come  from  a  recognition  of  moral  obligation  and  spiritual  des- 
tiny in  human  life.  Let  us  hope  that  the  few  who  bj  unwise  utter- 
ances of  avowed  skepticism  and  derision  of  well-nigh  universally 
accepted  faiths  have  aroused  antagonism  to  this  system,  are  not  the 
exponents  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  these  institutions;  that  oar  pri* 
vate  and  denominational  colleges  will  so  continue  to  hold  up  the 
high  ideals  of  life  as  embodied  in  the  culture  of  the  higher  bs  well  as 
the  lower  —  the  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, that  they  shall  challenge  the  admiration  and  competition  of  all 
who  labor  for  the  weal  of  the  state,  and  lead  them  to  measure  all 
intellectual  strength  by  its  power  for  usefulness. 

The  year  now  passed.  It  has  not  been  without  its  memorable  in- 
cidents. Some  of  the  conspicious  and  widely-known  workers,  .wont 
hitherto  to  walk  and  work  with  us,  will  do  so  no  more.  Some  equally 
prominent  as  teachers,  but  who  trod  other  paths  and  were  not  identi- 
fied with  this  Association,  but  who  walked  by  the  same  rule  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  have  ceased  from  labor,  and  the  places  that  knew  them 
will  know  them  no  more.  By  your  request  and  by  my  invitation, 
other  and  abler  pens  have  written  tablets  in  memoriam.  Many  hum- 
ble, patient,  honest  toilers,  strangers  to  fortune,  and  to  fame  un- 
known, have  passed  away.  Individually  as  we  know  them,  we  do 
them  honor;  collectively,  publicly,  we  record  oursincerest  conviction, 
that  the  state  suffers  no  greater  loss  than  when  a  true,  devoted,  efficient 
teacher  leaves  the  corps  for  other  avocations,  or  for  the  dreamless 
sleep. 

The  year  to  come.  What  shall  its  record,  its  harvest,  be?  Appro- 
priating the  language  of  an  associate,  for  many  years,  in  one  of  his 
public  addresses,  whose  recent  death  abides  with  me  as  a  personal  be- 
reavement, I  say,  to  you  teachers  of  the  state,  the  state  confides  an 
important  trust,  and  I  tender  you  the  possibilities  of  this  coming  year; 
to  you,  an  army  whose  mission  is  peace,  and  whose  battle-cry  is  pro- 
gress. Not  to  the  boards  alone  who  employ  you,  are  you  responsible 
for  faithfulness  to  this  high  trust;  but  to  every  earnest  young  man  or 
young  woman  who  may  come  to  you  for  inspiration  and  discipline, 
and  to  every  child  whose  spirit  is  to  be  quickened  or  deadened  by  the 
agencies  which  you  shall  set  in  motion.  The  work  of  the  teacher  re- 
quires infinite  patience,  and  well  it  may,  for  it  bears  infinite  results. 
Be  not  weary  in  well  doing;  for  no  richer  or  riper  fruit  can  age  pluck 
&om  the  fruitage  of  life,  than  the  consciousness  of  lasting  good,  ac- 
complished in  the  present,  and  for  the  future. 
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One  year  ago  this  association,  by  resolution,  declared  in  favor  of  in- 
corporating a  kindergarten  with  one  or  more  of  the  normal  schools 
of  the  state,  and  directed  the  President  to  eommuDicate  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Regents.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Febru- 
ary last,  the  subject  was  carefully  considered,  the  Committee  on 
Teachers  making  an  elaborate  report  and  favoring  the  experiment. 
The  Board  ordered  an  inquiry  by  a  committee  on  the  feasibility  of  im- 
mediately incorporating:  such  a  department  with  the  school  at  Osh- 
kosh.  At  the  recent  meeting  the  committee  reported  that  there  were 
present  local  reasons  for  not  making  such  an  experiment.  The  Board 
thereupon  voted  to  put  into  each  school  a  selection  of  kindergarten 
literature,  and  a  set  of  kindergarten  material,  and  also  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  prepare  and  report,  at  the  next  meeting,  a  plan 
for  a  building  for  this  purpose,  at  Platteville,  the  cost  of  the  same, 
and  of  equipping  and  supporting  the  school  at  that  place. 

Learning  that  the  Minnesota  Teachers^  Association  proposed  hold- 
ing an  annual  meeting  at  Winona  during  the  summer,  I  corresponded 
with  the  President,  Professor  0.  Whitman,  of  Red  Wing,  with  a 
view,  if  found  practicable,  to  hold  the  meeting  simultaneously  with 
our  own,  and  having  one  day  of  joint  session  of  the  two  Associations. 
This  arrangement  was  not  made,  but  I  am  happy  to  welcome  the 
President  of  that  Association  here  to-day,  in  your  behalf,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  normal  schools,  county  superintendents,  and 
public  schools,  of  that  great  state.  No  less  it  is  a  pleasure  to  greet 
visitors  from  Iowa,  here  to-day,  and  to  accord  one  of  its  distinguished 
workers  a  place  upon  our  programme.  If  in  the  years  to  come,  that 
enterprising  state  shall  need  fresh,  vigorous  blood  for  university  or 
other  departments  of  educational  work,  we  invite  her  to  forage  liber- 
ally among  Wisconsin  reared  and  trained  teachers. 

In  making  preparation  for  this  meeting  of  the  Association,  my  la- 
bors have  been  made  comparatively  light  by  the  cheerful  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  who  were  invited  to  contribute  in  any  manner  to 
the  exercises.  Thankful  for  this  spirit,  I  trust  we  shall  respond  to  it 
by  attendance  and  attention  to  the  close  of  the  meeting.  The  public 
spirit,  and  systematic  and  efficient  arrangements  of  the  citizens  of  the 
city,  for  our  entertainment  and  pleasure,  have  relieved  me  of  nearly 
all  care,  attention,  and  even  correspondence  upon  that  part  of  this 
subject,  and  are  deserving  of  all  praise  and  gratitude.  Surely,  if  this 
meeting  fails  to  be  an  occasion  of  recreation  and  pei*sonal  enjoyment, 
the  causes  must  be  sought  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  our  hosts,  or  in 
their  lack  of  regard  and  provision  for  our  comfort  and  pleasure. 
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[Paper  read  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  Conductow,  at  La  Crosse,  July  8, 13«», 

by  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  State  Superintendent.] 

The  annual  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  show  that  only 
about  one-half  of  the  teachers  employed  in  our  public  schools  receive 
any  instruction  in  our  institutes.  The  absentees  can  be  divided  into 
at  least  three  classes.  The  first  embraces  those  at  work  in  most  of 
our  city  schools.  They  have  the  opinion  that  the  teaching  given  in 
these  institutes  is  not  adapted  to  their  needs.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
teachers  of  our  country  schools  are  the  ones  selected  to  be  most  bene- 
fited by  these  institutes;  but  still,  the  few  attending  from  our  cities 
find  that  they  are  greatly  aided,  especially  in  the  charge  of  the  lower 
departments  of  their  graded  schools.  An  attempt  has  been  made  this 
year  to  interest  more  teachers  in  some  of  the  city  schools  in  the  insti- 
tute work,  but  the  results  thus  far  have  not  been  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. The  second  class  is  composed  of  those  who  have  been  engaged 
for  several  years  in  teaching  in  the  ungraded  schools.  They  are  so 
wedded  to  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  conducting  schools,  or  they 
have  already  been  so  drilled  in  the  institutes  of  former  years,  that 
many  of  them  have  no  desire  for  further  improvement.  It  is  useless 
to  say  here  that  such  do  not  exhibit  the  true  spirit  of  their  profession. 
While  we  commend  their  practice  of  teaching  longer  than  a  few 
terms,  we  know  that  they  must  ultimately  be  crowded  out  of  the 
school  rooms  by  those  who  make  their  work  fresher  and  more  closely 
related  to  the  recent  progress  in  the  management  and  instruction  (rf 
the  schools.  The  third  class  includes  a  portion  of  our  most  transient 
teachers.  They  are  employed  in  our  schools  on  an  average  less  than 
two  years  of  their  lives.  As  is  evident,  they  have  not  sufBcient  inter- 
est in  school  keeping  to  meet  the  expenses  necessary  to  attend  yearly 
the  institutes,  and  to  acquire  the  valuable  information  there  imparted. 
Since  no  other  class  of  our  teachers  need  so  imperatively  the  training 
furnished  by  the  institutes,  the  problem  before  us  for  solution  is,  what 
plans  must  be  adopted  to  induce  a  larger  number  of  this  class  to  be 
enrolled  each  year  by  our  conductors. 

Must  our  institute  instruction  be  made  more  attractive  and  more 
practical?  It  is  conceded  that  it  is  not  surpas.sed  elsewhere.  Can  it 
be  made  more  exactly  and  completely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this 
class?    There  is  no  dispute  but  that  our  institute  system  is  a  growtk 
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and  that  it  seeks  chiefly  to  satisfy  the  requirements  which  these 
teachers  furnish.  But  the  defect  does  not  lie  in  this  direction.  We 
demand  more  stringent  regulations  for  securing  the  attendance  of 
this  class,  and  also  the  members  of  other  classes.  The  inducements 
offered  by  the  county  superintendents  have  no  influence  over  them. 
They  disregard  his  arrangements  to  give  them  credit  on  their  exam- 
ination papers  for  their  attendance.  They  are  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  usually  the  six  months^  license  to  teach,  without  the  percent- 
age granted  sometimes  for  appearing  at  the  institutes.  As  long  as 
this  appliance  is  indispensable  to  prepare  the  great  body  of  our  teach- 
ers in  our  public  schools  for  performing  the  best  work,  they  should 
be  compelled  by  statute  to  receive  its  advantages,  and  school  districts 
should  allow  them  full  wages  for  the  time  in  which  to  attend,  when 
their  schools  are  in  session.  Since  this  non-attendance  of  teachers  is 
due  occasionally  to  the  indifference  of  the  county  superintendents 
to  the  work  of  the  institutes,  these  superintendents  should  be  requirf^d, 
under  str'ngent  provisions  of  law,  to  labor  with  their  teachers  to  se- 
cure their  enrollment  in  these  institutes. 

There  are  two  fundamental  reasons  for  the  organization  and  contin- 
uance of  the  institute  work.  One  is  the  instability  of  teachers  in 
their  calling,  requiring  annually  a  large  and  fresh  supply  to  take  the 
the  places  of  those  who  abandon  teaching.  The  other  is  the  inca- 
pacity of  our  normal  schools  to  train  all  or  even  a  majority  of  the 
public  school  teachers.  In  exemplification  of  the  former  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  members  of  our  institutes  who  have  been  teachers, 
have  not  taught  on  an  average  more  than  twenty -two  months,  and  of 
the  whole  number  attending  the  institutes  each  year,  one-fourth  have 
never  been  engaged  in  teaching.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  not  likely 
to  change  very  rapidly.  So  the  instruction  given  in  our  institutes 
will  be  largely  elementary  for  some  time  to  come,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  The  same  points  in  reference  to  the  management  and  classi- 
fication of  the  pupils  ;  the  same  rnles  for  securing  good  order,  atten- 
tion to  study,  and  patient  industry  in  the  school  room  ;  and  the  same 
methods  fur  conducting  recitations,  will  have  to  be  discussed  season 
after  season  by  the  conductors.  It  will  have  to  be  Jine  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept,  expecting  the  advancement  made  to  be  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little.  To  satisfy  the  more  intelligent  teachers  at 
the  institutes,  and  to  avoid  the  monotony  and  tread-mill  routine  of 
this  work,  it  is  necessary,  as  we  have  found,  to  introduce  also  the 
newest  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  common  branches,  and  to  adopt 
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the  latest  improved  plans  for  the  organization  of  our  schools.    Wc 
cannot  expect  to  exhaust  this  subject  in  our  life  time. 

It  is  idle  to  think  that  an  institute  is  a  substitute  for  a  normal 
school,  and  still  it  aims  to  accomplish  a  portion  of  its  work.  It 
striyes  to  produce  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  elementary  studies  of 
the  public  schools.  It  helps  the  teacher  in  detecting  his  deficiencies 
in  understanding  these  studies.  It  enables  him  to  grasp  more  clearly 
the  important  connections  between  the  different  subjects  presented  in 
any  one  study,  and  between  the  studies  themselves.  It  guides  his 
mind  to  inquire  after  the  principles  which  underlie  the  operations  of 
his  school  room.  It  suggests  to  him  the  means  by  which  he  can 
economize  his  time  and  efforts  in.  hearing  recitations.  It  leads  him 
to  manage  his  temper,  to  cultivate  his  love  for  children,  to  arouse 
quick  thought  and  earnest  feeling,  and  to  meet  the  solemn  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  him  in  his  position,  so  that  he  may  be  a  successfal 
teacher.  We  admit  that  these  results  can  be  obtained  by  far  more 
perfectly  in  a  school  where  the  teacher  receives  a  professional  train- 
ing; but  until  we  can  depend  upon  schools  of  this  kind  to  supply 
most  of  our  teachers,  we  must  resort  to  the  institute  to  meet  the 
immediate  and  pressing  demands  upon  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  soon  secure  the  attendance  of  more 
teachers  at  our  institutes,  who  are  better  informed  on  all  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  common  school  branches.  This  year  the  outline  of 
the  studies  taught  in  our  institutes  was  published  early,  and  copies  of 
it  have  been  sent  to  the  county  superintendents  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  purpose  to  attend  the  institutes,  so  that  the  partic- 
ular points  presented  in  the  outline  might  be  carefully  examined 
beforehand,  and  the  teachers  might  grasp  more  readily  the  instruction 
imparted  by  the  conductors.  Our  institutes  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  relieved  of  a  great  portion  of  their  labor  in  simply  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  common  school  learning.  In  time  a  knowledge  of  these 
should  be  required  for  admission  to  our  institutes.  Then  more  atten- 
tion could  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  school  keeping.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
labors  of  our  teachers  in  the  country  schools,  is  lost  from  a  want  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  best  plans  for  classifying  the  pupils  and  for 
attaining  proper  results  in  the  recitations.  With  a  more  definite  con- 
ception of  the  essential  principles  and  of  the  best  methods  of  apply- 
ing those  principles  to  the  conditions  of  the  school  room,  our  teachers 
could  more  readily  acquire  skill  and  confidence  in  their  work.    The 
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means  established  by  nature  for  approaching  the  minds  of  children, 
for  forming  in  these  minds,  for  molding  their  operations,  for  procur- 
ing the  healthy  development  of  their  faculties,  and  in  fine  for  char- 
acter building,  these  means  are  fixed  and  clearly  defined.  They 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  our  teachers,  and  thousands  of 
them  will  have  no  idea  of  these  means  if  they  are  not  taught  them 
in  our  institutes. 

But  the  chief  product  of  our  institute  work  is  to  quicken  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  teachers.  The  impartation  of  knowledge  gives 
intellectual  activity.  The  conscious  fitting  of  oneself  for  a  special 
sphere  or  calling,  arouses  mental  energy.  The  possession  of  power  to 
be  employed  for  useful  ends  impels  the  soul  to  take  up  earnest  and 
continuous  labor.  The  leaders  of  the  institutes,  full  of  this  so-called 
divine  impulse,  do  exert  a  magnetic  infiueuce  over  those  under  their 
instruction.  This  condition  of  their  minds  becomes  to  these  teachers 
the  standard  which  they  endeavor  to  reach  in  their  work.  A  master 
in  the  school  room,  full  of  life,  bright  thoughts,  cheerful  feelings, 
ardent  love  for  his  pupils,  and  conscious  that  he  is  making  real  im- 
pressions on  their  minds,  will  accomplish  acceptable  work,  though  he 
may  not  be  well  versed  in  his  studies  and  he  may  be  guilty  of  some 
blunders.  This  enthusiasm  is  sometimes  repressed  by  the  lack  of 
sympathy  with  even  the  bashful  and  backward  teacher  in  our  insti- 
tutes, by  the  too  critical  and  exacting  methods  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  conductors,  and  by  the  lecturing  style,  the  pouring-in 
process,  which  places  the  hearer  in  a  receptive  and  idle  mood. 
Enthusiasm  depends  on  the  free,  self-active,  and  vigorous  movements 
of  one^s  mind* 

How  many  of  our  schools  have  these  inspired  and  energetic  teach- 
ers? Visit  some  of  them  and  discover  what  listlessness,  what  drowsi- 
ness, and  what  actual  laziness  need  to  be  removed  from  the  minds  of 
their  pupils.  I  have  this  year  been  in  a  few  such  schools,  when  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  relief  for  some  one  to  scream  out  or  make  a  hub- 
bub of  some  sort  to  break  up  the  dullness.  A  teacher  who  has 
attended  our  institutes  a  single  session,  should  be  so  taught  and  im- 
pelled that  he  has  the  faculty  to  enkindle  a  fervent  interest  in  his 
classes,  and  to  stir  the  members  of  these  classes  to  enjoy  the  intense 
activity  of  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 

As  our  institutes  are  open  for  the  admission  of  all  who  desire  to  be 
taught  in  them,  we  find  that  their  members  have  a  great  variety  of 
attainments.    Our  system  does  not  allow  us  to  classify  these  members 
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into  sections  and  furnish  each  section  with  separate  instruction,  as  ii 
done  in  the  school  room.  So  each  institute  presents  a  single  class, 
with  members  having  different  degrees  of  preparation  and  different 
degrees  of  interest  in  the  instruction.  These  can  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  Those  who  are  well  informed,  have  active  minds,  and 
are  desirous  of  attaining  the  best  success  in  teaching;  those  who 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  common  school  studies  and  the  school 
methods,  and  are  really  anxious  to  make  some  improvement  in  their 
work;  and  those  without  much  preparation,  and  those  sometimes 
with  considerable  preparation  in  their  studies,  but  having  no  wish  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  institute.  The  members 
of  this  last  division  have  been  called  the  mere  observers.  What  to 
do  with  them  presents  the  difficulties  in  this  portion  of  our  work. 
The  bright  and  ambitious  teachers  can  be  restrained  so  that  thej  shall 
not  monopolize  most  of  the  attention  of  the  conductors  in  the  insti- 
tutes. We  can  prepare  our  instruction  specially  for  those  with  aver- 
age qualifications,  and  seeking  honestly  to  improve;  and  we  can  exert 
ourselves  with  all  our  power  in  the  institutes  to  encourage  and  teach 
them. 

But  the  indifferent  teachers,  who  form  quite  a  large  number  in  our 
institutes,  cannot  be  reached  by  such  management.  They  annoy 
frequently  both  the  conductors  and  the  other  members  of  the  insti- 
tutes by  their  inattention,  their  disorderly  conduct,  and  their  failures 
to  perform  the  parts  assigned  to  them.  They  often  leave  the  insti- 
tutes before  the  final  sessions  are  closed.  Their  main  purpose  is  to 
become  acquainted  with  each  other  and  have  a  social  time.  To  dis- 
miss them  from  the  institutes  when  their  indifference  is  discovered,  is 
not  exactly  proper,  as  they  be  benefited  in  some  degree  by  their 
retention.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  advisable  to  organise  them  into 
a  section  by  themselves,  and  require  them  to  maintain  good  order  and 
listen  to  the  exercises  of  the  others  without  participating  in  them. 
The  presence  of  the  county  superintendent  should  be  required,  so 
that  he  may  note  their  idleness  and  their  incapacity,  and  thereby  be 
aided  in  the  formation  of  his  judgment  of  their  ability  to  take  the 
charge  of  his  schools.  In  this  way  he  can,  in  all  probability,  induce 
some  of  this  class  to  become  really  interested  in  the  institute  exer- 
cises. It  is  without  doubt  too  early  to  suggest  the  introduction  of 
some  plan  for  the  examination  of  the  teachers  before  they  are  admit- 
ted to  the  institutes.  But  a  requisite  of  this  kind  has  some  merits 
and  may  be  adopted  in  time.    The  conductors  should  employ  such 
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arrang^ements  as  will  secure  better  attention  on  the  part  of  these 
teachers  and  enable  them  to  feel  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves 
to  understand  and  use  the  information  presented;  and  they  should 
make  special  and  continued  exertions  to  lead  these  teachers,  by  the 
spirit  exhibited  toward  them,  by  the  nature  of  their  instructions,  to 
regret  sincerely  their  indifference,  ignorance,  and  unfitness  to  perform 
successful  work  in  the  schools. 
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[Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Aesoclation,  at  La  Croesef  Jalj  11, 1879,  bj  Prof.  Hbnbt 

ttxBXM,  Clinton,  Iowa.1 

No  individual  wears  always  the  same  face.  A  photograph,  which  ap- 
pears natural  to  one,  seems  to  another  wanting  in  some  essential 
point,  though  it  may  be  the  face  of  a  mutual  &iend.  So  educational 
questions,  while  having  many  things  in  common,  must  be  discussed 
with  grQat  allowance  for  the  various  circumstances  of  place,  time,  and 
race  with  which  they  are  entangled.  The  ideas  of  certain  thinkers 
gave  rise  to  a  new  system  of  education  in  the  old  world.  An  attempt 
to  transfer  it  to  the  new,  unmodified  by  the  strange  conditions  of 
American  society,  must  prove  a  failure.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  ideas  upon  which  this  system  is  based  are  not  worth  consid- 
ering. Indeed,  they  are  so  full  of  material  for  thought,  they  come  so 
near  the  life  of  true  learning,  they  are  so  akin  to  nature,  that  our  sys* 
tern  of  schools  can  only  hope  to  approach  perfection,  as  teachers  learn 
the  precepts  and  imitate  the  example  of  these  men.  And  this,  not 
to  awaken  a  transient  enthusiasm  for  something  new,  not  to  reject 
anything  which  experience  has  taught  us  is  of  value  in  American 
life;  not  to  pull  down  for  the  pleasure  there  is  in  building  up;  but  to 
kindle  a  warmer  glow  of  thought,  to  rouse  an  irresistible  impulse 
towards  a  nearer  approach  to  humanity,  to  compel  an  nnlifting  of  the 
whole  being  into  the  purer,  holier  atmosphere  of  unselfish  love. 

I  wish,  first,  to  consider  a  few  of  the  main  ideas  upon  which  the 
New  Education  is  based,  selecting  those  which  are  most  practical. 

Rousseau,  who  aspired  to  be  the  founder  of  the  natural  method  of 
education,  attempted  to  array  nature  against  art.  ^^  Childhood,"  he 
says,  ^^  has  methods  of  seeing,  perceiving,  and  thinking  peculiar  to  it- 
self;" this  is  nature.  He  adds,  *^  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  our  being 
anxious  to  adopt  our  own  or  foreign  methods  in  its  stead;"  this  is  art. 

As  the  author  of  the  New  Education  he  defines  it  to  be  '^the  art  of 
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guiding  without  precept,  and  by  doing  everything  by  doing  nothing.'* 
He  sums  up  the  objects  of  his  system  when  he  says,  *^  natural  educa- 
tion must  fit  a  man  for  all  human  relations/' 

We  are  not  to  infer,  however,  that  this  New  Education  would  leav® 
a  child  free  to  grow  up  as  directed  by  chance.  On  the  contrary  it 
would  carefully  guard  him  against  all  adverse  influences.  All  which. 
is  artificial  is  to  be  shunned,  and  that  is  artificial  which  weakens  the 
body  or  degrades  the  intellect.  The  instructor  must  make  himself  a 
child,  must  study  the  child,  must  grow  up  with  the  child.  He  is  not 
so  much  a  teacher  as  a  guide;  not  so  much  a  governor  as  a  playmate; 
but  he  is  not  to  correct  nature  in  anything,  lest  he  destroy  the  per* 
sonality  of  his  pupil.  To  reach  the  age  of  discretion,  possessed  of  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body;  to  be  devoid  of  anger,  malice,  envy, 
hatred,  and  all  kindred  vices;  to  know  few  things,  but  to  know  them 
well;  to  possess  the  power  of  requiring  knowledge,  and  a  hungry  de» 
sire  to  know  all  things,  was  the  education  Rousseau  designed  for  his 
imaginary  child.  To  achieve  the  realization  of  Rousseau^s  ideal  ed- 
ucation was  a  difficult  task. 

The  man  who  could  make  the  attempt  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
must  unite  the  simplicity  of  the  child  to  the  wisdom  of  a  sage.  He 
must  be  pure  in  heart,  devoid  of  selfishness,  full  of  lasting  enthusiasm. 
Such  a  man  was  found  in  the  person  of  Pestalozzi.  One  of  his  co- 
temporaries  describes  him  as  ^Hhat  grand  inappreciable  man,  whose 
ardor  for  the  improvement  of  his  fellow  men,  age  has  not  been  able  to 
dampen,  and  whose  heart  ever  burned  with  a  sacredfire  for  the  human 
race." 

With  Pestalozzi  the  family  was  supreme  and  the  mother  was  su- 
preme in  the  family.  He  said,  ^^  maternal  love  is  the  first  agent  in 
education."  The  ^^  storting  point  of  the  child's  education  was  the 
cradle  —  what  was  most  demanded  of  the  mother  was  a  thinking 
love."  As  the  child  progressed  the  senses  were  to  be  carefully  trained, 
vigorous  growth  was  to  be  encouraged,  but  in  no  way  to  be  forced. 
The  activity  of  the  teaching  mind  was  to  be  an  aid,  but  not  to  sup- 
plant self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  child,  which  he  considered  the 
highest  aim  of  education. 

As  the  apostle  of  the  New  Education  Pestalozzi  taught  that  from 
the  first  dawning  of  consciousness,  every  incident  in  the  child's  life 
should  be  made  to  teach  him  some  useful  lesson,  and  to  inculcate  the 
habit  of  thinking  upon  what  he  sees,  and  of  speaking  after  he  has 
thought.    To  reduce  the  principal  features  of  the  Pestalozzian  method 
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to  a  system  expressed  in  concise  yet  intelligible  language,  is  not  pos* 
sible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  He  attempted  to  iind  the  exact 
time  of  life  when  instruction  should  begin,  and  to  so  conduct  the 
tuition  of  the  child  that  it  should  be  subjected  to  a  certain  order  of 
succession,  and  his  progress  be  kept  exactly  parallel  with  his  develop- 
ment. The  elements  of  instruction  with  him  were  form,  number,  and 
language. 

The  perceptive  faculty  must  be  earliest  developed,  because,  thus  only 
can  the  child  be  made  independent  of  his  teacher.  He  originated,  not 
80  much  the  idea  of  "  object  lessons  "  as  of  "  objective  teaching,^'  which 
aims  chiefly  at  mental  growth  as  a  means  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl^ 
edge  and  skill.  Under  his  system  we  look  for  a  gradual  enlargement 
of  the  child's  sphere  of  knowledge,  a  clearer  and  more  precise  con- 
sciousness of  perceptions,  and  a  power  of  language  sufficient  to  ex- 
press clearly  whatever  has  become  an  object  of  his  consciousness. 

Following  Pestalozzi  came  Froebel  with  his  kindergarten.  Froebel 
was  not  an  imitator,  neither  was  he  a  philosopher.  He  w&s  rather  an 
inventor  who  succeeded  in  reducing  to  system  and  practice  the  crude 
theories  of  his  associates  and  predecessors.  The  fundamental  idea 
with  him  is  that  the  child's  education  should  be  founded  upon  his 
innate  love  for  activity.  With  him  all  occupations  are  plays,  and  all 
materials  are  gifts.  He  would  attempt  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of 
the  child's  nature,  both  physical  and  mental.  He  would  awaken  new 
desires,  but  in  exact  ratio  with  the  teachers'  power  to  them.  The 
plays  must  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the  child  that  they 
may  not  retard  those  capable  of  more  rapid  advancement,  nor  crowd 
in  the  least  degree  those  with  less  active  minds.  He  would  tak^^  com- 
plete possession  of  the  realm  of  nature.  Acting  in  and  through  this 
realm,  the  child  is  to  be  made  to  see  that  reason  is  the  only  law,  and 
compliance  with  reason  the  only  source  of  real  pleasure. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  greatest  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  moral 
training,  to  personal  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  to  the  amenities 
of  polite  life.  In  truth,  the  founders  of  the  natural  method  insisted 
upon  training  the  child  as  a  rational  and  immortal  being. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  state  fairly  and  concisely  some  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  New  Education  was  based.  Let  us  now 
see  how  it  differs  from  the  old.  We  have  seen  that  the  New  Educar 
tion  assumes  that  nature  is  always  right  and  therefore  always  a  safe 
guide.  The  old  school  assert  that  nature  must  be  assisted  by  art; 
that  civilization  is  itself  an  artificial  state  of  society;  and  that  the  ed- 
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ucation  which  fits  the  child  for  it  must  be  largely  artificial.  The 
teacher,  as  a  superior  being,  on  a  higher  plane,  must  brina:  the  child 
up  to  his  level  by  a  series  of  dead  lifts.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  ed- 
ucation is  a  natural  process,  but  it  attempts  to  force  it  into  certain 
grooves  by  unnatural  means. 

In  its  modified  form,  it  admits  that  education  is,  and  should  be,  a 
natural  growth;  but  it  also  claims  that  this  natural  growth  must  be 
closely  watched,  and  carefully  trained;  that  certain  habits  of  thought 
and  action  must  be  thoroughly  eradicated  and  others  induced  to  grow 
in  their  places.  That  nature  is  helpless  to  the  extent  that  the 
child  is  bom  with  certain  inherited  traits,  the  fruit  of  wrong  training 
upon  preceeding  generations;  that  he  comes  to  the  teacher^s  hands 
confirmed  in  wrong  habits  by  home  training;  in  short,  the  old  school 
claims  that  all  which  is  artificially  wrong,  can  only  be  corrected  by 
that  which  is  artificially  right.  In  its  radical  form,  the  Old  Educa- 
tion makes  much  of  memory,  and  but  little  of  the  perceptive  power. 
The  child  has  certain  knowledge  of  anything,  because  he  has  the  word 
of  his  teacher,  or  the  statement  of  his  text-books.  The  teacher  re- 
quires attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  attempts  to  enforce  it 
Failing  in  this  he  makes  continual  corrections  and  reproves  often  and 
sharply. 

The  new  attempts  to  secure  attention  through  the  skillful  presenta- 
tion of  choice  material,  suited  to  the  child's  mind.  As  far  as  art  is  an 
attempt  to  realize,  in  a  particular  case,  some  idea,  the  Old  Education  is 
an  art.  As  far  as  science  is  developing  an  idea  in  a  general  sense,  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases,  the  New  Education  is  a  science. 

The  two  schools  differ  still  more  in  sesthetical  and  moral  training. 
The  old  makes  little  of  the  beautiful.  It  does  not  seek  to  train  the 
eye  to  see,  nor  the  hand  to  form,  nor  the  ear  to  hear;  and  where  these 
powers  exist,  a  little  germ,  planted  by  nature  with  some  good  intent, 
it  carefully  obscures  them  by  a  mass  of  hard,  dry  facts.  But  in  the 
new,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  interpret  the  trees,  the  waters,  the  flowers 
of  summer,  and  the  crystal  forms  of  winter,  into  a  living  though 
unwritten  language. 

Our  ears  may  be  too  gross  to  hear  the  voice  of  nature;  her  song  may 
seem  to  us  all  tuneless,  or  we  may  think  her  dumb,  because  we  are 
deaf;  but  the  child,  once  charmed  by  her  music,  knows  thenceforth  no 
sweeter  strains;  once  taught  to  worship  in  her  language,  he  knows 
henceforth  no  higher  form  of  speech;  and  nature,  in  her  turn,  desires 
no  sweeter  singer  in  her  courts,  no  purer  worshiper  at  her  altars  thjuia 
little  child. 
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In  moral  training,  under  the  old  education  wrong  is  always  pun- 
ished, if  detected;  right  seldom  rewarded.  Unconditional  obedience' 
is  required  as  a  means  of  escaping  punishment.  Love  of  self-approba- 
tion is  appealed  to,  but  self-respect  is  neglected.  Conscience,  love  of 
truth,  virtue, — these  are  left  to  be  developed  by  chance.  The  pupil  is 
constantly  confronted  by  the  terrible  words,  *'  He  who  has  a  bad  char- 
acter, must  create  for  himself  a  better  one.^^ 

Under  the  new  the  words  of  Peztalozzi  are  full  of  hope  to  the 
teacher  and  pupil,  "Faith  must  be  cultivated  by  an  [act  of  believing, 
not  reasoning  about  faith.  Love  by  an  act  of  loving,  not  by  fine 
words  about  love."    "  God  is  the  nearest  resource  of  humanity.'* 

What  influence  should  the  new  education  exert  upon  our  schools  ? 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  demand  a  different  preparation  on  the  part 
of  teachers. 

The  Pestalozzian  principles  are  defective.  The  methods  are  not  all 
Buited  to  our  wants,  but  the  Pestalozzian  spirit,  through  which  educa- 
tion becomes  nurture,  is  universal  and  of  universal  application. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  care  for^the  child's  body,  but  to  teach 
him  to  care  for  his  own  body, — the  laws  of  healthful  being.  The 
teacher  is  not  only  to  correct  bad  habits,  but  to  correct  them  by  aiding 
in  the  formation  of  better  ones.  But  few  children  need  to  be  stimu- 
lated by  artificial  means;  they  all  need  to  be  encouraged  in  every  right 
effort,  but  few  need  positive  punishment;  they  all  need  restraint. 

The  new  education,  in  theory,  would  govern  the  school  by  teaching 
the  child  through  natural  means,  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
truth  from  error,  honor  from  shame,  kindness  from  cruelty,  virtue 
from  vice.  The  skillful  teacher  may  so  far  approach  this  ideal  as  to 
form  a  strong  public  opinion  in  the  school  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  while  he  still  retains  the  coercion  of  the  old  school  for  the  poor, 
unfortunate  ones  who,  through  some  faulty  home  training,  or  some 
defect  of  nature,  cannot  be  otherwise  reached.  The  new  education 
teaches  us  that  that  teacher  will  best  govern  his  school  who  can  enter 
most  heartily  into  the  every  day  life  of  his  pupils.  The  disciples 
knew  that  the  master  had  been  walking  with  them,  because  their 
hearts  burned  within  them  as  he  talked. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  have  pushed  too  far  our  requirements  for 
teachers  in  book  knowledge,  but  we  have  pushed  too  steadily  in  one 
direction.  We  demand  that  they  shall  know  what  and  how  to  teach, 
— the  next  and  more  important  step  is  that  they  shall  know  why  they 
do  thus.    It  is  not  the  art  of  the  old  school,  it  is  not  the  science  of 
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the  new,  it  is  art  joined  with  science;  it  is  the  calture  deriTed  &om 
books,  the  skill  of  a  trained  mind  knit  to  the  gentle  yet  irresistible 
power  of  nature,  which  characterizes  the  best  teaching.  Some  one 
has  said  that  Jefferson,  the  great  actor,  has  entered  so  entirely  into 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  that  as  he  walks  the  streets  he  is  not  quite  sure  that 
*^  mine  dog  Schneider  "  is  not  at  his  heels. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  greatest  want  of  our  schools  is  not  alone 
better  primary  instruction,  but  better  instruction  in  all  grades.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools  says  that "  instruction  in  the 
primary  grades  has  an  almost  awful  grasp  upon  the  future.^^  It  is 
yery  true,  but  that  grasp  is  strengthened  until  it  takes  hold  upon  all 
the  after  life  of  the  child,  by  every  year's  instruction  beyond  the  pri- 
mary grades.  We  need  in  the  primary  grades,  not  teachers  of  supe- 
rior knowledge,  but  rather  those  of  a  wide  range  of  information,  not 
only  those  who  are  especially  fitted  for  primary  work,  but  those  who 
have  made  that  grade  their  special  study,  and  are  not  willing  to 
attempt  to  teach  in  any  other.  We  need  in  the  grammar  grade 
teachers  who  know  how  to  build  upon  the  foundations  the  primary 
teacher  has  laid,  who  have  had  a  peculiar  training  for  that  building 
work.  The  positions  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges  should  be  filled 
with  men  and  women  of  broad  practical  views,  as  well  as  scholarly 
habits,  and  who  therefore  are  best  fitted  to  direct  the  youth  just  before 
he  enters  his  chosen  vocation  for  life. 

The  teachings  of  the  new  education  lead  directly  to  special  training 
for  special  work.  So  in  our  country  schools;  teachers  to  merit  success 
should  be  required  to  spend  much  time  upon  elementary  instruction, 
endeavoring  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  self  activity  of  the  child,  rather 
to  push  him  rapidly  forward  to  undertake  a  higher  branch.  The 
preparation  which  the  new  education  demands  is  that  the  teacher  shall 
recognize  the  fact  that  child  nature  is  only  human  nature  in  its  purest 
form.  A  preparation  not  so  much  mental  or  intellectual  as  spiritual, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  reaching  the  personal  consciousness,  the  inner 
sense;  not  forming  a  lofty  ideal  of  something  or  some  one  without, 
but  making  him  that  ideal  to  himself,  a  type  of  that  perfect  man 
which  is 

— **  the  oae  immortal  thing 
Beneath  time's  changefal  sky." 

The  new  education  should  influence  us  to  adopt  different  ends  and 
aims  as  well  as  different  methods.  Knowledge  is  of  little  value  except 
as  it  is  of  use  to  its  possessor.    I  do  not  underrate  knowledge,  but 
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knowledge  alone  is  not  power.  It  is  the  province  of  education  to  give 
children  an  idea  of  the  methods  by  which  knowledge  may  be  obtained; 
and  it  is  equally  its  province  to  teach  them  how  to  use  that  knowledge 
for  their  own  advancement,  and  for  the  good  of  society.  We  must 
have  less  to  do  with  percentage  and  so  called  results,  and  more  with 
capacity,  power  to  acquire,  ability  to  retain. 

This  is  a  practical  age,  and  for  that  reason  the  question  is  not  only 
can  you  get  the  answer  to  this  sum,  but  can  you  do  the  next  one.  Are 
you  prepared  to  solve  any  sum  that  can  be  given  you  in  the  book  of 
this  life,  through  which  each  one  is  ciphering,  day  by  day.  Is  it  not 
true  that  some  of  us  have  been  too  intent  upon  getting  the  answer? 
If  we  had  been  better  instructed  in  principles,  we  should  have  less 
failures  charged  against  us,  and  take  a  better  rank  when  we  pass  into 
the  greater  school  beyond. 

Any  system  which  makes  the  promotion  of  children  from  grade  to 
grade,  during  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  school  life,  depend  upon  a 
certain  per  cent,  as  determined  by  written  examinations,  is  extremely 
faulty  in  its  construction,  and  will  be  equally  injurious  in  its  results. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  flushed  cheeks,  the  excited  eye,  the  tremb* 
ling  nerve  tell  that  the  brain  is  being  forced  to  do  unwonted  work; 
the  wrong  aim  placed  before  the  pupil  as  a  stimulus,  is  a  far  greater 
evil.  The  child  should  not  be  made  to  feel  that  honor  or  disgrace  are 
hanging  on  the  result  of  his  effort.  In  all  grades  there  is  too  much 
stress  placed  upon  examinations  which  are  competitive  in  their  nature. 
Good  enough  in  themselves,  when  judiciously  conducted,  they  can  be 
made  to  eat  the  very  life  out  of  the  school.  They  are  too  often  made 
the  center  around  which  gather  all  the  hopes  of  the  month  or  the 
term, — a  weariness  to  the  teacher,  and  a  continual  source  of  wrong  to 
the  scholar. 

I  do  not  say  discard  them  entirely,  but  let  them  have  only  their 
legitimate  weight.  To  pass  the  examination  should  not  be  held  up  to 
the  pupil  as  the  end  of  study.  In  determining  the  advancement  of 
the  pupil,  his  age,  his  habits  of  study,  his  ability  and  willingness  to 
study,  his  ability  to  acquire,  his  evident  progress  as  evinced  by  his 
daily  recitations,  and  in  case  of  dull  pupils,  the  question  whether  they 
have  not  extracted  all  the  nutriment  they  ever  can  from  the  studies  of 
that  year — all  of  these  should  be  taken  into  account.  Nor  should  the 
teacher  suffer  himself  to  regard  the  results  of  such  examination  as  a 
test  or  criterion  of  his  professional  skill. 

A  lady  applicant  for  a  position  recently  sent  me  two  specimens  of 
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schoIar^s  work  as  an  evidence  of  her  ability  as  a  teacher.  They  were 
good  specimens  of  their  kind,  but  what  did  they  show?  It  is  difficult 
to  say.  Of  her  ability  to  control,  of  her  judgment,  of  her  power  to 
awaken  thought,  of  her  good  influence  over  her  pupils,  of  that  teach- 
ing which  sets  the  seal  of  the  teacher^s  personal  character  upon  the 
scholar,  literally  nothing.  What  did  they  show  regarding  her  pupils? 
That  they  were  able  to  produce  a  neat  orderly  paper  which  I  grant  is 
a  power  worth  having,  but  they  told  little  of  their  every  day  habits  of 
study,  of  their  moral  culture,  of  their  physical  training,  of  their  rev- 
erence for  sacred  things;  nothing  of  the  gradual  growth  of  those 
powers  which  make  the  child  sensitive  to  truth,  the  youth  sensitive  to 
honor;  and  the  perfect  man  sensitive  alike  to  truth,  honor,  and  duty. 
In  object  lessons  and  oral  instruction  a  mistaken  view  of  the  new 
education  has  carried  us  beyond  the  point  designed  by  its  founders. 
The  mass  of  crude  instruction,  which  under  their  names  has  been 
given  to  our  scholars,  during  the  last  decade,  is  simply  astonishing. 

As  Americaas  we  are  too  impulsive.  We  fancy  we  have  made  a  new 
discovery  every  time  a  turn  of  the  kaleidescope  reveals  a  new  figare. 
Between  the  object  lessons  and  the  oral  instruction  as  usually  given  in 
our  schools,  and  the  new  education,  there  is  no  possible  relation.  The 
form  may  be  there,  but  the  spirit  is  wanting.  The  very  fact  that  most 
teachers  dread  to  give  an  object  lesson,  shirk  it  when  they  can,  is  pos- 
itive proof  that  they  are  wholly  unfit  to  give  it. 

The  next  step  for  us  as  teachers  to  take  is  not  to  form  a  more  exten- 
sive system  of  object  lessons,  or  to  insist  upon  oral  instruction  as  a 
remedy  for  existing  evils.  We  cannot  take  for  granted  that  teaching 
is  correct  or  even  an  improvement,  because  it  is  apparently  independ- 
ent of  the  text  book. 

A  recent  reviewer  in  the  Atlantic  says  "  that  we  must  recognize  the 
power  of  personality,  and  liberate  both  children  and  teachers  from  the 
bondage  of  text  books."  This  sounds  well,  and  is  only  one  of  the 
hundred  changes  rung  upon  "  text  book  bondage."  Let  us  not  be 
hasty.  Text  books  have  their  use.  The  need  is  that  we  know  how  to 
use  them  and  not  be  in  bondage  to  them.  The  power  of  personality 
will  not  be  increased  by  discarding  them,  nor  be  decreased  by  using 
them.  Freedom  in  teaching  sometimes  means  something  very  diflfer- 
ent  from  personality  in  teaching.  Personality  like  character  is  a  thing 
of  growth.  Like  the  hid  treasure  in  the  field,  we  may  well  sell  many 
possessions  that  we  may  purchase  that  one. 

The  teacher  must  rise  superior  to  the  text  book,  not  in  knowledge 
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but  in  spirit,  not  in  the  abundance  of  that  which  he  knows,  but  in 
his  ability  to  so  present  knowledge,  that  whatever  the  child  has 
acquired  by  diligent  study  may  become  the  germ  of  inward  growth, 
inducing  thpught,  self  activity ;  awakening  him-  to  "  the  inner  con- 
sciousness of  his  powers,  which  is  the  object  of  the  education  of  nature." 
There  is  time  to  briefly  consider  one  other  point.  The  education  most 
prevalent  in  this  country  has  hitherto  had  chief  reference  to  brain 
training. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  now  the  great  question  is,  how  can  we 
best  fit  the  child  for  the  duties  of  social  life  and  of  citizenship.  If  we 
could  reach  him  in  the  family,  the  question  could  be  more  easily  solved. 
If  you  are  not  convinced  of  the  magnitude  of  this  question,  go  just  at 
dark,  after  the  hours  of  labor  into  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  any  city, 
and  see  the  crowds  of  children  swarming  from  out  their  dirty  squalid 
homes,  wallowing  in  the  dirt,  growiug  up  in  filth,  ignorance,  and  sin. 
The  great  hope  of  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  the  christian,  is  that 
many  of  these  children  are  in  our  free  schools. 

The  spirit  of  the  new  education  would  lead  us  to  teach  these  chil- 
dren, not  only  the  laws  of  personal  health,  but  so  much  of  social 
science  as  pertains  to  cleanliness  in  all  the  surroundings  of  their  homes ; 
so  much  of  political  science  as  pertains  to  the  mutual  dependence 
existing  between  labor  and  capital;  so  much  of  patriotism  as  pertains 
to  the  blessings  of  a  free,  firm,  enlightened  government;  so  much  of 
morals  as  pertains  to  questions  of  right  and  wrong;  and  so  much  of 
religion  as  pertains  to  immortality.  In  dealing  with  children  con- 
science is  the  surest  ally  we  can  have.  It  is  hers  to  unbar  the  windows, 
take  down  the  shutters,  and  throw  wide  open  the  door,  that  the  light 
of  God^s  truth  may  have  free  access  to  the  soul  within. 

I  have  not  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  new  education  in  all  its 
details.  I  believe  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  catch  its  spirit,  to  study  its 
principles,  and  to  build  them  as  elements  of  strength  into  our  Ameri- 
can system,  I  commend  them  with  the  more  earnestnes  to  every 
teacher,  because  there  is  not  a  social,  moral,  religious,  or  political  ques- 
tion of  the  day  the  solution  of  which  will  not  be  effected  by  the  in- 
struction in  our  common  schools.  So  great  are  the  interests  com- 
mitted to  our  chai'ge. 

—         » 

Let  two  young  men  of  equal  natural  ability  be  instructed  for  the 
same  lenth  of  time  ;  one  on  the  principle  that  knowledge  is  the  chief 
end  of  education,  and  the  other,  that  tne  great  end  is  to  form  right 
habits  by  vigorous  training,  and  then  let  them  be  left  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world.  Though  possessing  less  information  at  first,  you 
will  soon  see  the  latter  distancing  the  former  in  the  race  of  life. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AXD  ANSWERS. 

DISTRICT  IS  A  VILLAGE  —  LENGTH  OF  DISTRICT. 

Q.  Can  the  town  board  alone  alter  a  district  lying  partly  in  an  in- 
corporated village? 

A.  Not  if  the  Tillage  was  incorporated  by  special  act.  In  that  case 
the  trustees  act  with  the  town  board.    (Sec.  422.) 

Q.  Can  a  district  be  more  than  six  miles  in  length? 

A.  An  attempt  was  made  three  or  foar  years  ago,  to  procure  legis- 
lation prohibiting  districts  in  the  form  of  a  fishing-pole  or  cork- 
screw, but  it  was  not  successful.  A  district  cannot  contain  more  than 
thirty-six  sections,  but  they  may  be  continuously  in  a  line,  extending 
thirty-six  miles. 

CITIES. 

Q.  Are  the  ^^  independent  cities  ^^  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
general  school  laws? 

A.  They  are  not,  except  as  their  charters  expressly  or  by  necessaiy 
implication  provide  that  they  shall  be,  or  as  the  general  laws  them- 
selves so  provide.    (See  sees.  515,  703.) 

Q.  Has  a  city  board  of  education  power  to  contract  with  teachers 
who  hold  no  certificates? 

A.  That  would  be  directly  contrary  to  sections  448  and  438. 

EXAMINATIONS,  ETC. 

Q.  Upon  what  authority  can  a  superintendent  refuse  to  examine  a 
teacher  who  lives  outside  the  county  he  superintends? 

A.  There  is  no  authority  for  such  refusal.  The  business  of  the  su- 
perintendent, ordinarly,  is  to  examine  those  who  present  themselves, 
without  regard  to  previous  residence  in  the  county.  There  may  be 
good  reason  for  giving  employ^nent^  other  things  being  eqaal,  to 
teachers  already  resident  in  the  county;  but  on  the  other  hand  an  im- 
portation of  good  teachers,  especially  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  Statet 
may  be  a  public  benefit.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  superintendent  may 
have  good  reasons  for  refusing  examination,  in  a  particular  case,  apart 
from  previous  non-residence. 

Q.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  send  their  standing  to 
candidates  who  fail  to  pass,  or  is  the  sending  merely  an  act  of 
courtesy? 
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A.  The  law  gives  no  direction  upon  the  subject.  Most  superinten- 
dents, it  is  supposed,  send  the  insufficient  standing,  if  a  certificate  is 
not  obtained.  This  is  not  only  courteous  but  reasonable.  But  if  the 
superintendent  having  much  work  on  his  hands,  says  to  the  appli- 
cant, at  examination,  "  If  you  do  not  receive  a  certificate  within  such 
a  time,  you  may  infer  you  have  failed,"  that  would  have  to  suffice, 
until  he  had  more  leisure.  In  the  larger  counties,  superintendents 
have  much  to  do  and  many  things  to  think  of,  and  should  not  be  com- 
plained of  lightly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  What  can  I  do,  the  clerk  without  any  reason  refusing  to  draw 
an  order  to  pay  my  wages,  until  he  gets  ready? 

A.  Tou  can  petition  the  county  judge  to  remove  him  that  another 
person  may  be  put  in  his  place;  you  can  compel  performance  by  man- 
damns.  But  probably  a  little  patience,  with  the  friendly  countenance 
of  other  members  of  the  board,  would  be  a  wiser  resort. 

Q.  Can  a  pupil  be  legally  detained  after  school  hours? 

A.  There  are  cases  where  it  would  be  quite  justifiable.  The  teacher 
should  be  discreet  and  reasoaable  in  doing  it. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  legally  punish  pupils  for  misdemeanors  committed 
on  the  way  to  and  from  school  ? 

A.  Yes.  See  discussion  of  this  point,  and  the  whole  question  of 
punishment,  in  the  July  number,  page  303.  Read  particularly  the 
last  paragraph  but  one  on  page  305. 

Q.  What  length  of  notice  is  necessary  when  a  pupil  is  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  school? 

A.  No  notice  is  necessarily  to  be  given.  Expulsion  is  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  arrest.  It  might  be  necessary  to  expel  a  pupil  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner.  Ordinarily  expulsion  would  be  preceded 
by  remonstrance,  by  punishment,  or  perhaps  by  suspension. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  dismiss  school  on  "  circus  day,"  '*'  commencement 
day,"  etc.,  the  scholars  all  wishing  to  be  absent? 

A.  The  teacher  has  no  such  power.  If  she  takes  the  responsibility 
of  closing  the  school,  she  loses  the  day.  The  board  and  teacher *may 
agree  that  such  a  day  shall  be  a  day  of  vacation.  The  law  dismisses 
the  school  on  a  legal  holiday. 

Q.  If  a  teacher's  wages  become  due  on  the  Ith  of  July,  when  is 
she  to  be  paid? 

A.  It  would  be  reasonable  that  she  be  paid  the  day  before,  and  more 
convenient  probably  for  all  parties. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS. 

IiC''^t:t     C^S^i     La  Crobsb,  Monday,  July  7, 1879. 

-  Meeting  called  to  order  by  State  Sapt  Whitford,  at  9,  A.  M.,  and  prayer  was 
offered  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  after  which  the  meeting  organized  by  electing 
Supt.  Whitford,  chairman^  and  Fred.  W.  Isham,  secretary. 

Mr.  Chandler  opened  a  discussion  on  institute  work,  with  a  paper  on '^  The 
Objects  of  the  Institute.'*  He  said  the  institute  was  neither  a  common  school, 
an  academy,  nor  a  patent  arrangement  to  enable  teachers  to  prepare  for  county 
examinations,  nor  was  it  merely  an  occasion  for  social  or  professional  inter- 
course ;  on  the  contrary,  the  design  was  to  train  and  discipline,  to  elevate  the 
teacher's  conception  of  educational  work,  to  inspire  a  love  for  the  work,  and  a  de- 
sire for  better  preparation.  It  was  expected  that  conductors  would  present 
models  in  matter  and  method. 

Prof.  Robert  Graham  continued  the  discussion  with  a  paper  on  ^  Methods.*' 
There  are  two  important  questions,  —  what  is  the  end  of  education,  and  how  se- 
cured ;  method  solves  the  second  of  these  questions.  In  institute  work  there  should 
be  a  well  defined  purpose ;  instruction  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  class ;  no  more 
attempted  than  can  be  thoroughly  comprehended ;  the  attention  and  intellectual 
activity  of  the  class  secured;  fullness  and  distinctness  of  vocallty.  Some  meth- 
ods should  be  inaugurated  to  further  stimulate  and  interest  the  people. 

Next  followed  the  consideration  of  **  Future  Plans,"  by  Prof.  Albert  S^lis- 
bury.  The  plan  inaugurated  three  years  ago  had  been  sufficiently  successful  to 
deserve  continued  support.  Whenever  a  new  course  should  be  needed,  its  oat- 
lines  in  any  one  branch  should  be  prepared  by  one  person,  with  the  subject  more 
fully  elaborated,  and  the  natural  order  followed.  The  institute  should  exercise 
more  immediate  control  over  the  work,  more  money  should  be  expended  in  se- 
curing a  corps  of  institute  lecturers,  and  the  coerced  attendance  of  teachers  upon 
institutes  seems  desirable. 

An  extended  discussion  followed  in  which  Messrs.  North,  Salisbury,  Albee» 
Graham,  and  Thayer  participated,  the  general  opinion  being  that  there  should  be 
a  thorough  preparation  of  the  daily  lessons  of  the  institute,  but  that  attention 
should  be  given  to  a  proper  way  of  preparing,  and  to  an  effort  to  consider  eveiy 
subject  in  its  broadest  relations.  i 

After  a  short  recess.  Prof.  J.  Q.  Emery  read  a  paper  on  reading,  urging  greater  | 

attention  to  analysis  of  thought  and  expression.  Next  Prof.  Salisbury  consid- 
ered the  function  of  Orthoepy  in  teaching  reading,  urging  its  importance,  in  that 
the  senses  of  the  race  as  they  grow  more  and  more  acute  will  make  severer  de- 
mands for  the  development  of  the  voice.  A  discusion  followed:  Supt  Whitford 
believed  the  management  of  inflections  to  be  a  very  important  matter  in  reading. 
Prof.  Westcott  would  give  less  attention  to  teaching  diacritical  marks,  and  more 
practice  in  the  actual  pronunciation  of  words  in  common  use.  Prof.  Graham 
said  that  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  our  reading  being  silent,  orthcepy  is  im- 
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portant  only  in  ascertaining  whether  the  pupil  has  attained  the  thought  and  can 
express  it 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  a  paper  on  '*  Functions  and  Forms  of 
Verbs,"  by  Prof.  A.  F.  North.  A  plea  was  made  for  the  rational  and  not  dog- 
matical teaching  of  Grammar;  the  English  language  is  not  fossilized,  but  is 
progressing  towards  simplicity;  the  advantage  of  the  English  verb  is  its  sim- 
plicity and  freedom  fVom  forms. 

Next  a  paper  was  read  on  "  Sentential  Analysis,"  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Maxson. 
Proper  analysis  necessitates  comprehension;  its  object  being  to  develope  the  fac- 
ulty of  discrimination  and  to  cultivate  this  faculty,  It  should  be  rigorously  logi- 
cal; the  proper  place  to  pursue  it  Is  in  connection  with  the  reading  lesson. 
Many  idiomatic  expressions  which  do  not  conform  to  the  general  laws  of  the  lan- 
guage were  considered,  many  of  which  have  no  place  In  class  work. 

Prof.  Westcott  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  Word  Analysis."  A  knowledge  of 
etymology  is  necessary  to  good  spelling,  a  knowledge  of  ancient  languages  Is 
helpful,  a  familiarity  with  the  rules  of  spelling  is  important;  no  one  has  any  ex- 
cuse for  poor  spelling;  a  persistent  daily  study  of  the  dictionary  will  make 
amends  for  lack  of  opportunities.  **  The  Means  and  Methods  for  Securing  Gtood 
Spellers,"  was  considered  by  Prof.  A._A.  Miller.  Two  results  are  desirable  — 
clearly-defined  and  lasting  impressions  In  the  mind,  and  the  ability  to  recall 
these  Impressions.    Some  admirable  rules  for  teaching  spelling  were  laid  down. 

Next  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer  presented  an  Exposition  of  the  Syllabus,  on  the  topic 
of  Arithmetic. 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  **  A  Course  of  Study 
for  our  Ungraded  Schools."  Supt.  Lunn  read  a  paper  on  "  Adaptation,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  paper  on  **  Introduction,"  by  Prof.  Graham.  An  extended  discussion 
followed,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Briggs,  Graham,  Lunn,  Stockwell,  Sprague, 
North,  Albee,  Chandler,  Reynolds,  Isham,  Misses  Hosford  and  Clapp,  and 
others,  in  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  grading  country  schools.  All  recog- 
nized the  need  of  such  a  course  of  study  for  securing  more  definite  work,  but  the 
outlines  should  be  more  specific;  while  continued  efibrt  should  be  made  in  this 
direction,  still  all  were  satisfied  that  years  would  be  required  for  the  perfection 

of  any  plan. 

Tuesday,  July  8, 1879. 

Meeting  opened  at  9,  A.  M.,  with  prayer  by  Pres.  Albee. 

Further  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  as  laid  down  in  the 
syllabus,  by  Prof.  Tbaj^er  and  Pres.  McGregor. 

Next  followed  a  paper  entitled  **  The  Teachers  Instructed  in  our  Institutes," 
by  Supt.  Whitford.  It  is  conceded  that  the  institute  Instruction  In  Wisconsin  Is 
not  surpassed,  but  more  stringent  regulations  seem  necessary  to  secure  a  gen- 
eral attendance.  Two  reasons  for  continuing  institute  work,  -^  the  Inconstancy 
of  teachers  In  the  work,  and  the  incapacity  of  Normal  Schools  to  train  all  who 
desire  to  teach.  The  chiefest  purpose  must  be  to  quicken  the  energies  of  our 
teachers,  to  train  minds  to  steady  and  constant  work;  only  fk-ee,  self  active,  and 
vigorous  movements  of  the  mind  will  effect  such  results.  Prof.  North  urged 
clearness  in  asking  questions  by  conductors ;  Mr.  Chandler  said  county  superin- 
tendents showed  too  much  indifference;  they  should  abide  with  the  institute. 
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Next  followed  a  veiy  thorough  exposition  of  the  syllabus  on  the  subject  of 
"  Geography,"  by  Pres.  D.  McGregor. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Button  then  took  up  the  subject  of  Penmanship,  claiming  that  the 
great  thing  to  be  secured  is  legibility ;  what  we  want  is  a  good  plain  hand.  Prot 
Johnson  thought  too  much  time  is  spent  in  analyzing  and  not  enough  in  prac- 
tice ;  Prof.  Anderson  would  give  a  drill  that  would  stand  by  the  pupil  in  his 
every  day  practice. 

In  the  afternoon,  Prof.  W.  S.Johnson  read  a  well  prepared  paper  on  Drawing; 
and  its  adaptation  to  common  school  work.  Free-hand  drawing  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  branches  required  for  a  second  grade  certificate.  Many  failures  \o 
secure  interest  in  this  branch  are  due  to  wrong  ideas  about  what  is  implied,  and 
lack  of  ability  to  accomplish  anything  definite.  A  discussion  followed,  en- 
gaged  in  by  Messrs.  Zimmermann,  Anderson,  and  Walker. 

Next  followed  a  class  drill  in  History  and  Civil  Government,  which  was  ably 
conducted  by  Prof.  Geo.  Beck. 

Carefully  prepared  papers  on  "School  Organization,"  by  Supt.  T.  C.  Richmond, 
and  "  School  Records,"  by  Prof.  I.  N.  Stewart,  were  read.  The  convention  then 
adjourned,  sine  die. 

W.  C.  WHITFORD,  Chairman, 

Fred.  W.  Isham,  Secretary, 

The  following  Institute  Conductors  were  present  during  the  session  of  the 
convention:  Robt.  Graham,  Albert  Salisbury,  J.  B.  Thayer,  A.  J.  Hutton,  D. 
McGregor,  W.  D.  Parker,  W.  A.  Walker,  B.  R.  Grogan,  W.  J.  Brier,  P.  E.  Skahea, 

B.  M.  Reynolds,  Hosea  Barnes,  Ed.  McLoughlin,  O.  S.  Westcott,  D.  H.  Flclt,  L 
N.  Stewart,  Fred.  W.  Isham,  Geo.  Skewes,  H.  D.  Maxson,  W.  S.  Johnson,  A.  A 
Miller,  S.  A.  Hooper,  C.  F.  Zimmermann,  J.  H.  Terry,  A.  F.  North,  J.  T.  Ludd.  J. 
Q.  Emery,  Henry  Jane,  T.  C.  Richmond,  Geo.  Beck,  Chas.  H.  Nye,  J.  M.  Raii^ 

C.  A.  Burlew,  T.  B.  Pray,  O.  B.  Wyman,  T.  F.  Frawley,  J.  H.  Gould,  A.  R 
Sprague,  and  Miss  Agnes  Hosford. 

Other  leading  teachers  and  school  ofiSccrs  were  present  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Conductors,  and  some  of  them  participated  in  the  discussions. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Session  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association,  Held  at  La  Crosse,  July  S-ll,  1879« 

Tuesday  Evenino,  July  8. 
Rev.  G.  P.  Nichols,  of  Milwaukee,  delivered  >  lecture  on  "  Ideal  Aims,"  l»- 
fore  the  Association,  at  the  Baptist  Church. 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  9. 

Pres.  Chandler  called  the  Association  to  order  at  9: 16,  and  Prof.  Blaisdcll,  of 
Beloit,  ofiered  prayer. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Joseph  W.  Losey,  Esq.,  mayor  of 
La  Crosse. 

The  President's  Address,  by  Hon.  W.  H.  ChandleTt  was  next  presented,  and 
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was  referred  to  ft  committee  coDsistiDg  of  Messrs.   James  MacAlister,  J.  Q. 
Emery,  and  T.  C.  Richmond,  for  distributing  to  sub-committees. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burton,  a  committee  of  seven  was  authorized  to  report  on 
the  value  of  the  Exhibitory  Department,  and  Messrs.  W.  D.  Parker,  J.  H.  Terry,  F. 
W.  Isham,  Miss  A.  Hosford,  D.  McGregor,  A.  J.  Hutton,  and  G.  W.  Foster,  were 
appointed  such  committee. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  actual  teachers  and  superintendents  present 
from  adjoining  States,  be  created  honorary  members  by  filing  their  names  with 
the  secretary. 

The  committee  on  Honorary  Members  was  appointed  as  follows:  Robert 
Graham,  B.  M.  Reynolds,  and  Alex.  Eerr. 

After  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  Supt.  C.  W.  Roby,  of  La  Crosse,  read  a  paper 
entitled  *'  An  Educational  Problem." 

He  was  followed  by  Miss  Emily  M.  B.  Felt,  of  Platteville,  who  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Teacher's  Duty  to  Himself." 

After  music  by  the  choir  the  Association  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Blaisdell,  of  Beloit,  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  '*  Relation*,  of  the 

Higher  to  the  Lower  Education,"  in  Germania  Hall. 

Thursday,  July  9. 

Thursday  was  passed  in  an  excursion  on  the  Steamer  Arkansas,  to  Winona, 
Minn.,  where  the  Association  was  received  and  entertained  by  the  citizens  of 
that  place. 

A  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  board  the  steamboat,  and  business 
transacted  as  follows : 

G.  S.  Albee,  J.  T.  Lunn,  and  Miss  A.  Hosford  were  appointed  a  committee  on 
resolutions. 

W.  H.  Beach,  A.  Thomas,  and  Miss  Betsey  M.  Clapp  were  named  as  the  com- 
mittee on  nominations. 

The  committee  on  President's  Address,  reported  that  they  had  distributed  it 
under  the  following  heads,  and  to  the  following  committees  to  report  on  the 
same: 

1.  "  Course  of  Study  for  Ungraded  Schools,"  —  Supt.  Whitford,  R.  Graham,  J. 
T.  Lunn,  M.  S.  Frawley,  and  Miss  Mary  Brandenburg. 

2.  "  Agitation  of  Popular  Education,"  —  D.  McGregor,  A.  F.  North,  and  A.  A. 
Miller. 

8.  "  Relations  of  Ungraded  Schools  to  the  High  Schools,"  —  R.  W.  Burton, 
T.  F.  Frawley,  and  Miss  A.  Hosford. 

4.  **  Relations  of  High  Schools  to  Collegiate  Education,"  —  W.  H.  Beach,  O. 
S.  Westcott,  and  I.  N.  Stewart 

6.  "  Kindergarten,"  — W.  H.  Richardson,  G.  S.  Albee,  and  Miss  S.  A,  Stewart. 

The  election  of  officers  was  made  the  special  order  for  8,  A.  M.,  Friday. 

Adjourned. 

Friday  Morning,  July  10. 
Called  to  order  at  8: 15. 

On  motion  of  T.  F.  Frawley,  the  special  order  of  this  morning,  the  election 
of  officers,  was  postponed  until  11  o'clock. 
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Pres.  Chandler  laid  before  the  Association  a  paper  from  Prof.  Thos.  W.  Chit- 
tenden, now  in  the  employ  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  entitled  "  School 
Hygiene."  By  vote  it  was  received,  and  its  publication  requested  in  the  Joua- 
KALOF  Education. 

Supt.  O.  B.  Wyman  read  a  paper  on  "  Compulsory  Education,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion. 

Supt  Whitford  said  tliat  there  is  quite  a  strong  sentiment  in  fayor  of  the  pres- 
ent law  among  the  people,  that  this  is  shown  by  the  articles  now  appearing  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  State.  The  bill  originated  with  the  business  men  of  the 
State,  not  with  the  teachers  and  school  officers.  The  question  is,  will  the  law  be 
enforced.  The  general  prediction  is  that  it  will  prove  a  dead  letter.  He  thinks 
the  chances  are  favorable  for  its  enforcement.  County  superintendents  have  a 
large  responsibility.  The  teachers  must  stand  firm.  The  effect  of  the  law  will 
be  largely  moral. 

Jamti  MacAlizUr  asked  what  are  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  what  the 
means  for  its  enforcement. 

BupU  (r^ma/»  explained  in  full  by  referring  to  the  statutes. 

A.  0.  Wright  asked  if  the  twelve  weeks  are  to  be  consecutive.  Answered :  It 
is  any  twelve  weeks  in  the  year. 

J,  N.  Stewart  said  the  law  was  so  vague  that  it  vrsfi  practically  a  nnllitj. 
He  asked  what  shall  be  done  with  these  pupils  when  they  do  come.  The  work 
of  teaching  the  absentees  will  be  largely  reformatory,  and  there  is  no  place  ia 
the  public  school  for  such  work. 

Mr.  MacAlister  asked  if  the  law  will  accomplish  the  desired  result  If  it 
will  be  enforced. 

Mr,  Wyman  said,  yes. 

Mr,  T,  F.  Fratoley  said  that  he  hoped  for  no  aid  from  politicians  or  business 
men.  Teachers  and  school  officers  must  do  the  work.  The  fact  that  the  baild- 
ings  are  erected  at  public  expense  is  no  reason  for  their  occupancy. 

Mr.  MncAlister  said  that  reformatory  schools  must  be  established. 

W.  A.  Walker  said  that  the  fact  that  the  law  permitted  children  to  attend  any 
school  would  defeat  its  purpose,  as  many  will  be  sent  to  schools  where  the  En- 
glish language  is  not  spoken.  The  pupils  should  be  sent  twelve  consecutive 
weeks. 

A  desultory  discussion  here  ensued. 

On  motion  of  J.  B.  Thayer,  the  President  appointed  a  committee  of  three,  con- 
sisting of  J.  B.  Thayer,  J.  Q.  Emery,  and  J.  S.  Dore.  to  collect  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  paper  and  report  at  the  winter  meeting. 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little,  Supt  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Janesville,  read  a 
paper  on  the  **  Education  of  the  Blind.'' 

Supt  Whitford,  being  called  upon,  pronounced  a  high  commendation  of  the 
Institute  at  Janesville,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Little,  its  former  and  its  present 
superintendents.  He  also  spoke  highly  of  the  work  done  in  the  school  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Delavan. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Eerr,  the  paper  of  Mrs.  Little  was  ordered  printed  ia 
pamphlet  form,  at  the  expense  of  the  Association,  for  circulation  in  this  asd 
other  States. 
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Prof.  Henry  Sabin,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  New  Education." 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Whitford,  Prof.  Sabin  was  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of 
his  paper  to  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal  of  EDUCATioir. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Beach,  of  Beloit,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Association. 

The  other  officers  were  elected  as  reported  by  the  committee  on  NominationSy 
as  follows: 

Vtee-Presidents  —  Albert  Salisbury,  C.  W.  Roby,  and  Miss  Anna  W.  Moody. 

Secretary — Fred.  W.  Isham,  Elkhom. 

Treasurer  —  H.  A.  Hobart,  Neenah. 

Counsellors —  W.  H.  Chandler,  Sun  Prairie;  R.  W.  Burton,  Janesville;  B.  R 
Grogan,  Elkhart  Lake ;  Alexander  Kerr,  Madison ;  and  W.  G.  Clough,  Portage 
City. 

The  committee  on  Honorary  Members  reported  the  following  names  for  en- 
rollment on  the  records  of  the  Association,  as  honorary  members : 

Prof.  C.  Whitman,  of  Red  Wing,  Prof.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  of  St.  Cloud,  and  Prof. 
O.M.  Lord,  of  Minnesota  City,  Minn.;  G.  P.  Randall,  of  Chicago;  Prof.  Jas. 
J.  Blaisdell,  Beloit;  Prof.  Henry  Sabin,  Clinton,  la.;  Jos.  W.  Losey,  Esq., 
Chas.  Seymour,  Esq.,  Alex.  McMillan,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Wendell  Anderson,  of  La 
Crosse;  Rev.  G.  P.  Nichols,  D.  D.,  Milwaukee;  Rev.  F.  T.  Lee,  Sparta;  Miss 
Emily  A.  Hayward,  Elgin,  III. ;  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little,  Janesville,  Wis. ;  Prof. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Thos.  Simpson,  Esq.,  and  Prof.  C.  A.  Morey,  Winona,  Minn. 

R  Graham,  Ohairman  Committee. 

Prof.  A.  O.  Wright  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  History." 
Mr.  Albee,  of  the  committee  on  Resolutions,  presented  the  following  report: 
Your  committee,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  express  our  grateful  appreciation  of 
all  the  favors  conferred  and  blessings  showered  upon  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation here  assembled,  offer  the  following:  , 

Resolved,  That  amid  all  the  munificent  hospitalities  extended  to  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association,  by  the  noble-hearted  people  of  our  State,  during  the  past 
quarter  century,  few  have  equaled  and  none  surpassed  those  of  the  open-handed, 
whole  souled  citizeris  of  La  Crosse. 

Resolved,  That  through  the  wise  and  considerate  forethought  and  unwearied 
efforts  of  the  Board  of  Education,  superintendent,  and  teachers  of  La  Crosse, 
every  facility  for  our  deliberation  has  been  afforded  and  every  need  anticipated. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  La  Crosse,  who  have  opened  their  homes  so  cor- 
dially to  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin,  will  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance,  not 
merely  for  the  acceptable  entertainment,  but  as  models  of  the  courtesy  which 
springs  from  generous  hearts. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  officers  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  of  Gkrmania  Hall, 
our  sincere  thanks  are  tendered  for  the  use  of  their  spacious  and  convenient 
edifices. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  under  deep  obligations  to  Prof.  Cleveland  and  the  Mus- 
ical Association  of  La  Crosse,  for  the  pleasing  variety  afforded  at  the  sessions  of 
our  meeting,  giving  surcease  (torn  care  and  lifting  our  hearts* in  harmony. 

Resolved,  That  words  cannot  express  the  half  we  felt  when,  to  all  this  thought- 
All  regard  and  unstinted  bounty,  manifest  in  so  many  ways,  the  insatiate  gener- 
osity of  La  Crosse,  under  the  imcomparable  leadership  of  Charles  Seymour,  in- 
sisted upon  piling  above  the  Pelion  of  its  dailv  manifestation,  an  Ossa  of  muni- 
ficence, in  the  beautiftil  form  of  a  giant  fyee-gift  excursion  up  the  grand  canyon 
of  the  Mississippi;  an  excursion  whose  accommodations,  like  the  liberality  of 
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its  projectors,  far  exceeded  the  needs  of  the  grateful  throng  which  gladly  in- 
creased its  debt  to  a  creditor  who  refuses  to  keep  accounts. 

Besolved,  That  for  all  these  manifestations  of  the  keen  sympathy  and  active 
interest  which  the  enterprising  people  of  La  Crosse  have  in  every  worthy  et 
fort  intended  to  purify  and  strengilien  the  the  life-growth  of  our  age,  we  would 
make  return  not  alone  in  the  expression  of  the  gratitude  that  fills  our  hearts, 
hut  we  pledge  our  lives  to  a  yet  deeper  and  less  selfish  devotion  to  the  noble 
ideals  of  character  building. 

Mesolved,  That  to  the  citizens  of  Wint>na,  and  especially  to  the  eminent  edu- 
cators and  officers  of  the  respective  educational  interest  of  Winona  and  of  Minne- 
sota, to  the  teachers  and  to  all  others  who  worked  so  hard  and  long  for  as, 
our  unbounded  and  heartfelt  thanks  are  deeply  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  for 
their  words  of  welcome  and  cheer,  free  rides,  and  elegant  and  unstinted  colla- 
tion for  six  hundred  hungry  Badgers. 

Mesohed,  That  to  all  Wisconsin  railways  without  exception,  to  the  Winona 
and  St.  Peter,  the  Southern  Minnesota,  the  Chicago,  Clinton,  Dubuqae  and 
Minnesota  railways,  to  the  Keokuk  Northern  Line  Packet  and  Diamond  Joe 
Line  companies,  and  to  the  hotels  of  La  Crosse,  our  thanks  are  hereby  tendered 
for  their  generosity  in  grau'ing  to  members  of  this  Association,  reduced  rates 
which  have  contributed  largely  to  the  success  (^f  this  session:  and  to  our  inde- 
fatigable railway  clerk  are  we  all,  iudivi  lualty  and  collectively,  indebted  for 
his  rare  ability  and  tact  in  placing  us  under  obligations  to  the  above  mentioned 
corporations  and  hostelries,  and  in  guarding  and  guiding  us  to  our  respective 
homes. 

Besolvedy  That  to  the  press  of  Wisconsin  and  that  of  adjacent  Western  8tat^ 
we  hereby  acknowledge  our  obligation  for  disseminating  notices  of  this  sessioD; 
hut  especially  to  the  press  of  La  Crosse,  are  we  grateful  for  prompt  and  extended 
reports  of  our  proceedings,  and  also  for  many  other  and  varied  acts  of  kind- 
ness. 

ReBolned,  That  to  Rev.  G.  P.  Nichols,  D.  D.,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Prof.  J.  J. 
Blaisdell,  D.  D.,  of  Beloit,  we  tender  our  thanks  and  appreciation  for  leciares  of 
thought,  culture,  and  usefulness;  and  to  Prof  Henry  Sabin,of  Clinton,  Iowa, for 
his  very  able  and  impressive  presentation  of  "The'New  Education." 

Resolved^  That  to  the  outgoing  officers  of  this  Association,  our  kindest  regards 
are  tendered  as  a  slight  return  ^>r  their  uniform  courtesy  and  efficient  discharge 
of  the  complex  duties  of  their  respective  positions. 

G.  S.  Albek, 

J.  T.  LUNN, 
AONES   HOSFORD, 

Committer, 

The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  % 
o^clock,  P.  M. 

Fbiday  Aftbbnooh. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  music  by  the  choir. 

A  letter  from  Gov.  Wm.  £.  Smith,  expressing  regrets  for  not  being  able  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  Association,  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

Pres.  W.  D.  Parker  read  a  paper  in  memoriam  of  Prof.  Stephen  H.  Carpenter^ 

Bupt.  W.  C.  Whitford  read  a  paper  in  memoriam  of  Hon.  W.  Starr,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  Normal  Regents. 

The  committee  on  Exhibitory  Department  was  granted  leave  to  report  at  the 
winter  session. 

The  sub-committees  on  President's  Address  on  the  snbjects  of  "Kindergarten,'* 
"  Agitation  of  Public  Education,"  and  '*  Relations  between  High  Schools  and 
Colleges,"  were  granted  leave  to  report  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Associatloo. 

8upt.  Whitford,  of  tha  Special  Committee  on  Coarse  of  Inatructlon  for  Un- 
graded Schools,  presented  their  report  as  follows: 
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Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  President's  address 
which  discusses  the  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools,  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows: 

They  endorse  most  heartily  the  statements  of  the  President  that  "  any  and  all 
attempts  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools  become  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  importance,  worthy  of  the  best  thought  and  effort  of  the  best 
minds.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  such  a  course  is  practicable,  desirable,  and 
imperatiyely  necessary  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  efficiency  and  economy  of 
our  schools  of  this  character." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Association  expressed  at  the  last  annual  ses* 
sion,  its  views  upon  the  pressing  needs  of  inaugurating  a  system  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  State.  A  tentative  course  of  study 
for  these  schools  received  at  that  time  the  approval  of  this  body.  At  the  last 
holiday  session,  the  Association  urged  the  revision  of  this  course  of  study  and 
its  speedy  introduction  into  our  schools. 

Through  other  means  has  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  State  been  called 
the  past  year  to  this  subject.  At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  conductors  of 
our  institutes,  as  well  as  at  their  meeting  a  year  ago,  the  necessity  of  using  this 
course  of  study,  especially  in  our  country  schools,  and  the  instrumentalities  for 
securing  its  introduction  into  these  schools,  were  most  carefully  considered.  No 
other  topic  elicited  more  earnest  thought  on  these  occasions.  The  Institute  Com- 
mittee of  the  Normal  School  Board  published  this  course  of  study  in  the  instl* 
tute  circulars  for  the  past  and  present  years,  and  distributed  thousands  of  copies 
of  these  circulars  among  the  county  superintendents  and  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  The  committee  directed  the  conductors  to  explain  the  features  of  this 
course  to  the  teachers  in  attendance  upon  their  institutes.  County  superinten- 
dents have  been  advised  to  encourage  their  teachers  to  use  this  or  a  similar 
course  in  their  schools.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation,  some  of  the  superinten- 
dents and  a  considerable  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  country  schools,  have  been 
testing  the  advantages  of  this  scheme,  and  with  excellent  results. 

Your  committee  would  urge  the  discussion  of  the  subject  during  the  com- 
ing year,  and  would  suggest  the  following  means  as  promoting  this  end : 

1.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  be  requested  to  prepare  and 
issue,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  circular  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  proposed  course  of  study  in  all  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  state,  ex- 
plaining  th6  different  portions  of  this  course,  and  suggesting  the  practical  means 
by  which  such  a  course  can  be  used  at  an  early  day  in  these  schools. 

2.  The  conductors  of  the  institutes  take  great  pains  at  the  next  series  of  their 
institutes  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools,  the 
-Qtility  of  this  scheme  and  the  methods  by  which  they  can  introduce  it  into  their 
Bchools. 

4.  The  county  superintendents  give  increased  attention  to  this  subject  in  their 
instructions  to  the  teachers  under  their  charge,  and  in  their  interviews  with  the 
members  of  the  school  boards.  On  them  more  than  on  any  other  agency  de- 
pends the  final  success  of  this  movement. 

4.  A  committee  of  five  appointed  by  the  president  of  this  Association,  be  au- 
thorized to  investigate  fhrther  this  subject,  especially  in  its  relations  to  the  pres- 
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ent  conditions  of  our  ungraded  schools,  and  the  progress  of  this  scheme  in  the 
State  during  the  next  six  months,  and  report  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  De- 
cember next.  Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  Whitpord, 
Robert  Graham, 

J.  T.  LUNK, 

M.  8.  Frawlet, 
Mart  Brandenbubo, 

Oommittm, 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  following  committee  appointed :    W.  C. 

Whitford,  Robert  Graham,  J.  S.  Dore,  T.  F.  Frawley,  and  Miss  Betsey  Clapp,  to 

consider  the  subject  recommended  in  the  report 
The  treasurer's  report  was  adopted  and  ordered  placed  on  file,  as  follows: 
The  treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  respectfully  submits  the 

following  report  of  the  receipts,  disbursements,  and  present  condition  of  the 

finances  of  this  Association,  for  the  year  ending  July  11, 1879: 

Dr. 

To  amount  received  of  ex-treasurer  J.  T.  Lunn,  July  18, 1878 $198  If 

Amount  realized  from  Geneva  excursion 10  00 

Annual  dues  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  members  of  $1  each. .     173  00 

Total  receipts $396  19 

Contra. 

By  expense  of  lectures S3  80 

Amount  paid  for  printing 140  58 

Expense  of  Exhibitory  Department : 28  70 

Expense  of  railway  clerk 17  14 

General  expense 6  10 

Cash  on  hand 109  99 

*•  

9338  U 

T.  F.  Fbawlet,  Treaturmr. 
»n,«  fol\o\»\nR wM^fo"  ^M  presented  by  W.  D.  Parker,  which  was  adopted: 
,    ^  muJ;  «h.  Rreb  atlve  Committee  of  the  Association  is  hereby  aotbor- 
wKeSeld  a  sum  annoa.V.v.  not  exceeding  |30.  in  publishing  and  mailing 

"^rSn  S^t-sTrr,hibit^  committee  were  re«.«d  U.  the 
Executive  Committee.       ^^^^  ,o  _ .    ^   >,^"T 

Adjourned.                                                    -^  H,  CHANDLER,  PreHauU. 
A-  A.  Mii-LiB,  Becr^ary. ^ 

OK  THE  bank  of  the  Nemaajln  river,  in  Douglas  county,  is  a  white  cedir. 
.nVral  trained  but  sound,  which  measures  nineteen  feet  four  inches  in  circo.- 
f  L  ?wo  feet  above  the  ground.  Ite  length  Is  estimated  to  be  seventy  feet; 
uTa^s^iteT.^  toii  peak.  «.dhasno  branches  below  forty  feet  ft«« 
the  ground. 
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SUMMER   AND  FALL  INSTITUTES. 


Place. 


Manitowoc 

Plymouth  . .      ... 
KewauDee......... 

Waatoma 

Chilton 

WestDepere 

Shawano 

"Wausau 

Oconto 

Marinette 

Omro 

Bturji^eon  Bay 

Elkborn 

Balem 

Waupaca 

Centralia 

Friendship 

Monroe 

West  Bend 

Clinton  ....  

Jefferson 

Port  Washington. . . . 

Watertown 

Rochester 

Wauwatosa 

Juneau 

Oak  Creek 

Boscobel 

Spring  Green 

Baraboo 

Cnippewa  Falls 

Bell  Center 

Middleton 

Mauston 

D>ir]ington 

Waukesha 

Dodgeville 

Bloomin^ton 

Westfieid 

Hudson 

Keillsville 

Arcadia 

Yiroqua 

West  Salem 

Barron 

Menoroonie 

Dorand ....«•• 

Augusta 

Osceola  Mills 

Alma 

Black  River  Falls  . . 


Time. 


W»k8 


Aug.  18 

Sept  1 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  23 

Oct.  6 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  25 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  25 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  25 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  22 

Oct.  6 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  25 

Aug.  25 

Aug.  25 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  6 

Aug.  4 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  25 

Sept.  1 

Sept  8 

Oct  13 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  18 

Sept  1 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  18 

Sept  1 

Aug.  11 

Aog.  18 

Sept.  1 

Sept  15 

Sept  20 

Oct  18 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  25 

Aug.  25 

Sept  1 

Sept  8 


2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Conductors. 


Robt.  Graham  and  W.  A.  Walker. 

R.  Graham,  B.  R.  Grogan  and  W.  J.  Brier. 

Robt  Graham. 

R'tbt  Graham  and  P.  £.  Skahen. 

Robt  Graham  and  P.  E.  Skahen. 

Hosca  Barns  and  W.  M.  Graham. 

Hosea  Barns. 

Hosea  Barns. 

L.  D.  Harvey  and  Ed.  McLoughlin. 

B.  R.  Grogan. 
Ed.  McLoughlin. 
W.  A.  Walker. 

A.  Salisbury  and  O.  S.  Westcott. 
A.  Salisbury  and  D.  H.  Flett 
A.  Salisbury  and  L.  L.  Wright 
A.  Salisbury. 

A.  Salisbury  and  Fred.  W.  Isham. 
N.  C.  Twining. 

C.  F.  Viebahn  and  Geo.  Skewes. 

S.  S.  Rock  wood  and  H.  D  Maxson. 

W.  S.  J  ohnson  and  A.  A.  Miller. 

S.  A.  Hooper  ank  C.  F.  Zimmermann. 

C.  F.  Viebahn. 

0.  S.  Westcott  and  Geo.  Skewes. 
A.  A..  Miller  and  J.  H.  Terry. 

1.  N.  Stewart 
A.  F.  North. 

A.  J.  Hutton  and  H.  D.  Maxson. 
A.  J.  Hutton  and  J.  T.  Lunn. 
A.  J.  Hutton  and  J.  T.  Lunn. 
A  J.  Hutton. 
A.  J.  Hutton  and  A.  F.  North. 

A.  J.  Hutton. 

J.  Q.  Emery  and  W.  S.  Johnson. 
J.  Q.  Emery  and  Henry  Jane. 
J.  Q.  Emery. 

D.  McGregor  and  T.  C.  Richmond. 
Geo.  Beck  and  Chas.  H.  Nye. 

J.  M.  Rait  and  C.  A.  Burlew. 

W.  D.  Parker. 

J.  B.  Thayer  and  T.  B.  Pray. 

J.  B.  Thayer  and  T.  B.  Pray. 

J.  B.  Thayer  and  O.  B.  Wyman. 

J.  B.  Thayer  and  J.  T.  Lunn. 

J.  B.  Thayer. 

I.  N.  Stewart  and  T.  F.  Frawlev. 

B.  M.  Reynolds  and  J.  H.  Gould. 
A.  R.  Sprague  and  Miss  A.  Hosford. 
O.  B.  Wymao. 

T.  F.  Frawley  and  T.  C.  Richmond. 
A.  R,  Sprafi^ue  and  S.  A.  Hooper. 


Madison,  Wis.,  July  14, 1879. 


W.  C.  WHITFORD, 
W.  H.  CHANDLER, 
W.  E.  SMITH. 

Institute  Oommittes. 


n 
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EDITORIAL. 


Thb  AK17UAL  Meeting  of  the  Institute  conductors  at  La  Crosse,  the  second 
week  in  July,  was  both  instructive  and  satisfactory.  The  papers  read  aod  the 
discussions  following  them  occupied\two  days  and  an  evening.  TheattendU 
ance  was  large,  ranging  at  each  session  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons.  Besides  the  conductors,  other  leading  teachers  in  the  state  pariid' 
pated  in  the  exercises.  Every  topic  assigned  on  the  programme  was  presented 
generally  in  a  brief,  thoughtful,  and  vigorous  paper.  All  the  remarks  oneadi 
topic  were  animated,  pointed,  and  courteous.  Incorrect  views  were  met  with 
prompt  denial  and  the  reasons  therefor.  The  leading  subjects  embraced  in  the 
syllabus  for  Institute  work  this  year,  passed  under  review;  and  their  salient 
points  were  carefliUy  examined,  and  impressed  with  great  clearness  upon  the 
minds  of  all  present.  The  character  of  the  instruction  given  the  past  two  or 
three  years  in  the  Institutes,  the  different  classes  of  teachers  in  attendance  upon 
these  institutes,  and  the  future  plans  and  methods  of  work,  were  all  discnsied 
with  candor  and  just  discrimination.  The  meeting  was  engaged  an  evening 
and  a  portion  of  an  afterDOOU  in  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  better  organ* 
ization  and  management  of  our  country  schools,  and  of  the  relations  of  thii 
subject  to  the  institute  work.  The  main  features  discussed  are  the  adaptation 
and  introduction  of  a  course  of  study  for  our  ungraded  schools,  and  the 
changes  in  the  operations  of  these  schools  demanded  by  this  course.  The  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  the  conductors  should  fally  explain  this  movement  h 
all  the  institutes  held  this  summer  and  fall,  and  urge  the  teachers  and  conntj 
superintendents  throughout  the  State  to  give  it  practical  effect  in  their  schools. 


The  four  leading  condtjctors  of  our  institutes  held  a  meeting  at  La  Crosie, 
in  connection  with  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  and  divided  among  them- 
selves the  preparation  of  the  subjects  to  be  embraced  in  the  institute  syllabus 
for  the  next  three  years.  They  propose  to  hold  a  session  for  one  day  with  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  and  discuss  their  scheme  in  all  its 
parts.  Tbis  course  will  enable  each  conductor  to  understand  and  use  more 
efficiently  the  outlines  of  work  furnished  by  the  others.  Ko  other  bodj  of 
teachers  in  the  State  exhibit  greater  zeal,  carefulness,  and  intelligence,  in  pro- 
moting the  valuable  interests  committed  to  their  charge. 


The  Board  of  Normal  Regents  elected,  at  their  annual  meeting  last  month, 
Prof.  A.  J.  Button  the  conductor  of  Institutes  for  the  Platteville  Normtl 
School.  He  fills  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Prof.  D.  McGregor 
to  the  presidency  of  that  school.  Prof.  Hutton  is  a  graduate  of  the  Platteville 
School,  and  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  as  the  principal  of  a  high 
school  in  the  city  of  Eau  Claire.    He  has  given  instruction  for  some  time  in 
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our  institutes.  As  a  teacher  and  a  conductor  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  yig- 
orous,  direct,  well-informed,  discrete,  and  popular.  Many  of  the  old  graduates 
of  the  Platteville  School,  and  other  prominent  teachers  in  the  State,  united  in 
petitioning  members  of  the  Board  to  appoint  Prof.  Huiton  to  this  position. 


Wr  expect  quite  a  large  attendance  of  applicants  for  State  certificates,  at  the 
examination  held  at  Madison  the  second  week  in  this  month.  Several  of  those 
who  did  not  complete  their  work  la^t  year  intend  to  be  present  A  few  from 
adjoining  States  will  appear  among  the  candidates.  Some  of  the  principals  in 
•charge  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  not  graduates  of  our  Normal 
Schools  and  State  University,  desire  to  gain  the  honor  of  holding  the  unlimited 
fitate  certificate.  The  Board  of  Examiners  are  deservedly  popular  for  their 
-efficiency  and  courtesy  in  this  work. 


Amonq  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  which  appear 
•in  this  number,  will  be  found  the  brief  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Course 
of  Study  for  the  Ungraded  Schools.  Rarely  has  any  other  feature  of  public  in* 
struction  ever  made  so  rapid  progress  in  such  brief  time  as  this  has  since  it  was 
^fore  the  people.  It  has  come  to  be  an  absorbing  topic  in  all  our  general  edu* 
cational  gatherings.  The  main  points  in  this  course  are  accepted  by  all,  the 
differences  of  opinion  exist  in  reference  to  its  details  and  the  best  methods  for 
securing  its  adoption.  As  usual,  some  are  impatient  at  the  seeming  delays  and 
needful  caution  employed  in  establishing  so  lar^ce  a  movement.  They  should 
remember  that  it  has  taken  twenty. five  years  to  introduce  the  present  system  of 
graded  schools,  and  this  under  much  more  favorable  conditions. 

The  State  Superintendent  has,  during  the  past  year,  reflected  more  upon  this 
eobject  than  any  other  coming  to  his  attention.  He  has  presented  in  that  time, 
its  principal  points  in  at  least  thirty  public  addresses.  He  has  written  a  large 
number  of  letters  to  teachers  and  county  superintendents,  explaining  the  course 
and  urging  its  Introduction  into  our  country  schools.  He  has  visited  some  of 
our  most  experienced  and  intelligent  superintendents,  and  examined  with  them 
the  items  of  the  course,  and  studied  under  their  guidance  the  practical  means 
to  secure  its  adoption.  He  has  corresponded  with  prominent  school  officers  out 
of  the  state,  who  have  attempted  to  place  in  operation  similar  schemes  in  their 
own  schools.  He  has  made  already  considerable  preparation  for  issuing  a  cir- 
cular such  as  is  described  in  this  report  of  the  committee.  In  no  other  enter- 
prise connected  with  general  education  in  the  state  is  he  so  deeply  interested. 
The  key  note  of  his  administration  was  sounded  at  its  opening,  —  the  best  im- 
provement of  our  ungraded  or  rnral  schools.  He  conceives  tliat  the  modifica- 
tions in  our  school  work  required  by  the  use  of  this  course  of  study,  will  sup* 
ply  a  considerable  portion  of  this  needed  improvement. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  subject  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  the 
•conductors  of  the  forth-coming  series  of  institutes.  The  State  Teache  s*  Asso- 
•ciation  urged  at  its  last  session  that  they  take  great  pains  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools,  the  utility  of  this  scheme  and  the 
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methods  by  which  they  can  introduce  it  into  their  schools.  The  county  snper- 
intendents  will  give  this  subject  more  careful  consideration  the  coming  year. 
Some  of  them  have  already  studied  it  in  its  details,  and  are  ready  to  labor  for  its 
introduction  at  the  opening  of  their  schools  this  fall.  It  will  increase,  withont 
doubt,  their  responsibility  and  their  work.  But  the  greater  progress  which  Iheir 
schools  will  make  in  time,  under  such  a  scheme,  must  induce  theai  to  perform 
this  work  cheerfully,  and  to  sustain  it  constantly  by  their  influence. 


No  MORE  spirited  and  profitable  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
elation  has  ever  been  held,  than  the  one  which  convened  at  La  Crosse  the  sec- 
ond week  in  July.  Larger  attendance  of  teachers  and  school  officers  we  have 
seen  on  a  few  other  annual  meetings  of  this  t>ody.  But  in  our  opinion  it  sur- 
passed all  others  in  enthusiasm,  generous  feeling,  practical  work,  and  helpfuU 
nesB  to  the  teachers.  All  things  conspired  to  make  the  meeting  satisfactory. 
All  departments  of  our  educational  operations  were  represented  by  the  mem- 
bers. La  Crosse  gave  the  association  a  most  royal  reception.  The  rooms  of  the 
High  School  building  were  devoted  to  its  use.  We  have  seen  no  finer  audience 
room  in  any  other  High  School  building  in  the  state.  The  rooms  for  the  Gram- 
mar  Department  in  this  building  proved  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the 
Ezhibitory  Department.  The  Board  of  Education,  with  the  City  Superintendent, 
and  the  people  generally  throughout  the  city,  exerted  themselves  to  furnish 
every  accommodation  which  the  teachers  needed.  The  daily  press  gave  full 
and  satisfactory  reports  of  the  exercises.  The  exhibition  of  the  school  work 
attracted  great  attention.  It  was  the  result  of  much  labor,  and  as  a  feature  of 
the  association  will  long  be  remembered.  The  papers  read  before  the  associa- 
tion were,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  well  prepared,  and  were  presented  with  com- 
mendable force  and  gracefulness.  .The  only  regret  we  heard  expressed,  was  that 
more  time  could  not  be  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  topics  intro- 
duced by  the  papers  and  the  reports.  The  utmost  harmony  prevailed  in  all  the 
proceedings,  and  this  was  fully  shown  in  the  almost  unanimous  election,  on  the 
first  ballot,  of  the  next  president  of  the  association. 


The  Exbibitory  Department  of  the  Association  was  so  creditable  that  we  de- 
sire to  publish  a  detailed  account  of  it.  We  shall  have  to  wait  for  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  this  Department  to  furnish  such  information  as  we  need  for 
the  article.  This  report  will  be  presented  at  the  holiday  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  we  shall  publish  in  the  next  number  of  the  Joubkai« 
an  article  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Chronicle^  at  La  Crosse,  during 
the  late  session  of  that  body. 


The  ExcimsiON  of  the  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  a 
I>ortion  of  the  citizens  of  La  Crosse,  on  Thursday,  during  the  meeting  of  that 
body,  is  an  occasion  which  will  not  soon  be  forj^otten.  The  expense  of  it 
borne  by  the  open-handed  people  of  that  city,  and  the  entire  management 
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in  the  hands  of  Charles  Seymour,  Esq.    Those  who  participated  in  it  express, 
without  an  exception,  the  opinion  that  the  arrangements  were  complete  in  every 
particular.    The  day  was  oppressively  hot  and  the  ride  on  the  Mississippi  river 
was  really  cDJoyable.    On  the  steamboat  the  freest  opportunity  was  given  for  visit, 
^ng.    Excellent  music  was  furnished  at  intervals  by  a  band  Arom  La  Crosse  and 
by  a  company  of  Scandinavian  gentlemen  with  well-trained  voices.    Nowhere 
on  the  river  is  the  scenery  said  to  be  more  magniticent  than  between  La  Crosse 
and  Winona.    At  the  latter  city  the  excursionists  were  received  by  the  citizens 
with  the  most  cordial  hospitality.    A  bountiful  dinner  was  furnished  at  the 
Normal  School  bifilding  in  that  city,  and  toasts  and  speeches  were  presented,: 
expressive  of  the  best  sentiments  and  the  most  earnest  interest  in  the  cause  of 
]>opular  education.    The  effect  was  a  manifestation  of  the  hearty  fellowship 
which  exists  between  the  educators  of  the  two  states.    The  hospitable  and  enter- 
prising people  of  Winona  have  laid  the  teachers  of  our  state  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  them,  which  they  may,  some  time,  have  an  opportunity  to  discharge. 


Thouoh  the  State  Univebsitt  was  materially  crippled  last  year  by  the 
death  of  two  ot  its  prominent  professors,  yet  the  examinations  at  the  close  of 
the  Sprini{  Term  and  the  exercises  on  Commencement  Day  showed  that  exceed- 
ingly earnest  and  thorough  work  had  been  done  by  both  the  faculty  and  the 
students  during  the  whole  year.  The  friends  of  the  University  felt  the  live* 
liest  satisfaction  in  all  the  exercises  which  they  witnessed.  A  most  efficient 
committee  of  visitors  were  present  for  a  week  before  the  commencement,  and 
submitted  an  able  report  of  their  labors.  It  abounds  in  excellent  suggestions, 
which  the  Regents  and  the  Faculty  of  the  University  will  doubtless  adopt  in 
the  main.  They  found  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  amount  and  variety  of 
apparatus  for  the  physical  sciences,  of  books  for  the  library,  and  ^of  illustra- 
tions for  the  study  of  the  ancient  langauges  and  literature. 


The  State  Univebsitt  has  adopted  some  new  arrangements  in  reference  to 
the  courses  of  study.  In  a  circular  it  says  that  it  offers  **  a  wider  range  of  studies 
than  heretofore,  and  also  opportunity  for  more  extended  study  in  the  several 
branches.*'  This  is  effected  by  selecting  a  less  number  of  studies  which  each, 
student  is  required  to  pursue  each  term,  and  then  supplying  a  larger  number 
firom  which  he  may  choose  such  subjects  as  he  may  desire  to  investigate.  This 
gives  each  one  an  opportunity  to  study  in  special  lines,  if  he  is  inclined  to  do 
so,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  bis  University  career. 


The  examination  of  the  graduates  in  the  two  years'  course  in  our  Normal 
Schools  this  year,  has  raised  the  question  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  examin- 
ers, whether  this  course  is  really  profitable  to  the  students  themselves,  and 
desirable  on  the  part  of  the  schools.  The  work  done  in  that  time  is  so  insuffi- 
cient in  preparing  teachers  for  our  public  schools,  that  the  conviction  is  slowly 
being  reached  by  some  that  the  course  had  better  be  abolished ;  and  nothing; 
but  the  fuller  course  be  sustained  in  these  Schools. 
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The  Normal  Regents  adopted,  at  their  annual  seEsion  in  July,  a  full  series  of 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  teachers  and  students  in  the  schools  under 
'their  charge.  Many  of  these  have  been  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the 
Board  in  the  management  of  these  schools  in  the  past  six  years.  A  rule  was 
adopted  that  no  student  in  these  schools  should  be  compelled  to  attend  any  re- 
ligious exercises  at  the  opening  of  the  daily  sessions,  or  at  any  other  time.  He 
is  to  be  allowed  the  fullest  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  his  wishes,  or  in  following 
the  convictions  of  his  conscience,  in  respect  to  listening  to  the  reading  of  the 
scriptures,  the  singing  of  devotional  hymns,  and  the  offering  of  prayer  in  the 
schools.  

The  courses  of  study  in  our  Normal  Schools  were  revised  by  the  presidents 
of  these  schools  last  month ;  and  their  revision  was  adopted  in  the  main  by  the 
Normal  Regents,  at  their  last  annual  meeting.  A  few  studies  before  required 
or  made  optional,  were  dropped.  Among  these  are  Greek,  trigonometry,  and 
:astronomy.  Tbe  students  in  the  fuller  course  can  elect  between  eighty  weeks 
in  Latin,  and  the  same  time  in  advanced  studies  in  the  English  language  and 
literature.  

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  to 

see  what  impression  their  meeting  at  La  Crosse  made  upon  our  visitors  from 

MlDuesota.    The  Winona  Republican,  contains  an  article  on  the  Association,  and 

we  clipl  from  it  the  following  paragraph: 

The  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association  at  La  Crosse  was  a  great 
success.  B  tween  three  and  four  hundred  bona  fide  teachers  and  educatiootl 
men  were  present,  and  the  interest  and  zeal  which  have  always  chifracterized 
these  meetini;s  in  Wisconsin  were  maintained  to  the  end.  An  exhibition  de- 
partment, in  which  some  of  the  actual  work  from  every  grade  was  systematically 
arrangdfor  comparison,  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  meeting.  The  con  lac- 
tors  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institutes  held  several  special  meetings  to  discuss 
plans  and  determine  a  schedule  of  work  for  the  futui  e.  The  sessions  of  the  gen- 
eral association  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  practical  questions  pertaining 
to  the  condition  and  needs  of  educational  work  in  the  state.  The  discussioiu 
poss'ssed  dignity  and  character,  and  the  conclusions  will  carry  with  them 
weight  and  influence.  For  twenty  years  legislation  pertaining  to  education  la 
Wisconsin  has  been  molded  by  the  members  ( f  this  association.  Time  and 
aeain  they  have  carried  important  measures,  and  in  at  least  two  instances  tbef 
have  defeated  bills  which  were  directly  agair  st  the  well  beine  of  the  schools. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  strength  in  union,  of  success  from  consolidated  effort 


The  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  as  our  readers  know,  is  lo- 
cated atDelavan,but  it  should  be  more  generally  known  that  the  State,  by  appro- 
priation of  public  funds,  has  made  ample  provision  for  the  care  and  education 
of  all  youth  of  the  State,  who,  on  account  of  defective  hearing,  cannot  receits 
instruction  in  the  Common  Schools.    Both  the  Sign  and  Articulation  methods 

are  employed.  In  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  study,  there  are  facilit'es  for 
learning  Cabinet-making,  Shoe-makinir,  1'ypesetting,  and  all  varieties  of 
Needle- work  aod  House-work.  No  charges  are  made.  Parents  are  expected, 
if  able,  to  clothe  their  children,  and  pay  one-half  railroad  fare  to  and  from  tliA 
Institution.  The  session  opens  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  closes 
the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  For  any  further  particulars,  address  W.  fl.  Do- 
Hotte,  Superintendent,  at  Delavan. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


History  of  the  Discovery  of  Wisconsin  in  1689.  With  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
John  Nicolet,  the  discoverer,  by  C.  W.  Buttebfield  author  of  **  Orawfoid*8 
CampaigQ  /kgainst  Sandusky.*'  *'  Historv  of  Wiscoosin/*  in  Historical  Atlas  of 
the  State.  "  Vhe  Washington-Crawford  Letters  "  *'  History  of  the  Uoiversity 
of  WiscoDsin,"  etc.    Madison,  Wis.:  John  fi.  Heim  &  Company. 

This  interesting  narrative  may  be  regarded  as  the  opening  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  the  west  It  contains  a  brief  account  not  only  of  the  discovery  of  the 
region  now  constituting  Wisconsin,  but  of  the  most  important  events  leadlnic 
thereto.  A  short  sketch  also  of  the  discoverer  is  given,  which  recites  a  few  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  previous  to  his  Journey  into  the  then  far  western 
wilds,  and  another  recounting  his  subsequent  career  and  death.  This  little  book 
will  doubtess  have  a  large  sale. 

The  Teacher*s  Examiner.  Giving  a  general  review  of  the  Common  and  High 
School  studies,  to  assist  in  preparing  the  student  for  the  higher  grades  of 
study.  By  Albert  H.  Thompson.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Davenport,  Iowa:    Egbert,  Fldlar  &  Chambers.    362  pp.    12mo. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is,  first,  a  series  of  questions  on  each  subject,  from  two 

to  five  hundred  in  number,  immediately  followed  by  answers.    For  those  who 

would  find  such  a  book  useful,  this  is  very  complete  and  copious,  as  far  as  it 

goes.    The  subjects  embraced  are  Geography,  Civil  Government,  Grammar, 

History,  Reading,  Physiology,  Orthography,  Physical  Geography,  Arithmetic, 

Writing,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy,  with  a  short  sketch  of  American 

literature.    See  the  advertisement 


NOTES. 


Ant  one  bavins:  an  April  or  May  number  of 
tbe  Journal,  and  not  caring  to  preserve  It, 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  It  to  ns. 

Ant  school  board  wUhlng  to  get  some  desks 
and  seats  at  a  bargain,  will  do  well  to  corre- 
spond with  Mr.  Dean,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  University  Regents.  See  his  advertise- 
ment on  second  page  of  cover. 

NicoDBXua  &  CoNovEB^s  large  fine  wall  map 
of  Wisconsin,  is  sold  to  school  districts  in  the 
State,  at  the  very  low  price  of  $4.00  a  copy. 
These  maps  may  be  obtained  from  the  State 
Superintendent,  also  a  blank  form  for  appli- 
cation. 

In  order  to  give  room  for  utterances  and 
doings  at  La  Crosse,  the  monthly  installments 
of  **  Entomology  in  Common  Schools  ^^  and 
"Sketches  of  the  University;^'  also  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Prof.  Chittenden's  paper  on 
School  Baildings,  are  laid  over. 


Wb  are  pleased  to  team  that  the  "  Sketchei^ 
of  the  University,  Historical  and  Biographi- 
cal," which  have  appeared  in  the  University 
Pr«$t^  and  to  some  extent  in  oar  pages,  have 
been  completed,  and  collected  in  book  form, 
and  are  now  ready  for  sale.  The  work  must 
have  a  large  circulation. 

Prof.  C.  M.  Gatbb  remains  another  year  at 
Wanpaca,  in  charge  of  the  Uigh  School. 

Prof.  Robert  Graham  has  been  appointed 
as  one  of  the  visitors  at  the  State  University 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  nigh  School  of  Sparta  was  represented 
last  year  by  twelve  students  in  attendance  at 
the  State  University. 

SUPT.  SnAW  was  recently  appointed  the 
superintendent  of  the  public  (schools  of  Mad- 
ison for  another  year  by  the  unaulmons  action 
of  its  Board  of  £dacation. 
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Hr.  T.  W.  Hubbard,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  pablic  schools  of 
Kenosha  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Thb  Fort  Atkinson  High  School  closed  June 
18th,  graduating  a  class  of  fifteen,  one  of  whom 
had  not  lost  a  day  in  foor  years  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

Thb  Bay  View  High  School  graduated  a 
class  of  seven  pupils,  Jane  28th.  The  closing 
address  was  made  by  the  principal.  Prof. 
Lewis  Funk. 

T.  C.  Richmond,  the  efficient  superintend- 
ent of  Green  County,  has  been  engaged  the 
coming  year  as  the  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Brodhead. 

PRor.  J.  T.  LovEWELL,  known  to  many 
teachers  in  this  State,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Washburn 
College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Prof.  A.  R.  Spraoue,  who  has  had  the 
charge  of  the  Evansville  High  School  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  been  engaged  next  year 
as  the  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Black 
River  Falls. 

The  Whitewater  RfgUUr  says: 

Prof.  Salisbury  is  publishing  a  volume  on 
Orthoepy.  Austin  Cravath  is  making  the  cuts 
with  which  it  is  illustrated,  and  is  doing  ad- 
mirable work. 

Prof.  P.  B.  Secor  has  been  re-elected  the 
principal  of  the  High  School  at  Chippewa 
Falls  for  the  next  year,  with  Mrs.  T.  T.  Peck 
for  the  first  assistant,  and  Miss  Ida  Pound  for 
the  second  assistant. 

Prop.  Jas.  Bainard,  who  has  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Oshkosh  for  the  past  five 
years,  takes  the  charge  of  the  Fourth  Ward 
school  of  that  city  next  year.  He  was  the 
principal  of  the  Third  Ward  school  last  year. 

Prof.  Hbnrt  Sabik,  Clinton,  Iowa,  who 
read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  New  Education 
before  the  State  Teachers'  Associntion  last 
month,  writes:  "My  visit  to  La  Crosse  has 
left  very  pleasant  impressions  concerning 
Wisconsin  teachers.'' 

TaB  Michigan  University  has  created  a  new 
^^  chair  — that  of  "The  History,  Theory,  and 
,  Art  of  Education."  W.  H.  Payne,  superln- 
1  t«ndent  of  schools  at  Adrian,  has  be^n  elected 
first  professor.  Shall  we  not  have  a  similar 
>v chair  in  our  State  University? 

/  LxTcius  Heritaob,  a  graduate  of  Milton 
College,  and  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years 
a  student  in  the  universities  of  Germany,  has 
been  chosen  an  Instructor  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  the  State  University.  His  many 
friends  will  rejoice  In  his  success. 


The  High  School  of  Manitowoc,  North  Side, 
hold  its  closing  exercises  July  1st.  The  As- 
sembly hall  was  finely  decorated.  A  large 
audience  greeted  the  graduating  cla^s,  which 
numbered  three  gentlemen  and  five  ladies. 
The  youngest  in  the  class  was  the  valedic- 
torian. 

Tre  meeting  of  the  Institute  condueton  at 
Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  the  first  week  in  July,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  very  interesting  occasion. 
Prof.  Graham  occupied  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  in  discussing  institute  work.  We 
hope  to  receive  further  particulars  of  the 
meeting. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Jonbs,  who  has  been  the  eduea-  v 
tional  editor  of  the  Chicago  EtfTiing  Journal  i 
for  the  past  year,  has  been  engaged  to  fill  ths 
same  position  on  the  InUr-Ocean.    His  ool*   . 
umns  ftirnish  the  freshest  news  from  all  per-  j 
tions  of  the  country. 

Miss  Rose  C.  Swart,  formerly  teacher  of 
Geography  in  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School, 
has  been  engaged  for  the  next  year  by  Prol 
Fogg,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  his  private  school 
in  that  city.  A  larger  salary  is  paid  her  in  her 
new  position.  We  regret  to  lose  her  from  our 
state  and  trom  our  Normal  Schools. 

Prof.  Thater  and  wife,  and  Prof.  Emery 
and  wife,  spend  a  portion  of  the  anmmer  at 
Lake  Superior,  near  Ashland.  Prof.  Salisbniy 
and  family  rusticate  at  Geneva  Lake.  Snpt 
Shaw,  of  Madison,  is  on  his  farm  in  Marinette 
County.  Pros.  Bascom  and  family  are  at 
their  old  home  in  WiUiamstown,  Mass. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  northwest  portioa 
of  Chippewa  County,  we  found  some  excellent 
country  schools  in  that  comparatively  newly 
settled  region.  The  teachers  and  pupils  of 
these  schools  were  as  bright  and  active,  and 
were  doing  as  good  work  as  those  in  ths 
schools  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

On  the  steamboat  Arkansas,  on  the  reton 
of  the  excursion  of  the  teachers  of  the  State 
Association  from  Winona,  Minn.,  Thursdaf* 
July  10th,  thlrty-Rlx  graduates  of  the  State 
University  met  by  themselves  and  relttsd 
some  of  their  experiences  since  they  left  dis 
institution.  It  was  a  very  agreeable  gathoisg. 

Mb.  J.  B.  Estbb  goes  from  Edgerton  t» 
Howard,  111.,  next  year;  Mr.  H.  D.  Klnn^, 
from  Wonewoc  to  Mszomanie;  Prof.  J.  H- 
Ralt,  from  Brodhead  to  Two  Rivers,  Prof.  A. 
A.  Spencer,  from  Omro  to  Third  Ward  school 
at  0«>hkosh;  C.  L.  Powers,  firom  Two  Rivers 
to  Hartford;  Prof.  J.  K.  McGregor,  from 
Stevens  Point  to  Eau  Claire;  and  Prof.  H.  W. 
Rood,  from  Pewaukee  to  Omro. 
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^  Pbofessor  Beach,  the  recently  elected 
President  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers' 
Association,  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, New  York.  He  served  faithfully  in  the 
army  for  the  presenration  of  the  Union.  He 
was  principal  of  the  High  School,  Dabnqne, 
Iowa,  for  several  years,  and  is  now  principal 
of  the  High  School  at  Beloit,  Wis. 

CoMOBSse  has  made  no  appropriation  for 
the  payment  of  freight  upon  goods  sent  to  the 
Aascralian  exhibition  for  the  next  year,  and 
each  exhibitor  will  have  to  bear  the  fall  ex- 
penses in  sending  his  materials.  Neither  does 
the  government  assign  any  vessels  for  their 
transpo.  tation.  In  all  probability  none  of  the 
states  will  send  any  school  work  to  this  ex- 
hibition. 

SuPBBiNTBKDENT  D.  D.  Pabsons,  Rlchlaud 

I  Coanty,says: 

The  compulsory 'attendance  law  Is  already 
in  successtul  operation  in  some  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  conn  y.  The  children  of  the  re- 
quired age  are  all  attending  school,  supposing 
the  law  to  be  in  operation.  The  people  are 
geneially  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  prospect  is 
that  It  will  be  rigidiv  enforced  in  most  of  the 
school  districts.  We  hope  teachers  will  in- 
terest themselves,  before  the  annual  meeting 
in  making  Lhe  provisions  of  the  law  known, 
«nd  in  creating  a  healthy  feeling  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Shawano  Journal  is  responsible  for 
the  following  touching  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation : 

The  June  number  of  the  periodical  whose 
title  is  given  above,  lies  before  us  and  is 
creditable  to  the  state,  as  well  as  its  editors, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
his  assistant.  It  has  valuable  articles  on 
Primary  Resding,  Etymology  in  the  Public 
Schools  and  various  other  interesting  themes, 
beside,  correspondence,  educatioual  notes,  and 
"book  notices.  It  is  published  monthly,  at  one 
dollar  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 

The  school  district  in  the  village  of  River 
Falls  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution  at  the  annual  meeting  the  second 
Monday  evening  in  July: 

Besolvefl,  That  the  District  Board  be  author- 
ized to  purchase  text- books  fot  the  whole 
school,  snd  to  lend  them  to  the  pupils,  either 
free  or  for  a  small  rental :  and  thai  pupils  be 
held  responsible  for  injury  to  the  books. 

On  motion,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  was  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  above  resolution. 

Pbot.  Theodore  Bernhard,  who  was  the 
principal  of  the  High  School  at  Watertown  for 
twenty  years,  died  of  consumption  in  the 
midst  of  his  labors  at  his  own  residence,  Juno 
S7th  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  hon- 
ored by  his  fellow  citizens  with  a  seat  one 
term  in  the  Assembly.  He  came  from  Ger- 
many over  twenty-five  years  ago  with  a  large 
number  of  his  countrymen,  who  sought  refuge 
At  the  time  in  the  United  States.    His  work 


in  the  public  schools  of  Watertown  has  been 
of  a  high  character. 

E.  Steiqer,  25  Park  Place,  New  York,  wHI 
soon  publish  his  Year  Book  of  Education  for 
187tf.  It  is  the  second  annual  supplement  to 
his  Cyclopeedia  of  Education,  issued  in  1877. 
No  similar  works  of  equal  merit  have  ever  been 
prepared  in  this  country-  This  new  volume 
contains  the  most  recent  information  on  edu- 
cational matters.  It  is  larger  than  the  issue 
of  last  year,  and  is  sold  at  the  very  low  prices, 
in  limp  cloth,  11.50;  in  cloth,  beveled  boards, 
$S.OO.  It  will  be  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of 
price. 

The  Dunn  County  Newt  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: 

An  examination  of  the  report  of  Prof.  In- 
galls  in  another  column  will  impress  the 
reader  with  the  fact  that  our  village  schools 
close  the  year  in  most  excellent  condition. 
During  the  three  years  he  has  been  in  charge 
the  results  must  be  regarded  as  gratilyins  to 

rnpils,  parents,  and  teachers.  Certainly,  Mr. 
ugalls  and  his  accomplished  assistants  have 
done  iheir  work  faithfully  and  well.  In  the 
last  three  years  forty-four  of  the  pupils  have 
fitted  themselves  for  teachers,  and  five  have 
prepared  for  college.  Few  districts  in  the 
state  can  make  a  better  exhibit. 

A  RECENT  circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington  contains  the  address  of 
Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  the  superintendent 
of  Uie  United  Sutes  Educational  Exhibit  at 
Paris  last  year.  This  address  was  presented 
before  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Washington,  in  February  last,  and  contains 
the  following  item: 

In  the  preparation  of  new  materials  for  the 
exhibition  at  Paris,  foremost  in  merit  among 
cities  are  Washington  and  Cincinnati,  ancf, 
among  States,  Kansas.  The  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Wisconsin  is  entitled  to  special 
acknowledgment  for  his  zeal  and  energy  in 
collecting  and  forwarding  materials." 

The  graduating  class  of  the  Racine  High 

School,  numbering  fourteen  this  year,  is  one 

of  the  largest  the  school  ever  had.    A  writer 

says  in  reference  to  these  graduates  and  their 

orations  and  essays : 

We  should  be  pleased  to  take  each  one  and 
comment  separately,  but  as  each  did  so  well, 
we  could  not  easily  discriminate,  and  the 
commendatory  remarks  which  we  could  not 
help  makiuKt  would  become  monotonous.  The 
interest  of  the  people  in  the  welfare  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  High  School,  was  plainly  man- 
ifcHied  bv  the  applause  which  continually  in- 
terrupted the  well- limed  remarkt  of  President 
Hand,  who  briefly  and  earnestly  reminded 
the  graduates  of  the  possibilities  and  duties 
of  coming  life,  as  he  handed  them  their  well*  ^ 
earned  diplomas. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the 
Normal  School,  the  first  week  in  July,  the 
following  teachers  were  elected  lo  the  posi- 
tions named: 
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Prof.  L.  W.  Briggs,  director  of  model  de- 
partment, and  Mfff.  L.  L.  Cochrane,  teacher  of 
prepaiatorv  cla8E>e8,  in  the  O^hkosh  school. 

Mrs.  M.  £:mllv  Jenne88,  teacher  of  Eng'.leh 
lanfj^nngc  and  literal ure,  and  Mrs.  Kl.eu  C. 
Jones,  teacher  of  the  grammar  grade.  In  the 
Siver  Falls  school. 

Miss  Ella  C.  Aspinwall,  teacher  and  critic 
of  the  grammar  grnne  in  the  Platteville  "^chool. 

Miss  Emma  ^l.  Farrand,  teacher  of  English 
grammar,  rhcinrlc,  and  literature:  Miss  Mar- 
garet E.  Conklin.  superintendent  and  critic 
of  pracrice  teaching;  and  Mrs.  Ada  Raj 
Cooke,  teacher  of  intermediate  grade,  in  the 
Whiter  ater  school. 

Wb  have  received  a  taU  account  of  the  exer- 
cises of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Racine 
Academy,  under  the  charge  of  Hon.  J.  G 
McMynn.  These  exercises  were  held  In  the 
Baptist  Church  of  that  city, and  were  witnessed 
by  *^a  large  and  appreciative  audience.'* 
The  class  consisted  of  two  ladies  and  eight 
gentlemen.  The  article  says  in  reference  to 
this  class: 

Speaking  of  the  vonng  men  of  the  class,  we 
can  most  cheerfully  commend  their  gentle- 
manly  bearing,  quiet  self  possession,  fanlilesa 
pronunciation,  graceful  oratory,  and  the  ca- 
pacity for  expression  and  reasoning  shown  in 
their  essays,  orations,  and  recitations.  These 
Bterlng  qualities  commend  themselves  to  the 
pupils  of  our  schools  and  colleges  as  worth 
struggling  for  with  ardor  in  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation, what  we  have  said  in  reeard  to  the 
young  men  will  apply  with  equal  rorce  to  the 

?oung  ladies  of  the  class.  Their  composi- 
ions  showed  them  to  be  high  up  in  their 
studies,  Ktudious  and  thoughtful  one  might 
say  even  beyond  their  yo.rs.  In  dress  and 
demeanor,  modest  and  graceful  to  a  degree. 
In  their  case  there  was  a  complete  absence  of 


some  of  the  features  that  on  such  occasion* 
are  apt  to  be  offeuAiive  to  people  of  strictly 
good  taste.  The  remark,  common  at  this  sem- 
son  of  graduating  and  college  commenos 
ments,  aoout  the  young  lady  who  graduates  in 
four  languages  and  sixteen  flounces,  wonld  in 
the  case  of  these  young  ladies  hnve  no  noint. 
The  adornment  of  the  mind  being  evidently 
considered  of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
the  adornment  of  the  body. 

I  Therb  are  170  co-edncatlonal  collegiate  In- 
stitutions in  this  country.  The  largest  num- 
ber ^22— are  maintained  in  Ohio.  lUinois 
has  18  and  New  York  5. 

It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  half  a  mUlion 
dollars  are  taken  out  of  Ohio  every  year  by 
students  to  be  spent  elsewhere,  because  there 
is  no  university  of  the  first  dass  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  grad- 
uated In  the  class  of  1873  at  Harvard  College, 
has  presented  to  the  Peabody  Mnseam  of 
Ethnology  at  Cambridge  a  case  of  specimena 
consisting  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  a  col- 
lection flrom  the  Swiss  lakes  that  represents 
the  flint  and  bronze  ages. 

With  a  large  corps  of  eminent  inetmctora, 
tuition  at  very  low  rates,  and  rare  collateral 
advantages,  the  New  England  Conservatory 
at  Music  Hall,  Boston,  now  entering  ita  foar- 
teenth  year,  offers  advantages  for  obtaining  a 
finished  musical  education  such  as  can  be 
found  in  no  other  mubic  school  in  the  world. 
This  is  saying  a  good  deal,  but  its  past  history 
and  that  of  lu  graduates  fully  warrants  it. 
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The  Teacher's  Examiner, 


Giving  a  general  revfew  of  the  Common  snd 
High  School  Stndie»,  In  a  work  consisting  of 
over  three  hnrdred  and  slxijr  pt.ges,  nemly 
printed  and  elegantly  bound,  and  U  very  valu- 
able lor  Tt-achers,  nr  Studt'Dli*  who  are  pre- 
paring themselves  to  teach;  asking  fn-m  two 
to  five  hundred  of  the  most  Impcrtant  ques- 
tions tin  «Mch  branch  of  sindv,  ai.rt  answering 
each  quest iun  thai  li  arks.  The  Bxammer  is 
a  woik  that  should  be  In  ibe  hfiids  of  every 
Ti ache r  throughout  the  stste.  Whlleiheboiik 
lBe«^pectaily  bd'pted  *o  the  use  of  ft- aehfrs, 
the  profess  onal  and  business  man  will  fli  d  It 
a  ready  book  or  reierence,  crDialoIng  in  con- 
cir<*  form  much  that  is  useful  and  valntble. 

Mrs.  Amy  Hough  has  the  sole  agency  for 
Hadivon,  Wis. 

THE  TEACHER'S  EXAMINER 

wUl  be  cent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  11.76. 
Agents  are  now  wanted  lo  ewrv  state  and 
eon II* y  is  the  Union,  to  introduce  this  fast  seil- 
Isg  book. 
Address  sll  eAmmnnle^tions  to 

ALBERT  BRNRT  THOMPSON, 
Or  EoBBxer,  Fidlab  A  Chambbbs, 

Davenport,  lows. 


Complete  in  one  yolnrae.   Bronglit 
down  to  187S). 

Contalalng;  10  nev  double  p»c» 
ICaps   800  nivstrationfl,  and 
treatins  upoa  35,000  dif- 
ferent  Sul^eots* 

A  new  work  sdmlrabfy  sdtpfed  tothe  wanti 
ol  Teachers  and  Students,  SLd  tndlspensabls 
in  the  ti* roily  lihrary  as  a  ch«ap  t>ook  for  gen- 
eral refeience.  Bold  only  by  acbucnptloe. 
Goo'i  efficient  agents  wanted  to  sell  iilasTuy 
county  in  Wisconsin.    Address 

A.  U  BU8HNKLL. 
B'«ioni)nirtnn.  lu.. 
State  Agent  for  Wisconsla. 
C.  R.  BRODTX.  Oen*l.  Airent, 
BloomtngtoD,  111. 


A  FINISHED 

MUSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


TRE  NEW  BNGLAKD 
Crnvervauirv.    Boston, 
tmi  loylrg  7S 
pri  fes»orii,  has 
tsiion     nneqoalled 
ftmifhins  9    eompUU 

musical  education  at  merely  ni'Ssfnal  imtsi^ 

r«>inbined  with  BARB  collsteml  kdvanui^ss. 

VoT  prospec  ns  address   B.  Tosijee,  Mask 

Hsll,  Boston,  Msss. 
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J      COMPULSORY  EDUCATIONAL  LAW, 

[Paper  Read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  La  Crosse,  Friday,  Jaly  10, 1879,  hy 

Supt.  O.  B.  Wymak,  of  Vernon  Co.] 

Edncational  men  and  all  intelligent  citizens  unite  in  the  proposi* 
tion  that  all  children  should  be  instructed  in  the  branches  ordinarily 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state;  that  intelligence  and  men- 
tal culture — the  result  of  school  training,  are  essential  to  a  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  the  citizen  owes  to  himself,  his  associates,  and 
the  state;  that  the  security  and  perpetuity  of  free  governments,  the 
protection  of  personal  rights,  and  the  preservation  of  property,  are 
secured,  not  by  the  orders  and  personal  influence  of  a  dictator,  but  by 
the  harmonious  co-operation  of  an  industrious,  an  enlightened,  an 
intelligent  people. 

It  is  equally  true  that  pauperism  and  crime,  the  outgrowth  of  crude 
and  untutored  minds,  abound  and  are  more  prevalent  in  those  sections 
where  schools  and  the  means  for  educational  training  are  not  estab- 
lished nor  maintained.  A  study  of  the  criminal  records  and  of  the 
pauperism  of  southern  Europe  and  in  England,  discloses  the  fact  that 
they  have  their  origin  and  come  from  the  feudal  barons  and  the  neg- 
lected freedmen  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  emancipation  of  the 
ruling  classes  has  given  national  prosperity  to  England;  but  the  sad 
neglect  to  supply  the  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  common  peo- 
ple explains  the  cause  of  the  large  per  cent,  of  pauperism  found 
within  her  borders,  while  the  records  of  her  prison  houses  repeat  the 
well  authenticated  historical  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
compose  the  criminal  list  are  illiterate.  From  a  public  standpoint 
1— Yol.  IX.— No.  9 
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nothing  is  so  costly  as  crime,  and  ignorant  thriftless  labor.  Nothing 
makes  public  order  so  difficult,  reputation  so  insecure,  property  so 
precarious,  government  in  every  department,  so  [costly  and  unstable 
as  ignorance,  and  its  co-partner  vice.  And  for  these  evils  with  which 
every  government  has  to  contend,  and  if  prosperous,  in  a  measure 
control,  there  is  no  remedy  so  effectual  as  the  salutary  influence  and 
healthful  guidance  of  the  public  school. 

Universal  suffrage  also  demands,  in  the  interest  of  the  state  and 
the  welfare  of  the  citizens,  universal  education.  The  development  of 
the  nation  is  the  result  of  educated  mind,  and  its  prosperity  cannot 
safely  be  left  to  the  guidance  and  direction  of  private  enterprise.  As 
to  the  importance  and  necessity  for  elementary  educational  training,, 
there  is  at  this  time  no  controversy.  The  day  has  long  since  passed^ 
in  this  country  at  least,  when  men  are  divided  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning the  advantages  that  result  to  the  individual  and  the  state  from 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  education  of  the  entire  people. 
While  there  is  no  division  of  popular  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  re- 
results  to  be  obtained,  there  is  much  controversy  and  discussion  oygt 
the  means  to  be  employed  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

The  history  of  the  past  teaches,  among  many  other  lessons,  that 
when  the  education  of  the  masses  is  left  to  individual  enterprise,  or 
to  private  societies,  that  the  training  given  too  often  tends  to  limit 
the  understanding,  rather  than  to  broaden  the  views  and  expand  the 
latent  faculties  of  the  mind,  so  as  to  develop  the  entire  man.  And 
statistics  further  show  that  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times,  without 
the  intervention  of  municipal  law,  the  few  have  received  special  train- 
ing to  the  neglect  of  the  many,  thereby  continuing  the  line  of  de- 
marcation that  so  prominently  divides  the  royal  rank  of  nobility  in 
many  countries,  from  the  common  classes,  and  perpetuating  the  social 
ranks  that  Americans  have  so  long  regarded  with  just  contempt.  As 
to  the  efficiency  of  private  enterprise  in  promoting  the  education  of 
the  masses,  it  is  too  irregular  in  its  action,  too  costly  in  its  methods, 
and  too  inadequate  in  its  means.  Private  enterprise  never  has — v/e  be- 
lieve it  never  will  —  educate  the  whole  people.  Public  progress  de- 
mands that  the  flow  of  education  be  as  universal,  steady,  and  constant 
as  the  flood  of  light  that  gives  beauty  to  the  landscape,  as  the  flow  of 
the  river  towards  the  sea.  The  genius  of  our  institutions  seeks  the 
development,  protection  and  welfare,  of  the  masses,  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple, knowing  no  sect  or  creed,  recognizing  no  favored  ranks  or  titled 
nobility.    Hence  the  necessity  for  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  pro- 
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vide  the  means  for  mental  cnlture,  and  to  direct  the  work  of  menfcal 
growth  and  development. 

Recognizing  this  fact  and  guided  hy  this  principle,  the  fraraers  of 
our  constitution  very  properly,  yes,  and  wisely  too,  incorporated  a  pro- 
vision in  that  fundamental  law,  compulsory  in  its  terms,  but  dictated 
with  a  view  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  whereby  the  legislature 
is  required  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools  to  be 
free  and  without  charge  for  tuition  to  all  children  of  school  age 
within  the  state.  Pursuant  to  this  requirement  of  the  constitution, 
the  legislative  department  has  enacted  a  code  of  laws  providing  for 
the  organization,  maintenance,  and  supervision  of  public  schools, 
which  is  creditable  to  the  state,  and  though  imperfect  in  some  partic- 
ulars, it  stands  as  a  proud  monument  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
have  been  called  to  legislate  upon  the  affairs  of  public  interest.  After 
making  these  liberal  provisions,  founded  upon  the  broad  principles  of 
a  progressive  civilization,  by  which  school  buildings  have  been  erected 
throughout  the  length  and  breath  of  our  fair  state,  furnished  with  ap- 
pointments, often  the  most  elaborate  and  complete,  as  shown  by  the 
many  commodious  and  beautiful  buildings  erected  for  school  pur- 
poses; after  having  placed  a  corps  of  teachers  in  charge  of  these 
schools,  that  rank  in  learning,  tact  and  skill  among  the  first  in  the 
northwest  if  not  in  the  entire  land;  after  having  incurred  the  expense 
necessary  to  make  this  complete  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the 
youths  of  the  state,  che  people,  through  the  last  legislature,  declared 
that  these  school  buildings  shall  be  occupied,  for  at  least  twelve  weeks 
during  the  year,  by  all  children  between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of 
age,  unless  excused  by  the  proper  authority.  And  to  enforce  the  pro- 
vision, a  fine  may  be  imposed  upon  the  parent  or  guardian  who  fails 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  as  containad  in  chapter 
121,  Laws  of  1879,  commonly  known  as  the  ^^  compulsory  educational 
law." 

The  principles  of  justice  that  pertain  to  the  duties  of  the  parent 
toward  the  child  have  long  since  been  incorporated  in  the  common 
law  of  the  land,  which  requires  the  parent  to  support,  protect,  and 
educate  his  child,  and  the  common  law  declares  this  last  duty  of  the 
parent  toward  the  child  —  that  of  its  education  suitable  to  his  station 
in  life  — to  be  a  duty  pointed  out  by  reason,  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  The  celebrated  Puffendorf  well  observed:  "  It  is  not 
easy  to  immagine  that  a  parent  has  conferred  any  considerable  ben- 
fit  upon  his  child,  if  he  entirely  neglects  his  culture  and  education, 
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and  suffers  him  to  grow  up  like  a  mere  beast,  to  lead  a  life  useless  to 
others  and  shameful  to  himself."  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  necessity 
for  the  exercise  of  this  very  evident  and  important  parental  duty,  it  is 
too  often  most  sadly  neglected,  as  every  teacher  present  can  testify, 
perhaps  from  personal  observation;  and  the  municipal  law  of  most 
countries  seems  to  be  deficient  in  this  point,  by  not  obliging  the  par- 
ent to  bestow  a  proper  education  upon  his  child. 

Teachers  know  that  it  is  unwise  and  impolitic  in  the  management 
of  their  schools,  to  make  out  and  proclaim  a  specific  rule  before  there 
is  a  violation  of  some  apparent  obligation,  or  an  infringement  upon 
iBome  well  established  right;  and  our  legislature,  although  having 
the  right,  very  wisely  deferred  the  passage  of  this  law  till  the 
apparent  necessity  for  the  same  seemed  to  justify  the  measure.  The 
school  report  for  the  past  year  shows  that  nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
children  of  school  age  in  the  state,  did  not  attend  either  the  pub- 
lic or  private  schools  during  any  part  of  the  past  year,  while  many 
reported  as  having  attended,  were  only  enrolled  for  a  limited  tinae; 
thus  being  deprived  of  the  benefits  so  freely  offered  by  the  beneficence 
of  a  liberal  commonwealth,  not  through  any  fault  of  theirs,  but  by 
the  neglect  and  indiscretion  of  indifferent  parents.  It  is  to  reach  this 
<jlass  and  prompt  these  parents  to  a  discharge  and  performance  of 
their  bounden  duty  towards  their  children  that  this  law  was  enacted, 
and  thougl)  it  may  be  in  advance  of  the  popular  sentiment  in  some 
localities,  and  be  denounced  as  an  unjust  infringement  on  parental 
rights,  still  we  regard  it  as  a  positive  indication  of  the  progress  of  the 
times,'and  believe  it  will  rcark  the  era  of  a  change  to  directly  benefit 
many  neglected  children. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  causes  of  regular  attendance  and  non- 
attendance  at  school,  leads  to  the  following  conclusions:  First,  Ig- 
norant  ar>d  indifferent  parents.  It  is  usually  true  that  people  feel  the 
need  of  that  which  they  do  not  possess  or  cannot  acquire,  and  it  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  those  who  are  obliged  to  grope  their  way 
through  life  in'mental  darkness,  would  be  very  zealous  in  their  ef- 
forts  to  have  their  children  acquire  the  elements  of  a  common  educa- 
tion at  least.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand do  not  apply  to  the  matter  of  popular  education,  for  the  de- 
mand  for  the  means  of  education  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  supply. 
The  less  the  supply  the  less  the  demand,  and  as  a  general  rule,  with 
a  few  laudable  exceptions,  it  is  this  class  of  people  that  is  negligent 
in  requiring  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  school.    Second,  The 
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supposed  or  real  inability  of  the  parent  to  send  to  school,  owing  to 
indigent  circumstances  and  the  lack  of  means  to  procure  necessary 
clothing  and  books.  This  class  is  quite  limited  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  the  people,  though  not  wealthy,  usually  have  a  competence  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  but  is  largely  represented  in  cities,  where  the 
number  of  illiterates  reaches  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popular 
tion,  and  where  suffering  and  want,  though  somewhat  disguised,  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  elegance  of  metropolitan  display.  There  are 
families,  it  is  true,  that  cannot  send*  to  school  for  these  causes,  but 
they  are  comparatively  few,  and  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom,  very 
judiciously  excepts  those  who  may  have  a  reasonable  excuse,  from  the 
penalty  for  non-attendance,  and  we  believe  that  the  law  of  last  win-' 
ter,  before  mentioned,  will  be  the  means  of  prompting  many  parents* 
and  guardians  to  a  proper  discharge  of  their  moral  and  now  legal 
duty,  either  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  school  or  to  provide 
for  their  instruction  by  some  other  proper  means.  If  enforced  it  will 
extend  to  the  offspring  of  negligent  parents  the  advantages  they  need 
to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  after  life,  as  intelligent  and  worthy  citi- 
zens, while  it  will  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  any,  nor  cause  un- 
due hardships  by  reason  of  its  rigor  or  severity.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  as  it  stands  upon  the  statute  records 
of  the  state,  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  September  next. 

We  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  Association  in  a  dis- 
cussion or  extended  consideration  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  law. 
Should  this  be  questioned,  the  judiciary  department,  on  proper  pre- 
sentation, will  pass  upon  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  it  in- 
terferes with  no  right  or  personal  duty,  as  it  only  seeks  to  secure  to 
all  the  benefits  of  a  common  educational  training,  as  its  passage  was 
urged  and  indorsed  by  many  prominent  members  of  the  bar  and  bench, 
as  well  as  by  a  large  number  of  the  prominent  educators  of  the  state, 
and  as  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution as  interpreted  by  competent  legal  talent;  we  imay  justly  con- 
clude that  it  will  not  be  set  aside  unless  repealed  by  legislative  au- 
thority. 

Will  the  law  be  enforced?  To  this  important  question  no  definite 
answer  can  as  yet  be  given.  This  will  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  intelligence,  public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  residents  of 
the  several  school  districts  in  the  state.  In  the  more  favored  locali- 
ties, where  schools  are  well  supported,  where  competent  teachers  are 
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employed,  not  term  by  term,  but  by  the  year,  and  Retained  for  their 
•worth  and  merit,  where  school  buildings  are  furnished  with  improved 
seats  and  extensive  apparatus,  where  the  school  grounds  are  decorated 
and  attention  given  to  aesthetic  culture  as  well  as  to  mental  discipline, 
we  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  the  law  will  be  executed,  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  and  that  resident  children,  unless  properly  excaaed, 
will  receive  instruction  appropriate  to  their  years.  Yes,  we  venture 
the  assertion  that  in  many  cities  and  in  rural  districts  too,  new  faces 
will  scan  the  teacher  during  the.  next  school  year,  and  that  many 
school  registers  will  contain  the  names  of  pupils  that  have  not  been 
recorded  before. 

In  many  instances,  new  burdens  and  increased  responsibilities  will 
be  laid  upon  the  teacher,  for  among  those  to  be  brought  into  the  pub- 
lic school  by  the  provisions  of  this  law,  there  are  many  that  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  discipline,  or  the  occasion  for  re- 
straint. These  must  be  taught  the  first  lessons  that  pertain  to  good 
citizenship,  obedience  to  proper  authority,  and  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  well  regulated  society.  This  requires  that  our  teachers  keep 
themselves  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  patience,  a  full  stock  of 
83'mpathy  and  good  humor,  supplemented  by  a  ready  and  willing  dis- 
position to  labor  for  the  improvement  of  the  rude  and  uncultivated, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  enjoy  more  healthful  surroundings,  and  the 
benefits  of  a  more  liberal  culture. 

The  teacher's  field  for  labor  is  to  be  extended,  and  the  true  teacher 
will  be  zealous  to  share  in  the  labors  of  this  extended  work,  and  in 
after  years  participate  in  the  honors  of  those  of  whom  it  can  be  said, 
your  duties  to  your  pupils,  to  the  profession  and  yourself,  have  been 
well  and  faithfully  performed. 

We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  since  the  organization  of  the  public 
school  system,  no  retrograde  movements  have  been  made.  Under  the 
direction  of  salutary  laws,  by  the  guidance  of  competent  teachers  and 
the  supervision  of  experienced  officers,  the  public  schools  of  Wiscon- 
sin are  a  source  of  pride  to  our  people  and  an  ornament  to  the  state; 
and  as  teachers,  we  appeal  to  the  patrons  of  our  schools  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  molding  of  public  sentiment,  in  educating  the  masses  to 
comprehend  the  utility  and  necessity  for  school  instruction,  that  the 
compulsory  attendance  law  may  reach  and  benefit  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  well  knowing  that  the  provision,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
upheld  and  supported  by  popular  sentiment. 

When  all  shall  enjoy  and  improve  the  opportunities  offered  bj  the 
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public  school,  crime  and  degradation  "will  diminish.  "  For  sale  or 
rent "  will  be  inscribed  on  the  prison  door  and  the  culprit's  cell.  Then 
will  intelligent  good  will  control  the  base  and  guide  the  wrong,  and 
the  visible  results  of  culture  and  discipline  be  seen  on  every  hand. 
This  grand  object  may  well  engage  the  worthy  efforts  of  talented 
men  and  women,  and  we  trust  that  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  state 
will  sustain  and  enforce  the  legislative  enactment,  by  which  all  shall 
enjoy  the  opportunities  for  mental  development,  on  which  the  success 
of  the  individual,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  free  institutions  so  mate- 
rially depend. 


^      ENTOMOLOGY  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS.  — VI. 

Instead  of  following  the  scientific  order  of  things  and  investigating 
all  the  orders  of  the  Mandibulata  at  present,  let  us  turn  our  attention 
next  to  the  most  conspicuous  and  showy  of  all  the  orders,  viz.,  the 
Lepidoptera. 

For  a  detailed  history  of  the  metamorphoses  which  the  insects  of 
this  order  undergo,  the  reader  is  referred  to  any  work  on  natural  his* 
tory,  as  this  interesting  topic  is  never  slighted.  In  order  to  preserve 
Lepidoptera  in  good  condition  for  the  cabinet  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  handled  as  little  as  possible.  The  net  must  be  made  of  the  very 
lightest  material  consistent  with  durability,  and  the  insects  should  be 
consigned  directly  from  the  net  to  the  cyanide  bottle,  without  their 
being  so  much  as  touched  with  the  hand.  Whenever  it  becomes 
necessary  to  set  them  for  the  cabinet  the  pliers  should  be  in  constant 
requisition,  and  in  most  instances  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
seize  an  insect  by  the  antenna.  There  is  thus  the  least  liability  to 
positive  injury. 

But  the  insects  must  first  be  caught.  The  net  device  has  already 
been  suggested,  but  with  this  we  may  not  usually  expect  to  catch  the 
nocturnal  lepidoptera.  For  these,  the  most  useful  plan  adopted  is 
what  is  called  sugaring,  A  thick  treacle  is  made  of  brown  sugar  or 
molasses  mixed  with  stale  ale  or  lager  beer.  The  addition  of  a  little 
gin  or  New  England  rum  is  sometimes  of  advantage.  At  nightfall 
this  mixture  is  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  trunks  of  trees  and  the 
collector  goes  with  his  lantern  and  cyanide  bottle  and  captures  the 
prey  at  his  leisure  in  the. evening.  It  is  well  for  the  amateur  in  the 
business  to  note  a  few  items  which  he  may  as  well  glean  from  others, 
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experience.    On  windy  nights  it  is  foand  that  a  mixtare  of  beer  and 
molasses  will  not  so  soon  evaporate  as  a  mixture  of  beer  and  sugar,  so 
that " sugaring^'  has  come  to  mean  among  collectors  the  application 
of  beer  and  molasses  as  a  lure  for  night-flying  lepidoptera.    Also,  ife 
is  well  for  him  to  apply  the  bait  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  trees,  as 
the  moths  flying  to  windward  attracted  by  the  bait,  thus  succeed  in 
finding  it  with  far  less  difficulty.    A  wooded,  and  if  possible,  aeglected 
locality  is  desirable.    The  cover  formed  by  weeds  and  undergrowth 
constantly  neglected  is  quite  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  larvae 
and  pupas  both  from  insectivorous  birds  and  from  inclement  winters. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  curt  remark  that  the  lamented  Dr.  Le  Baron, 
state  entomologist  of  Illinois  made  to  me.    It  was  a  text  with  a  vol- 
ume of  suggested  sermonizing  in  it  both  for  the  entomologist  and  per 
contra  for  the  horticulturist.    Said  he  '^  The  sluggard's  garden  is  the 
entomologist's  paradise.'' 

It  is  well  for  the  collector  to  be  provided  with  bottles  of  varioas 
sizes.  Large-bodied  moths  yield  slowly  to  the  effects  of  the  cyanide, 
and  are  sure  to  ruin  smaller  moths  in  the  same  bottle.  This  suggests 
that  chloroform  is  often  found  useful.  This  may  be  applied  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush,  but  the  insect  should  thereafter  be  left  in  the  poi- 
son bottle,  as  it  is  quite  likely  to  recover  from  the  anaesthetic  effects 
of  the  chloroform  if  it  is  left  in  the  pure  air.  The  collector  must  not 
forget  that  the  application  of  chloroform  to  the  insect's  mouth-parts  is 
not  likely  to  produce  any  particular  effects.  To  insure  the  chloro- 
form's being  taken  into  the  circulation  it  must  be  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men for  obvious  structural  reasons.  In  dealing  with  lepidoptera 
however,  it  is  well  if  the  collector  can  dispense  with  all  liquids,  for 
their  use  oft^ener  spoils  the  specimen  than  improves  it. 

It  will  soon  be  discovered  that  the  nocturnal  lepidoptera  are  fre- 
quently in  much  better  condition  than  the  diurnals.  This  is  plainly 
because  they  are  fresher  from  the  pupa  state.  Hence,  the  natural 
thought  is  why  not  collect  pupce  and  allow  the  imagines  to  emerge  in 
confinement?  This  is  precisely  what  is  done.  Cocoons  from  the 
trees  and  pupse  from  the  ground  are  gathered  and  retained  until  the 
time  arrives  for  the  transformation  which  we  expect.  The  larvae  also 
may  be  collected  and  fed  in  confinement  and  their  transformations 
watched  with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  cases  of  whatever  kind  in  which  the  pupae  are  kept  must  be 
supplied  with  moisture  sufficient  to  insure  a  damp  atmosphere.  Thus 
the  imago  when  it  appears  will  be  able  to  expand  to  its  normal  size. 
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The  larvae  must  be  supplied  with  food  from  the  plant  upon  which  they 
have  been  feedinjs^,  for  most  of  them  are  too  fastidious  to  change  their 
diet  even  to  a  plant  which  the  botanists  would  consider  very  closely 
allied. 

Large  bodied  moths  hatched  in  confinement  may  be  killed  by  the 
use  of  a  liquid  solution  of  potassic  cyanide  if  one  is  especially  careful 
in  its  use.  A  small  glass  tube  drawn  out  by  being  heated  in  an  alcohol 
lamp  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  smaller  end  may  be  dipped 
into  the  solution  and  thrust  into  the  body  of  the  insect,  when  a  single 
puff  of  breath  at  the  larger  end  will  send  the  cyanide  at  once  into  the 
circulation.  Insects  killed  in  this  way  are  thus  rendered  almost  abso- 
lutely secure  against  museum  pests,  but  the  manipulator  must  never 
forget  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  virulent  poison  and  not  inadvertently 
draw  his  breath  when  he  should  expel  it,  or  he  might  himself  be  at 
once  ready  for  transfixion  by  some  scientific  Brobdingnagian  of  whom 
Gulliver  unfortunately  failed  to  tell  us.  The  insects  must  now  be  set^ 
i.  e.  they  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  position  as  seems  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable  for  their  proper  exhibition  in  a  cabinet.  Two  strips  of 
nicely  smoothed  soft  pine,  say  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  are  ta 
be  nailed  to  supports  at  the  ends  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  space 
enough  between  the  strips  for  the  body  of  the  insect.  Covering  this^ 
opening  on  the  under  side  is  to  be  nailed  a  strip  of  thin  cork  or  corn 
stalk  to  receive  the  pin  on  which  the  insect  has  already  been  impaled. 
The  wings  of  the  insect  are  then  to  be  brought  to  any  desired  position 
by  means  of  the  setting  needle,  and  held  in  position  by  narrow  strips 
of  paper  pinned  to  the  board.  The  insect  must  remain  upon  the  set- 
ting board  until  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  when  it  will  retain  its  position 
permanently.  The  beginner  will  in  all  likelihood  not  throw  the  fore- 
wings  up  enough  to  display  the  insect  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  a 
good  rule  to  bring  up  the  fore  wmgs  until  their  lower  edges  lie  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  body.  By  noticing  wood  cuts  of 
insects  wherever  available,  the  reader  will  at  once  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  this  suggestion.  It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  dur- 
ing this  whole  operation  an  insect  need  never  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  hand  except  possibly  in  the  operation  of  pinning.  It  will 
be  found  advantageous  also  to  eviscerate  the  larger  night  flying  moths. 
Cotton  may  be  used  to  replace  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
insects  are  thus  rendered  less  liable  to  attract  museum  pests  or  ta 
become  temporarily  offensive. 

To  distinguish  the  diurnal  from  the  nocturnal  lepidoptera  is  not 
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always  an  easy  matter.  Authors  have  called  attention  to  the  broader 
-wings  of  the  butterflies  as  distinguished  from  the  narrow  and  sharper 
ones  of  the  moths.  The  manner  of  folding  the  wings  on  alighting 
has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  separating  the  two.  The  sorest 
mode  however,  of  arriving  at  a  correct  determination  is  by  a  study  of 
the  antennae.  In  the  diurnals  these  will  be  found  to  be  either  knobbed 
or  hooked  at  the  end,  while  in  the  nocturnals  the  antennae  are  either 
filiform  or  pectinate.  In  the  pupa  state  the  diurnals  are  readily  dis* 
tinguished,  as  the  pupa  case  is  more  or  less  angulated,  and  often  orna- 
mented with  silvery  or  golden  spots,  whence  the  name  of  chrysalis.* 

The  scientific  arrangement  of  the  families  of  this  order  is  a  matter 
about  which  lepidopterists  uniformly  disagree.  The  family  Papilion- 
idse  is  by  some  made  to  embrace  all  the  diurnals.  Others  limit  it 
mainly  to  the  so  called  swallow  tails,  or  those  large  butterflies  which 
have  a  tail  like  appendage  to  each  of  the  hind  wings.  In  this  family 
are  arranged  also  the  small  white  cabbage  butterflies,  belonging  to  the 
genxxs  Pieris^VLni  the  numerous  sulphur  yellow  ones,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Colias  and  Terias. 

The  NymphalidcB  embrace  many  of  our  most  common  butterflies. 
The  hind  wings  are  broad  and  either  rounded  or  deeply  escalloped. 
These  are  the  numerous  red  and  black  butterflies  with  which  everyone 
is  familiar.  The  most  extensive  genus  is  perhaps  Argynnis  which 
'Comprises  about  fifty  species.  In  other  genera  as  in  Satyrus  and  its 
allies  the  colors  deepen  more  and  more  until  a  dark  brown  or  black  is 
reached. 

The  Lyccenidos  and  the  Hesperidce  embrace  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  species  of  butterflies  whose  average  spread  of  wing  perhaps  will 
not  exceed  one  inch.  They  vary  greatly  in  color,  some  of  the  genera 
of  the  former  being  distinguished  by  slight  projections  from  the 
hinder  wings  which  in  miniature  suggest  the  Papilioftidos. 

The  Hesjperidoe  are  peculiar  in  having  the  ends  of  antennae  hooked 
rather  than  knobbed.  They  are  known  in  England  as  hook-tips,  in 
America  more  often  as  skippers.  Their  swift  and  bat-like  flight,  as 
they  are  startled  from  the  flowers  or  leaves  on  which  they  have  alighted 
for  repose,  well  suggests  the  propriety  of  the  latter  name. 

0.  S.  WESTCOTT. 

To  be  continued. 
*  cf.  Chrysostom,  chrysoprase  etc. 


Labor  and  brains  conquer  all  things. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS.— IL 

THE  ABRANGEMENT  OP  ROOMS 


should  be  snch  as  will  enable  the  teacher  to  exercise  due  supervision 
without  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  nervous  system;  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  this  point  receives  lifctle,  if  any,  attention.  In  a 
room  intended  to  accommodate  forty-five  pupils  —  and  no  larger  num- 
ber should  ever  be  under  the  charge  of  any  single  teacher — having  at 
least  900  feet  of  square  feet  of  floor  surface  devoted  to  the  pupils,  and 
an  additional  space  of  about  fifty  square  feet  for  the  teacher^s  dais, 
the  figure  of  an  exact  square  is  the  worst;  a  parallelogram  measuring 
26x37  feet  is  probably  as  good  a  form  as  any,  and  the  teacher^s  plat- 
form should  be  placed  on  one  of  the  longer  sides,  preferably  on  the 
same  side  with  the  windows,  the  black-boards  being  opposite.  Nor 
do  we  deem  it  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  sit  facing  the  teacher's  posi- 
tion; let  their  desks  be  so  placed  that  the  light  shall  fall  upon  them, 
as  we  have  said,  from  above,  and  the  left  hand,  even  though  this 
should  involve  the  absolute  reversal  of  the  usual  arransrement  of  the 
school  room,  and  seat  the  students  with  their  back  toward  the  dais. 
And,  let  us  say  in  passing,  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  new  or  untried 
plan;  more  than  twenty  years  ago  we  were  engaged  in  a  large  mili- 
tary academy  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  New  York,  in  which 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  seats  and  desks  above  referred  to  was 
carried  out  and  found  to  work  admirably;  we  have  never  been  engaged 
in  a  school  room  in  which  good  order  was  more  easily  maintained. 

All  doors  should  be  so  hung  as  to  open  outwards,  and  should  be  of 
sufficient  width  to  allow  of  two  persons  passing  through  them  at  the 
same  time  without  crowding  or  inconvenience.  Provision  should  also 
be  made  by  which  doors  can  be  readily  lifted  from  their  hinges  in 
case  of  need,  thus  leaving  the  doorway  free  from  any  possible 
obstruction.  separate  w^ater  closets, 

or  privies,  must  be  provided  for  pupils  of  either  sex,  and  when  they 
are  placed  out  of  doors  they  must  be  connected  by  means  of  covered 
ways  with  the  main  building,  and  properly  screened;  protection  from 
the  weather  by  covered  ways  is  indispensable  in  closets  for  girls  and 
young  children  of  both  sexes. 
It  is  probable  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  physicians  in  the  state  who 
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cannot  point  to  one  or  more  cases  of  serious  disease  in  females  broag^hfe 
on  by  delaying  as  long  as  possible  to  obey  the  calls  of  nature,  by  rea- 
son of  a  natural  reluctance  to  encounter  the  discomfort  and  exposure 
to  cold  attendant  upon  a  visit  to  the  privy  as  that  building  is  .usaally 
constructed.  As  the  health  of  our  children,  and  especially  of  the 
mothers  of  future  generations  is  concerned,  it  bf^comes  an  imperatiye 
duty  to  call  attention  to  this  fact.  Not  only  should  the  privy  and  its 
approaches  be  well  protected  from  the  weather,  but  especial  care  moat 
be  taken  to  keep  them  dry,  clean  and  well  ventilated;  if  they  are 
placed  within  the  main  building  —  and  that  situation  has  important 
advantages  as  well  as  serious  drawbacks  —  they  must  be  well  lighted^ 
warmed  and  ventilated  by  an  outward  current  of  air. 

The  best  arrangement  that  probably  can  be  made,  especially  in 
cities  with  a  good  water  supply,  is  to  build  a  special  tower  for  the 
water  closets,  as  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Eassie;  such  a  tower  should 
be  at  once  connected  with  and  shut  off  from  the  main  building  bj  a 
short  passage  provided  with  doors  at  both  ends;  both  closets  and  paa* 
sages  in  this  case  being  furnished  with  ventilating  shafts  which  must 
be  carried  up  to  the  highest  point  of  the  building. 

Privies  should  be  suflSciently  large,  and  those  for  boys'  use  must  be 
provided  with  urinals  of  slate  or  other  impervious  material.  Care- 
must  also  be  taken  that  all  privies  and  water  closets  are  so  arranged  as^ 
to  afford  no  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  solitary  vices  or  any  other 
form  of  licentiousness.  Special  accommodations  should  be  made  for 
the  use  of  the  youngest  children.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
any  closet  be  placed  under  any  study  or  recitation  room. 

We  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  proper  structure  and  keeping 
of  water  closets  and  privies,  because  we  believe  that  it  is  very  rare  for 
any  matter  of  such  prime  necessity  to  be  so  generally  overlooked  and 
neglected.  Our  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  teacher  in 
schools  of  all  grades  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  has 
shown  us  that  properly  built  and  decently  kept  privies  in  connec- 
tion with  schools  are  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  found.  They  are  often  too 
filthy  for  any  decent  boy  or  girl  to  approach,  and  hence  the  import- 
ant act  of  defecation  is  postponed,  and  health  seriously  if  not  irrep- 
arably  injured.  There  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  a  thorough  reform 
in  this  respect. 

VENTILATION 

must  be  sufficient  to  furnish  at  least  500  cubic  feet  per  hour  of  pure, 
warm  air  to  every  occupant  of  every  room.    For  entries,  passages^ 
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etc.,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  this  amount  is  sufficient;  for  hat 
and  cloak  closets  quite  as  much  is  needed  as  for  recitation  and  study 
rooms,  and  in  these,  as  in  water  closets,  the  current  should  be  directly 
outward  to  the  open  air  —  never  by  any  chance  into  an  entry  or,  still 
worse,  into  an  occupied  room.  Ventilation  of  cloak  rooms,  water 
elosets,  etc.,  by  means  of  outer  windows  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
for  the  reason  that  snow  and  rain  may  easily  enter  by  them;  the  use 
of  a  sufficiently  large  air-tube  as  above  recommended  is,  perhaps,  as 
free  from  objection  as  any  other  method. 

HEATING 

in  a  large  building  is  best  and  most  economically  accomplished  by  one 
large  central  furnace,  which  ought  also  to  be  made  a  powerful  auxil- 
iary to  proper  ventilation.  There  is  a  singular  diversity  of  opinion 
among  those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  subject,  as  to 
where  and  how  the  warm  air  should  be  introduced  into  a  room.  The 
plan  (proposed  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Leeds)  of  warming  the  walls  and  floors 
seems  among  the  best  of  those  proposed,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
its  having  been  practically  tested  upon  a  large  scale.  The  Ruttan 
system  of  warming  and  ventilating  seems  also  to  promise  excellent 
results. 

Heating  by  means  of  steam-coils  or  other  radiators  is  among  the 
most  defective  of  methods,  for  the  reason  that  heating  only  is  thus 
provided  for,  and  the  renewal  of  the  air  is  wholly  neglected.  When 
furnaces  are  used  the  registers  for  the  admission  of  warm  air  should 
be  sufficiently  large,  as  should  also  the  shafts  that  supply  them;  the 
registers  placed  in  the  barracks  of  the  British  army  are  required  to 
have  an  area  of  ten  square  inches  for  each  person  occupying  a  room, 
and  the  shafts  which  supply  them  an  equal  cross  section;  if  shafts 
and  registers  be  much  smaller  than  this,  the  proper  heating  of  the 
various  apartments  will  require  the  rapid  entrance  of  a  current  of  air 
at  a  very  high  temperature  instead  of  a  gentle  current,  not  warmer 
than  70°  Fah. 

The  large  majority  of  our  school  rooms,  unfortunately,  are  heated 
by  means  of  stoves,  one  of  which  is  provided  for  every  room  in  a 
building;  thermometers  aie  almost  unknown,  and  the  windows  afford 
the  only  means  of  ventilation;  these  are  opened  and  shut  as  the 
teacher,  seated  at  her  desk  frequently  close  to  the  stove,  happens  to 
feel  uncomfortably  warm  or  cold.  Cloak  closets,  where  these  are 
found,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  provided  with  any  proper  means  of  warmth 
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or  ventilation,  and  the  odor,  too  easily  perceptible  in  them,  of  "  old 
boots,  dirty  clothes  and  perspiration,"  is  foul  beyond  description.  In 
small  buildings  the  heating  apparatus  may  be  a  stove  of  sufficient 
size  placed  in  a  proper  chamber  in  the  cellar;  there  should  be  a  shaft 
connecting  this  chamber  with  the  outer  air,  and  a  register  of  sufficient 
size  communicating  with  the  school  room  above.  Care  bein^  taken 
that  the  fresh  air  trunk  is  kept  open  for  the  entrance  of  air,  and 
closed  to  rats  or  other  vermin,  a  sufficiently  warm  temperature  may 
be  always  secured  with  moderate  attention. 

If  stoves  are  used  in  school  rooms,  no  device  in  shape  of  a  "  damper  ^ 
should  be  allowed  in  the  pipes,  nor  should  any  means  whatever  of 
lessening  or  obstructing  the  caliber"  of  the  pipes  or  chimney-flues  be 
tolerated  under  any  circumstances;  the  draught  can  be  regulated  by 
proper  valves  in  the  front  of  the  stove. 

HAT  ANI>  CLOAK  ROOMS 

should  be  attached  to  all  school  rooms,  and  be  provided  with  proper 
pegs  or  hooks,  placed  at  such  heights  from  the  floor  as  will  enable 
those  for  whose  use  they  are  intended  to  reach  them  without  undue 
effort.  As  has  already  been  said,  such  closets  should  be  properly 
lighted,  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  some  means  should  also  be 
adopted  by  which  damp  or  wet  shoes  and  out-door  wrappings  can  be 
properly  dried  in  stormy  weather;  space  for  this  purpose  can  gene- 
rally be  found  in  the  basements  of  our  larger  school  houses. 

DRAINS 

must  be  secured  from  injury  by  rats  and  other  vermin  by  means  of 
grated  outlets  and  proper  care  in  the  first  construction.  Special  caie 
must  be  had  lest  the  water  for  drinking  purposes  becomes  fouled  by 
leakage  from  them. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

In  cities  furnished  with  a  good  system  of  water  supply  the  pipes 
should  be  led  into  the  building,  care  being  taken  to  protect  them  from 
frost.  In  other  localities  water  should  be  drawn  from  the  purest 
accessible  source.  School  authorities  are  usually  too  easily  satisfied 
in  this  most  important  matter,  with  doing  the  thing  that  can  be  done 
with  least  trouble  and  expense.  *^  Great  vigilance  should  be  main- 
tained to  see  that,  under  no  circumstances,  does  the  wash  frt)m  the 
privy  or  sink  work  into  the  well,  as  it  may  do  when  least  suspected 
by  indirect  and  hidden  channels,  or  by  surface  drainage,  with   the 
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result  of  producing  typhoid  or  dysentery  among  the  children  of  the 
school/^  In  a  case  within  our  own  knowledge  the  water  used  in  a 
school  in  this  state  was  drawn  from  a  spring  which  flowed  in  close 
proximity  to  a  privy  in  constant  use,  the  distance  between  spring  and 
privy  being  only  about  twenty-four  feet;  and  we  have  observed  other 
instances  in  which  the  school  privy  and  the  school  pump  were  but  a 
little  further  apart. 

Having  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  tried  to  sketch  the  main  require 
ments  of  school  buildings  in  regard  to  the  health  of  their  occupants, 
let  us  inquire  how  many  there  are  in  the  state  which  come  up  to  a 
proper  standard  in  all,  or  even  in  the  greater  part,  of  the  particulars 
of  which  we  have  spoken? 

If  the  state,  through  its  Board  of  Health,  should  appoint  a  compe- 
tent inspector  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of 
our  schools  and  their  surroundings,  a  state  of  things  would  be  revealed 
disgraceful  in  the  extreme  to  any  civilized  community. 

We  shall  doubtless  be  told  that  to  build  school  houses  with  all  the 
improved  surroundings  and  internal  fittings  Vhich  we  consider  nec- 
essary, would  entail  too  great  an  expense  on  any  but  the  most  weal- 
thy districts.  We  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  value  of  life  and 
health  in  any  community  is  not  to  be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  cash  value  of  the  lives  already  sacnficed  annU' 
ally  to  unhealthy  surroundings  would  more  than  repag  any  expendi^ 
ture  by  which  such  sacrifice  should  be  avoided. 

Sickness  is  costly;  death  still  more  so.  ^^  Simply  as  a  productive 
machine  a  healthy  child  at  any  age  is  worth  the  money  that  has  been 
expended  on  him  for  his  support  and  development.  The  lowest  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  supporting  a  child  is  $50,00  per  annum  on  the 
average;  hence  a  child  ot  ten  years  old  has  actually  had  expended 
upon  him  thej  sum  of  $500,00,  and  if  he  die  at  that  age  he  repre- 
sents so  much  capital  actually  and  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  com- 
munity."* 

There  is  urgent  need  of  a  better  system  of  training  our  teachers; 
they  should  be  able  to  recognize  at  once  the  signs  of  physical  failure 
in  their  pupils,  to  take  care  of  the  body  as  well  as  train  and  develop 
the  mind.  But  of  the  whole  corps  of  teachers  in  this  state  what 
proportion  are  able  to  do  so?  How  many  can  recognize  an  incipient 
spinal  distortion  or  do  anything  to  rectify  it?  How  many  know  the 
normal  distance  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  are  able  to  apply  the  simple 

*  BH>ort  of  Mastachasetts  Board  of  Health  for  1874. 
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tests  for  the  detection  of  defects  in  either?  How  many  know  even 
as  much  of  near-sightedness,  to  say  nothing  of  astigmatism  and  other 
more  common  defects,  as  is  contained  in  the  text  books  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  ago?  And,  when  the  teachers  are  found  who  know  these 
things  and  can  do  them,  how  many  districts  are  there  who  are  willing 
to  pay  them  a  price  commensurate  with  the  value  of  their  time  and 
\shori— Paper  by  Prof,  Thos.  W.  Chcttendkn,  Grand  Rapids^  in 
Report  of  State  Board  of  Health  for  1878. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION. 


The  establishment  and  endowment  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  the  giving  of  it  a  non-sectarian  character,  were  made  imperaiiTe 
by  the  constitution  of  the  state;  all  other  matters  connected  with  the 
institution  were  to  be  provided  for  by  law.  The  legislature  was  not 
slow  in  passing  an  act  for  its  establishment  '^  at  or  near  the  village  of 
Madison,  in  the  county  of  Dane;"  the  act  being  approved  by  the 
governor  July  26,  1848.  The  law  declared  that  the  name  and  style 
of  the  institution  should  be  "  the  University  of  Wisconsin."  It  fur- 
ther declared  that  its  government  should  be  vested  in  a  board  of 
regents,  to  consist  of  a  president  and  twelve  members.  The  regents 
were  given  power,  and  it  was  made  their  dutj^  to  enact  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  University;  to  elect  a  chancellor,  and  to  appoint 
the  requisite  number  of  professors  and  tutors,  and  such  other  officers 
as  might  be  deemed  expedient;  the  chancellor  to  be,  by  virtue  of  his 
oflSce,  president  of  the  board  of  regents.  The  members  of  the  boaid 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state.  The  regents 
and  their  successors  in  office  were  constituted  a  body  corporate  with 
the  name  and  style  of  the  "  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin," 
with  the  right,  as  such,  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  contracting  and 
being  contracted  with,  of  making  and  using  a  common  seal  and  alter- 
ing the  same  at  pleasure. 

The  University,  it  was  declared,  should  consist  of  four  departments: 
first,  a  department  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts;  second,  a  de- 
partment of  law;  third,  a  department  of  medicine;  fourth,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  theory  and  practice  of  elementary  instruction.  The 
immediate  government  of  the  several  departments  was  intrusted  to 
their  respective  faculties;  but  to  tTie  regents  was  given  power  to  legu- 
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late  the  course  of  instruction  and  prescribe,  under  the  advice  of  the 
professorships,  t'he  books  and  authorities  to  be  used  in  the  several  de- 
partments, and  also  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas 
as  are  usually  granted  and  conferred  bj  other  universities.  The 
regents  were  also  given  power  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  as 
salaries  to  officers  of  the  institution,  to  purchase  a  suitable  site  for 
the  erection  of  the  University  buildings,  and  to  proceed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  them  as  soon  as  they  might  deem  it  expedient;  but  the  salaries 
thus  determined  upon,  the  site  thus  selected,  and  the  plan  of  the 
buildings  thus  to  be  erected,  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature 
of  the  state  for  approval.  They  were  authorized  to  expend  such  por- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  University  fund  as  they  might  deem  expe- 
dient, for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  and  for  the  purchase  of 
apparatus,  a  library,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  The  regents 
were  required  to  make  a  report  annually  to  the  legislature  at  its  reg- 
ular session,  exhibiting  the  state  and  progress  of  the  University  in  its 
several  departments,  giving  also  the  course  of  study,  the  number  of 
professors  and  students,  and  the  amount  of  expenditures  therein;  and 
such  other  information  as  they  might  deem  proper.  It  was  expressly 
declared  in  the  act,  that  no  religious  tenets  or  opinions  should  be 
required  to  entitle  any  person  to  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  the  insti- 
tution; and  no  such  tenets  or  opinions  should  be  required  as  a  quali- 
fication for  any  professor,  tutor,  or  teacher;  and  that  no  student  should 
be  required  to  attend  religious  worship  in  any  particular  denomina- 
tion. This,  in  the  main,  was  the  organic  law  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  legislature,  after  passage  of  the  act  establishing  the  University, 
and  after  its  approval  by  the  governor,  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
twelve  regents  as  provided  therein.  The  citizens  chosen  were  Alex- 
ander L.  Collins,  Edward  V.  Whiton,  John  H.  Rountree,  J.  T.  Clark; 
Eleazer  Root,  Simeon  Mills,  Henry  Bryan,  Rufus .  King,  Thomas  W. 
Sutherland,  Cyrus  Woodman,  Hiram  Barber,  John  Bannister:  the 
first  four,  by  the  action  of  the  board,  formed  class  number  one,  to 
hold  their  office  for  two  years;  the  second  four  formed  class  number 
two,  to  hold  their  office  for  four  years;  the  last  four  formed  class  num- 
ber three,  to  hold  their  office  for  six  years.  These  gentlemen  imme- 
diately entered  upon  their  duties,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  and  responsibility  of  the  trust  committed  to  their  hands. 
They  were  required  to  organize  and  put  in  practical  operation,  an 
2— Vol.  IX.— No.  9 
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institution  of  learning,  for  the  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  of 
the  rank  of  a  university.    This  was  an  onerous  task. 

No  public  interest,  the  regents  were  fully  aware,  could  be  of  greaier 
magnitude  than  that  of  education;  intimately  connected  as  it  is  with 
our  social  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  with  the  perpetuity  of  oar 
free  institubious.  While,  for  the  promotion  of  this  paramount  state 
interest,  liberal  provision  had  been  made  by  the  constitution  and 
laws;  and  while  it  might  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  the  blessings 
of  education  would  be  as  widely  diffused  through  the  commonwealth 
and  as  fully  enjoyed  by  the  youth  therein,  as  in  any  other  of  the 
states;  yet,  to  secure  a  result  so  desirable,  would,  of  course,  require 
much  careful  deliberation  and  the  adoption  of  wise  and  judicious 
measures.  The  common  schools  of  Wisconsin  had  yet  to  be  organ* 
ized  into  a  system  in  which  the  University  was  to  occupy  the  highest^ 
place  to  make  that  system  complete.*  That  the  organization  of  theae- 
schools  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  advanced  progress  of  popular 
education  elsewhere,  no  one  could  doubt.  That  the  University  was- 
to  be  the  culminating  point  of  instruction  provided  by  the  state^ 
awakened  a  deep  interest  in  its  success.  From  its  design,  the  institu- 
tion would  necessarily  embrace  a  wide  range  of  study  and  a  severe- 
course  of  mental  discipline.  It  was  felt,  therefore,  by  the  board  that 
the  plan  upon  which  it  should  be  conducted,  particularly  as  regarded 
its  several  departments  of  instruction,  should  be  well  considered.  To- 
properly  organize  these  departments  was  an  undertaking  fully  appre* 
ciated  by  the  regents  as  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 

PIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  REGElTrS. 

The  regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  held  their  first  meet- 
ing at  Madison,  October  7, 1848.  They  met  again  on  the  sixteenth  of 
January,  1849.  At  these  meetings,  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  public  interest  intrusted  to  their  care,  with  an  abiding^ 
desire  to  render  their  administration  of  the  trust  productive  of  gen- 
eral and  lasting  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  in  accordance 
with  what  they  believed  to  be  a  judicious  policy,  they  proceeded,  a& 
preliminary  to  a  full  organization  of  the  institution,  to  the  selection 
of  a  site  for  the  location  of  the  University;  to  the  establishment  of  a 
preparatory  school  in  the  department  of  science,  literature,  and  the 

•  The  constitatlon  framed  by  tiie  coDTention  of  1846  provided  the  basis  of  a  finee-sehool  87»> 
tern  similar  to  Uiat  in  the  present  conatitation  of  the  state.  It  was  largely  the  wovk  oC  ]>r. 
Henry  Barnard. 
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arts;  to  the  election  of  a  chancellor;  and  to  the  adoption  of  incipient 
measures  for  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

Among  the  many  locations  ^^  at  or  near  the  village  of  Madison,  in 
the  county  of  Dane/'  suggested  as  a  site  for  the  University,  the 
regents  determined  that  the  one  known  as  ^^  college  hill  '^  was  the 
most  suitable,  —  situated  one  mile  west  of  the  capitol  and  sufficiently 
elevated  to  overlook  the  ^^  village,"  the  four  lakes,  and  a  wide  extent 
of  surrounding  country.  The  wisdom  of  this  selection  no  one  has 
ever  since  questioned.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  all  things  considered, 
a  lovelier  spot  for  an  institution  of  the  kind  can  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  A  proposition  from  the  owner,  Aaron  Vanderpool,  to 
dispose  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  one-half  acres,  for  fifteen 
dollars  an  acre,  adding  a  small  sum  thereto  to  cover  taxes  and  agent^s 
fees,  was  accepted  by  the  regents,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  leg* 
islature.  The  land  thus  selected  was  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
twenty-three,  in  township  seven,  north  of  range  nine  east,  of  the 
government  survey,  excepting  therefrom  a  small  portion  which  had 
been  laid  off  as  one  of  the  blocks  of  Madison.  The  regents  asked  of 
the  legislature  one  thousand  dollars  to  defray  contingent  expenses 
and  to  cover  the  first  payment  on  the  land — the  money  to  be  repaid 
from  the  income  of  the  University  fund  whenever  the  amount  should 
be  realized. 

The  establishing  of  a  preparatory  school  in  the  department  of  sci* 
ence^  literature,  and  the  arts,  was  deemed  by  the  regents  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  similar  institutions  else  where, — it  being 
especially  necessary  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
from  the  consideration  that  there  were,  at  that  date,  very  few  academic 
institutions  in  the  state  where  proper  instruction  could  be  obtained 
to  qualify  students  to  enter  the  regular  classes.  The  citizens  of  Madi* 
son  generously  tendered  the  use  of  a  building  for  the  school  free  of 
rent,  which  was  accepted  by  the  regents.  The  tuition  fee  was  fixed 
at  twenty  dollars  a  scholar  for  the  year.  This^  it  was  believed,  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  instruction  in  the  school. 
The  regents  limited  their  liability,  in  that  connection,  to  five  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  course  of  study  was  to  include  English 
grammar,  arithmetic,  ancient  and  modern  geography,  elements  of 
history,  algebra,  Ceesar's  commentaries,  Mneid  of  Virgil  (six  books), 
Sallust,  select  orations  of  Cicero,  Greek  lessons,  Anabasis  of  Xeno* 
phon,  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  exercises  in  penmanship,  read- 
ing, composition,  and  declamation.    Instruction  was  also  to  be  given, 
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to  all  who  migbt  desire  it,  in  book-keeping  and  in  the  elements  of 
geometry  and  surveying.  On  Monday,  the  fifth  day  of  February, 
1849,  the  school  was  opened,  under  charge  of  John  W.  Sterling, 
A.  M.,  who  had  been  elected  professor  of  mathematics  by  the  regents 
at  their  meeting  October  7,  1848.  His  salary  was  fixed  at  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum.  The  first  year,  consisting  of  two  terms  of 
twenty  weeks  each,  ended  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Januaiy,  1850, 
There  were  in  attendance  during  the  first  term,  Levi  Booth,  Byron  E. 
Bushnell,  Charles  Fairchild,  William  H.  Holt,  Daniel  G.  Jewitt, 
Charles  D.  Enapp,  Francis  Ogden,  Robert  Ream,  Robert  D.  Rood, 
Charles  B.  Smith,  Hayden  K.  Smith,  George  W.  Stoner,  Richard  F. 
Wilson,  and  Albert  U.  Wyman,  from  Madison;  James  M.  Flowers 
from  Sun  Prairie;  Henry  McKee  and  Stewart  McEee  from  Platte- 
ville;  William  Stewart  from  Ancaster,  Canada  West;  Charles  T. 
Wakeley  from  Whitewater;  and  William  A.  Locke  from  Lake  Mills. 
There  were  enrolled  the  second  term  all  those  who  had  attended  dur- 
ing the  first  term,  except  Henry  McEee;  with  the  addition,  also,  of 
Horace  Rublee,  of  Sheboygan;  Jesse  S.  Ogden,  Theodore  Holt,  Jasper 
T.  Hawes,  and  John  H.  Lathrop,  Jr.,  of  Madison;  Noah  H.  Drew,  of 
Prairie  du  Sac;  George  M.  Pinney,  of  Medina;  and  James  H.  Suther* 
land,  of  Greenfield. 

A  third  preliminary  step — that  of  the  election  of  chancellor,  was 
a  duty  devolving  upon  the  regents  under  the  organic  law  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  deemed  expedient  by  them  to  fill  the  office  at  the 
commencement  of  their  operations,  that  they  might  have  the  benefit 
of  his  advice  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  institution  over  which 
he  was  to  preside,  and  in  the  success  of  which  he  would  necessarily 
feel,  from  his  position,  a  greater  than  ordinary  share  of  interest  and 
responsibility;  —  the  act  under  which  the  University  was  to  be  organ- 
ized evidently  contemplating  this  in  making  him,  by  virtue  of  bis 
office  of  chancellor,  the  president  of  the  board.  Infiuenced  by  a  de- 
sire to  place  at  the  head  of  the  institution  a  "man  not  only  qualified, 
by  his  experience,  scholarship,  and  character,  to  preside  with  dignity 
and  efficiency  over  the  University,  and  promote  all  its  interests  by 
wise  counsels,  but  one  able  also  to  impress  the  popular  mind  of  Wis- 
consin with  the  paramount  importance  of  the  great  subject  of  educa- 
tion—  the  regents  unanimously  made  choice  at  their  first  meeting  of 
John  H.  Lathrop,  of  whom  mention  has  previously  been  made.  The 
maximum  of  his  salary  was  to  be  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
which  was,  under  the  law,  submitted  to  the  legislature  for  their  ap- 
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proval.    He  did  not  assume  the  presidency  of  the  board  until  Novem^ 
ber  21, 1849. 

The  regents,  as  a  fourth  preliminary  step  toward  the  organization 
of  the  University,  deemed  it  expedient  to  begin  a  collection  of  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  specimens,  also  of  natural  and  artificial 
curiosities,  for  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  The  importance  of  the 
object  was  conceded;  and  because  of  a  proposition  made  by  H.  A. 
Tenney,  of  Madison,  who  offered  to  act  free  of  charge  as  agent  in  col- 
lecting specimens  (Mr.  Tenny  having  previously  made  considerable 
progress  in  that  direction),  it  was  considered  that  the  prosecution  of 
the  matter  would  be  ably  attended  to  and  with  trifling  expense,  by 
appointing  him  to  act  in  that  capacity.  His  exertions  were  soon 
rewarded  with  over  one  hundred  specimens  of  rocks,  ores,  fossils,  and 
'  curiosities;  also  with  a  considerable  number  of  shells.  It  was  to  this 
beginning  that  the  cabinet  of  the  University  owes  its  origin.  The 
efforts  of  Mr.  Tenny  did  not  cease  with  these  accumulations.  His 
labors  ^^  without  reward  or  hope  thereof  ^^  were  long  continued,  and 
were  as  successful  as  they  were  generous. 

The  regents  also  proposed  the  erection  of  a  building  at  an  esti- 
mtated  cost  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  used  ulti- 
mately by  the  department  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  elementary 
instruction,  submitting  a  plan  of  the  edifice  to  the  legislature  for  their 
approval,  the  building  to  be  erected  on  the  site  which  it  was  proposed 
to  purchase  of  Mr.  Yanderpool.  The  board  of  regents  made  their  first 
annual  report  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1849.  The  legislature, 
by  a  joint  resolution  approved  February  2, 1849,  confirmed  the  action 
of  the  regents  as  to  the  salary  of  the  chancellor  and  the  professor  of 
mathematics;  also  as  to  the  site  selected  for  the  University  and  plan 
of  the  building  to  be  erected  thereon. 

An  act  supplementary  to  the  organic  law  of  the  University,  ap- 
proved August  21, 1848,  provided  that,  when  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  regent  should  occur  from  any  cause,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
governor  to  fill  the  same  by  appointment.  Edward  V.  Whiton  hav- 
ing resigned,  and  Thomas  W.  Sutherland  removed  out  of  the  state, 
A.  H.  Smith  was  commissioned,  August  4, 1849,  as  the  successor  of 
the  former,  and  Nathaniel  W.  Dean,  June  13,  of  the  same  year,  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  latter. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  was  a  special  one  and 
was  held  November  21, 1849,  when  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward 
opening  two  of  the  departments  of  the  University  as  provided  for  in 
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the  organic  act  —  the  department  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts, 
and  that  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  elementary  instruction.  There 
was  established,  in  the  first  mentioned  department,  a  professorship  of 
ethics,  civil  polity,  and  political  economy;  one  of  mental  philosophy, 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  English  literature;  a  third,  of  ancient  languages 
and  literature;  a  fourth,  of  modern  languages  and  literature;  a  fifth, 
of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy;  and  a  sixtk,  of 
chemistry  and  natural  history.  There  was  also  established,  for  the 
other  department,  a  normal  professorship.  The  salary  of  each  pro- 
fessor was  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  regents,  at  this  meeting,  that  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  chancellor  elect  should  take  place  on  the  sixteenth  of 
January,  1850,  at  the  capitol  in  Madison.  On  that  day,  the  legisla- 
ture having  adjourned  over  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  the  supreme 
court,  the  state  medical  society,  and  a  railroad  convention,  having 
each  intermitted  its  session  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  exercises, 
there  was  no  rival  attraction  to  divert  the  attention  of  citizens  from 
the  event.  John  H.  Rountree  presided  at  the  meeting.  A  stirring 
address  was  delivered  on  behalf  of  the  regents  by  A.  H.  Smith,  one 
of  their  number,  followed  by  an  able  inaugural  effort  by  Chancellor 
Lathrop;  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  ushered  into  existence. 
^-From  Sketches  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin^  Historieal  and  Bio- 
graphical^  by  C.  W.  BrTTERFiELD. 
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STUDIES  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  the  schools,  particularly  to  those  in 
the  country  districts,  to  have  a  uniform  course  of  study  and  series  of 
books  throughout  the  county?  Let  us  consider  this  question  briefly. 
Our  graded  schools  in  our  villages  and  boroughs  can  tell  their  own 
story  as  to  whether  systematic  gradation  and  a  progressive  course  <^ 
study  is  a  benefit  to  the  pupils  attending  them.  We  will  let  them 
pass  and  talk  of  the  rural  districts.  Our  country  schools  at  present 
generally  have  very  short  school  terras,  most  of  them  two  thre^ 
months  terms  annually.  Teachers  are  changed  each  term  in  most 
cases.  Each  teacher  must  take  two  or  three  weeks  at  the  beginning 
of  each  short  term  getting  the  school  classified,  the  classification  each 
term  being  unlike  the  preceding.  The  number  of  daily  recitations 
in  these  schools  ranges  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  or  more.    Quito 
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•often  there  is  a  greater  number  of  recitations  per  day  than  there  are 
scholars  in  the  school.  A  pupil  is  often  by  direction  of  the  teacher, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  put  to  studying  some  branch  that  the  next 
teacher  believes  he  is  not  fit  to  study,  and  he  probably  does  not  take 
np  thb  branch  again  for  a  year  or  two.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
uselessly  wasted  by  want  of  system,  by  not  proceeding  by  progressive 
steps,  one  step'  at  a  time,  and  that  at  the  right  time,  and  by  not  taking 
up  the  studies  in  the  proper  order.  Again,  teachers  are  apt  to  have 
their  hobbies.  One  teacher  likes  arithmetic  best,  another  reading, 
another  geography,  and  so  on.  Teachers  are  apt  to  push  their  classes 
in  the  branches  they  like  best,  and  neglect  other  branches.  Now  it 
is,  we  think,  advisable  to  prescribe  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  how 
much  of  this  branch,  how  much  of  that,  and  how  much  of  the  other, 
«hall  be  taken  up  and  gone  over  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Thus, 
study  in  the  different  branches  goes  on  simultaneously,  and  a  scholar 
will  not  give  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  what  he  likes  best,  or 
the  teacher  would  rather  teach,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  branches  of 
study  just  as  important.  It  is  a  principle  which  no  one  will,  we  sup- 
pose, question,  that  a  good  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches, 
such  -as  we  are  compelled  by  law  to  teach  in  all  our  common  schools, 
is  necessary  to  every  one,  and  none  should  be  neglected.  After  we 
hegin  our  higher  education,  it  is  time  to  make  such  discrimination. 

You  will  very  often  find  in  our  country  districts  several  different 
text-books  on  the  same  branch  in  use  in  the  same  school.  Uniformity 
in  text-books  in  single  schools  is  the  exception  in  the  country.  Still 
more  rare  is  uniformity  throughout  whole  districts.*  No  regular  sys- 
tem of  examinations  and  promotions  is  to  be  found.  This  chaotic 
state  of  things  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  well-arranged,  successful 
-systems  of  our  ably  and  closely  supervised  city  schools.  Our  schools, 
then,  among  other  things,  need  a  regular  course  of  study,  covering 
ihe  ground  which  country  schools  can  go  over  with  profit.  We 
should  not  attempt  to  include  too  many  branches  of  study.  We  can- 
not have  a  primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high  school,  under  a 
isingle  teacher  at  the  same  time.  It  is  impossible  to  go  much  beyond 
the  branches  which  by  law  we  must  teach.  We  need  a  correspond- 
ing gradation  of  the  schools,  promotions  being  made  from  grade  to 
^ade  as  each  finishes  the  work  assigned.  We  need  a  system  by 
which  a  scholar^s  time  will  not  be  wasted  at  the  beginning  of  a  short 
term,  before  the  teacher  knows  how  many  classes  there  should  be, 

[*  In  Pennsyhranta,  tht  dtttrlct  Is  the  town.— Sou.] 
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how  many  recitations  in  a  day,  and  what  their  order,  much  less  where 
or  in  what  class  to  put  the  scholar.  We  need  a  system  whereby  a 
scholar  can  bej^in  this  term  just  where  he  left  off  last  term;  a  system 
of  classification  by  which  a  pupil  can  go  from  one  school  and  enter 
the  same  grade  in  another  school.  We  need  school  uniformity  in 
text-books,  district  uniformity;  and,  if  we  are  not  insane  to  think  of 
such  a  thing,  county  uniformity.  Not  uniformity  in  an  antiquated 
series  of  books  that  cannot  be  successfully  used  with  any  well  arranged 
course  of  study  for  country  schools,  but  in  books  up  to  the  times, 
which  your  teacher  can  teach  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods  taught  in  our  Normal  Schools. 

To  be  practicable,  a  course  of  study  and  system  of  gradation  should 
have  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  For  country  schools  only  as  many  branches  must  be  included  iu 
the  course  as  can  be  profitably  taught  in  a  single  school;  and  in  the 
high  school  course,  branches  strictly  ornamental,  or  of  special  use 
only  to  those  who  fill  certain  callings  in  life,  should  yield  to  those 
which  will  be  of  use  to  pupils  in  whatever  business  they  may  after- 
wards engage. 

2.  We  must  provide  for  as  many  grades  as  will  well  accommodate 
the  pupils  of  the  different  degrees  of  advancement  ordinarily  found. 

8.  No  more  recitations  must  be  allowed  each  teacher  than  one  per- 
son can  hear  in  a  day  and  do  the  work  well. 

4.  The  branches  must  be  taken  up  in  the  proper  order,  and  no  text- 
book on  any  branch  put  into  the  hands  of  a  pupil  until  he  is  able  to 
read  it  easily  and  intelligently.  What  is  the  use  in  a  pupirs  trying  to 
study  arithmetic,  for  instance,  using  a  text-book  which  is  more  diffi- 
cult  for  him  to  read  than  is  the  reading  book  houses? 

5.  The  work  assigned  to  the  several  grades  must  be  so  arranged 
that  each  grade  can  accomplish  its  work  in  the  same  time.  Promo- 
tions from  grade  to  grade  will  then  be  regular,  and  no  confusion 
result. 

6.  The  course  must  be  capable  of  being  adapted  to  different  lengths 
of  annual  school  term. 

7.  The  course  must  not  be  so  difficult  to  understand  that  teachers 
will  be  frightened  from  attempting  to  adopt  it,  or  so  complex  in  detail 
that  they  will  fail  in  practice. — Report  of  Cofnmittee^  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 
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Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your 
hand,  are  the  most  useful. —  Johnson, 
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READING  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

1.  The  Word  Method  should  be  used  exclusively  for  a  short  time, 
until  the  pupil  has  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  printed  words  aa 
the  representatives  of  objects  and  of  the  spoken  words  with  which  he 
is  familliar.  He  should  first  learn  to  read  these  words  in  phrases  and 
then  in  sentences;  ever  making  prominent  the  natural  expression  of 
the  thought. 

2.  After  the  piipil  has  been  introduced  into  the  realm  of  printed  lan- 
guage, and  has  seen  that  it  is  but  another  form  of  picture  language, 
he  should  be  led  to  analyze  some  of  these  words  which  he  has  thus 
learned  into  their  elementary  sounds,  and  to  associate  the  sound  of  the 
letter  with  its  form.  Words  should  be  selected  at  first  that  have  the 
same  sound  of  the  vowel;  i.  e.,  short  a,  short  e,  etc. 

3.  After  the  sounds  of  a  few  letters  have  thus  been  learned,  the  pu- 
pil should  be  taught  to  use  this  knowledge  in  determining  for  himself 
new  words  that  are  found  in  his  lesson. 

4.  In  every  lesson  henceforth,  the  phonic  and  the  word  method 
should  be  combined;  i.  e.,  some  words  should  be  learned  as  wholes, 
and  some  should  be  analyzed  into  their  elementary  sounds. 

By  this  combination,  the  strong  points  of  each  method  are  retained, 
and  the  points  of  failure  are  avoided.  By  slow  degrees  new  sounds 
are  introduced,  and  the  pupil  is  able  to  determine  for  himself  more 
new  words,  but  he  is  still  learning  words  at  sight,  which  are  yet 
too  di£Scult  to  for  him  to  analyze  into  their  sounds.  By-and-by,  after 
weeks  or  months  of  work  in  this  way,  he  begins  to  see  that  the  same 
letter  may  have  more^than  one  sound,  and  that  in  many  words  there 
are  letters  that  have  no  sound  at  all.  Now  he  is  ready  to  begin  the 
nse  of  diacritical  marks,  for  he  has  gained  knowledge  and  strength 
enough  to  avoid  being  confused  thereby.  These  diacritical  marks  are 
used  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  but  new  words  continue  to  be 
learned,  sometimes  by  sound,  sometimes  by  sight. 

6.  But  what  about  the  alphabet?  Well,  this  should  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself  for  the  most  part.  The  names  of  the  letters  are  of  no 
nse  except  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  referring  to  the  letters  and 
in  oral  spelling.  But  this  knowledge  is  valuable  for  these  purposes. 
The  alphabet  can  be  learaed  incidentally.  The  teacher  in  speaking 
of  a  letter  calls  it  by  name,  and  in  short  time  the  pupils  catch  it  up 
and  the  letters  are  learned,  no  one  knows  how  or  when,  precisely. 
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6.  This  paper  would  be  incomplete  it  it  did  not  arge  the  importance 
of  the  use  of  the  slate  and  pencil.  From  the  first  day  of  the  school 
to  the  last,  use  should  be  found  for  them.  At  first  the  words  may  be 
printed,  but  very  soon  the  script  letters  should  be  taught,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  tvrite  any  word 
they  read. 

7.  I  close  this  paper  with  a  suggestion  about  ruling  slates,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  some  one  else,  but  I  have  forgotten  to  whom: 

Take  a  common  Gillott  pen  and  break  out  the  two  central  points. 
Two  points  will  be  left  which  will  serve  to  make  the  lines  on  the  slate 
the  proper  distance  apart  for  the  small  letters.  Then  obtain  a  rnler 
twice  or  three  times  the  width  of  these  points  and  you  have  all  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  proper  ruling  of  the  slate,  and  will  avoid 
the  permanent  injury  often  done  to  the  slate  by  ruling  lines  too  deep. 
—  Geo.  R.  Browk,  in  Ed.  News-Gleaner, 
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He  who  goes  to  work  with  energy  and  perseverance,  will  set  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  success  flving  like  leaves  before  a  whirl- 
wind. A  man  may  have  sufficient  ambition  to  desire  a  place  on  the 
topmost  round  of  success;  but  if  he  does  not  unite  with  it  inde&ti- 
gable  perseverance  and  indomitable  energy,  his  progress  upward  k 
likely  to  be  slow  indeed.  The  world  is  a  hard  taskmaster,  and  though 
it  would  give  pity  to  the  unsuccessful,  it  will  give  little  to  the  sne- 

cessful. 

•  •  • 

Enoourage  Gtoo©  Reading. —  Parents  cannot  be  too  diligent  in  car- 
ing for  the  reading  of  their  children.  Teacher's  also  can  largely  in- 
fluence  the  reading  of  their  pupils.  Oftentimes  a  reference  to  a  bode 
by  the  teacher,  will  cause  a  whole  class  to  read  it.  Children  should 
be  encouraged  to  have  a  good  book  where  it  can  be  taken  up  at  odd 
moments.  If  teachers  generally  would  devote  a  part  each  Friday  af- 
ternoon to  an  exercise  in  which  the  pupils  should  give  a  short  accoont 
of  what  they  have  been  reading  during  the  week,  it  would  help  im- 
plant a  love  for  a  better  class  of  literature.  Of  course  this  implies 
thought  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  since  no  teacher  can  im- 
plant a  love  for  good  reading  unless  he  enjoys  it  himself.  Let  a  per* 
eon  acquire  a  taste  for  good  reading  in  early  life;  and  the  longer  he 
lives  the  greater  his  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. — H,  M. 
Harrington^  Supt.  Pub.  Schools^  Bridgeport^  Conn. 
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FIRST  DAYS  OF  SCHOOL. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  say  anything  here  in  regard  to  the  first  les- 
sons in  reading,  nor  to  consider  the  momentous  question  whether  a 
child  should  be  first  taught  to  print  or  to  write^  although  I  admit 
that  I  have  views  on  that  point,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  dispute  the 
statement  that  learning  to  read  is  the  chief  business  of  the  first  school 
year. 

But  I  do  assert  boldly  that  it  is  not  the  chief  business  of  the  first 
school  days.  Even  though  the  only  end  aimed  at,  be  to  give  the 
children  the  best  possible  instruction  in  reading,  writing  and  num- 
bers, yet  can  this  end  be  best  attained  by  giving  attention  in  the  be- 
ginning to  other  things.  There  is  much  instruction  given  in  all 
primary  schools,  that  is  never  counted  in,  as  a  part  of  the  course  of 
«tudy.  Teachers  of  experience  and  born  teachers  are  quick  to  see  the 
need  of  this  instruction  and  give  it,  but  unfortunately  they  give  it  in  a 
very  desultory  manner.  The  work  has  never  been  analyzed,  classified, 
and  systematized  in  such  a  form  that  the  teacher  most  needing  help 
in  this  direction  can  learn  just  what  her  trouble  is,  or  where  to  find, 
or  how  to  apply  the  remedy. 

When  information  is  given  on  these  points  it  generally  comes  un- 
der the  head  of  school  management.  But  although  school  manage- 
ment is  interwoven  thread  by  thread  vrith  the  work  done,  yet  school 
management  can  never  cover  the  whole  ground. 

Under  the  head  of  training  in  schoolways,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
teach  the  following  things:  How  to  sit  in  school,  how  to  stand  and 
speak,  how  to  rise  and  sit  down,  how  to  pass  from  classes  and  into 
classes,  and  various  other  things  wliich  pertain  to  manner  in  the 
school  room.  How  often  are  children  left  to  learn  these  things  hap- 
hazard, and  some,  they  never  learn  at  all.  There  should  be  an  ap- 
pointed time  for  teaching  these  things,  and  they  should  be  taught 
with  all  the  exactness  and  precision  that  is  required  for  training  in 
Kindergarten  occupations.  We  may  further  consider  the  work  of  the 
first'school  days  under  the  head  of  ^^  lessons  about  the  hand,"  exercises 
which  shall  render  more  nimble  the  fingers  of  the  children;  language 
lessons  for  teaching  the  use  of  certain  words;  lessons  on  training  in 
school  ways;  teaching  the  children  how  to  handle  the  slate  and  pencil 
in  such  a  way  as  to  save  most  time  and  make  the  least  noise  and  con- 
fusion, and  slate  work  proper,  being  exercises  pertaining  to  printing, 
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writing  and  drawing;  lessons  about  the  school  room,  developing  i 
of  a  space,  as  height,  width,  length,  etc. ;  names  of  things  in  the 
school  room,  and  training  children  in  the  exact  use  of  positions.  The 
pecularity  of  these  lessons  is  they  combine  in  a  remarkable  way  ob* 
ject  lessons,  physical  exercise,  and  training  in  school  ways,  and  prac- 
tice in  careful  and  accurate  use  of  words  and  the  forming  of  fall  sen- 
tences. Lessons  for  inculcating  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  obser- 
vations in  nature  must  of  necessity  be  incidental,  and  should  take 
the  form  only  of  familiar  conversations. 

About  all  the  school  work  of  the  first  school  year  —  below  it  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  starts,  above  it  as  the  end  at  which  it 
aims*  and  permeating  it  through  and  through  in  all  directions,  shonll 
be  training  in  correct  use  of  words  and  practice  in  ease  and  im- 
promptu expression  of  thought. —  Mrs.  Rickoff,  before  the  Tri^StaU 
Teachers'  Association^  in  Ohio. 


Teaching  History. —  A  woman  writing  in  the  National  Journal  af 
Education,  gives  some  description  of  the  excellent  fashion  in  which 
she  once  taught  history  a  regular  daily  study.  She  did  not  try  to 
make  her  pupils  remember  too  many  events,  to  create  a  very  vivid  im- 
pression of  those  which  she  selected.  She  gave  a  biographical  account 
of  great  persons  by  lecture  and  illustrated  character  as  far  as  possible 
by  anecdotes,  bringing  in  every  possible  picturesque  and  impressiTe 
detail.  Often  the  girls  themselves  went  to  the  books  their  teacheis 
talked  of  and  brought  very  interesting  contributions;  they  both  talked 
atid  wrote  of  the  great  men  of  whom  she  talked  to  them.  One  great 
advantage  of  this  method  was  that  there  could  be  none  of  that  learn- 
ing words  by  heart  so  dear  to  dull  pupils  and  incompetent  teachers. 
To  relate  the  annecdotes  with  point  was  a  capital  exercise,  and  a  few 
girls  became  very  fine  story-tellers.  No  commendation  can  be  to  higk 
of  this  plan  of  Miss  Bowen^s;  more  of  su(;h  oral  teaching  in  our 
schools  applied  to  all  branches  would  soon  relieve  them  from  the 
charge  of  sending  out  ha1f--educated  pupils.  But  such  teaching 
quires  an  enthusiatic,  sincere  and  well-trained  person  to  practice  it. 


-•-••'•- 


IxsTRUcnoN  AND  Trainih^o. — Throughout  the  school  course  the  dif- 
ference between  instruction  and  training  is  kept  steadily  in  view.  Tke 
object  of  education  is  too  develop  power.    Knowledge  is  not  always 
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power.  It  may  be  the  instrument  and  even  the  proof  of  power,  but 
it  is  not  the  catMe.  ^^  Power  comes  by  training  in  the  use  of  knowU 
^edge,^^  The  instructor  may  fix  things  he  knows  in  the  learner's  mem- 
ory; but  the  trainer  uses  the  knowledge  the  student  has  acquired  as 
the  instrument  to  develop  the  power  of  self-training.  "  The  trainer 
cenrerts  knowledge  into  motive,  desire  into  patience,  will  into  skill." 
Unless  the  self-training  spirit  is  implanted  the  school  is  a  failure. 
When  the  spirit  is  excited,  character  is  formed  pure  and  strong.  It 
is  natural  to  some,  but  almost  wanting  in  others.  Most  have  it  to  a 
limited  degree.  It  is  the  business  of  education  to  develop  it  and 
guide  it,  so  that  its  objects,  subjective  and  objective,  shall  be  good  and 
grand. —  Hon.  J.  G.  MoMynn. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  part  of  the  American  school  system  is  more  essentially  national 
than  are  the  high  schools,  no  part  of  the  system  presents  features  that 
are  more  original  or,  in  some  respects,  farther  removed  irom  Euro- 
pean ideas,  no  part  of  the  system  is  worthy  of  more  profound  study. 

Peruse  the  course  of  study  in-  these  high  schools;  think  of  those 
children  of  workmen  and  work-women  passing  four  or  five  years  in 
adorning,  strengthening  and  cultivating  their  minds  by  studies  that 
are  everywhere  else  reserved  for  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  tell  us  if 
these  institutions  do  not  bear  the  very  seal  and  impress  of  American 
civilization.  Need  one  be  astonished,  then,  at  the  frank  pride  with 
which  the  American  citizen  speaks  of  these  schools?  Has  he  not  a 
a  right  to  be  proud  when,  by  sure  documentary  evidence,  he  shows  us 
the  son  and  daughter  of  the  humblest  artisan  so  mentally  elevated 
that  between  them  and  the  privileged  of  fortune  no  difference  of  cul- 
ture, no  trace  of  intellectual  inferiority,  is  to  be  discovered?  It  is 
glorious  to  see  society  freely  giving  to  the  poor  the  benefit  of  a  public 
school  education,  is  it  not  a  still  more  extraordinary  spectacle  to  be- 
hold a  nation  that  deems  it  would  wrong  its  humblest  citizen  were 
their  children  denied  any  opportunity  for  the  full  and  free  expansion 
-of  their  minds?  Here  is  a  country  where  there  are  hundreds  of  high 
schools,  public  and  gratuitous,  and  on  the  same  footing  as  the  most 
primary  establishments.  They  are  of  one  body  with  the  common 
schools,  are  administered  by  the  same  authorities,  supported  by  the 
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same  funds  and  intended  for  the  same  population;  and  yet,  instead  (^ 
being  limited  to  the  striptly  necessary,  to  the  minimum  of  knowledge 
required  to  take  children  out  of  the  official  category  of  the  illiterate, 
these  upper  public  schools  are  established  on  the  basis  of  what  may 
be  called  the  higher  national  instruction.    They  are  not  professional 
schools,  nor  are  they  bastard  imitations  of  the  classical  college,  nor 
yet  low-grade  universities  —  they  are  in  the  fullest  sense  popular 
schools,  schools  intended  to  give  the  people  the  best,  purest  and  loft- 
iest results  of  liberal  education.    They  open  up  no  special  pursuit  — 
they  lead  to  all  pursuits  without  exception  and  without  distinction. 
They  do  not  make  an  engineer,  an  architect,  or  physician  any  more 
than  they  make  an  artisan  or  a  merchant,  but  they  form  bright,  intel- 
ligent youths,  trained  to  studies  of  every  kind,  apt  to  select  for  them- 
selves among  the  various  professions,  and  skilled  to  succeed  therein* 
One  graduate  will  enter  the  university,  another  will  go  into  business; 
there  will  be  differences  of  occupation  among  them,  but  there  will  be 
no  inequality  of  education. 

So  far  as  social  equality  can  possibly  be  reached  on  this  earth,  it  is 
attained  by  the  American  High  School.    In  other  countries  it  is  to  be- 
feared  that  the  children  of  different  classes  of  society,  though  brought 
together  for  a  while  in  the  public  school,  must  soon  find  themselves 

separated  by  the  whole  distance  of  their  respective  families;  indeed,  it 
must  be  so  since  one  child  enters  upon  his  apprenticeship  and  thus 
stops  short  with  his  intellectual  development  at  the  very  time  when 
the  other  is  just  beginning  his.  In  the  United  States  ever3^  effort  s 
made  to  delay  and  diminish  this  separation,  and  to  carry  as  far  as  pos* 
sible,  and  as  nigh  as  possible,  that  common  instruction  which  e&o» 
the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  prosperity  of  a  republic  is  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  replenishment  of  its  middle  classes,  of  the  abundance  and  &- 
cility  in  the  indefinite  recruiting  ot  these  classes,  then  the  Hi^ 
School  of  the  United,  whatever  it  m^  cost,  is  the  best  investment  of 
national  capacity  that  can  possibly  be  made. —  Report  of  French  Ed- 
ucational  Commissioners^  at  Centennial. 


Yeby  frequently  parents  complain  that  their  children  are  not  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily,  that  they  are  not  ^^  going  through  the  bo<A^ 

as  rapidly  as  they  desire.  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  estimate  the  at- 
tainments of  your  child  b^  the  number  of  lessons  it  has  learned,  or 
by  the  shelves  of  books  it  has  perused.  Ascertain  whether  your 
child  is  able  to  accomplish  anything,  whether  he  is  master  of  his 
present  situation,  whetner  his  memory,  hisobservatioBfhisperoeptioii 
and  his  other  feiculties  are  being  trained  by  activity* 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

Q.  No  director  was  elected  July  14,  as  there  should  have  been.  The 
old  one  countersigned  some  orders  for  teachers^  wages  after  his  time 
was  out.    The  treasurer  declines  to  pay  them.    Can  he  compelled  to? 

A.  He  cannot.  A  legal  order  to  pay  is  his  rightful  protection.  If 
lie  knows  the  money  to  be  due  and  needed,  he  could  pay  it  probably 
without  any  risk.  But  why  did  not  the  other  members  of  the  board 
fill  the  vacancy  ? 

Q.  I  was  elected  clerk,  on  an  informal  ballot.  It  was  then  Toted 
that  I  be  declared  elected,  without  a  second  ballot,  which  was  carried. 
Am  I  legally  elected? 

A.  Certainly.  The  choice  of  the  district  was  indicated  twice. 
There  was  no  legal  obligation  to  go  into  a  second  ballot,  as  the  school 
law  prescribes  no  particular  method  of  choice. 

Q.  Is  not  a  district  clerk  entitled  to  extra  compensation  for  taking 
the  school  census? 

A.  He  is  not.  His  salary,  if  he  has  one,  covers  it.  In  graded- 
school  districts,  which  usually  have  a  larger  population,  the  compen- 
sation of  the  clerk  is  not  limited  to  $10,  as  in  others. 

POWERS  OF  BOARDS. 

Q.  Can  aboard,  on  its  own  motion,  put  up  an  additional  room  or 
building,  needed  for  an  additional  department? 

A.  The  district  must  first  vote  the  needful  means.  (Sec.  430,  sub» 
division  5,  and  Sec.  434). 

Q.  Where  there  is  a  course  of  study,  established  by  the  board,  can 
the  pupils  be  required  to  take  all  the  studies  in  it? 

A.  The  principle  does  not  seem  to  be  different  from  that  involved 
in  the  Morrow  case.  If  the  parent  has  a  natural  right  to  exempt  a 
child  firom  a  particular  study,  in  which  classes  are  formed  by  the 
teacher  in  general  conformity  to  the  law  —  section  447 — and  with 
custom,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  formal  establish- 
ment of  a  course  or  order  of  studies,  by  the  board,  should  make  a  dif- 
ference. The  ruling  of  courts,  in  different  states,  is  not  uniform  on 
this  point  In  Minnesota,  the  board  was  sustained  in  the  requirement. 
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OBADED  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Can  a  school  be  graded  without  a  vote  or  resolution  of  the 
trict  to  that  effect? 

A.  Any  vote  which  brings  about  the  result  —  for  instance,  to  put  on 
an  additional  room  or  upper  story,  and  haye  two  teachers  —  has  the 
same  effect  as  a  formal  vote  to  grade  the  school.  If  the  school  is 
really  graded,  divided  into  two  or  more  departments,  that  is  the  only 
important  thing;  the  formalities  by  which  it  is  brought  about,  if  not 
unlawful,  are  unimportant. 

Q.  Must  a  district  which  grades  its  school,  say  in  the  winter,  neces- 
sarily hold  its  annual  meeting  that  year  in  July? 

A.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  a  graded  school  it  becomes  subject  to  the 
law,  as  to  its  annual  meeting. 

FBEE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  What  course  should  be  taken  as  to  determining  the  ^'  cost  of  in- 
struction "  where  some  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  school  room  are  not 
yet  in  high  school  studies? 

A.  A  proportionate  deduction  is  to  be  made  for  the  time  spent  on 
them  by  the  teachers. 

Q.  Does  a  certificate  given  for  life  qualify  its  holder  to  teach  in  a 
free  high  school,  under  chapter  245,  of  1879? 

A.  It  qualifies  him  *^  to  teach  without  any  further  examination,  in 
any  public  school  in  the  State.^^  The  provision  in  section  4  of  chap- 
ter 245,  of  laws  of  1879,  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  intended  to 
supersede  the  general  law;  but  if  any  studies  are  required  to  be  taught 
in  a  free  high  school  not  covered  by  the  certificate  of  the  applicant, 
a  further  examination  might  reasonably  be  deemed  necessary.  The  law 
seems  to  aim  at  teachers  who  have  no  such  certificate.  It  ia  not  prob- 
able that  the  provision  as  to  graduates  of  universities,  colleges,  or 
normal  schools,  is  intended  to  supersede  or  to  do  away  with  the  force 
of  the  general  provision  of  law  contained  in  section  448,  so  &r  as  re- 
gards principals  of  free  high  schools,  but  that  it  makes  the  holding  a 
diploma  an  off-set  for  such  special  examination  as  would  reasonably 
be  required  in  case  a  person  proposing  to  teach  a  free  high  school 
should  not  already  hold  a  certificate  of  sufficiently  high  grade. 

THE  COUNTY    SUPERIlirrENDBNT. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  appoint  a  deputy? 

A.  He  has  no  authority  to  do  so.    He  may  get  merely  clerical  or 
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ministerial  work  done,  but  no  one  except  himself  can  lawfully  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  oflBice,  involving  the  exercise  of  his  judgment 
or  quasi  judicial  functions. 

Q.  Can  we  elect,  as  county  superintendent,  a  person  living  in  an  in- 
dependent city  in  this  county? 

A.  It  is  not  unlawful  to  elect  hitn,  beiag  a  citizen  of  the  county;  if 
he  becomes  a  resident  within  his  offered  jurisdiction,  he  can  take  the 
office.  The  general  principle  is,  that  if  ineligibility  to  take  an  office 
is  removed  between  the  time  of  election  and  the  time  for  entering 
upon  its  duties,  that  is  sufficient  (28  Wis.  96). 

DISTRICT   OFFICERS. 

Q.  At  our  annual  meeetiug,  18  ballots  were  cast  for  one  person,  15 
for  another,  and  8  scattering.  The  chairman  declared  the  person  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  elected;  was  this  right? 

A.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  meeting  should  not  be  allowed 
to  obtain  a  majority,  if  it  can.  School  districts  are  not  contem- 
plated hy  the  constitution  when  it  requires  all  votes,  with  a  cer- 
tain exception,  to  be  by  bfillot,  (Art.  III.  Sec.  3);  nor  are  they  contem- 
plated  in  Sec.  75,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  the  entire  chapter  relates 
to  *' General  Elections;"  and  moreover  there  is  no  reason,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  why  the  rule  of  plurality  should  apply  to  them.  They 
are  empowered  to  "  choose  a  director,  treasurer  and  clerk."  The  man- 
ner of  choosing  is  left  to  the  meeting,  and  the  choice  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  if  a  majority  can  be  obtained. 
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IfuDsox,  Wis.,  August  16,  1879. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Whitpord,  Chairman  Com.  Teachers'  Institutes: 

Dear  Sir — Agreeably  to  appointment,  I  opened  the  Teachers'  Institute  at 
this  place  on  the  11th  instant,  at  nine  and  a  half  o'clock,  and  have  given  five  full 
days  to  the  work,  and  have  witnessed  sustained  interest  throughout  the  exercises. 

I  adopted  the  programme  of  the  Institute  Syllabus,  and  pursued  all  the  sub- 
jects set  down  for  institutes  by  the  syllabus,  except  writing  and  constitutions  — 
circumstances  seeming  to  direct  the  employment  of  drawing  and  history  re- 
spectively, to  the  exclusion  of  penmanship  and  civil  government. 

I  made  an  efiort  to  hold  attention  continuously  to  the  need  of  stimulating 
thought  in  the  schools  by  the  employment  of  important  facts  for  consideration. 
Under  this  effort  the  teachers  succeeded  in  discovering  sufficient  relevance  la 
the  facts  of  geography  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  instruction  in  the  subject,  and 
to  elaborate  something  of  a  plan  of  work. 

3— Vol.  IX.— No.  9 
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A  similar  effort  with  history  was  not  as  successful ;  but  it  left  with  teachers 
salient  points  in  matter  and  manner  that  will  stimulate  effort  to  depart  from  the 
catechetical  method  of  isolated  question  and  barren  answer,  in  order  to  reach 
something  of  the  philosophical  thought  of  history. 

i  In  drawing  and  spelling,  an  eflort  to  exemplify  means  to  the  specific  end  of 
so  exhibiting  the  subject  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  grasp  something  of  tehat  to 
teach,  and  ?iow  to  inaugurate  the  teaching,  was  encouragingly  succesafal. 

In  reading,  new  thought  was  stimulated  by  the  model  exercises  given  by 
teachers— Florence  Olive,  of  Prescott,  Fannie  Johnson,  of  Hudson,  and  Mr.  D. 
M.  Woodbury,  of  River  Falls.  These  exercises  elicited  close  discussion,  that 
exhibited  good  comprehension  of  the  purposes  and  objects  in  reading,  and  of 
the  means  of  teaching  oral  reading.  The  summing  up  of  this  discassion^  by 
Bupt.  Betsey  M.  Clapp,  was  a  marked  exercise  in  excellence.  It  is  believed  that 
instructiou  in  reading  has  been  very  much  improved  during  the  past  few  years. 
This  institute  has  abundantly  shown  its  superior  power  over  previous  ones  simi- 
larly  held  in  the  past,  and  the  result  is  a  hopeful  sign  to  those  having  edaca- 
tional  progress  at  heart. 

The  attention  of  the  Institute  was  confined  to  the  fhndamental  thoughts  in. 
arithmetic,  and  patient  inquiry  seemed  to  enhance  the  interest  in  this  branch. 

tSupt.  Clapp  interested  the  teachers  upon  Grammar,  and  made  strong  points 
for  those  who  purpose  to  entertain  the  thought  of  living  grammar,  dwelliof 
chiefly  up  ^n  the  irregularities  of  the  languai^e  ;.but  precisely  those  irregolarities 
that  teachers  wished  to  consider,  were  dwelt  upon. 

By  means  of  sub-lectures  merged  into  institute  exercises,  the  school-code  was 
considered  in  its  immediate  relation  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and  school  manage- 
ment became  a  living  subject  by  means  of  personal  experience  of  the  teachers. 

Members  of  the  institute  spent  the  eveuiuKS  in  study, —  the  days  in  the  effort 
to  grasp  important  subjects,  abreast  of  each  other,  with  a  well  defined  purpose 
of  reaching  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  several  branches  as  related  to  mind. 

A  good  representation  of  citizens  was  present  to  inspect  the  institution;  ooe 
member  of  the  city  board  of  education  and  some  ladies  attending  some  part  of 
nearly  every  day.  On  each  of  four  days  I  delivered  a  familiar  lecture  on  tbe 
elements  of  human  physiology,  occupying  the  time  from  the  class  of  the  aAer- 
noon  session  of  the  institute  at  5  o'clock,  till  5:40,  and  succeeded  in  holdiaf 
good  attention  and  attendance  of  teachers  and  citizen  visitors.  In  obedience 
to  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent,  no  attempt  at  evening  exercises 
was  made. 

I  think  the  teachers  were  above  the  average  institute  workers  in  intelligence, 
but  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  previous  acq ualntanc%  with  mure  than 
half  of  the  members  enabled  me  to  do  very  much  more  towards  arousing  tbouglit 
than  would  have  been  possible  otherwise ;  and  therefore,  so  far  as  possible,  insti- 
tute conductors,  whether  regular  or  especially  appointed,  should  be  assigned  to 
institutes  where  least  time  must  be  spent  in  disposing  of  the  personal  barrien 
that  inevitably  arise  with  conductors  who  have  had  no  previous  experience  witk 
the  real  business  of  institutes,  or  who  are  strangers  to  most  of  the  teaches 
assembled. 

Bupt  Clapp  will  report  upon  the  institute,  including  statistical  details. 

Bespectfully  submitted,  W.  D.  Passss. 
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It  has  been  the  fbagtice  of  nearly  all  who  have,  in  the  past  ten  years, 
applied  for  State  Teachers*  Certificates,  to  make  arrangements  to  complete  their 
examination  in  the  required  studies,  not  in  one  year,  but  in  two  successive 
years.  Nearly  all  the  applicants  who  did  not  finish  or  pass  the  ezaminatioo  last 
month,  have  petitioned  the  State  Superintendent  to  provide  a  subsequent  exam- 
ination for  them  the  last  week  in  December  next.  He  has  decided  to  grant  this 
favor  to  those  who  have  made  only  a  single  effort  to  obtain  the  State  Certificate. 
By  the  long  established  rule  of  the  State  Superintendent,  those  candidates  who 
have  already  tried  twice  to  pass  the  examination,  will  not  be  allowed  to  present 
themselves,  unless  they  wish  to  begin  the  work  de  novo.  The  exact  time  for 
this  examination,  which  in  all  probability  will  not  extend  beyond  two  days, 
and  the  definite  arrangements  for  it,  will  be  announced  in  due  time.  The  pres- 
ent Board  of  Examin  ers  will  have  charge  of  the  work. 


An  inexcusable  misrepresentation  of  the  rules  which  govern  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  State  Teachers'  Certificates,  is  circulated  by  some  newspapers 
in  the  State.    They  represent  that  the  applicants  for  these  certificates  "have 
only  to  appear  year  after  year,  as  they  are  credited  with  the  branches  in  which 
they  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,"  and  then  to  be  examined  only  in 
those  branches  in  which  they  have  failed.    "  So  it  is  possible,'*  these  papers  say 
'*  to  creep  up  the  ladder  round  by  round,  one  topic  per  annum,''  until  the  whole 
course  is  completed  and  the  certificate  granted.    Then  follows  the  statement: 
"This  is  a  reprehensible  and  inefficient  system,  which  gives  a  life  certificate  to 
teach  to  any  one  possessed   of  perseverance  and  an  aptitude  for  cramming." 
The  truth  is  that  no  applican  t  has  been  permitted  to  make  over  two  trials  in  the 
examination,  and  heretofore  these  trials  have  been  made  in  two  successive  years. 
If  any  one  has  failed  at  the  end    of  the  second  trial,  he  has  been  compelled,  if 
he  appeared  thereafter,  to  be  examined  azain  in  all  the  studies  required  for  a 
certificate.    The  work  which  he  had  already  performed,  was  excluded,  and  had 
therefore  no  influence  over  the  subsequent  boards  in  deciding  that  he  passed  in 
all  the  studies.    To  accommo  date  some  worthy  teachers  who  found  that  they 
could  not  get  the  opportunity,  with  all  their  other  duties  in  the  school-room,  to 
make  preparation  in  two  years  for  the  full  examination,  it  was  arranged  this 
year  that  they  could  elect  to   appear  the  second  time  within  two  years  to  com- 
plete their  work  for  the  unlimited  certificate.    The  applicants  for  the  limited  or 
five  years'  certificate  must  present  themselves  for  re-examination  within  one 
year.    This  rule  has  never  been  violated.    It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  State 
in  granting  these  certificates  to  make  them  the  most  valuable  testimonials  which 
the  teachers  of  the  State  could  receive  from  any  source.    The  examinations 
liave  therefore  been  unusually  severe,  and  only  quite  a  small  percentage  of  all  the 
applicants  have  been  able  to  pass  them.    Amoag  these  applicants  have  been 
graduates  of  the  colleges  and  of  State  University  ot  Wisconsin,  and  excellent 
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teachers  who  have  not  attended  these  institutions,  but**  who  have   studied  br 
themselves. 

Tlie  misrepresentation  above  mentioned  is  the  more  astonishing,  for  the  rea- 
son that  a  full  statement  of  the  rales  for  conducting  tliis  examination  was  re- 
cently published  in  a  circular,  which  appeared  in  nearly  all  the  prominent 
newspapers  of  the  State.  Will  not  these  papers,  as  soon  as  they  discover  their 
mistake,  make  the  proper  corrections  ? 


The  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  State  teachers*  certificates  was  held 
In  the  Senate  Chamber,  at  Madison,  beginning  Tuesday,  August  12,  and  continu- 
ing three  days. 

The  B^ardof  Examiners  consisted  of  Pres.  Duncan  McGregor,  of  Plaltevillc 
Normal  School,  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Peckham,  of  the  Milwaukee  High  School,  and 
Supt.  J.  T.  Lunn,  of  Iroaton,  Sauk  county. 

Eighteen  applicants  for  certificates  presented  themselves  for  examination, 
four  of  whom  passed  satisfactorily  and  received  certificates.  The  following 
gentlemen  received  unlimited  State  certificates: 

James  T.  McCleary,  of  River  Falls. 

Edward  Beckwitu,  of  Berlin. 

Edwin  R.  Smith,  of  Burlington. 

Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of  Two  Rivers,  received  the  limited  (flveyeare)  certificate, 

The.exami nation  was  very  thorough  and,  in  some  respects,  quite  difficult 
Though  the  number  who  were  successful  might  appear  small,  it  is  as  large  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tion to  which  applicants  are  subjected,  and  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  topics^ 
Some  of  the  applicants  did  not  write  upon  all  the  branches,  but  are  permitted, 
under  the  rules,  to  write  upon  a  portion  of  them  at  one  examination,  and  com- 
plete the  work  the  following  year. 


The  prospect  is  most  encouraging  for  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  Kinder- 
garten in  connection  with  the  Platteville  Normal  School.    Great  interest  is  fdi 
in  the  matter  by  the  local  Regent,  the  faculty  of  the  School,  and  several  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  place.    It  is  hoped  that  the  building  for  this  new  depart- 
ment can  be  erected  this  fall,  an  experienced  Kindergartener  secured,  and  th« 
children  gathered  for  instruction.    The   principal  work  to  be  first  performed 
will  be  to  make  the  Kindergarten  a  place  of  observation  for  the  students  of  the 
Normal  School.    The  test  can  be  applied  whether  the  training  of  the  children 
here  can  be  united  with  the  teaching  given  in  our  public  schools.    In   the 
National  Educational  Association  lately  held  at  Philadelphia,  Supt.  Harris,  of 
St.  Louis,  in  speaking  of  the  Kindergarten,  took  the  position  that  "every  lady 
graduate  should  spend  six  months  in  one  to  finish  her  education  —  that  by  them 
far  more  could  be  done  for  the  pupils  when  they  entered  the  primary  schooL" 
The  opinion  was  expressed  in  this  Association  that  the  time  had  come  whea 
schools  of  this  kind  should  take  up  the  professional  work  of  training  prii6ary 
teachers. 
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CHOICE  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

^  The  frcqueacy  with  which  questions  like  the  last  oue  answered  in  the  Official 
Department  this  month  are  asked,  and  with  which  controversies  arise  in  school 
districts  about  the  choice  of  school  officers,  prompt  a  little  more  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  this  place.  This  is  the  more  appropriate  as  the  larger 
number  of  districts  hold  their  annual  meeting  on  the  29th  of  this  month  and  elect 
one  or  more  officers. 

The  two  questions  which  most  commonly  arise  are  as  to  the  legal  manner  of 
choice,  whether  by  ballot  or  not,  and  if  the  ballot  is  used,  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  legal  election. 

The  constitution  prescribes  (Art  III,  Sec.  8),  that  "  all  votes  shall  be  given  by 
ballot,  except  for  such  townahip  officers  as  may  by  law  be  directed  or  allowed 
to  be  otherwise  chosen."  The  constitution  cannot  be  considered  as  referring 
here  to  votes  given  for  any  officers  lower  or  less  important  than  town  officers,  or 
not  connected  with  the  civil  government,  although  they  may  be  elected  under 
authority  of  law.  Hence  the  laws  regulating  corporations,  other  than  those 
which  are  municipal,  direct  in  some  cases  that  the  corporators  shall  themselves 
determine  the  manner  in  which  their  officers  shall  be  appointed  or  elected  (Sees. 
1806  ai\d  1992,  R.  8.),  and  io  other  cases  they  direct  that  the  election  shall  be  by 
ballot  (Sec.  1958«  R  S.,  also  Sec.  20(U,  in  subsection  4  on  p.  Gil). 

School  districts  are  corporations  of  a  peculiar  character  and  for  certain  speci- 
fled  purposes.  The  laws  regulating  them  and  prescribing  their  officers,  are  con- 
tained in  chapter  27,  R.  S. ;  but  in  them  are  found  no  directions  as  to  the  manner 
of  choosing  officers;  no  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  voting  on  any  subject, 
except  that  a  vote  to  borrow  money  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  school-house  shall 
be  taken  by  ballot  (Sec.  475).  They  must  be  considered  then  as  left  to  choose 
their  officers  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  and  while  choice  by 
ballot  is  strongly  recommended,  it  has  not  been  lield  that  any  other  mode  of 
choice  is  illegal.  But  choice  by  ballot  being  considered  the  most  proper  way, 
and  being  resorted  to,  the  question  then  arises,  What  constitutes  a  choice?  The 
first  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  E.  Root,  says  **  the  choice  should  be  by  ballot," 
but  gives  no  instructions  as  to  the  othei  point  (Schoril  Code  1849,  p.  67).  In  the 
Codes  printed  in  1854,  under  Supt  H.  A.  Wrigbt  (p.  98),  and  in  1858,  under  Supt. 
Draper  (p.  66),  the  ballot  is  recognized,  and  it  is  further  declared  tliat  a  "  majority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  is  necessary  to  elect."  In  the  code  of  1859,  which  was  also 
issued  under  Supt.  Draper,  the  comment  is  (p.  70),  "  The  person  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  should  be  declared  elected."  In  the  code  issued  by 
Supt.  Pickard,  in  1863,  the  ballot  is  urged,  and  it  is  said  "  a  pluralty  of  votes 
cast  elect."  The  opinion  put  forth  in  these  two  last  editions  of  the  School  Code, 
1859  and  1863,  that  a  plurality  elects,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  based  on  sec- 
tion 102  of  chapter  VII  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1858  — *' In  all  elections  for 
the  choice  of  any  officers,  unless  it  is  otherwise  expressly  provided,  the  person 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  any  office  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
elected  to  that  office."  But  this  was  making  the  section  apply  to  elections  not 
under  consideration  in  the  chapter  at  large,  and  presumably  not  in  the  section 
itself— namely  to  elections  in  school  districts.  Hence  in  the  code  issued  by 
Supt.  McMynn,  in  1867,  while  election  by  ballot  is  urged,  "  though  not  abso- 
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lutely  required  by  statute,'*  the  recognition  of  th^  rule  of  plurality'  disappean, 
and  has  been  unknown  to  the  school  code  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

In  the  code  issued  the  present  year,  it  is  still  recommended  that  the  elecdon 
of  officers  be  by  ballot.  The  proylsion  as  to  plurality,  in  section  75  of  the 
revised  statutes  is  alluded  to,  and  considered  to  refer  to  other  electioos  thaa 
those  of  district  officers.  The  comment  is  made  that  **  a  school  district  is  left 
to  adopt  its  own  metJiod  of  choosing  officers,  and  must  be  held  to  have  a  deu 
right  to  elect  by  majority;  but  if  unable  to  do  so,  a  majority  may  decide  to 
abide  by  a  plurality  vote,  and  thus  avoid  an  entire  failure  to  elect.*' 

In  the  ordinary  election  of  county  and  state  officers,  members  of  congresB,  and 
presidential  electors,  not  only  is  the  ballot  prescribed,  and  most  proper,  but  tlie 
rule  of  plurality  is  necessary.  There  is  but  one  opportunity  for  voting;  there 
may  be  more  than  two  candidates  for  any  office;  the  ballots  are  to  be  canvaaBed, 
the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  person  in  the  aggregate  ascertained,  and  the 
result  declared.  If  the  principle  of  plurality  were  not  adopted,  sometimes  there 
would  be  no  election,  and  the  objections  to  plurality  are  deemed  to  be  less  than 
to  a  new  election.  Ordinarily,  under  the  influence  of  party  politics,  there  are 
but  two  candidates,  and  one  of  the  two  has  a  majority. 

None  of  the  reasons  tor  the  rule  of  plurality  exist  in  the  case  of  school  dis- 
tricts. If  on  counting  the  votes  on  a  first  ballot,  if  ballot  is  used,  no  one  has  a 
majority,  a  second  or  third  trial  will  usually  concentrate  a  majority  on  one  par- 
son. It  would  be  quite  unwise  to  compel  the  district  to  accept  an  obnozioos 
person  as  an  officer,  because  on  a  first  ballot  he  happened  to  have  more  votes 
than  either  of  two  or  three  good  men. 

The  meeting  may  vote,  as  a  little  democracy  managing  its  own  afiaiiB,  as 
many  times  as  it  pleases.  It  can  adjourn,  and  still  elect,  for  ten  days.  If  no 
election  is  reached,  the  law  provides  two  ways  to  fill  the  vacancy,  until  the  neiS 
annual  meeting  comes  round :  first  by  the  board,  afterwards  by  the  town  clexk. 

We  think  it  quite  clear  that  the  legislature  had  no  reference  to  school  diBtrida, 
in  section  102,  chap.  VII,  R.  S.  of  1858,  or  in  section  75,  R.  S.  of  1878.  Theekc- 
tions  referred  to  are  **  all  elections  "  discussed  In  the  two  chapters  YII  and  YIII; 
all  elections  that  must  be  by  ballot;  elections  in  which  there  would  be  no  cer- 
tainty of  reaching  any  result,  unless  the  rule  of  plurality  was  recognized;  M 
not  elections  in  school  districts. 

We  have  written  enough  probably' for  this  time,  on  a  dry  subject;  bat  as  our 
teachers  have  to  be  examined  in  civil  government,  this  discussion  is  not  without 
its  interest  in  that  direction. 

A  KUMBEB  OF  THE  BMALLBK  VILLAGES  of  the  State  are  making  arrangements 
to  organize  their  graded  schools  under  the  Free  High  School  law.  It  is  found 
that  the  aniendments  to  this  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislatnre,  aid 
^eatly  in  promoting  this  movement.  Nearly  all  the  schools  which  have  oper- 
ated under  the  law  from  one  to  three  years,  are  in  a  vigorous  and  satisfactozy 
condition.  Healthful  growth  will  be  seen  in  all  of  them  the  coming  year.  i. 
circular  giving  a  history  of  the  law  in  this  State,  the  reasons  for  the  maintenanee 
of  high  schools,  and  comments  on  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
has  been  prepared  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  will  be  soon  issued. 
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The  Three  Pronunciations  of  Latin.  By  M.  M.  Fisher,  Professor  of  Latin 
iQ  the  University  of  Missouri.  Second  edition.  Boston:  New  England  Pub- 
lishing Company.    Price  ^1.00,  prepaid. 

In  discnssing  this  subject,  the  author  shows  first,  that  there  is  no  such  thing, 
really,  as  a  "  continental  method ; "  that  in  the  different  European  nations,  the 
pronunciation  of  Latin  yields  to  the  analogies  of  the  language  spoken  by  each; 
and  that  the  so-called  "  continental  method  '*  known  in  this  country  is  a  com- 
bination of  foreign  vowel  sounds  with  consonants  uttered  almost  always  as  in 
English.  As  for  the  Roman  or  Latin  method,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  actual 
pronounciation  of  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  author  shows  that  it  rests  very 
largely  on  conjectuue;  that  the  manner  in  which  the  "  Romans  themselves  pro- 
nounced their  tongue,*'  to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Thatcher,  of  Yale  College, 
**  is  not  known,  nor  can  it  ever  be  known."  We  have  not  space  to  give  even  a 
synopsis  of  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  both  of  which  are  presented,  but  think 
the  Roman  method  is  shown  to  have  a  very  shadowy  and  uncertain  basis.  The 
author  therefore  declares  in  favor  of  the  English  method,  thinking,  with  good 
reason  we  should  say,  that  the  time  spent  in  unlearning  the  natural  way  of  utter- 
ing  Latin,  and  learning  a  new  and  artificial  one,  could  be  bestowed  with  very 
much  more  profit  upon  the  language  itself  and  its  noble  literature.  The  truth 
is,  fashions  appear  in  literature  and  education  as  well  as  in  dress,  one  hardly 
knows  how,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them,  but  which  have  their 
devotees,  and  their  day,  and  then  disappear. 

Manuals  for  Teachers:  No.  1,  The  Cultivation  of  the  Senses;  No.  3,  The 
Cultivation  of  the  Memory;  No.  8,  Of  the  Use  of  Words;  No.  4,  On  Discip* 
line;  No.  5,  On  Class  Teaching.    Philadelphia:    Eidredge  &  Brother. 

These  little  16  mo.  volumes  were  prepared  by  eminent  university  men  in 
England,  distinguished  also  as  teachers,  at  the  request  of  the  Literature  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Educational  Society.  The  publishers  in  this  country 
have  done  a  good  service  in  reprinting  them  and  putting  them  in  easy  reach  of 
American  teachers,  for  whose  use  they  have  been  carefully  revised.  Intelligent 
teachers,  who  aspire  to  be  something  more  than  machines  and  hirelings,  will 
find  them  very  suggestive.    We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement 

The  Elements  of  Natural  Philosphy.  By  Edward  J.  Houston,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  etc.,  in  the  Ceotral  High  School,  Philadelphia,  and  au- 
thor of  ''Elements  of  Physical  Geography,**  etc.  Philadelphia:  Eldredge  & 
Brother. 

This  manual  seems  to  be  a  well  dijested  compilation  of  the  more  important 

principles  of  physics,  and  well  adapted  for  use  in  school.    It  is  brought  down 

to  the  more  recent  discoveries,  and  is  written  in  a  very  agreeable  style.    To  each 

subject  is  appended  a  convenient  syllabus  and  questions  for  review.    The  book 

is  very  neatly  printed  and  finely  illustrated  withal. 

A  Manual  of  Ettmoloot.  By  A.  C.  Webb,  author  of  The  **  Model  Etymology** 
"Historical  Companion,"  etc.    Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Brother. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  study  of  Etymology  increasing.    This  book  first  pre 
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sents  the  prefixes  and  suffiies,  then  a  large  body  of  Latin  and  Greek  derivatiTes, 
and  then  a  key,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  synopsis.  Of  caarae  a  koowl- 
edge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  themselves,  is  far  better  than  knowledge 
gained  in  this  way,  but  it  subserves  a  good  purpose;  and  such  a  manual  is  coa- 
yenient  even  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  student.  It  is  only  by  the  study  of  words 
as  well  as  by  much  practice  in  composition,  that  precision  in  style  is  obtained. 
Id  this  direction  the  book  is  a  valuable  aid. 

Mc^GuFFET's  Eclectic  Readers.     Five  Numbers.     Revised  Edition.  Cincifl- 
nati  and  New  York :  Van  Av  iwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

These  well  known  and  highly  popular  readers  need  no  commendation.  This 
revised  edition,  while  presenting  same  improvement  on  the  instructional  matter 
prefixed,  and  some  new  selections,  retains  all  the  excellencies  of  the  former 
seiies.  The  unexceptional  and  elevating  character  of  McGufiey'a  Readers, has 
always  been  a  great  recommendation  to  them.  It  is  desirable  for  pupils  to  learn 
to  read  well,  but  still  more  desirable  that  they  imbibe  correct  principles,  and 
learn  good  behavior.  In  this  direction  school  readers  may  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence. The  influeoce  of  these  readers  is  only  for  good.  Another  great  merit  is 
that  they  do  not  soar  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  children  who  use  them. 
The  books  are  elegantly  printed  and  substantially  bound,  while  the  illustrations, 
a  not  unimportant  feature  of  such  books,  are  really  superb.    See  advertisement 

The  Yeab  Book  of  Education  for  1879.    New  York:  E.  Steiger. 

This  is  the  second  annual  supplement  to  the  Cyclopedia  of  Education  issued 
by  Mr.  8teiger,  in  1877.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  plan  to  the  annual  sQpple- 
ment  to  the  American  Cyclopedia  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Such  a  pabli- 
cation  is  a  sort  of  necessity.  With  the  original  Cyclopedia  of  Education  and 
these  supplements  appearing  annually,  the  teacher  or  other  person  who  wishes 
to  have  a  work  of  general  reference  on  education  at  hand,  and  to  keep  himself 
informed  in  the  matter  of  educational  progress,  is  well  supplied,  if  having  ac- 
cess also  to  educational  periodicals.  The  volume  for  this  year  has  less  of  gen* 
eral  discussion,  and  more  statistical  matter  than  that  for  1873;  but  among  the 
subjects  freshly  touched  upoo  are  Corporal  Punishment,  School  Hygiene,  In- 
dustrial Schools,  Higher  Education  of  Women,  etc.  It  is  intended  to  issue  ths 
volume  for  1880  earlier  in  the  year,  and  all  parlies  interested  are  requested  to 
furnish  information  —  catalogues,  circulars,  reports,  etc.,  at  the  earliest  day  pos- 
sible. The  volume  is  quite  valuable  for  those  seeking  information  as  to  the 
sources  for  obtaining  books,  apparatus,  etc. 

Bummer-Savort,  Gleaned  from  Rural  Nooks.  By  Benj.  F.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,An. 
thor  of  the  *» World  on  Wheels,"  "Between  the  Gates,"  etc.  Chicago:  S.C. 
Griggs  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  title  of  this  book  has  an  aromatic  flavor  that  is  found  also  in  the  contents. 
Dr.  Taylor  is  an  accomplished  word-painter,  and  what  he  writes  !s  always  read- 
able.  Underneath  a  lightness,  and  sometimes  a  quaintness  of  style,  we  see  tfae 
man  of  thought  and  of  close  observation,  in  a  chapter  entitled  "Men  of  Grooves," 
he  hits  off  a  class  of  teachers  aa  well  as  others.  "  The  most  useless  of  stupidi- 
ties "  he  says,  "  is  the  teacher  who  is  a  groove-runner;  who  has  swallowed  the 

text-books,  without  disesting  them,  and  then  feeds  his  pupils  with  the  morsels." 
Again:  " Theie  are  four  things  which  anybody  can  do:  teach  a  school,  drive* 
horse,  edit  a  newspaper,  and  make  a  grammar."  But  we  recommend  our  read- 
ers to  get  the  book  and  re%d  for  themselves. 
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The  Orator's  Manual:  With  Selections  for  Declamation  and  Reading.  By 
Geo.  L.  Raymond,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Oratory  in  Williams  College,  Mass. 
Chicago:  B.  C.  Griggs  ds  Co.    Price,  |l.bO. 

The  art  of  oratory  is  so  important  in  this  country  that  specialists  in  teaching 
it  are  a  recognized  want  of  the  day,  and  our  best  institutions  of  learning  are  meet- 
ing it.  This  manual  goes  over  the  usual  ground  of  instruction  quite  thoroughly, 
and  presents  some  new  suggestions,  and  is  particularly  full  on  the  subject  of 
gestures,  showing  their  natural  language.  The  book  will  be  veiy  useful  not 
only  as  a  text-book,  where  one  is  wanted,  but  to  teachers  who  need  some  guide 
also,  to  private  learners.  The  selections  are  judicious  and  varied.  Messrs. 
Griggs  &  Co.  publish  also  Bacon's  Manual  of  Gesture. 

•  •  « 


N  Ol  E  S . 


Thk  schools  of  Jefi'erBon  couDtj  hav«  an  ex* 
hlbit  at  their  ooanty  fair  this  montb.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  M  attractive  as  the  ooe  presented 
last  year. 

Sttpt.  Thomas,  oi  Darllogtou,  and  Ex-Sapt. 
Jane,  or  Stiullsbarg«  state  that  the  Institute 
recently  held  at  the  former  place  is  considered 
be  best  ever  he<d  in  the  coanty. 

J.  T.  McClsart  has  been  re-elected  as  tho 
principal  of  the  public  schools  at  River  Falls. 
He  edits  weekly  a  very  readable  column  on 
JEdncaiion  in  the  Press  of  that  place. 

SuPT.  Mahomet,  of  Kenosha  coanty,  informs 
his  teachers  thai  a  separate  paper  containing 
ten  qoestions  on  Home  Geography,  wilt  be 
submitted  to  them  at  the  fall  examinations. 

Thb  Pepin  County  Tlmts  and  Courier  states 
that  the  institnia  at  Dnrand.  in  that  county, 
opened  with  **  the  largest  and  most  intelligent 
body  of  teashers  ever  convened  in  the 
county.*' 

Pres.  Bascox,  of  the  8tate  UnfverBity,  and 
Prof.  Kockwood,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal 
Sehool,  deliver  addresses  at  the  Green  Coanty 
Fair,  to  be  held  at  Monroe,  the  third  week  in 
September. 

Prov.  D.  H.  Flett,  who  has  tanght  very 
svccessfally  the  public  school  at  Elkhorn  for 
several  years,  abandons  teschlng  and  takes  up 
the  legal  profession.  We  regret  to  lose  him 
fhnn  this  work. 

U.  H.  WooDMjLNSBE,  Esq.,  Saperintendent 
of  Oconto  county,  says:  '*  We  are  having  a 
very  snccessftil  instiinte;  the  teachers  are 
warm  in  praise  of  onr  condactora,  and  I  am 
pleased  with  their  work.'* 


Tub  citizens  of  Pesbtlgo  have  anthorized 
their  school  board  to  proceed  at  once  to  erect 
a  new  school  house.  A  snltablo  site  for  it  has 
been  secnreu. 

Prof.  Grauax  writes  from  Manltowec.  at 
the  close  of  the  inttitnte  at  that  plaoe:  '*The 
attendance  has  been  largd  — 186  enrolled. 
Good  time.'' 

PnoF.  U.  D.  Masson,  who  assisted  in  con- 
ducting  the  insiitate  ut  Cliaton  JuDctton,  Rock 
county,  writes:  '*I  think  that  the  session  was, 
on  the  whoe,a  successful  one.  There  were 
several  excellent  scholars  present." 

Prks.  W.  D.  Parker,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Institute  at  Hudson.  St.  Croix  Co.,  had  38 
members  enrolled  on  the  second  day,and  lonnd 
them  much  interested.  We  give  a  communi- 
cation from  hirn  elsewhere. 

The  following  was  tae  attendance  at  the  four 
State  Normal  Schools  Jait  year,  as  we  learn 
frum  the  Walworth  Coanty  Independent: 
PlaitevUie,  413;  Whitewater,  431;  Oshkosh, 
639;  and  River  Falls,  830;  toUl,  1,803.  The 
attendance  the  year  prvfious  was  1885.  The 
enrollment  in  the  normal  depirtmeats  of 
these  schools,  was  last  year  1,030,  a  few  more 
than  during  the  year  before.  The  falling  off 
has  been  in  the  trainlnsf  department— 9U  in  all. 

The  Regents  of  the  Normal  Schools  have  en- 
gaged Miss  Wheat,  of  Leavenworth,  Kanaas, 
to  take  the  position  recently  vacated  by  the 
resignation  ol  Miss  Rote  Swart,  ot  the  Osh- 
kosh school.  Miss  Wheat  is  a  graduate  of 
Vassar  College,  aod  has  been  teaching  for  two 
years  in  the  Ksneas  State  Normal  School  at 
Leavcnwurth.  She  Is  highly  spoken  of  aa  a 
teacher. 
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Thi  iNBTiTirrE  at'Jeffenon  enrolled  sixty- 
two  membere,  with  an  ayerhge  atteadance  of 
forty-eight. 

DuBiNo  the  thtrd  week  in  Aagntt,  tixteen 
Institatee,  and  during  the  last  week  twentv, 
were  in  operation  in  the  State. 

SUFT.  Lbb,  of  Taylor  ooanty,  writea  that  the 
schools  in  his  ooanty  are  doing  Tery  finely. 
Five  new  dtetricts  have  organized  this  year. 

8uPT.  Richmond  writes  in  reference  to  the 
opening  of  the  instltnte  at  Monroe,  which  con- 
tinnes  seven  weeks;  *' Onr  InstUnte  opens 
well,  we  have  now  one  hundred  and  eighteen, 
and  msny  more  are  contlng.** 

Fraitk  L.  Gbesn,  of  Milwaukee,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  and  who 
has  had  eonsiderable  experience  in  teaching, 
has  been  engaged  as  the  principal  of  the  public 
schools  of  Stevens  Point. 

Miss  Fbanoisca  Iullob,  who  hst  had  for 
several  years  the  charge  of  the  Primary  De- 
partment in  the  NeillsviUe  public  school,  has 
been  engaged  the  coming  year  as  the  principal 
of  the  school  at  Sun  Prairie. 

Pbof.  a.  O.  Wuoht,  principal  of  the  Fox 
Lake  Seminary,  sends  ont  his  circulsr  for  this 
year  with  the  motto,  **  Do  yon  want  a  better 
Education?  '*  Six  teachers  are  employed,  and 
the  Fall  term  opens  September  8d.  1  he  course 
of  study  above  the  Preparatory  Department 
extends  through  four  years. 

SuPT.  BoBT,  at  the  rt  quest  of  the  Board  of 
Bducation  of  La  Crosse,  has  issued  a  notice  in 
the  English,  German  and  Norwegian  lan- 
guages, to  the  citizens  of  thst  city,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  which  passed  the  legis- 
lature last  winter,  and  which  goes  into  effect 
September  let. 

The  Institute  at  Mauston,  Juneau  eounty, 
was  attended  by  104  members;  18  males  and 
86  females.  Average  daily  attendance  was  91. 
The  number  of  schools  in  the  county  is  95. 
The  Mautton  Star  says: 

**The  Teachers*  Institute  now  in  session  in 
this  village  is  the  largest  snd  most  successful 
ever  held  In  this  section  of  the  utate.  Our 
County  Superintendent,  J.  W.  Wiohtman, 
Esq.,  nas  eamea  and  deserves  great  commen- 
dation for  his  untiring  efforts  to  accomplish 
this  revnlt.  The  instructors  sent  ont  by  the 
bosrd  of  Norrasl  Regents  to  conduct  the  ex- 
ercises at  this  Institute,  are  the  well  known, 
competent  teachers.  J.  Q.  Exxkt,  Principal  of 
the  school  at  Fort  AtklDimn,  and  W.  S.  John- 
soif,  of  the  Whitewater  Normil  School.  Bet- 
ter, or  more  efiicieat  men  could  not  have  been 
chosen. 

Over  one  hundred  students  are  in  at- 
tendance. Of  this  number  elghty-flve  hold 
teacher's  certificates,  and  sevens-five  are 
actual  teachers. 


Thb  IndependifU,  published  at  Brodhssd, 

ssys,  in  reference  to  the  High  School  of  tbit 

place: 

We  do  not  claim  that  our  High  School  sboaU 
bd  made  in  any  sense  a  rival  of  the  University, 
the  College,  or  the  Normal  Schocil;  but  thD 
State  Uciversity  and  most  of  our  coUegsi 
maintain  Preparatory  Departments,  ths  won 
of  which  might  better  be  done  in  the  lOgk 
Schools,  provided  such  schools,  propmy 
equipped  for  their  work,  could  be  fouDd  n 
sufficient  numbers.  Moreover,  we  speak  sd- 
vloedly  when  we  say  that  mach  of  the  woik 
done  tn  our  State  Normal  Schools  can  be  ai 
well  done  in  good  High  Bchoole. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  New  England  JoB^ 

nsl  of  Education,  Prof.  B.  M.  Reynolds  psb> 

lishes  an  article  on  the  Teachers'  Institntei&i 

this  state.    Among  other  points,  he  preseaU 

the  following: 

*'The  InsTlfutes  are  becoming  the  oenteis  of 
influence  and  of  earnest  thought.  Thtj  in 
conducted  with  nearly  an  good  order  and  tjh 
tem  as  well  regulsted  schools.  They  are  bs> 
coming  a  powerful  agency  In  the  educatka  «f 
the  rising  generation,  and  the  dlrsemloatlOB 
of  knowledge.  They  supplement  the  work  of  ov 
four  excellent  Normal  dchoo.a,  and  with  thets 
schools  sre  training  up  a  band  of  int  lllceBti 
active,  f«ithfhl  and  efficient  teachera.  In  wm 
institutes,  methods  of  tnstmcuon,  and  mstV 
ode  of  government,  as  well  as  the  philosop^ 
of  edttcstton,  are  esponndad;  professtaBal 
books  are  brought  to  tne  notice  of  the  tesrb> 
ers,  and  educational  magazinee  ars  reeoB' 
mended.  By  atl  these  means  a  most  powtitt 
influence  is  brought  to  bear,  and  its  good  i»> 
suits  are  becoming  every  year  more  and  am 
apparenL 

Thb  KorthwieUm,  at  Oshkoah,contataiiU» 
following  sensible  article  on  Refbrm  In  Spell- 
ing; 

**  Mr.  Edwsrd  MePherson  is  quoted  as  Bl^ 
ing  that  there  are  hardly  five  per  cent,  of  tsi 
graduates  of  the  colleges  of  this  country  who 
are  good  spellers.    And  yet  these  men  hstt 
wasted  years  of  their  life  in  trying  to  msiter 
the  absurdities  of  Sagliah  orthogrspby.  Wi 
believe  this  waste  of  time  in  schools  msy  fi^ 
account  for  our  sluw  progress  in  real  knon- 
edge.    All  our  normal  schools,  colleges,  co» 
mon  schools,  dictionaries,  inbtead  of  trylssto 
improve  and  simplify  the  spelling  of  toe  im- 
guage,  are  devoted  to  perpetuating  oar  out- 
rageous and  unreasoosble  system  of  speDiBt 
Were  every  man  allowed  to  spell  acoordiSKjo 
sound,  in  the  general  conftislon  there  vou 
be  some  hope  and  chance  for  progres*.  we 
do  not  spell  as  our  ancestors  dlcL  and  thereis 
no  reason  why  our  posterity  should  spell  ai a^ 
surdly  as  we  do.  There  can  be  no  general  'pMt* 
ting  of  methoda,  but  there  can  be  a  gradstl 
lopptng  ofl  of  useless  letters  and  a  gradnal  V 
proach  to  a  universal  system  of  represea<lBf 
sounds  by  forms.    Perhaps  the  printers, vte 
before  the  age  of  dictionaries  dIcUisd  the  or- 
thography of  the  language,  oncht  to  ukesjeed- 
ing  part  in  the  movement.    Their  snggeiws 
would  be  practical,  and  could  be  extesiieito 
correetinsT  the   foolish  methods  of  dlvl^ 
words  and  spacing  ont  lines.    The  pisisst 
system  is  ridiculous  snd  expensive.  By  sstf- 
slble  system,  nearly  double  the  matter  Bug 
be  concentrated  in  the  space  now  naed  In  ^ 
and  newspapers." 
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Thx  flnt  Inttitnte  hold  this  •mnmor  and 
fall  was  opened  at  Boeeobel,  Grant  Co.,  and 
continned  twoweeka.  The  attendance  was  67, 
and  avenged  dally  58.6.  Of  these,  44  had  at- 
tended High  Schools.  The  average  experience 
In  teaching  has  been  abont  31  monihs. 

MiBS  Lizzxi  J.  CuBTiBS.  formerly  the  teacher 
Of  the  primary  department  of  the  River  Falls 
l^ormal  School,  and  last  year  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  place,  has  been  appoint- 
ed Matron  of  the  Wiacooeln  Institotion  for  the 
Edncatlon  of  the  Blind,  located  at  JanesvlUe. 

Thx  Waahisgton  Connty  Instltate  at  West 
Bend  had  an  attendance  of  48  teachers.  Of 
these  31  had  previously  received  Instrnction  In 
onr  InstltQtee,  and  26  had  attended  high 
school,  and  7  normal  schools.  The  average 
experience  in  teaching  has  been  slightly  over 
t5  months. 

SuFT.  Pabsons  in  a  circular  to  the  officers  of 
the  school  dleiricta  ot  Blchland  county,  says 
in  reference  to  the  compulsory  edacat  on  law, 
**Thl8  law  should  be  thoroughly  explained  at 
your  annual  meetings,  and  an  honest  effort 
should  be  made  to  test  its  benefits.  Every 
child  should  be  educated,  and  that  makes  the 
law  just." 

Tas  ABLE  ADDRBsaof  Hou.  Qcorgc  B.  Smith, 
of  Msdif  on,  on  ''  The  Early  History  of  Wiscon- 
sin,'' delivered  July  16th  last,  before  the  State 
Pioneer  i^sfociatloB,  and  tne  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Constitutional  Conventions, 
baa  been  pnblishea  in  pamphlet  form.  Many 
of  our  teachers  would  find  it  a  very  useful  doc^ 
mnent. 

J  A  covHTT  superintendent  writes:  **Onr 
teacher  does  too  much  sparking,"  is  not  an 
uncommon  complsint  that  reaches  us.  That 
occupation  is  necessary,  but  the  **  party  of  the 
second  part,''  should  not  ruin  the  school 
work  of  **  party  of  the  first  part,"  even  if  pa- 
tience needs  stretching  to  its  utmost  tension 
for  two  or  three  months. 

SupT.  Baxeb,  of  Pierce  Co.,  remarks  in  the 
Blver  Falls  Journal,  that  some  teachers  have 
said  pupils  will  molest  plants  and  flowers 
placed  in' the  echool  room  windows.  **  We 
have  yet  to  learn,"  he  continues,  **  that  they 
have  done  so  in  a  single  instance.  They  are 
dvillzers,  and  tne  custom  is  accomplished  in 
Fierce  county.  Pictures  in  the  school  room 
are  also  beneficial  in  the  same  line.  Appeal 
to  the  higher  faculties  in  human  nature  and 
the  lower  ones  will  cease  to  be  sapreme.  If 
teachers  could  give  the  intellectua',  mural,  or 
o?en  esthetic  capabilities,  work  under  high 
pressure,  quarreling,  vulgsriiy,  etc.,  would 
not  appear  during  school  hours." 


Thx  iNsrmrrK  at  Huosok,  St.  Croix  connty, 
enrolled  43  members ;  at  Ppring  Qreen,  Sauk 
county,  51  members ;  at  West  Bend,  Washing- 
ton county,  48  members;  at  Darlington,  La 
Fayette  county,  82  members;  at  Baraboo,  Sauk 
countj,  101  members;  and  at  Watertown, 
Joint  between  Dodge  and  Jefferson  eountieB, 
183  members. 

Pbot.  L.  D.  Harvxt  writes  fh>m  the  Oconto 
Institute  as  follows:  **It  seems  to  mo  that  if  a 
manual  of  work  can  be  prepared  to  accompany 
the  course  of  study  for  un  graded  schools,  going 
into  details  and  giving  specific  instruction  as 
to  methods  and  amount  of  work  to  be  taken 
ap  in  a  given  time,  that  it  would  do  much 
toward  making  the  scheme  a  success.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  suggestion? ' 


i»i 


Prof.  R.  J.  Porter,  who  has  taught  the  High 
School  at  Sextonvilie,  Richland  county,  for 
some  time  takes  the  charge,  the  coming  year, 
of  the  High  School  of  Avoca;  and  Mr.  B.  E. 
Fowler  conducts  the  former  school  in  his 
plaoe.  The  school  board  state,  "  To  say  that 
the  excellent  reputation  which  thts  school  has 
gained  in  the  past  will  be  maintained  in  the 
future,  is  snflUclent  guaranty  that  good  work 
Will  be  done." 

The  River  Falls  Press  says,  in  reference  to 

the  fall  term  of  the  Normal  School  at  that 

place: 

**The  School  opens  under  more  favorable 
auspices  than  ever  before.  The  model  grades 
are  all  full,  and  a  large  number  of  pupils  seek- 
ing admlsston  were  disappointed  The  pre- 
paratory department  of  the  Normal  is  well 
filled,  and  over  two  hundred  students  have 
reported  for  the  Normal  proper,  with  new 
ones  arriving  on  every  train.  The  oatlook  for 
the  school  is  very  flattering." 

The  members  of  the  Dunn  County  Institute 
adopted  at  the  dose  ol  their  session  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  expressive  of  the  work 
done  by  Prof.  1.  N.  Stewart,  and  Supt.  M.  B. 
Frawley,  the  conductors  of  the  Institute  : 

"  Sesolvedt  That  we  especially  approve  of 
the  institute  Just  held  at  this  place.  It  has 
lully  met  our  vxpectations  and  has  our  entire 
approval.  We  go  from  It  feeling  that  we  have 
been  richly  repaid  for  onr  exptrnditure  of  time 
and  money.  Oar  memories  have  been  re- 
freshed, our  intellects  sharpened,  our  mental 
vision  broadened  and  our  knowledge  not  a  lit- 
tle IncreaHi  d.  The  Instltuie  has  been  espec- 
ially helpful  in  preseniin?  abridged  methods 
of  woric  and  object  lessons:  and  in  opening 
rich  mines  of  knowledge  and  thought  lor  fu- 
ture working. 

Jiesolved,  That  we  return  our  sincere  thanks 
to  the  conductors  for  the  gentlemanly  and 
scholarly  m%nner  in  which  their  work  has 
been  aone.  We  are  glad  they  came  among  us. 
We  shall  be  clad  to  welcome  them  again.  We 
bid  them  (iod  speed  In  their  work  —  their  la- 
bor of  love  to  the  ignorant  of  the  State. 
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Nbablt  every  conntry  soperintondent  In 
the  state  can  eay  with  one  in  Iowa:  **  There 
are  a  few  school-grounds  in  this  connty  that 
are  protected  by  fine  lar^c  trees.  Wc  hope  to 
see  shade  trees  floarlshing  in  &1I  the  school 
gronnds.  Traveling  along  any  line  of  railroad, 
one  may  point  ont  every  school  hoase  within 
the  range  of  his  vision ;  the  main  indication  is 
the  lonesome  and  desolate  eorronndings.  This 
is  not  as  it  should  be.  Let  the  place  in  which 
thitdren  must  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
young  Uvea  be  pleasant,  cheerful,  and  com- 
fortable." 

Wood  couirrr  furnishes  an  edncatlooal  ex* 
hiblt  at  its  Fair  the  first  week  in  September. 
The  county  superintendent,  G.  L.  Williams, 
Issned  a  cirmlar  last  May  to  the  teachers,  in- 
structing ihem  In  reference  to  the  preparation 
of  the  pupils'  work  in  their  school  for  this 
Fair.  This  work  covers  penmanship,  ge- 
ography, arithmetic,  essays  on  assigned  sub- 
jects, and  collections  of  wood»,  minerals, 
insects,  botanical  specimens,  and  birds  and 
animals  of  the  county.  Tbursday  afternoon 
of  the  Fair  will  be  devoted  to  school  work, 
reading,  essays  and  speeches. 

SuPT.  Rathbun  has  issued  a  very  fall  cir- 
cnlar  addressed  co  t  :e  school  officers  of  Buf- 
falo connTy.  It  bears  date  of  Aui(Uf(t  9th,  and 
dlscuMses  such  subjects  as  Building  New 
bchool  Hou9e^  Repairing  Old  School  Houses, 
The  School  Housb  Groundti,  The  School  Year, 
Hiring  or  Teachers,  The  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Compulsory  Education.  Under  the 
last  topic,  in  referring  to  the  law  enacted  last 
winter,  he  says: 

**  I  hope  you  will  perform  the  duty  imposed 
npon  you,  m  good  fMicn,  and  gtve  the  law  a 
fair  trial.  Uompni$*nry  educnti  «n  is  being  in- 
dorsed by  the  leading  educiior<j  In  this  cunn- 
trj.  Its  spirit  i(«  in  full  ace  >rddnce  wuh  our 
American  system  of  government.  You  are 
compelled  to  pay  (axes  to  cducam  your  nelgh- 
boi's  children ;  oneht  not  yiiur  nni^bbvir  to  be 
compelled  to  have  his  children  educated.  \f  he 
will  not  do  it  without  compulsion  ?  Carefully 
scrutinize  every  excuse  offered,  and  eec  that 
there  i«  absent  from  the  school  no  cbild  who 
is  legally  required  to  be  preeent.^' 

Prof.  Tebbt,  of  Mineral  Point,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Iowa  Counfy  Dtmocraty  in  re- 
spect to  onr  institutes,  says,  among  other 
things: 

**  Another  Important  feature  of  the  in«titnte 
Is  the  aid  it  affords  to  Inexperienced  teachers. 
The  perplexities  that  be^^et  the  youthful 
teacher  receive  paniculur  attention,  and  the 
instructions  irlven  will.  If  heeded,  go  far  to- 
ward their  removal.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  has  received  the  close  study  of 
some  of  the  best  minds  for  years  past;  and 
result  is  tnat  some  practices  heretofore  in 
vogae  in  the  schools  have  been  dUcarded,  and 
others,  not  dreamed  oi  yers  ago,  have  been  In- 


troduced. It  le  a  par^  of  the  object  sought  la 
the  mrtiiute  to  present  lo  the  teacher  wao  hu 
had  limited  opportunities  for  pn^purattoa, 
something  of  what  the  best  thought  bu 
reached  In  r'^gard  to  methods  in  the  seiMoi 
room ;  enough,  at  least,  to  make  such  a  one  u 
earnest  irqnirer  alter  the  beat  principles  aad 
pracilcea  known  to  his  profession.'' 

At  the  meeting  o(  the  National  Elncatioaa 
Association  at  Philadelphia,  the  last  wedt  la 
July,  Prof.  McLouth,  of  Michigan,  read  i 
paper  entitled  ''  A  Contribution  to  the  Quel- 
tion  of  Profesvional  Insunction  in  out  Noroal 
Schoola."  A  contributor  says  in  regard  to  the 
paper: 

**The  Michigan  Normal  School  baa  entered 
noon  a  new  departure,  in  that  it  has  provided 
and  is  now  carrying  out  three  distinct  coanas 
of  profession »1  instruction  for  teachers,  an- 
swering to  the  three  prmc^pal  graoes.  In  oir 
system  of  public  subools.  The  details  of  tftOM 
otmrses  were  succinctly  given,  and  the  resnili 
of  the  first  year's  experiment  were  namtra. 
Of  course  thei  e  was  oppOKition  to  this  ioBOft- 
tlon;  but  that  served  to  make  the  discostioa 
all  the  more  pointed  and  spicy.  The  results  of 
the  plan  will  be  awaited  with  interest  by  IB 
who  believe  that  our  normal  schools  shoold 
become  what  they  were  deaiffned  to  beoone, 
nurseries  for  teachers  rather  than  mew 
academical  institutions,  duplicating  the  work 
of  the  gr«tded  and  high  schools.*' 

The  Kenosha  Telegraph  says:  Oar  dtj 
schools  will  probably  commence  the  first  part 
of  September,  wo  hope  under  favorable  pros- 
pects of  success,  and  with  an  elBctent  corps  of 
teachers.  K(  nosha  schools  have  been  the  flr^ 
in  the  State,  and  stood  ahead  in  the  kl?h  grade 
Good  teachers  have  been  educated  m  oir 
schools,  and  i^upp'ied  other  localities  willed 
have  been  benefited  directly  from  Kenosha. 
A  large  number  of  our  students  are  occupytol 
imporunt  positions  in  Chicago  as  Pnnclpili 
and  subor  linate  teachers.  We  hope  snd  bfr 
lieve  our  present  board  of  educatloa  wlU  do 
all  m  their  power  to  bring  back  oar  school* to 
the  high  sUndard  they  once  had.  Let  tto 
board  demand  that  each  and  ail  the  teaehen 
shall  come  up  to  the  standard  of  qualified  ta* 
successful  teachers,  or  be  discharged.  Keep 
no  teacher  from  sympathy,  none  unless  tltof 
are  qualified.  Poor  tenchera  have  been  kep* 
in  school  on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  need 
of  the  pay.  Such  a  consideration  should  not 
be  taken  into  account;  only  those  who  !»»« 
been  examined  and  have  a  certificate  of  qwU" 
fieationcan  nter  Into  a  contrtac  for  leacingel* 

StJPT.  RicKOFF,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  P» 
sented  a  paper  on  *'  A  Readjustment  of  Com- 
mon School  Studies  Necessary,"  at  the  Sir 
tioual  Association  at  Philadelphia.  It  ^ 
represented  as  a  timely  discnaeion  of  a  moit 
important  topic.  It  struck  a  blow  which  wiM 
lead,  it  Is  said,  to  a  reform  in  the  now  Q^^ 
loaded  courses  in  our  public  achoola. 
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MiBS  CxARA  Wright,  of  Beloit,  dangbter  of 
T.  L.  Wright,  the  saperlntendent  of  tbe  pub- 
lic fchools  of  that  city,  takes  charge  of  the 
primary  departioeiit  of  the  Whitewater  Nor- 
mal School.  She  is  represented  as  poaseaelDg 
excellent  qaallflcaiions  for  the  position. 

SuPT.  Walker,  of  Manitowoc  connty,  in  a 

recent  drcnlar,  ptibliRbeB  tbe  foLowing: 

"  The  attention  of  district  officers  and  others 
interesred.  is  directed  to  chapter  121,  laws  of 
1879,  entitled  '*  An  act  to  eecure  to  children 
the  benefltp  of  an  elementary  cdncation." 
This  act  requires  parents  and  persons  havtng: 
the  charge  of  any  cht  d  o'  childien  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fifieen.  to  send  ^nch  child 
or  children  for  at  'east  tweive  weeks  in  each 
school  year,  to  school.  Th4  daiy  of  school 
beards,  and  the  penalties  for  violation  of  ihe 
law  aie  plainly  laid  down  in  this  acu" 

SiPT.  Rathbun  clones  bis  drcnlar  to  schoo 

oflScersof  his  connty  with  those  excellent  sng- 

gestlons: 

*'  I  submit  these  matter?  t  j  yon,  and  through 
yon  to  the  people  oi  your  respfctive  dUtricts, 
and  ask  for  them  carefnl  consideration.  I 
have  no  donbt  that  flve-slxths  of  tha  voters 
will  say:  "It  takes  moooy:  times  are  hard, 
and  our  people  are  in  debt.^'  I  know  that  It 
takes  money;  I  know  that  times  are  hard;  I 
know  that  people  are  in  debt;  but  when  do 
yon  expect  time^  to  be  better?  Wheu  do  you 
expect  your  piople  to  be  oat  of  ddt?  If  bet- 
ter times  and  a  debMoas  people  are  waited  for 
before  school  improvements  take  place  I  fear 
that  the  present  school  buildlDgc,  just  as  ihoy 
are  ('* natural  wear  and  tear"  included)  must 
be  useft  by  several  generations  yet  to  come. 
Hoch  mny  be  done  In  the  way  of  Improvement 
"wiih  very  little  money  If  attention  Is  only 
given  to  the  matter.  In  order  to  have  our 
schooiR  brinff  in  full  returns  they  must  have 
constant  end  careful  attention.    A  duly  is  im- 

Eosed  upon  district  officerr«  which  phou  d  be 
onestly  perlormed.  To  properly  educate  the 
children  of  riM-*  country  is  a  tusk  of  the  great- 
est responeibilliy:  those  whoarejperf  rming 
it  should  havu  every  aid  aud  encouragement 
possible,  whether  it  be  in  shape  of  liberal  pay, 
encouraging  words,  or  neat  and  romoxidions 
rooms  in  which  to  work.  The  results  of  their 
labors  can  not  be  estimated  In  gold  and  sliver. 
No  one  can  give  a  le  icher  greater  atd  than  an 
honest,  cousclentioas  district  ofilcer.  fie 
know«  the  pfculiarlties  of  the  people  and  pu- 
pils of  his  dlstnc,  and  a  few  word.*  of  friendly 
advice  U)  a  teacher  «t  the  opening  of  or  dnrlns 
a  term  oi  schixil  will  dc  a  great  deal  toward 
making  tbe  schcol  a  success. 


WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ABOUT  FIRST  OF 
SEPfEMBEH. 

PH0NL08Y  AND  ORTHOEPY, 

An  elemcr.try  Treatise  on  Pkosunciation  for 
the  use  of  Teachers  and  Hchools.  By  Prof.  A. 
Balisburt,  a.  M.,  Conductor  of  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes and  Teacher  of  Reading  In  the  White- 
water Normal  School,  Wisconsin.  Price,  50 
cents. 

Win.  J.  PARK  &  C0.9  Publishers. 

Madison,  Wis. 


Prof.  Davibs  retains  tbe  prlnclpalshlp  of 
the  Lancaster  schools.  Miss  Mary  Robblnt, 
a  graduate  of  the  Platteville  Normal  School,  Is 
engaged  as  assistant,  and  Miss  Emma  Watklni 
will  have  charge  of  the  primary  department. 

Prof.  Ds  Morra,  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitute at  Delavan,  and  Pres.  Gillette,  of  a 
fllmiiar  Instttnte  at  Jacksonville, Illinois,  were 
on  board  the  propeller  which  sprung  aleak  off 
the  harbor  of  Manitowoc  last  month,  and  was 
able,  wUh  great  difficulty,  to  reach  the  shore. 
They  both  were  making  a  pleasure  trip  to 
Lake  Superior. 

The  LEADrNo  cmziNs  oi  Green  connty,  who 
appreciate  how  valuable  have  been  tue  ser- 
vices of  Prof.  T.  C.  Richmond,  the  connty  su- 
perUtendent  for  several  years,  are  very  loth  for 
him  to  leave  the  position  and  become  princi- 
pal of  the  Brodhead  public  school.  A  portion 
of  them  have  vainly  solicited  the  school  board 
of  that  place  to  dissolve  their  contraoi  with 
Prof.  Richmond,  and  thus  i^ermlt  him  to  con- 
tinue In  his  present  work, 

A  dispatch  from  Manitowoc,  Aug.  29th,  to 

the  Chicago  Times,  contains  tbe  following: 

'*  The  closing  exercises  of  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitute took  place  at  the  high-»chool  bnlidtng 
last  evening.  It  was  the  mont  successful  In- 
stitnte  ever  held  here,  aud  was  at  once  a  credit 
to  its  conductor.  Prof.  Grsham,  and  to  the 
county.  Upward  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
teachers  have  been  in  attendance.  The  exer- 
cises last  evening  closed  with  a  debate  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  the  ronmitntion  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Eniriand.  participated  in 
by  Hon.  MichaH  Kirwan.  and  John  Nagle, 
edUor  of  T/if  Pilots  on  the  part  ol  England, 
sndL.  J.  Natih,  in  attorney,  an«1  Prof.  J.  P. 
Brggs,  prinopttl  of  the  high  i>chool.  on  the 
pan  of  the  United  States.  Messrs.  K'rwan, 
Nash,  and  Nagle  were  all  formerly  prom  nent 
educator.^  of  this  county.  The  debate  was 
able  throughout,  and  whs  highly  interesting 
ard  instriictivo.  Afrer  the  exercises  Snperin- 
tt^ndeut  Walker  was  pre-enled  with  a  set  of 
beautiful  book>»  and  a  flue  upholstered  arm 
chair  by  the  teachers  in  attendance,  the  pre- 
sentation speech  being  made  by  Mise  Battle 
Boon,  in  a  very  happy  manner.  Prof.  Graham 
also,  was  presentvd  with  a  benutiful  silver 
water  pitcher,  as  a  m«rk  of  appreciation  and 
eat<'em.  The  annnal exammatlons  commenced 
to-day." 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF 

Elecution  and   Oratory 

l-itG  athd  1418  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Course  In  Eletntlon.  Course  in  Ora- 
tor v.  For  Public  Speakers^  Readers^  Teachr 
trsy  and  the  general  student  Qt higher  Engliah. 
Particular  attention  io  Conversational  Cul- 
ture. Specialists  in  all  the  department.  Fall 
term  opens  Sept.  S9th.  {i^grTOpage  caUlogae 
on  application. 

jr.  W.  SHOEMAKER.  A.  M.,  President. 


GRANT'S  TOUR. 

AROUND  THE  WOELD. 

A  complete  record  of  tbe  Journey  of  GeDeral 
U.  8.  Grant,  througb  England,  Ireland.  Scot- 
land, Fiance,  Spain,  Germany,  Angina,  Italy, 
Belgium,  hwi'zerland.  Rnsela.  Egypi,  India, 
Ch.na  and  J^p^in,  with  a  graphic  description 
ot  the  places  visited,  mannerif  and  castomti  of 
the  connirlect,  Int'rpfitlng  locldentt.  enlhnsl- 
aBtlc  ovatioDB  by  EmotirurB,  Rings,  and  the 
people  of  all  cliiues.  s»nre  BuccesB  to  all  who 
take  bold;  will  poeitively  oninell  all  books. 

AGENTS  WANTED, 

To  sell  this,  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the 
only  authentic  lo\v-pr1«?ed  book  on  the  subject. 
600  pages.    Price  |2  50.    Addresa 

FORSHEE  A  MoM  AKIN, 

188  West  Fiftr  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

A  TEACHER" 

Of  Greek,  Latin,  Oerniaii,  etc. 

wiflhea  to  make  an  engaeement.    Haa  a  testi- 
monial of  qiiallficHtion  from  the  President  of 
Michigan  TJniverBity,  etc. 
Address, 

GEO,  HEMPEL, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

WMs  mo  m 

The  Teacher's  Examiner, 

Giving  a  general  reTiew  of  the  Common  and 
High  School  Studies,  in  a  work  conBieiing  of 
oyer  three  hundred  and  sixty  Pbges,  neatly 
printed  and  elegantly  bound,  and  is  very  valu- 
able lor  Teachers,  or  Students  who  are  pre- 
paring themselves  to  teach:  asking  from  two 
to  five  huudred  of  the  mo6t  important  ques- 
tions on  each  branch  of  study,  and  answering 
each  question  that  li  afkB.  The  Examiner  is 
a  worK  that  should  be  in  ihe  baods  of  every 
Teacher  tbroD^zhout  ihv  state.  While  the  book 
is  especially  adupled  :o  the  use  of  teachers, 
the  professional  and  busineee  man  will  flod  It 
a  ready  book  of  reference,  containing  in  con- 
cise form  much  that  is  useful  and  valuable. 

Mrs.  Amy  Hough  haa  the  Bole  agency  for 
Madison,  WiB. 

THE   TEACHER'S   EXAMINER 

will  be  sent  to  any  addresa,  prepaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1.75. 
AgentB  are  now  wanted  in  every  state  and 
connty  in  the  Union,  to  introduce  this  fast  Bell- 
ing book. 
Address  all  cnmmnntcstions  to 

ALBERT  BKNRY  THOMPSON, 

OrEOBERT,  FiDLAB  &  CHAXBEKB. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

AnUlfiUEn  '^^^  ^B^  ENGLAND 
riHIOnCU  Cont>ervatorv,  Boston, 
MUSICAL  employing  7S  eminent 
IflUVIWHk  professors,  has  a  repu- 
FnilCATinM  tatlon  unequalled  tor 
CUUUAIIUns  ftirnishing  a  complete 
musical  education  at  merely  nominal  rates, 
combined  with  RARE  collateral  advantafzea. 
For  prospect  UB  addrsBS  E.  Toarjee,  Mnalo 
Hall,  Boston,  Maaa. 


OUR  NEW  BOOKS. 

THIS  JELEMENTS  OF  KA.TUBAZ 
I'HXLOSOru r.  By  Prof.  E.  J .  Houstos, 
author  of  Houston^s  Physical  Gcograpby. 
Price,  11.35;  for  examination,  85  cenu. 

E48TZ ESSONS  IN XATUMAL  PHI- 
ZOSOPHY.  F  ir  Chudren.  By  Prof.  E. 
J.  UOU8TOH.  Price,  50  cents.  For  exami* 
nation,  30  cents. 


jL   MANXTAIs   op  etymology,    Bf 

A.  C.  Webb,  author  of  the  Model  Etymokigr, 
etc.    Price.  $1,00;  foi  examination,  65  centi. 


A  MODERN  TEXT-BOOK, 

HOUSTON'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRA- 
PHY. To  examine  it  is  tw  introduce  it. 
Price,  91.50;  fcr  examinauon,  |1.05. 


MANUALS  FOB  TEACHEMS. 

No.  1.  The  CuUlvation  oftht  S€ns€$..  SOctt. 
No.  2    The  Cultivation  of  the  M&morv,  5f'  *' 

No.Z.  On  the  Useof  Words 50 « 

No  4.  On  discipline 60" 

No.  5.  On  Class  Teaching 50** 


TEE  TEACHER, 

A  Monthly  Educational  Joamal,  devoted  to  tht 
Interests  of  Teachers,  Schoole,  and  the  Gaats 
of  Education  in  general.  Price,  50  cents  pir 
annam.    specimen  copy  eent  free. 


@^dend  for  on  r  Catalogae.    Pleace  addrsM 

ELDREDGE  &  BRO., 

17,  North  Seventh  St..  PhiUdelphta. 

Zell's  Condensed  Cyclopedia, 

Complete  in  one  volame.    Bron^ht 
down  to  1879. 

Containiiig  10  new  double  pftg* 
Mapfl,    800  Xllnstratioiifl,  aad 
treating  upon  35,000  dif- 
ferent  Snigeots. 

A  new  work  admirably  adapted  tothewsati 
ol  Teachers  and  Students,  and  indlapecsabJ* 
In  the  family  librarv  aa  a  cheap  book  for  cea* 
eral  refeience.  Seid  only  by  aabecnpm. 
Good  efficient  sgenta  wanted  to  seil  Itlnevtzy 
county  iu  Wiaconaln.    Addresa 

A.  L.  BUSHNELL, 
Bioomington.  Id^ 
Bute  Agent  for  Wlaooniia. 
C.  B.  BHODIX.  OenM.  Agent, 
Bloomiagton,  111. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 


WHAT  CAN    TKACHEB8  DO    TO  PBOMOTB  IT? 
[Paper  prepared  for  the  Stale  Teachoni*  Association,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  CHrrrBHoiv.] 

Some  months  ago  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Wiscoasia  issaed  a 
circular  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  public  schools  throughout  the 
state,  which  circular  was  supplemented  by  another  from  our  state 
superintendent,  Mr.  Whitford,  addressed  to  county  superintendents* 
Both  these  circulars  were  designed  to  obtain  information  regarding 
the  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  our  public  school  buildings,  and, 
from  the  time  of  their  issue  till  now,  answers  in  considerable  numbers 
have  been  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  who,  it 
may  be  said,  is  engaged  in  the  office  of  that  board. 

As  a  large  majority  of  those  present  have  doubtless  seen  one  or 
both  the  circulars  referred  to,  and  very  many  have  sent  information 
more  or  less  full  to  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  response 
to  them,  I  need  not  occupy  your  time  in  enumerating  the  questions 
propounded.  I  think,  however,  that  comparatively  few  can  know 
much  of  the  unhealthy  conditions  under  which  many  teachers  are 
compelled  to  labor,  even  in  districts  in  which  we  have  a  right  to  look 
for  better  things,  or  of  the  utter  lack  of  any  proper  sanitary  care  of 
school-houses  and  their  surroundings,  and  it  is  with  the  view  of 
bringing  some  of  these  defects  under  public  notice  that  I  venture  to 
claim  your  attention  now  and  here. 

Reports  which  have  come  into  my  hands  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  during  the  two  months  jusfc  ended,  have  given  indisputable 
1— Vol,  IX,— No.  10 
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proof  that  there  are  very  few  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  any* 
where  in  Wisconsin  which  even  approach  to  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition, while  very  many  are  as  completel}'^  lacking  in  all  the  essentials 
of  that  desirable  state,  as  was  —  perhaps  is  that  school  house  in  Ver- 
mont, among  whose  occupants  malignant  diphtheria  recently  ran  so 
virulent  a  course  wi:h  such  fatal  results.  We  are  told  of  school- 
houses  standing  on  ground  so  wet  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  cross- 
it  dry-shod  during  a  large  part  of  the  year;  on  a  bog  covered  with 
two  or  three  feet  of  saw-dust;  scarcely  a  dozen  buildings  have  any 
system  of  drainage;  the  writer  has  personal  knowledge  of  one  instance 
in  which  the  stability  of  a  very  costly  building  is  endangered  from 
the  lack  of  such  a  system.  In  many  school  rooms  the  pupils  receife 
light  from  right  and  Wft,  front  and  rear,  no  means  whatever  being 
provided  for  cutting  oflF  the  blinding  glare  at  any  time  of  the  day,  a 
necessary  consequence  being  permanent  injury  to  sight.  In  some 
districts  the  village  carpenter  has  been  called  upon  to  construct  the 
seats  and  desks;  has  planned  them  after  the  models  in  use  in  his  own 
boyhood,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  had  succeeded  in  produciojr  in- 
struments of  torture  worthy  the  attention  of  Nicholas  Eyaieric's 
ghost,  instruments  the  effects  of  which  stretch  on  through  the  whole 
lives  of  the  victims  submitted  to  their  operation.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  common  decency  should  be  ignored  as  it  is  in  too  many 
instances,  not  only  by  neglecting  to  provide  separate  out-door  accom- 
modations for  the  sexes,  but  by  neglecting  to  provide  any  accommodar 
tion  whatever;  such  neglect  as  this,^  inexcusable  as  it  is,  and  far-reach- 
ing though  its  consequences  may  be,  is  preferable  to  the  carelessaesj 
which  places  the  out-house  within  a  few  feet  of  the  well,  or  as  is  the 
case  in  at  least  one  instance,  digs  a  vault  on  a  side  hill  and  a  well  below  ii 
You  will  say  perhaps  that  these  things  are  beyond  the  teachers 
control,  that  school-houses  are  built  and  furnished  without  consulting 
him,  and  that  all  he  can  do  is  to  take  the  building  as  he  finds  it  and 
do  the  best  he  can  with  it.  That  all  this  is  true,  I  willingly  grantt 
but  it  is  fair  to  ask:  does  he  in  all  cases  make  the  best  that  can  be 
made  of  the  school-house  and  its  surroundings?  Is  it  not  too  ofiea 
the  fact  that  he  enters  upon  his  work,  teaches  through  one^  two, 
three,  or  more  terms  not  only  without  calling  the  attention  of  the 
school  board  to  any  of  the  defects  which  exist,  but  without  doing 
what  lies  in  his  own  power  to  remedy  them?  I  fear  that  he  some- 
times is  lacking  in  the  knowledge  that  would  enable  him  to  recog- 
nize unsanitary  conditions,  and  even  adds  to  the  evil  consequenee^ 
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whicli  come  from  those  conditions.  Certain  it  is  that  some  of  the 
reports  in  my  hands  strongly  and  unpleasantly  suggest  the  query: 
Who  shall  teach  the  teachers?  Thus  one  tells  us  that  "  the  soil  is  a 
heavy  clay  on  which  water  stands  in  wet  weather  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,"  and  yet  says  that  "  there  is  no  system  of  drainage  and 
none  is  needed."  Another,  who  says  that  some  of  his  pupils  have  ten 
studies  to  pursue  at  the  same  time,  (not  ten  daily  recitations  it  may 
be  hoped),  that  the  average  student  would  require  from  six  to  ten 
hours  study  daily  to  prepare  the  work  demanded  of  him;  thinks  that 
the  health  of  his  scholars  might  be  improved,  if  they  were  not  called 
upon  to  do  any  physical  labor;  that  they  should  not  be  required  to 
chop  wood,  bring  water,  wash  dishes,  attend  to  chores  generally  in 
addition  to  the  mental  labor  involved  in  the  preparation  of  their 
school  work;  seeming  to  be  very  far  from  thinking  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  tasks  which  render  such  an  amount  of  work  necessary  is  ac- 
tually criminal  —  that  the  teacher  who  exacts  them  is  responsible  for 
a  large  part  of  the  ill  health  which  must  of  necessity  result. 

In  answer  to  the  question  what  means  are  employed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases?  The  statements  are  generall}*^  made 
that  pupils  who  come  from  houses  where  such  diseases  are  known  to 
prevail,  are  excluded  from  school  "  until  it  is  safe  to  re-admit  them," 
"  until  all  danger  has  passed,"  etc.  Not  a  few  say  that  such  diseases 
are  unknown  in  their  respective  districts,  and  this  is  said  in  some 
cases  of  towns  where  the  reports  from  town  clerks,  local  health  oflS- 
cers,  and  physicians  say  that  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
whooping  cough  have  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  thus  some 
ground  is  given  for  the  suspicion  that  there  are  teachers  who  do  not 
know  what  contagious  diseases  are,  or  at  least  don^t  know  that  the 
maladies  just  referred  to  are  contagious  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  that  term,  if  not  in  its  strict  etymological  meaning.  It  would  be  a 
very  interesting  inquiry,  and  I  regret  somewhat  that  it  had  not  been 
undertaken,  which  should  have  for  its  object  the  determination  of 
the  extent  of  medical  knowledge  possessed  by  our  teachers.  How 
many  are  there  who  can  recognize  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles^ 
etc.,  in  their  incipient  stages?  How  many  who  can  even  tell  the 
difference  between  measles  in  its  earlier  days  and  a  common  catarrh? 
How  many  who  know  the  duration  of  the  first  stage  or  the  time  when 
the  patient  ceases  to  be  dangerous  to  his  companions?  How  many 
are  there  who  entertain  the  notion  that  whooping  cough  ceases  to  be 
contagious  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  definite  time  — six,  seven^ 
nine,  or  twelve  weeks? 
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I  am  far  from  wishing  to  be  unduly  critical;  I  have  been  for  twenty- 
five  years  of  my  life  numbered  among  the  honorable  fraternity  of 
teachers,  and  I  know  full  well  all  the  adverse  circumstances  under 
which  you  have  only  too  often  to  work;  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  do 
all  that  you  are  called  upon  to  do  —  called  upon  by  district  boards;  by 
parents  reasonable  and  unreasonable;  by  that  sternest  and  most 
severe  critic  of  all  things  done  and  undone,  your  own  conscience;  I 
know  how  much  is  expected,  and  how  little  and  how  grudgingly  you 
are  too  often  paid,  and  yet  I  am  going  to  suggest  the  doing  of  some- 
thing more.  I  am  going  to  hint  that  a  teacher  should  know  some- 
thing about  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  body  and  the  laws 
which  govern  its  workings,  as  well  as  of  those  which  govern  the 
workings  of  the  mind;  that  he  should  know  a  little  more  of  physiol- 
ogy than  can  be  found  in  Steele's  14  Weeks,  in  Martindale,  or  in  Cut- 
ter, or  in  Hutchinson,  or  even  in  Huxley  and  Youman's,  or  Hinton's 
more  extended  works,  good  as  these  all  are  in  their  respective  way^; 
that  he  should  become  acquainted  with  certain  well  established  facts 
that  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  the  text-books;  that  he  should 
know  something  about  important  theories  of  the  origin  of  some  of 
the  diseases  heretofore  mentioned,  theories  which,  while  it  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  say  that  they  are  universally  accepted,  still  command 
the  assent  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  most  thoughtful  and  best 
sanitarians;  that  a  knowledge  of  these  theories,  and  prompt  and  de- 
cided action  upon  them  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  may  be  the  means,  if 
not  of  absolutely  preventing  an  outbreak  of  disease,  yet  of  greatly 
restricting  its  range  and  rendering  it  less  virulent  and  fatal  in  its  ef- 
fects; that  prominent  among  these  theories  stands  the  one  which 
teaches  that  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  other  mala- 
dies of  kindred  nature,  if  not  always  originating  in  filth,  are  certainly 
greatly  intensified  and  rendered  more  deadly  by  it;  that  in  the  term 
filth  is  to  be  included  much  more  than  nastiness,  which  can  be 
touched  or  seen  or  smelled  ;  that  many  a  place  which  a  neat  house- 
wife might  pronounce  clean,  would  be  called  foul  by  the  sanitarian; 
that  many  a  school-room  reeks  with  disease  producing  matter,  though 
not,  it  may  be,  in  visible,  tangible  forms;  that  our  wells  and  other 
sources  of  water  supply  are  too  often  heavily  charged  with  the  same 
matter;  that  our  school-houses  and  their  grounds,  which  of  all  places 
in  the  world  should  be  models  of  cleanliness  in  all  respects,  are  not 
seldom  anything  but  models  in  that  particular.  I  am,  as  I  have 
already  said,  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  for  the  condition  of  many 
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of  our  school  buildings  the  teacher  is  not  primarily  responsible,  thai 
the  people  of  the  district  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  district  boards 
in  the  second  are  guilty  of  great  neglect;  but  I  fear  that  teachers 
generally  fall  short  of  their  duty  in  not  calling  attention  to  many 
defects  which  would  be  remedied  if  this  were  done.  Our  teachers  are 
among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live, 
and  if  they,  who  know  better  than  any  one  else  what  a  school-house 
should  be,  simply  take  what  is  provided  for  them  without  ever  hint- 
ing even  that  improvement  is  possible  in  any  respect,  without  ven- 
turing to  point  out  defects  which  no  parent  would  allow  his  children 
to  suflFer  from  at  home;  how  can  any  advance  be  expected?  I  have 
had  much  to  do  with  school  boards  of  various  grades,  both  as  a  teacher 
and  as  superintendent,  and  my  experience  has  always  been  that  the^ 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  render 
the  school  building  comfortable  and  healthful,  and  that  any  sugges* 
tion  properly  madQ,  looking  to  that  end,  will  receive  respectful  con- 
sideration at  their  hands.  It  may  be,  I  hope  very  sincerely  that  it  is 
the  case,  that  not  a  single  one  among  the  teachers  assembled  here  to- 
day would  remain  quiet  if  there  was  anything  that  he  could  do  to 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  over  which  he  presides; 
but  it  is  certain  that  very  many  of  the  five  thousand  or  more  teachers 
of  Wisconsin  do  acquiesce  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  give  a 
tacit  assent  to  what  they  ought  to  know  is  wholly  wrong. 

Taking  the  worst  view  of  the  case,  however,  and  assuming  that  a 
teacher  has  to  do  with  a  board  wholly  unable  or  unwilling  to  make 
any  motion  toward  putting  a  school  building  into  good  sanitary 
condition,  the  question  comes  up:  What  can  the  teacher  himself  do 
to  that  end?  Suppose  that  he  is  surrounded  by  a  community,  and 
such  communities  are  to  be  found,  ignorant  of  all  hygienic  laws,  who 
have  chosen  a  district  board  which  fairly  represents  themselves,  who 
are  anxious  only  that  the  school  shall  be  carried  on  at  the  cheapest 
rate  for  the  minimum  time  prescribed  by  law.  What  can  a  teacher  do, 
standing  alone  and  unaided  among  such  a  people?  I  suppose  that 
there  is  no  one  here  present  who  has  not  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  of  the  district  school  is  a  power  in  any  community;  that  his 
influence  extends  far  beyond  those  with  whom  he  has  more  immedi- 
ately to  deal;  that  his  sayings  are  quoted  and  discussed  around  many 
a  table  at  which  he  never  sits,  and  in  many  a  household  into  which 
he  never  enters.  In  this  way,  then,  the  teacher  can  accomplish  much; 
by  calling  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  sanitary  and  hygienic  laws, 
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by  discussing  those  laws  whenever  a  favorable  opportunity  presents 
itself,  and  by  making  such  discussions  a  part  and  a  very  important 
part  of  his  work.  In  saying  that  the  discussion  should  be  made  an 
important  part  of  the  teacher^s  work,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  any 
prolonged  daily  exercise  is  needed;  a  talk  of  ten,  or  even  of  five  min- 
utes, may  be  better  than  a  lecture  of  an  hour's  duration,  if  the  teacher 
has  thoroughly  prepared  himself,  and  a  few  important  facts,  skillfully 
illustrated,  be  forcibly  presented  within  that  time. 

But  the  teacher  can  and  must  do  more  than  talk  about  hygiene,  if 
he  desires  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  reform  in  such  a  com- 
munity as  that  described.  It  will  be  of  little  use  to  talk  about  the 
importance  of  ventilating  bed  rooms,  if  he  does  nothing  to  keep  the 
air  of  the  school  room  fresh  and  pure.  I  need  not  enlarge  now 
and  here  upon  the  number  of  cubic  feet  necessary  per  capita^  each 
hour,  although  I  may  remark  by  way  of  parenthesis  that  very,  very 
few  of  the  teachers  who  have  reported  to  the  board  of  health,  have 
been  able  to  give  any  information  whatever  concerning  the  amount 
of  air  actually  secured  to  their  pupils,  although  very  many  have  found 
fault  with  the  means  of  ventilation. 

Let  the  teacher,  then,  attend  to  this  very  important  point  of  venti- 
lation; there  are  very  many  devices  by  which  a  constant  change  of 
air  may  be  maintained  without  danger  from  draughts  —  a  danger  too 
often  overlooked  by  zealous  advocates  of  fresh  air.  Said  a  very  intel- 
ligent lad  who  had  suffered  much  in  health  from  exposure  to  chilling 
draughts  in  the  school  room:  "  When  I  get  to  be  a  man,  111  knock 
down  any  man  who  says  '  ventilate  '  to  me;"  and  just  at  that  time  I 
sympathized  with  him  very  heartily.  Placing  a  board  some  two  or 
three  inches  in  width,  and  in  length  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  win- 
dow under  each  lower  sash,  is  a  good  and  effective  means  of  introduc- 
ing fresh  air;  cutting  away  the  wood  of  the  sashes  at  the  point  where 
the  upper  and  lower  sashes  meet,  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  whose 
length  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  window,  is  another,  and  perhaps 
a  better  method.  In  some  schools  in  Germany,  where  some  things 
are  certainly  better  managed  than  they  are  here,  the  teacher  is  re- 
quired to  clear  the  school  room  for  at  least  five  minutes  each  honr, 
and  during  that  time  all  doors  and  windows  must  be  thrown  open; 
some  modification  of  this  plan  might  be  introduced  with  advantage 
Any  teacher  can  at  very  small  expense  obtain  an  apparatus  which  will 
enable  him  to  decide  whether  the  air  in  his  room  is  overloaded  with 
carbonic  acid,  which,  while  not  in  itself  the  most  objectionable 
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«tituent  of  air,  is  a  tolerable  good  index  of  the  amount  of  impurity 
present  in  it.  All  that  is  needed  is  some  lime-water,  which  requires 
no  special  skill  in  preparation,  with  one,  or  at  most  two  vials  which 
may  be  obtained  from  any  druggist.  If  one  vial  only  is  used  it  should 
be  of  10  oz.  capacity,  and  have  a  mark  on  its  side  to  indicate  the  point 
at  which  i  oz.  of  water  will  stand  when  poured  into  it.  It  will  be 
found  more  convenient,  however,  to  have  a  i  oz.  vial  to  serve  as  a 
measure.  The  lime  water  may  be  prepared  by  simply  taking  a  piece 
of  fresh  unslacked  lime  about  as  large  as  an  egg^  putting  it  into  any 
suitable  vessel  capable  of  holding  one  or  two  quarts,  and  pouring  rain 
water  upon  it,  slowly  at  first,  that  the  heat  developed  in  slacking  may 
•do  no  harm;  when  the  lime  is  thoroughly  slacked,  the  vessel  may  be 
filled  with  water  and  the  mixture  be  well  stirred,  after  which  it  should 
be  covered  from  the  air  and  left  to  settle.  As  water  is  only  capable 
of  dissolving  a  small  proportion  of  lime,  no  fear  of  getting  too  strong 
a  solution  need  be  entertained.  The  lime  water  thus  prepared  must 
be  kept  in  a  clean,  tightly-corked  bottle.  To  use  it,  measure  out  ioz. 
by  means  of  the  small  vial;  then  fill  the  larger  vial  with  sand  or 
water,  and  carry  both  into  the  room  whose  air  is  to  be  examined; 
here  the  sand  or  water  is  to  be  emptied  out  of  the  10  oz.  vial,  when 
of  course,  its  place  will  be  filled  by  the  air  of  the  room.  Now,  pour 
into  it  the  contents  of  the  i  oz.  of  lime  water,  cork  the  vial  tightly 
and  shake  it  up  well;  if  the  lime  water  remains  clear  and  transparent, 
^11  is  well;  there  is  probably  not  sufficient  impurity  present  to  do  any 
harm;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  turbid  and  milky,  carbonic 
acid  is  present  in  too  great  proportion,  and  probably  foul  organic  mat- 
ter also;  at  any  rate,  the  air  needs  renewal.  And  just  here  it  may  be 
well  to  say  that  for  the  maintenance  of  healthful  life  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  watery  vapor  is  needed  in  the  air;  the  simplest  and  most 
generally  available  means  of  regulating  this  is  the  wet-and-dry  bulb 
thermometer;  the  amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  air  should  be 
£uch  that  the  difference  between  the  two  scales  should  not  be  less  than 
five  degrees  or  more  than  ten.  In  any  elementary  work  on  physics, 
descriptions  may  be  found  of  various  forms  of  hygroscopes  which  an 
ingenious  teacher  can  construct  at  trifling  expense  for  himself,  and 
which,  while  they  are  not  fitted  for  accurate  scientific  observation,  are 
yet  sufficiently  good  for  the  purpose  just  named;  their  scales,  which  do 
not  need  any  very  extensive  range,  may  be  compared  with  those  of  a 
reasonably  good  pair  of  thermometers  before  they  are  taken  into  actual 
use.  The  horse  hair,  whalebone,  catgut,  or  pine  shingle  hygroscopes 
are  well  known  samples  of  these. 
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But  another,  and  in  some  cases  a  yery  abundant  source  of  impurity 
in  the  air  of  our  school  rooms,  one  too,  which  the  teacher  can  do  mach 
to  guard  against,  is  chalk  dust.  I  hare  entered  a  s(5hool  room  in  which 
a  class  of  five  or  six  were  at  work  at  the  black  board,  and  haye  found 
the  air  so  charged  with  chalk  dust  that  I  wondered  how  any  one  could 
remain  in  such  an  atmosphere  for  fiye  minutes  without  experiencing 
serious  discomfort.  In  this  matter  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  all  that  is  needed  to  save  himself  and  his  pupils  from  an 
infliction  which  may  easily  entail  serious  results. 

Next  to  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink  should  claim  onr 
attention.  Time  does  not  admit  of  my  speaking  on  this  point  with 
the  fullness  which  it  really  deserves.  In  the  second  and  third  Annoal 
Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  will  be  found  papers  upon  the 
subject  which  give  a  large  amount  of  information  in  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  I  must  content  myself  with  calling  your  attention 
to  them.  In  one,  in  the  last  report,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Witter, 
will  be  found  simple  methods  of  testing  water  and  deciding  whethtf 
it  is  fit  for  drinking  purposes  or  not. 

I  may  not  enter  upon  the  question  of  warming  our  school  rooms  in 
cold  weather,  or  upon  the  means  of  rendering  the  warming  apparatns,^ 
even  though  it  be  only  a  box  stove,  a  powerful  adjunct  to  the  proper 
ventilation  of  the  room.  These,  with  many  other  questions  relating 
to  school  hygiene,  I  hope  to  discuss  at  some  length  in  the  next  rep(»i 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  which  I  hope  also  that  other  and  abler  wri- 
ters will  have  much  to  say  upon  some  of  the  sanitary  problems  whicl 
connect  themselves  with  our  schools.  There  are  one  or  two  points^ 
however,  to  which  I  must  allude  here.  I  have  been  in  school  rooms 
before  now  when  recitations  were  going  on,  during  which  time  the 
teacher^s  great  pride  seemed  to  be  not  in  the  interest  which  the  pnpib 
exhibited  in  the  lesson,  not  in  the  fact  that  the  lesson  was  thoroughly 
committed  and  glibly  recited,  but  in  this  —  that  they  had  been  drilled 
to  stand  upright,  with  all  the  toes  on  a  given  crack,  each  child  holding 
his  book  in  the  left  hand  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  sloped  at 
a  certain  given  angle,  the  right  hand  hanging  accurately  at  the  side, 
and  that  no  pupil  varied  from  the  required  position  by  so  much  as  the 
turn  of  an  eye-lash  during  the  thirty  minutes  that  the  recitation 
lasted.  In  the  rooms  where  these  requirements  were  rigidly  enforced 
comparatively  comfortable  recitation  seats  were  provided  which  the 
pupils  were  never  allowed  to  use.  Now  it  is  possible  that  there  are 
pupils  who  can  go  through  with  a  drill  of  this  kind  without  suferingr 
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but  they  are  very  few  in  number,  and  are  certainly  not  girls.  I  can 
not  enter  here  upon  a  lengthened  phj'siological  dissertation,  but  will 
only  ask  you  to  call  to  mind  the  important  physical  difference  existing 
between  the  sexes,  the  great  changes  that  take  place  at  the  age  of 
puberty  in  both,  and  the  dangers  which  beset  girls  especially  at  that 
time.  Reflecting  on  these,  taking  the  trouble  to  make  yourselyes  weU 
acquainted  with  them,  if  you  are  not  so  already,  I  am  confldent  that 
you  will  be  willing  to  forego  any  such  display  of  military  precision, 
such  as  I  have  described.  It  is  slandering  the  worst  martinet  who 
ever  breathed  to  call  it  military,  for  any  officer  who  should  attempt  to 
impose  such  an  infliction  day  after  day  upon  his  men  would  be  taking 
the  surest  method  to  breed  a  mutiny;  for  be  it  remembered^  while  sol- 
diers are  trained  to  great  precision  and  uniformity  in  their  movements, 
they  are  never  compelled  to  stand  immovable  in  one  position  for  a 
time  varying  in  length  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

Again  there  are  very  many  school  rooms  in  Wisconsin,  in  fact  the 
school  rooms  are  in  a  large  majority,  in  which  the  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  pupils  work  not  only  from  both'sides,  but  from  the  front  and 
rear  all  at  the  same  time.  A  very  serious  consequence  of  this  faulty 
illumination  is  that  sight  must  suffer  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  quite 
a  large  proportion  of  teachers  have  reported  that  such  is  the  case  in 
their  experience.  If  the  district  refuses  to  do  anj'  thing  toward  cor- 
recting this  error —  but  as  I  have  already  said,  I  think  that  few  cases 
will  be  found  in  which  nothing  whatever  can  be  done  with  the  board 
iipon  proper  representation  of  the  facts  —  the  teacher  can  surely  remedy 
it  to  a  great  extent.  Shades,  though  made  only  of  brown  wrapping 
paper,  will  be  very  effective,  and  the  most  mischievous  scholar  will 
"  let  them  alone ''  when  once  it  is  understood  they  are  arranged  for 
his  own  benefit.  The  light  should  cooie  from  the  left  hand  and  rear 
as  far  as  possible,  and  shades  should  be  so  placed  as  to  secure  this 
result.  If  the  windows  be  few,  or  small,  or  both,  only  the  lower  half 
of  those  on  the  right  hand  may  be  shaded,  but  all  which  tend  t(> 
throw  the  light  directly  into  a  pnpifs  eyes  as  he  sits  at  work  should  be 
covered.  Blackboards  between  windows  merit  special  condemnation. 
In  many  schools,  too,  the  seats  are  badly  arranged  and  uncomfortable. 
"  Instruments  of  torture"  is  the  term  used  in  more  than  one  report  in 
speaking  of  them.  A  judicious  teacher  can  do  much  to  relieve  the 
discomfort  arising  from  them,  by  so  arranging  the  school  work  that 
his  pupils  may  not  be  condemned  to  occupy  them  for  any  protracted 
time. 
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This  paper  has  already  reached  perhaps  beyond  the  limits  of  yoor 
patience,  and  there  are  3'et  many  things  wholly  untouched,  quite  as 
important  as  those  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Among  these 
are  the  many  defects,  often  wholly  unsuspected  even  by  the  sufferers, 
of  sight  and  hearing  under  which  children  are  now  known  frequently 
to  labor,  with  which  teachers  should  be  acquainted,  and  which  they 
can  do  much  to  counteract.  The  knowledge  ot  symptoms  of  conta- 
gious disease,  already  mentioned,  has  also  an  important  bearing  on 
school  hygiene,  as  has  moreover  the  knowledge  of  prophylactic  meas- 
ures in  the  event  of  such  disease  making  its  appearance. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  learn  how  large  a  number  of  Wisconsin 
school-houses  are  unprovided  with  outbuildings  of  any  kind,  how 
many  have  no  separate  accommodations  for  the  sexes,  and  how  maoj 
report  that  no  care  is  taken  to  render  what  they  have  as  clean  and 
comfortable  as  circumstances  will  admit.  There  is  not  a  physician 
in  active  practice  throughout  the  state  probably,  who  has  not  met 
with  serious  disease  arising  from  a  neglect  to  obey  natural  calls  indue 
season,  and  it  is  a  question  for  grave  consideration,  whether  much  of 
such  dL«^ase  might  not  be  prevented  if  our  outbuildings  were  kept  in 
such  a  state  as  would  not  excite  a  feeling  of  disgust  in  any  decently 
bred  child.  I  am  aware  that  this  subject  is  a  very  delicate  one,  and 
its  proper  regulation  surrounded  with  many  practical  difficulties,  but 
those  considerations  do  not  detract  from  its  great  importance;  so  far 
from  that  they  rather  increase  it.  Yet  another  matter  in  which  our 
teachers  can  do  much  for  the  physical  good  of  their  pupils  is  the  pre- 
vention of  injur}'  to  the  boys  more  especially,  although  girls  are  by  no 
means  exempt  from  the  liability  to  it,  in  the  regular  sports  of  the  play- 
ground. Very  few  among  our  teachers  it  is  to  be  feared  know  how 
great  is  the  danger  of  producing  hernia  in  these  sports,  how  easily 
this  may  be  brought  about,  and  the  miserable  consequences  which 
may  attend  it.  A  plain  talk  of  half  an  hour^s  duration  taking  boys 
and  girls  at  separate  times  if  need  be,  will  frequently  be  productive  of 
great  good  in  making  the  danger  clear,  and  the  teacher  himself  will 
be  none  the  worse  for  the  study  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  lecture. 

Many  other  topics  crowd  up  for  consideration,  but,  like  the  barber 
in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  somewhere  the  line  at 
which  we  must  stop.  In  a  paper  like  the  present  no  one  topic  can 
be  fully  discussed;  it  must  suffice  if  we  have  suggested  matter  f<v 
consideration.  I  have  endeavored  in  no  critical  or  unkindly  spirit  ta 
call  attention  to  some  few  of  the  more  prominent  sanitary  defects  in 
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our  school-house  arrangements,  aud  to  offer  a  few  hints  towards  their 
correction.  I  think  that  I  may  venture  in  closing  to  saj  on  behalf 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  that  any  suggestions  from  any  quarter 
haying  reference  to  improving  our  school-houses,  or  calling  attention 
to  any  general  or  special  defects  in  their  sanitary  condition,  will  meet 
with  a  welcome,  and  receive  special  consideration;  and  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  the  Board  to  the  many  teachers  and  superintendents 
throughout  the  state  for  the  valuable  information  already  given. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


HOK.   WILLIAM  STARR. 


[Paper  road  iMfbreiha  State  Teachers*  As^oclatioo,  at  L%  Croeee,  Friday,  Jaly  10,  1879,  by 

the  State  SaperlntoLdent,  W.  C.  WanroRD.] 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  died  on  the  18th  of  April  last,  a  few 
minutes  before  noon,  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Ripon,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age.    He  was  surrounded  by  his  stricken  family,  who 
tenderly  administered  to  his  wants,  and  alleviated  as  far  as  they  were 
able  his  distresses.    He  had  returned  two  weeks  previous,  from  a  tour 
of  visiting  three  teachers^  institutes  in  the  state,  and  he  complained 
at  the  time  of  severe  pain  in  his  head,  and  of  extreme  weariness  of 
his  body.     Within  two  days  his  illness  assumed  the  form  of  malig- 
nant erysipelas,  accompanied  with  typhoid  symptoms.    His  constitu- 
tion, never  very  robust,  had   not  sufficient  vitality  to   resist  this 
disease,  and  he  gradually  passed  away,  alternating  between  hopeful 
rallying  of  his  physical  powers  and  their  prostration  in  painful   par- 
oxysms, and  between  the  unatural  illumination  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties, and  their  prolonged  stupor.    During  this  sickness,  in  both  his 
rational  and  unconscious  moments,  he  dwelt  in  his  thoughts  almost 
constantly,  not  upon  his  business  affairs  and  his  immense  property, 
but  upon  the  management  and  the  prospective  growth  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  all  of  which  had  been  established  under  his  admin- 
istration, as  the  president  of  the  board  having  them  in  charge.     He 
experienced  great  delight  in  the  reading  of  favorite  pieces  of  poetry, 
which  seemed  to  sooth  his  troubled  mind  and  to  fix  his   wandering 
fancies.    He  frequently  expressed  implicit  reliance  upon  personal  in- 
tercession with  God  in  securing  the  proper  guidance  in  life,  and  in 
the  needful  preparation  for  the  future  state.    His  departure  was  as  in 
an  undisturbed  sleep,  without  physical  pain  or  mental  anguish.  After 
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the  solemn  services  of  the  Christian  religion  had  been  pronounced,  a 
large  concourse  of  his  neighbors  and  friends  bore  his  body  to  its 
resting  place  in  the  cemetery  on  the  bluflF  near  his  home.  His  grare 
is  in  a  most  beautiful  spot,  overlooking  a  wide  stretch  of  country,  in 
which  he  had  performed  his  varied  labors  for  the  past  thirty-four 
years.  The  vestry  of  the  Episcopal  church,  of  which  he  was  an 
esteemed  member,  passed  soon  after  his  death  the  following  resolution: 
^*  That  we  desire  also  to  express  our  appreciation  of  his  great  worth 
as  a  citizen,  his  many  strong  elements  of  character,  his  incorruptible 
integrity,  his  unostentatious  virtues,  his  honorable  ambition  and  un- 
tiring service  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  at  large,  his 
entire  devotion  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  every  position  he 
occupied,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  and  the  conscientious  fidelity 
with  which  he  met  and  discharged  them  all.'' 

The  early  childhood  of  Pres.  Starr  was  spent  in  his  native  village 
of  Middletown,  Conn.,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  from 
which  that  state  is  named,  and  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation.  The 
scenery  at  this  place  is  delightful,  and  the  inhabitants  have  always 
been  noted  for  their  superior  intelligence  and  enterprise.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  eleven  children,  and  his  father,  a  mechanic,  lived  in 
indigent  circumstances.  This  parent,  who  died  before  the  birth  of 
Mr.  Starr,  belonged  to  an  old  family  in  Connecticut,  and  he  inherited 
their  traits  of  patient  industry,  refinement  of  mind,  modest  behavior, 
and  strong  practical  sense.  The  mother  possessed  great  energy  of 
character,  had  an  ardent  love  for  her  children,  and  proved  a  wise 
counsellor  in  their  bereavement.  The  schools  of  the  place  were  ex- 
cellent, and  assisted  largely  in  forming  in  the  young  boy  an  ardent 
thirst  for  knowledge. 

In  1829,  when  eight  years  old,  Mr.  Starr  moved  into  Lewis  county, 
N.  Y.,  then  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country,  and  here  lived  with 
his  step-father  on  a  farm  for  the  next  six  years.  Here  he  experienced 
many  of  the  hardships  of  a  pioneer  life,  occupied  in  clearing  the  lands 
of  heavy  timber,  and  in  obtaining  a  scanty  support.  Neither  could 
the  advantages  of  a  good  public  school  be  here  enjoyed,  nor  could  the 
boy  be  spared  from  hard  and  necessary  labor  to  acquire  a  fair  educa- 
tion. Still  he  seems  to  have  improved  to  the  utmost  the  meager  op- 
portunities furnished  him  for  studying  the  common  English  branches, 
and  he  became  in  them  an  apt  and  diligent  scholar.  He  formed  at 
this  time  the  habit  of  learning  the  contents  of  his  school  books  in 
his  leisure  hours,  after  dinner,  in  the  evenings,  and  on  rainy  daja  He 
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gratified,  to  some  extent,  his  over-mastering  passion  for  reading,  and 
literally  devoured  the  few  works  which  came  within  his  reach.    En- 
dowed with  a  tenacious  memory,  he  retained  all  through  life  much  of 
the  information  thus  early  gained. 

When  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  resolved  to  satisfy  the  leading  bent 
of  his  mind  to  secure  an  academic  education.  In  the  formation  of 
this  purpose,  he  was  aided  by  the.  hearty  sympathy  of  his  mother. 
For  the  following  eight  years  he  divided  his  time  between  working  on 
the  farm,  attending  an  academy  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  prosecuting 
his  studies  by  'himself,  and  teaching  school.  He  preserved  through 
life  the  text-books  which  he  used  during  this  period,  and  they  were 
arranged,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  the  other  choice  books  of  his 
library.  They  show  the  scrupulous  neatness  with  which  he  learned  to 
handle  all  his  books  during  his  school  days.  There  are  no  torn  leaves 
in  them,  no  pencil  marks,  no  ink  blots,  and  no  broken  covers.  Still 
the  yellow  pages  give  evidence  of  the  patient  industry  with  which  he 
mastered  the  lessons  they  contain.  Only  by  the  practice  of  rigid 
economy  was  he  able  to  purchase  these  books,  and  they  represented 
to  him  always  the  many  days  of  hard  labor  required  in  sustaining 
himself  while  in  attendance  at  school,  and  in  making  preparation  for 
his  classes.  •  It  is  an  interesting  exercise  to  pass  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject, as  presented  in  these  school  books,  and  to  note  the  examples,  the 
propositions,  the  rules,  the  discussions,  and  the  selections  from  classical 
literature,  all  of  which,  upon  being  learned,  contributed  to  qualify 
him  for  his  subsequent  special  work  in  teaching,  in  managing  a 
store,  in  charge  of  vast  lumbering  interests,  in  filling  the  positions 
of  postmaster,  county  officer,  and  member  of  the  assembly,  and  in 
directing  the  complicated  affairs  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  state. 
What  facts  here  understood  were  used  a  thousand  times  in  conver- 
sation or  in  planning  business  enterprizes!  What  sentiments  here 
imbibed  have  moulded  his  opinions  and  impulses  in  after  years!  What 
resolutions  here  formed  goverened  him  in  his  more  active  and  useful 
career! 

He  evidently  studied  with  interest  the  common  and  higher  branches 
of  the  mathematics.  He  gave  close  attention  to  English  Grammar 
and  Blair^s  Rhetoric.  Essaj*  writing  seemed  to  have  been  an  agree- 
able exercise  for  his  mind;  but  he  enjoyed  with  the  liveliest  relish  his 
Jjatin  and  Greek  authors.  Upon  these  he  bestowed  the  greater  labor. 
He  read  not  the  whole  course  usually  pursued  in  our  highest  schools, 
but  he  advanced  beyond  those  portions  of  the  classics  taught  at  the 
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time  in  oar  best  academies.  He  maintained  through  life  a  sincere 
love  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  and  he  furnishes  a 'marked 
example  of  the  practical  effects  which  a  careful  discipline  in  these 
languages  affords.  It  cultivated  in  him  a  close  attention  to  details, 
the  power  to  analyze  a  subject  with  precision,  and  the  faculty  of  clear 
and  exact  statement.  These  traits  assisted  largely  in  qualifying  him 
as  a  business  man  to  win  notable  success  in  nearly  every  undertaking. 

Even  in  his  boyhood  he  was  deeply  interested  in  educational  sub- 
jects. This  bias  of  his  mind  was  indicated  not  only  by  his  severe 
struggles  to  acquire  an  academic  culture,  but  by  the  favorite  topics 
-which  he  chose  for  his  school  essays.  The  following  selection  from 
a  composition  written  by  him  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  not  only 
shows  this  fact,  but  also  the  purposes  and  aspirations  of  his  mind  at 
that  early  age.  The  article  is  entitled  *^  Education,"  and  contains  the 
following  paragraph: 

"  The  history  of  no  other  government  is  richer  that  that  of  our 
own  in  examples  calculated  to  encourage  such  as  are  commencing 
their  education  under  humble  circumstances.  It  may  be  true,  indeed, 
that  under  all  governments  and  in  the  face  of  all  discouragements^ 
talents  of  a  hisrh  order  will  bring  their  possessor  into  notice.  But 
our  great  boast  is  that  the  nature  of  our  institutions  places  no 
bar  or  hindrance  in  the  path  of  any  citizen,  even  to  the  highest  office 
known  in  the  constitution.  We  know  of  no  hereditary  law-maker, 
and  no  privileged  aristocracy  monopolizing  public  stations.  The  son 
of  the  humblest  laborer  may  in  this  country  aspire  to  represent  his 
fellow  citizens  in  the  state  and  the  national  legislature,  or  to  sit  in  the 
executive  chair.  And  for  these  stations,  no  higher  education  is  essen- 
tial than  that  which  has  been  attained  under  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances.  In  proof  of  this,  a  large  number  of  our  most  eminent 
and  useful  men  have  enjoyed  in  early  life  very  limited  advantages- 
But  this  want  in  them  was  supplied  by  industry,  perseverance,  and 
energy  of  character.  They  began  to  think,  to  reflect  on  what  they 
had  learned,  and  to  judge  of  men  and  things  for  themselves.  This  is 
a  grand  end  of  a  right  culture,  to  habituate  the  mind  to  patient 
thought  and  labor,  and  to  decide  with  independence  and  fearlessness. 
But  let  us  not  mistake  the  ultimate  object  of  education.  It  is  not  to 
fit  us  for  successful  progress  in  the  path  of  ambition,  for  climbing  the 
slippery  heights  of  power,  but  to  qualify  us  for  discharging  as  mea 
with  credit  and  honor,  all  our  duties." 

Another  evidence  of  his  early  interest  in  the  educational  work,  ir 
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the  fact  that  he  studied  in  the  academy  and  at  home,  with  the 
view  of  qualifying  himself  for  teaching.  I  think  he  intended  to  make- 
it  his  calling  for  life,  and  was  diverted  from  it  at  first  by  ill  health, 
and  at  last  abandoned  it  altogether  on  finding  that  he  possessed  abili- 
ties  of  a  high  order  for  managing  large  business  enterprises.  Before 
leaving  the  state  of  New  York,  he  had  taught  portions  of  the  time 
for  four  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Watertown  and  Leyden. 

He  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  landing  at  Kenosha,  June  13th  of 
that  year;  and  he  opened  at  that  place  by  the  5th  of  the  following^ 
month  a  private  school,  which  he  conducted  until  the  spring  of  1845, 
nearly  two  years.  Here  he  taught  not  only  the  English  branches,  but 
the  preparatory  portions  of  the  Latin  and  Oreek  languages.  The 
two  years  following,  he  was  in  charge  most  of  the  time  of  the  public 
school  in  the  village  of  Ceresco,  situated  a  short  distance  west  of  Ripon. 
Subsequently,  he  was  employed  at  this  place  in  mercantile  operations. 
Acquiring  some  property,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  farming 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  and  to  the  lumbering  business  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  state.  He  finally  invested  the  main  share  of 
his  great  fortune,  the  fruits  of  his  business  operations,  in  the  purchase 
of  pine  lands  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Michigan;  thousands  of  acres  of 
which  he  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Besides  being  honored  by 
his  fellow  citizens  with  elections  to  town  and  county  offices,  he  was 
sent  to  the  assembly  of  the  state  twice,  in  1863  and  1864.  His  long 
experience  in  his  business  pursuits  had  not  quenched  his  former 
ardent  interest  in  educational  movements;  and  he  was  made  in  that 
house  the  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on  education. 

He  married  about  twenty  years  since  Mrs.  Annie  Clark,  a  lady  with 
whom  he  formed  an  acquaintance  soon  after  coming  to  the  state. 
She  has  been  to  him  a  most  useful  companion;  and  now  surviving 
him,  she  bears  the  most  affectionate  regard  for  his  memory.  A  son, 
the  only  child,  and  a  bright  and  active  youth  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  is  completing  the  course  of  study  in  Ripon  college,  and  will  in* 
herit  a  very  large  share  of  his  father's  property. 

Pres.  Starr  aided  by  his  means  and  his  counsels  the  establishment 
of  the  present  flourishing  college  at  the  place  of  his  long  residence. 
The  president  of  that  institution  speaks  of  his  remarkable  efficiency 
as  one  of  the  trustees  in  securing  for  it  a  stable  foundation  and  a 
prosperous  opening.  He  continued  to  the  last  to  give  it  his  firm 
support. 

But  in  his  connection  with  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools^ 
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has  Pres.  Starr  performed  the  most  useful  and  lasting  work  of  his 
life.    He  was  appointed  a  member  of  this  board  in  1864,  and  three 
years  after  was  elected  its  president.    To  this  honorable  and  respon- 
sible office,  he  was  chosen  annually  thereafter  by  his  associate  regents. 
His  insight  into  educational  problems  and  methods;  his  rare  abilities 
as  a  business  man;  his  careful  and  courteous  regard  for  the  opinions 
and  preferences  of  others;  his  habits  of  close  and  independent  think- 
ing; his  accurate  judgment  and  his  stern  integrity  of  character;  all 
qualified  him  for  his  leading  position  in  the  management  of  oar  Nor- 
mal School  enterprises,  which  must  be  classed  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  successful  movements  ever  inaugurated  by  our  state. 
It  would  not  bo  appropriate  in  this  article  to  .describe  the  chaotic  con- 
dition of  the  initial  efforts  of  the  state  to  create  a  Normal  school 
system,  when  Pres.  Starr  became  a  member  of  the  board.    We  hare 
not  the  time  even  io  outline  the  operations  of  this  board  for  the  past  four- 
teen years  in  maintaining  yearly  our  institute  work,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  four  Normal  schools,  in  the  judicious  expenditure  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  support  of  them,  and  in  employ- 
ing their  faculties  and  supervising  their  instruction  and  the  progress 
of  their  pupils.    A  large  share  of  this  varied  and  difficult  labor  fell  to 
Pres.  Starr.    His  family  state  that  he  gave  at  least  one-half  of  his 
time  during  all  these  years,  in  attention  to  the  duties  of  this  position. 
He  conducted  for  the  Normal  School  Board  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence; he  attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  regents,  as  well  as  those  of 
several  of  the  important  committees,  serving  generally  as  their  ckidr- 
man;  he  frequently  conferred  with  the  presidents  and  other  teacheis 
of  the  schools;  he  visited  them  quite  often,  and  inspected  minately 
their  operations.    His  knowledge  of  every  part  of  this  gigantic  system 
was  complete  and  accurate.    Quiet  in  his  demeanor,  modest  in  all  Ids 
opinions,  and  never  forward  in  presenting  his  plans,  scarcely  was  a 
measure  of  any  importance  ever  acted  upon  by  the  board  or  its  com* 
mittees,  without  consulting  with  him  or  without  obtaining  his  ap* 
proval.    Few  persons  know  so  well  as  the  older  members  of  this 
board^how  much  the  present  efficiency  and  the  past  success  of  our 
Normal  schools  are  due  to  his  labors  and  j  adgment.    I  apprehend  that 
none  of  us  ever  fully  comprehended  how  great  was  the  inmost  satis- 
faction of  his  heart  in  witnessing  the  beginning  and  growth  of  school 
after  school,  and  in  supplying  the  means  of  high  culture  to  so  many 
youth  in  the  state,  who  would  be  subsequently  employed  as  teachers  in 
our.public  schools.    Several  times  in  the  past  year,  as  I  bare  oon- 
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Tersed  with  him  in  reference  to  some  feature  of  the  schools,  the  work 
of  some  teachers  therein,  and  the  attainments  of  some  classes  under 
their  instruction,  I  have  seen  the  large  tears  start  in  his  deep  set 
<yes  and  roll  down  his  undemonstrative  face. 

His  character  is  so  well  known  to  the  teachers  of  the  state,  that  I 
need  not  describe  at  length  its  traits.    His  interest  in  the  passing 
-events  of  the  day  was  peculiarly  prominent.    On  the  railroad  trains; 
at  the  hotels;  and  in  his  own  home,  unless,  employed  by  pressing 
duties,  you  would  find  him  reading  carefully  the  daily  newspapers. 
While  prostrated  in  his  last  illness,  his  entreaties  to  the  attending 
physician  to  be  permitted  to  examine  the  latest  papers,  were  really 
distressing.    His  love  for  some  of  the  best  works  in  our  literature 
was  permanent.    He  even  cultivated  the  poetical  spirit,  and  com- 
posed at  different  periods  of  his  life  some  exquisite  verses,  showing  re- 
markable sweetness  of  rhythm,  deep  and  earnest  feeling,  and  the 
most  refined  sentiments.    His  hatred  of  pretention  and  sham,  and  of 
duplicity  and  meanness,  was  prompt  and  crushing  in  its  expression. 
His  8elf*forgetfulnes3  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  administration  of  our 
Normal  schools  were  admirable.    Associated  with  him  for  ten  years 
in  this  work,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  act  or  suggestion  of  his 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  selfish.    His  judgment  of  men  and . 
their  conduct  was  profound  and  just.    A  lady  of  culture  and  high 
social  standing  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him  said,  while 
lamenting  his  death:    *^I  would  prefer  to  have  submitted  to  him 
.above  all  other  human  beings  I  have  ever  known,  all  the  thoughts 
and  acts  of  my  life;  and  to  abide  by  his  decision/'    He  was  thought- 
ful and  independent  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions,  and  possessed 
-some  of  the  dignity  of  an  apostle  and  the  firmness  of  a  martyr,  in 
maintaining  his  ideas  of  right  and  duty.    He  required  in  all  workings 
under  his  supervision  the  most  conscientious  fidelity,  and  he  exhibited 
that  exalted  integrity  in  private  and  public  life,  which  was  the  na- 
tural fruit  of  a  cultivated,  pure,  noble  and  upright  spirit. 


The  first  step  to  self-knowledge  is  self-distrust.    Nor  can  we  attain 
■to  any  knowledge  except  by  like  process. 

Education  is  to  inspire  the  love  of  truth  as  the  supreme  good,  and 
to  clarify  the  vision  of  the  intellect  to  discern  it. 

The  worst  education  which  teaches  self-denial,  is  better  than  the 
hest  which  teaches  everything  else,  and  not  that. 
2— Vol.  IX.— No.  10 
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ENTOMOLOGY  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS -VII. 

There  are  yet  at  least  eiglit  well-defined  families  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera.  Of  these,  the  Aegeriadae  are  represented  by  the  fewest  species. 
These  are  very  characteristic  in  appearance.  They  are  small,  quick- 
ly-flying insects,  delighting  in  the  sunshine,  and,  as  they  hover  otct 
and  dart  amid  the  flowers,  may  be  easily  be  mistaken  for  bees.  Thef 
are  provided  with  conspicuous  tufts  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomea, 
and  these  they  are  able  to  expand  in  flight. 

The  Sphingidae  embrace  a  quite  considerable  number  of  species, 
seventy-eight  being  enumerated  in  the  check-list  of  North  American 
species,  prepared  by  Prof  Grote  in  1877.  These  are  commonly 
known  as  hawk-moths,  or  humming-bird  moths,  and  are  hrgej 
heavy-bodied  insects,  with  long,  sharp  wings,  by  means  of  which 
they  fly  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  large  hairless  caterpillanthat 
infest  the  tomato  plant  are  larvae  of  sphinx  moths.  Their  aitiiofe 
in  repose  has  reminded  some  one  of  the  Sphinx,  hence  the  name. 

The  Zygaenidae  number  less  than  fifty  species,  but  are  importani 
as  forming,  so  to  speak,  the  connecting  link  between  the  diamal  and 
the  nocturnal  Lepidoptera.  They  may  be  recognized  by  their  loBf 
and  comparatively  narrow  wings,  which,  however,  are  rounded  at  tie 
extremity,  by  their  brilliant  colors,  by  the  antennae,  which  are  con- 
spicuously swollen  centrally,  and  by  their  unusually  slow  flight 

The  Bomhycidae  constitute  a  very  large  family  of  moths,  varying 
greatly  in  size,  color  and  other  specific  characteristics.  They  are  cre- 
puscular or  nocturnal  in  habit,  and  many  fly  even  with  sluggishoe& 
The  small  sunken  head,  the  pectinated  antennae,  and  the  exceedinidf 
short  tongue  will  usually  suffice  to  distinguish  individuals  of  tii^ 
family.  The  large  cocoon-constructing  caterpillars,  the  larva  of  tfe 
moths  known  as  Cecropia,  Polyphemus,  Luna,  etc.,  belong  heiei» 
well  as  the  numerous  hairy  larvae,  commonly  known  as  woolly  beaii 
To  this  family,  in  North  America,  belong  between  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  species. 

The  Noctuidae  or  night-flyers  proper,  as.  the  name  implies,  consti- 
tute the  largest  of  the  families  of  the  Lepidoptera,  there  being  already 
described  from  North  America  more  than  twelve  hundred  species.  To 
this  family  belong  all  the  numerous  plainly  colored  moths  or  niUen 
which,  attracted  by  the  light,  sometimes  annoy  us  so  much  by  flo^ 
tering  about  our  rooms  in  summer  evenings.    And  yet  there  vi 
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hundreds  of  species,  many  of  tbem  clad  in  the  most  gaudy  vestments, 
which  never  voluntarily  come  out  from  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
These  may  be  obtained,  to  enrich  the  cabinet,  only  by  the  device  of 
sugaring,  already  described.  Individuals  of  this  family  have  peculiar 
markings  on  the  forewings,  which  at  once  distinguish  them  from 
moths  of  other  families.  A  more  or  less  conspicuous  reniform  spot, 
vnth  an  accompanying  dot,  varying  in  color  in  different  species,  may 
nearly  always  be  discerned,  even  on  the  dingiest  examples. 

The  Geometridae  or  Geometers  receive  their  family  name  from  the 
peculiar  style  of  locomotion  adopted  by  their  larvae.  These  are  the 
so-called  "  loopers  "  or  "  span- worms."  The  larva,  grasping  firmly 
with  his  forward  feet  the  surface  on  which  he  is  moving,  bows  his 
back  upwards  so  as  to  bring  the  rear  feet  up  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  forward  ones.  The  rear  ones  now  hold  fast  as  the  forward  ones 
loosen  their  hold,  and,  as  the  body  flattens  down  to  the  surface,  the 
caterpillar  thus  gains  at  each  looping  a  space  equal  to  perhaps  one- 
half  of  its  length.  The  moths  of  this  family  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, wings  equalling  in  width  those  of  the  butterflies;  the 
antennae  are  often  pectinated  in  the  male,  while  they  are  simply  fili- 
form in  the  female.  The  whole  structure  of  the  moth  is  so  slight 
that  a  specimen  prepared  for  the  cabinet  will  frequently  be  destroyed 
by  a  sudden  puff  of  breath  from  the  lungs. 

The  Tortricidae  derive  their  name  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  the 
larvae.  These,  while  feeding  and  especially  when  preparing  to  moult, 
roll  together  leaves  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  cozy  tenement  for  the 
provident  occupants.  These  moths  are  all  small,  and  are  also  pecu- 
liar by  reason  of  their  wide  forewings,  the  contour  of  which  is  grace- 
fully curved. 

The  Tineidce  embrace  all  the  so-called  leaf-miners.  They  are  indeed 
tiny  when  their  larvae  can  make  homes  for  themselves  within  the 
tissue  of  leaves,  while  they  are  yet  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  their 
existence.  Their  wings  are  narrow  and  sharp,  the  distinction  between 
them  and  the  Tortricidce  being  thus  very  evident.  The  wings  are 
also  ornamented  with  elegant  fringes,  which,  under  a  microscope,  pre- 
sent a  most  beautiful  appearance. 

The  PterophoridcB  also  have  fringes  to  the  wings,  but  they  are  dis- 
tinct in  having  one  or  both  pairs  of  wings  also  deeply  cleft,  so  as  to 
suggest  a  dactylic  structure^  hence  the  family  name.  Specimens  of 
the  Pterophcridce^  or  Plume-moths,  can  almost  always  be  obtained  on 
the  blossoms  of  thistles.    For  more  extensive  information  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  Lepidoptera,  the  inquisitive  reader  is^referred  to  the  follow- 
ing works: 

Morris*  Synopsis  of  the  Lepidoptera,  published  by  the  Smithflonian 
Institution. 

Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects. 

Harris*  Insects  of  Massachusetts  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 

Edwards's  Butterflies  of  North  America. 

The  publications  of  scientific  societies  already  mentioned,  have 
numerous  descriptions  scattered  throughout  their  whole  extent.  In 
particular  may  be  noted  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  lEDiomo- 
logical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  as  containing  Dr.  Packard's  Mono- 
graph of  the  Bomhycidce^  and  the  three  YolumesAof  the  Buffalo  Bulle- 
tin, which  contain  a  great  number  of  descriptions  of  recent  discorer- 
ies  among  the  Noctuidce.  • 

The  GeometridcB  have  been  very  fully  described  and  figured  by  Dr. 
Packard  in  an  exhaustive  monograph  of  some  700  pp.,  4to.,  published 
by  the  authority  of  the  IT.  S.  goverment,  and  issued  as  a  part  of  ProL 
Hayden's  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories. 

0.  S.  WESTCOTT. 


Nora.  In  tAnriMg,  fM*  Iho  pniaiit  At  loMt,  thfs  Mrtot  of  Ium tUy  wrftteii  •rtSelM  on  a  rtrj 
AtlractiTO  and  well-nigh  InoxhantUble  topic,  tiM  Mlt»r  Ukes  this  occMloa  to  tar  tbnt  tfa^r 
t«Ach«r  or  other  person  hu  become  so  far  interested  In  the  matter  as  to  desire  to  eetehUih  a 
cahlnet,  he  will  be  rerj  happy  to  lend  all  the  asitptanoe  in  his  power  by  naming  any  tneocts  that 
May  bo  fot warded  to  his  address.  (Baefne,  Wiaeonsia.)  For  this  purpose  two  seta  of  tasseto 
■hoald  be  arraa«ed  and  oarefnlly  nnmbered  In  doplicate.  Ooe  of  these  sets  being  fcrwaidsd  Is 
the  subscriber,  he  will  retam  the  names  by  mall  to  the  party  sending  the  insects.  If  the  sped- 
mm  are  *'  set,"  they  shoild  be  tightly  pinned  withtn  a  cork-lined  box,  and  thin  box  ptesd 
within  another  one,  a  packing  of  eotton,  tow  or  line  ahavlngs  being  placed  in  the  spaee  bufstn 
the  box'ts,  that  the  Jar  in  transportation  may  not  loosen  the  hold  of  the  pins.  If  tho  inaods  «e 
not  set,  LipldopUra  msy  be  arranged  with  the  wines  tonchlng  each  other  orer  tbe  back,  sad 
ikon  oarefnily  folded  in  tisane  psper,  and  sent  packed  In  an  nryteldlng  box  ot  viood  or  da. 
Other  Inseeta  may  alio  be  wrapped  in  tissae  paper,  no  special  anangement  of  the  paxta  bifiv 
reqoired.  Boxea  of  material  arranged,  in  this  manner  maat,  however.  In  all  casoo  be  .^Usrf,  AM 
there  be  no  jostling  of  tho  oonteats  whatever.  O.  S.  W. 


Teachsbs  should  remember  that  surroundings  exert  a  great  eihi- 
cational  influence.  If  the  teacher  is  neat  and  tasty  in  his  aitiie,  the 
pupils  will  be  apt  to  be  so  also.  The  teacher^s  influence  is  ever 
around  the  child,  and  should  the  teacher  be  slovenly,  come  into  the 
school  coUarless,  or  with  other  untidy  features  of  dress,  talk  in  a 
rough  manner,  and  indulge  in  the  frequent  use  of  slang  phrases, 
he  educates  the  children  to  cultivate  just  such  habits. 
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THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 

It  is  hard  to  spell  English.  Many  good  men  make  mistakes.  Chil- 
dren spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  learning  to  spell;  and  after  all  they 
neTer  learn  to  spell  all  the  words  in  our  language. 

Some  people  are  therefore  trying  to  avoid  the  difficulty.  Eminent 
scholars  have  given  their  support  to  the  plan;  and  a  good  deal  of  talk 
and  a  good  deal  of  ink  have  already  been  expended  on  the  subject. 
This  may  be  an  interesting  way  to  spend  one^s  leisure,  if  anybody  has 
leisure  to  spend;  but  the  attempt  to  provide  a  mode  of  spelling,  ready 
made,  must  be  abortive;  and  no  possible  and  useful  thing  ought  to  be 
slighted  in  the  pursuit  of  a  chimera. 

A  language  grows;  it  is  never  made.  Spelling  is  a  part  of  the  lan- 
guage and  must  change  by  slow  degrees.  There  is  no  language  where 
the  voice  of  hard  spelling  is  not  heard.  No  language  since  the  crea- 
tion ever  had  its  spelling  *^  reformed;  ^^  none  ever  will. 

Time  is  wasted  in  learning  to  spell,  they  say;  if  we  only  had  the 
reformed  spelling,  two  years  would  be  saved  in  the  education  of  every 
child.    Possibly;  but  we  haven^t  got  the  reformed  spelling. 

Why  not  "reform"  the  irregular  verbs?  the  derivatives,  so  that 
the  same  suffix  will  indicate  the  actor;  the  same  suffix  the  object;  and 
so  on?  And  next,  why  not  "reform"  the  modes  and  tenf?es  of  the 
verb?  In  this  way  two  years  more  may  perhaps  be  saved  in  the  edu- 
cation of  each  child. 

The  whole  language  may  next  be  "  reformed  "  so  that  a  child  may 
know  it  at  birth,  and  save  in  all  six  years  of  study.  Let  us  memorial- 
ize Congress  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  this  subject. 
Noted  linguists  might  agree  upon  a  perfect  language  —  might  agree 
—  but  who  would  adopt  it  and  speak  it?  Was  a  language  ever  so 
adopted?  One  amateur  said,  enthusiastically.  We  can  give  concerts; 
another  said.  Yes,  but  who  will  take  them? 

If  reformed  spelling  is  to  save  two  years^  study,  and  reformed  lan- 
guage four,  then  reformed  arithmetic  should  save  two;  reformed 
geography  two;  reformed  reading  two;  and  we  have  fourteen  years 
saved  from  a  course  of  ten  years  —  which  ought  to  add  four  years  to  a 
Xierson's  life!  By  all  means  this  subject  should  engage  the  attention 
of  Congress  at  once. 
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F  How  are  such  reforms  as  these  usually  received?  The  decimal 
system  of  money  is  vastly  easier  than  the  English  system,  but  Eng- 
land for  one  hundred  years  has  stuck  to  her  L.  8.  d.^  and  yet  the 
English  are  notTa  stupid  people.  The  Metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  is  much  simpler  than  the  one  we  use;  but  it  is  introduced 
very  slowly.  Both  these  changes  are  infinitely  easier  than  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  spelling. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  inertia  in  human  nature,  and  especially  in 
the  changes  \that  go  on  in  a  language.  Like  friction,  this  inertia  is 
sometimes  troublesome;  but  we  could  not  do  without  friction  — nor 
without  this  inertia. 

In  this  talk  about  saving  time,  there  is  a  great  fallacy.  Save  all 
the  time  you  will;  yet  the  education  of  a  child  will  take  time.  The 
mind  must  have  time  for  growth,  just  as  a  plant  must  have  time.  The 
manure  that  would  make  a  plant  grow  in  no  time  would  kill  the  plant; 
there  would  be  no  plant  to  grow.  So  with  a  child;  the  method  of 
education  that  takes  no  time  would  leave  no  mind. 

However  this  may  be,  don't  let  the  ^^  reformed  spelling  *'  take  any 
time  from  useful  school  work.— Pa.  School  Journal. 


A  MASTERY  OP  ENGLISH  ESSENTIAL. 

The  head  of  a  great  university  has  lately  ventured  publicly  to  assert 
that  only  one  thing  is  essential  to  culture,  and  that  that  one  thing 
is  a  thorough  and  elegant  mastery  of  the  mother  tongue.  If  we 
mark  well  the  exact  sense  of  the  word  essential^  remembering  also  to 
insist  that  other  knowledge  is  important  and  all  knowledge  desirable, 
the  truth  of  the  statement  may  be  conceded.  The  Greeks,  the  moat 
polished  people  of  antiquity,  studied  no  literature  beside  their  own, 
and  learned  no  alien  tongue  for  any  literary  purpose.  The  French, 
the  most  polished  people  of  the  present,  and  the  only  modem  people 
whose  literature  is  read  by  all  others,  possess  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  same  self-suflScing  characteristic.  These  two  notable  facts  in  the 
history  of  civilization  support  President  Eliot  in  his  unexpected  and 
audacious  confession.  We  believe  that  he  is  right,  whether  he  speaks 
of  the  culture  of  a  nation  or  of  that  of  an  individual.  Nor  is  the 
knowledge  which  he  praises  merely  a  grace;  it  is  a  means  towards 
soundness  of  judgment,  it  is  a  help  to  pure  reason.  Obviously,  the 
man  who  always  chooses  words  with  precision  and  arranges  them  with 
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lucidity  will  argue  more  accurately  than  the  man  who  expresses  him- 
self vaguely  and  blindly.  *^  Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  conference 
a.ready  man;  and  writing  an  exact  man/'  said  Bacon.  Yes,  if  the 
writing  itself  is  exact,  but  not  so  certainly  otherwise. 

.  Now,  if  this  knowledge  of  English  is  thus  essential,  why  not  teach 
it?  Is  it  a  prominent  branch  of  education  in  our  universities?  Not 
at  all:  not  in  Harvard  and  Tale,  I  am  sure;  probably  in  no  other.  It 
is  a  humble  attendant  on  other  studies,  counting  almost  as  a  super- 
numerary. There  are  professorships  of  rhetoric  and  of  English  litera- 
ture, but  they  are  held  in  light  esteem,  I  believe,  by  the  other  chairs 
of  the  faculty,  and  they  are  allowed  to  demand  but  little  of  a  student's 
time.  Their  courses  are  made  so  easy  that  the  idle  seek  them  as 
^\optionals."  Only  think  of  their  being  classed  as  optionals^  when 
their  proper  result  is  an  essential!  Oh,  but  the  students  are  supposed 
to  know  English  when  they  enter  college.  Are  they?  Ask  the  dis- 
gusted professor  of  rhetoric.  He  will  tell  you  that  in  nine-tenths  of 
the  exercises  submitted  to  him,  spelling  and  grammar  and  construc- 
tion are  at  fault.  And  to  correct  this  disgraceful  ignorance,  there  are 
six  to  eight  *^  compositions "  a  year.  There  should  be  several  times 
as  many.  In  leaning:  to  write  well  there  is  but  one  secret  of  success, 
and  that  is  frequent,  laborious  practice,  coupled  with  assiduous  cor- 
rection. I  venture  to  asseft  that  the  journeymen  printers  of  our 
land  write  more  fluently  and  grammatically,  on  the  average,  than  the 
seniors  in  our  universities.  Why?  Not  through  superiority  of  intel- 
lect, certainly;  not  because  they  know  Greek  and  Latin  and  mental 
philosophy;  but  solely  because  the  handling  of  English  is  their  daily 
work. 

Obviously,  there  must  be  more  writing  than  there  is  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  or  we  shall  continue  to  lack  President  Eliot^s  essential  to 
culture.  Other  studies  must  cede  some  ground  to  this  one;  and  to 
that  end  there  must  be  fewer  enforced  courses.  Every  one  who 
knows  the  college  youth  knows  that  he  is  harrassed  with  many  text- 
books, and  that  he  ends  his  four  years  with  but  a  smattering  of  vari- 
ous branches  of  knowledge,  having  learned  no  one  thing  thoroughly. 
He  must  have  time  for  his  compositions,  or  he  cannot  do  them  well. 
Nor  should  he  be  called  on  for  much  original  thought,  —  a  frequent 
•error  of  the  professor  of  rhetoric.  No  profound  or  unusual  subjects; 
only  such  as  the  student  can  write  about  readily;  only  topics  within 
-easy  reach  for  one  of  his  age  and  information;  translations;  sketches 
of  personal  adventure;,  renderings,  in  one^s  own  words,  from  well- 
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known  authors;  epitomes  of  professional  lectures,  or  of  text-books^ 
even;  replies  to  the  effusions  of  brother  students,  —  such  themes  a» 
these  should  be  commended.  The  object  is  to  bring  about  much  writ* 
ing,  much  handling  of  the  mother  tongue,  much  of  that  practice 
which  makes  perfect.  The  professor  of  rhetoric  should  remember 
that  other  professors  reveal  metaphysics,  the  lessons  of  history,  and 
the  secrets  of  political  economy,  and  that  his  business  is  strictly  and 
exclusively  to  reach  a  fluent,  correct,  and  graceful  use  of  English. 

But  if  all  this  is  done,  other  studies  will  be  neglected.     No  doabt 
of  it,  and  of  course  it  is  a  pity;  but  still  no  doubt  we  must  make  a 
choice.    Either  a  poor  instruction  in  English  and  a  smattering  of 
many  things,  or  a  fairly  good  instruction  in  English  and  a  smatter- 
ing of  fewer  things,  —  that  is  our  dilemma.     But  is  it  worth  while 
to  make  a  nation  of  good  writers?     It  has  certainly  been   worth 
while  to  have  Greeks  and  Frenchmen;  the  world  has  judged  that 
they  deserved  a  great  deal  of  attention.    ^^  Ah,  my  Athenian  friends, 
see  what  I  am  doing  to  win  your  praise  !*'  said  Alexander,  as  he 
plunged  in  the  Granicus.  —  From  ^^Contributor's    Club^'*   Atlantic 
Monthly  for  September. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

A  large  school  requiriBS  the  same  treatment  in  kind  that  a  small 
one  does,  except  in  the  former  case  you  will  have  the  aid  of  others. 
I  propose  here  to  give  the  plan  of  a  successful  principal  ia  New 
York  city.    The  school  is  situated  among  the  poorer  classes,  and 
hence  there  is  little  or  no  culture  and  home  Influence  to  aid.    AU  aie 
assembled  each  morning  for  morning  worship.    At  this  time,  the 
principal  announces  the  percentage  of  each  class  in  attendance;  for 
example,  a  room  that  has  forty  seats  in  it,  may  have  two  absent — five 
per  cent,  is  the  mark  for  that  class.    A  discussion  of  the  subject  will 
arouse  ambition  to  excel,  and  so  the  idea  of  good  attendance  is  eonr 
stantly  before  the  boys.    At  the  end  of  the  week  a  book  is  given  ta 
the  class  that  has  the  highest  standing.    If  two  classes  have  the 
same,  it  is  drawn  for.    When  carried  to  the  class  room  it  is  drawn 
for  again,  and  belongs  to  a  pupil.    In  one  room  the  teacher  has  a 
book-case,  and  the  pupil  donates  the  book  (with  a  soitable  inscrip- 
tion)  to  the  library;  it  is  then  loaned  out  to  the  pupils;  quite  a  lihraiy 
has  been  thus  collected.    In  another,  a  teacher  has  what  is  ealled  a^ 
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*^  trophy ''  side,  and  the  wall  is  filled  with  cheap,  bright  pictures^ 
each  of  which  has  its  history.  One  is  for  the  best  spelling,  another 
for  the  best  attendance.  The  greatest  interest  is  felt  in  these.  The 
subject  of  deportment  is  regulated  in  a  similar  way.  The  principal 
goes  about  several  times  per  day  in  each  class,  ^^  How  many  of  this 
class  have  communicated  or  been  reported?  Please  rise.^^  The  num- 
ber taken  from  the  entire  number  gives  the  entire  percentage  of 
deportment;  or  the  teacher  may  give  the  number.  In  this  way  the 
percentage  of  the  class  is  known.  This  is  announced  day  by  day, 
and  on  Monday  morning,  the  class  having  the  highest,  takes  the 
prize,  which  is  borne  away  in  triumph,  that  class  being  entitled  ta 
the  first  dismission  to  its  room  in  the  morning. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  in  this  case,  that  the  reward  is  a  very 
inexpensive  one.  I  have  known  in  some  cases  a  bouquet  to  be  the 
reward,  in  others  a  ribbon,  in  others  a  medal.  In  all  cases,  the  value 
is  in  the  distinction;  for  example,  a  teacher  had  a  small  silk  banner 
made  which  was  kept  for  a  week  by  the  winning  class.  It  caused 
great  emulation. 

There  is  one  feature  about  all  these  plans  that  some  teachers  for-^ 
get.  The  school  room  becomes  dull,  the  exercises  tedious.  Now,, 
that  one  class  achieves  some  merit,  relieves  the  tedium,  gives  some- 
thing to  think  about  and  talk  about;  the  effect  is  that  the  pupila 
become  interested  in  their  school.  A  community  oi  ten,  fifty,  or  five 
hundred  young  persons  can  be  absorbed  in  the  events  of  that  com- 
munity  alone  by  a  skilled  person.  On  one  occasion  a  parent  com- 
plained to  me  (and  with  justice,  too,  as  I  confessed)  of  the  interest  I 
had  created  in  his  children.  They  were  up,  he  said,  at  five  o^clock  on 
cold  winter  mornings  in  order  to  be  at  school  in  season!  I  was- 
obliged  to  make  a  rule  that  any  pupil  who  came  to  school  before 
half^past  eight,  unless  he  had  special  permission,  would  be  considered 
out  of  order!  This  may  be  thought  an  extreme  case.  Yet  the 
teacher  who  understands  addressing  human  nature,  finds  himself 
puzzled  how  io  obtain  objects  for  emulation  that  are  not  too  power- 
ful; the  unskillful  person,  on  the  other  hand,  is  looking  after  more 
powerful  stimulants. 

These  two  classes  remind  one  of  the  old  and  the  new  schools  of 
medicine.  Once  the  effort  was  to  obtain  the  most  powerful  drugs  to* 
give  to  the  languid  and  debilitated.  Every  kingdom  of  nature  was 
ransacked  for  this  purpose.  As  knowledge  advanced,  the  new  school 
sprang  up,  whose  effort  was  to  use  no  drugs  at  all;  it  maintains  that 
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the  elements  of  power  and  strength  and  health  all  lie  in  the  human 
organism,  and  can  be  developed  by  hygienic  methods.  It  is  in  this 
way  the  best  teachers  look  at  the  matter.  They  say  the  school  is  a 
community,  and  can  be  managed  on  the  method  of  a  community. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  key  to  the  science  of  school  government. 

The  attempt  has  not  been  to  lay  down  one  plan,  but  to  show  the 
principles.  A  school  composed  of  rude,  rough,  bad  boys,  will  need 
very  different  handling  from  one  where  politeness,  culture  and  self- 
respect  prevail.  To  offer  a  cheap  prize  to  a  class  of  boys  who  are  for- 
nished  with  a  dollar  or  more  of  spending  money  each  day,  would 
only  provoke  contempt,  yet  they  are  more  susceptible  to  emulation 
than  those  to  whom  the  prize  might  be  most  welcome.  — N.  Y.  School 
Journal. 


What  to  Teach  Bots.  — A  philosopher  has  said  that  true  educa- 
tion for  boys  is  to  ^^  teach  them  what  they  ought  to  know  when  they 
become  men."  What  is  it  they  ought  to  know,  then?  First:  To  be 
true,  to  be  genuine.  No  education  is  worth  anything  that  does  not 
include  this.  A  man  had  better  not  know  how  to  read  —  he  had  bet- 
ter never  learn  a  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  be  true  and  genuine 
in  intention  and  in  action,  rather  than  being  learned  in  all  sciences 
and  in  all  languages,  to  be  at  the  same  time  false  in  heart  and  coun- 
terfeit in  life.  Above  all  things,  teach  the  boys  that  truth  is  more 
than  riches,  more  than  culture,  more  than  earthly  power  or  position. 
Second:  To  be  pure  in  thought,  language  and  life  —  pure  in  mind  and 
in  body.  An  impure  man,  young  or  old,  poisoning  the  society  where 
he  moves  with  smutty  stories  and  impure  examples,  is  a  moral  ulcer, 
a  plague-spot,  a  leper  who  ought  to  be  treated  as  were  the  lepers  of 
old  who  were  banished  from  society,  and  compelled  to  cry  "  unclean" 
as  a  warning  to  save  others  from  pestilence.  Third:  To  be  unselfish; 
to  care  for  the  feelings  and  comforts  of  others;  to  be  polite;  to  be 
generous,  noble  and  manly.  This  will  include  a  genuine  reverence 
for  the  aged  and  things  sacred.  Fourth:  To  be  self-reliant  and  self- 
helpful,  even  from  early  childhood;  to  be  industrious  always,  and 
self  supporting  at  the  earliest  proper  age.  Teach  them  that  all  hon- 
est work  is  honorable,  and  that  an  idle,  useless  life  of  dependence  on 
others  is  disgraceful.  When  a  boy  has  learned  these  four  things, 
when  he  has  made  these  ideas  a  part  of  being  —  however  young  he 
may  be,  however  rich  or  however  poor,  he  has  learned  some  of  the 
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most  important  things  he  ought  to  know  when  he  becomes  a  man. 
With  these  four  properly  mastered,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  all  the 
rest. 

An  Educational  Column  is  an  interesting  feature  of  a  county 
newspaper.  It  is  within  the  power  of  teachers,  by  the  proper  and 
diligent  use  of  such  a  column,  greatly  to  assist  each  other,  to  excite 
a  generous  rivalry  among  the  schools,  and  to  secure  an  intelligent 
acknowledgment  of  the  true  relation  between  the  home  and  school. 
Comparisons  of  work,  reports  of  failure  or  success  of  plans,  improved 
methods  of  management,  and  difficulties  and  encouragements,  reported 
in  such  a  medium  of  communication,  would  be  found  a  great  source 
of  improvement.  The  unregarded  toil  and  perplexities  of  the  school- 
room receive  too  little  consideration  as  well  in  the  ordinary  news* 
paper  as  in  the  home.  The  occasional  publication  of  a  school  com- 
position will  prove  interesting  matter  for  such  a  column.  Publishers 
and  editors  will  find  the  increased  interest  taken  in  their  papers  on 
this  new  departure  to  be  amply  remunerative  for  any  pains  it  may 
cost  them.  Let  the  schools,  then,  have  a  column,  and  send  a  copy 
gratis  to  each  teacher  who  will  contribute  to  it.  Let  the  schools  be 
known,  let  the  teachers  be  helped,  and  a  demand  for  more  helpful 
literature  on  teaching  created.  —  Southern  Ed.  Monthly. 


Self-ooktbol.  —  The  grand  moral  is  self-control  in  everything.  To 
pass  through  a  notion  store  with  a  full  purse  and  not  buy  a  pretty  knick- 
knack  because  conscious  of  needing  the  money  later,  to  leave  a  charm- 
ing assembly  early  because  of  duties  next  day,  to  close  a  fascinating 
book,  or  cease  a  much-loved  occupation,  in  order  to  be  fresh  for  work 
in  the  morning,  to  keep  back  an  angry  reply  to  a  provocation,  require 
as  much  self-control  and  should  have  it,  as  to  refuse  a  glass  of  sherry 
when  cold,  or  a  mug  of  ale  when  tired  and  warm.  To  be  provident, 
to  be  careful  for  next  day^s  work,  to  control  self  at  the  present  for 
sake  of  the  future,  is  rather  the  aim  of  civilization  than  to  attempt  to 
the  impossible  role  of  living  without  stimulants  of  some  kind.  We 
are  to  fit  children  for  honest,  self-supporting  citizens,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  we  are  not  to  preach  to  them  of  total  abstinence  in  any 
one  direction,  but  to  practice  them  in  self-control  in  everything,  self- 
reliance  and  self-government  under  all  circumstances;  and  there  our 
duty  ends. 
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Posted.  —  A  certain  superintendent  printed,  quarterly,  in  the 
paper,  a  list  of  the  teachers  in  his  county,  in  the  order  of  their  stand- 
ing, placing  those  who  held  a  life  diploma  first,  then  those  with  the 
educational  diplomas  next,  in  the  order  of  their  precentages;  and  90 
on  down  to  those  who  had  just  been  able  to  get  a  third-rate  county 
certificate.  This  list  he  also  posted  up  in  his  office,  and  it  acted  as  an 
excellent  stiumlus  to  those  with  low-grade  certificates;  and  trosteea 
who  came  to  enquire  about  teachers,  would  nearly  always  prefer  those 
who  stood  highest  on  the  list.  Opposite  the  teachers*  names,  in  the 
proper  columns,  were  their  experience  in  teaching;  their  age;  the 
wages  they  were  gettinis  per  month  exclusive  of  board;  the  district 
in  which  they  taught;  when  they  would  be  unemployed;  and  when 
their  certificate  would  expire. 


•  •  • 


Charles  Lahb  said  that  a  laugh  was  worth  a  thousand  groans  in 
any  state  of  the  market.  Hume  said  ^*  he  would  rather  possess  a 
cheerful  disposition  than  with  a  gloomy  mind  to  be  the  master  of  an 
estate  of  £10,000  a  year.**  Cheerful  teachers  make  cheerful  scholars^ 
and  both  not  only  do  more  and  better  work,  but  do  it  with  less  fiie- 
tion  and  less  strain  to  physical  or  mental  powers.  Cheerfulness  in  a 
school-room  is  worth  more  than  costly  furniture  and  liberal  appoint- 
ments. A  grumbling,  whining,  fault-finding  teacher,  forever  com- 
plaining of  the  natural  disposition  of  youth,  is  out  of  place  in  a  room 
which  should  be  filled  with  the  sunshine  of  cheerful  faces  and  happy 
hearts.  —  La.  Journal  of  Ed. 


•  •  ♦ 


A  child's  knowledge  must  of  necessity  be  of  the  concrete  and  not 
of  the  abstract.  Words  are  signs,  symbols  of  ideas,  in  the  mind  of  a 
child,  only  when  they  have  been  associated  with  visible  objects  and 
their  qualities.  But  after  the  earlier  stage  has  been  passed,  children 
must  be  taught  to  use  their  own  powers,  and  use  them  vigoroudy. 
The  attempt  to  make  education  a  mere  past-time  is  an  absurdity  that 
should  be  scoffed  at  as  idle  and  visionary.  There  never  has  been  any 
thorough  education,  nor  can  there  ever  be,  without  hard  workers* 
The  powers  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  acquire  strength 
and  vigor  only  by  use.  And  the  highest  function  of  a  teacher  is  to  in* 
struct  the  pupils  how  to  use  their  powers  aright,  by  a  wise  and  health- 
ful exercise* 
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QUESTIONS  AlCD  ANSWERS. 

PRINCIPALLY  ABOUT  DIBTBICTB. 

Q.  If  a  newly  formed  district  neglects  or  refuses  to  meet  and  or- 
ganize, what  is  to  be  done  —  put  the  territory  back  where  it  was? 

A.  First,  another  meeting  is  to  be  called,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  419.  It  is  not  merely  the  privilege,  but  the  duty  of  the  elect- 
ors to  organize. 

Q.  (1)  A  new  district  being  formed  and  organized  this  month 
(September),  is  the  clerk  to  report  the  children  to  the  town  clerk? 

A.  There  is  no  report  to  be  made  until  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
The  reports  sent  in  this  month  are  for  the  year  ending  August  31 
last;  at  that  time  your  district  had  no  existence. 

Q.  (2)  Do  we  draw  school  monej*  this  year? 

A.  If  the  district  from  which  you  have  been  set  off  maintained 
school  five  or  more  months,  the  past  school  year,  then,  in  apportion- 
ing school  money  next  year,  the  town  clerk  will  give  to  your  new 
district  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  set  into 
it  from  the  old  district.    Sec.  558,  p.  116. 

Q.  If  a  proposed  tax  is  to  be  voted  upon  at  a  special  meeting,  can 
a  vote  be  taken  on  any  other  amount  than  that  specified  in  the 
notice,  tinder  section  427? 

A.  A  larger  amount  could  not  properly  be  voted,  as  that  would  go 
beyond  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  notice;  there  would  be 
no  reasonable  objection  to  voting  a  less  amount,  if  thought  best.  If 
found  insufficient,  there  could  be  more  voted  at  another  meeting. 

Q.  Can  a  school  district  join  with  a  religious  society  to  erect  a 
building  to  be  used  by  both,  at  different  times,  as  a  school-house? 

A.  It  cannot.  The  most  it  can  do  is  to  have  its  school-house  with 
separate  entrance,  under  the  same  roof  with  some  other  tenement; 
and  this  is  seldom  advisable  (Code,  pp.  28,  29).  It  must  be  sole  owner 
of  its  school-house,  if  it  has  one. 

Q.  Can  a  tax  be  collected  that  is  voted  by  a  school  district  for 
"incidental  purposes^'  merely? 

A.  It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  to  vote  such  a  tax  was 
«  good  exereise  of  the  power  ^ven  tc  districts  to  raise  money  for  re- 
IMdrs,  fuel  and  apparatus  (25  Wis.,  468,  26, 485).    It  should  be  with 
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the  understanding,  however,  that  the  tax  was  for  such  purposes  as 
have  been  mentioned,  and  it  would  be  much  better  in  all  cases  to  Toie, 
record,  and  return  such  taxes  under  the  proper  specific  heads. 

Q.  In  case  a  district  holds  a  meeting  to  re-organize  the  district^  bj 
the  election  of  officers,  how  should  it  proceed? 

A.  As  it  would  in  a  first  meeting  and  first  election,  under  section 
431. 

Q.  After  a  new  district  is  set  off,  and  its  share  of  value  of  property 
raised  and  paid  over,  on  the  award  of  the  town  board,  some  monej 
comes  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  old  district  as  delinquent 
taxes  collected.    Is  the  new  district  entitled  to  a  share? 

A.  In  equity^  perhaps,  it  is,  but  unless  the  old  district  is  willing  to 
hand  over  a  share,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  action  to  recover  it  would  be 
successful. 

Q.  If  the  district  neglects  to  vote  payment  to  the  clerk,  can  he 
demand  and  recover  payment  for  his  services? 

A.  He  cannot;  it  is  optional  with  the  district  to  pass  the  Tote 
or  not. 

Q.  Are  married  women,  under  20,  who  do  not  and  probably  will 
not  attend  school  any  more,  to  be  enumerated  as  school  children  <^ 
the  district? 

A.  All  persons,  married  or  unmarried,  under  20  and  legally  resi- 
dent in  the  district,  are  to  be  enumerated,  and  to  count  in  drawing 
money. 

Q.  If  the  resolution  to  change  the  time  of  annual  meeting  to 
August  is  not  placed  on  file  for  more  than  a  year,  and  it  is  then  filed^ 
will  it  then  be  legal  to  hold  the  meeting  in  August? 

A.  The  vote  takes  effect,  as  soon  as  it  is  filed.  The  delay  changes 
nothing.  As  soon  as  the  filing  is  done  it  becomes  unlawful  for  the 
district  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  any  time  except  on  the  last 
Monday  in  August. 

THE  BOARD. 

Q.  Can  the  board  use  money  raised  for  another  purpose,  and  left 
on  hand,  to  buy  apparatus  without  a  vote  of  the  district? 

A.  The  board  has  no  power,  under  the  existing  law,  to  buy  appa- 
ratus, without  the  previous  action  of  the  district.  The  district  may 
vote  a  tax  for  apparatus,  or,  if  money  raised  for  some  other  purpose 
is  not  all  needed,  that  may  be  appropriated. 

Q.  The  clerk  signed  a  certificate  of  adoption  of  certain  boo^  in 
the  school  house;  the  director  signed  by  the  road  side;  the  treasurer 
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authorized  the  "book  agenf  to  sign  for  him;  was  such  adoption 
legal? 

A.  '^No  act  authorized  to  be  done  by  the  district  board  shall  be 
yalid  unless  voted  at  a  meeting  of  the  board/'  The  book  agent  prob- 
ably knew  better,  and  should  be  reported  to  the  publishers;  but  why 
will  school  officers  not  read  and  follow  the  law,  rather  than  book 
agents? 

Q.  Can  the  board  admit  foreign  pupils,  and  charge  a  fee,  when  the 
district  has  taken  no  action? 

A.  The  board  has  no  such  power.  A  special  meeting  can  confer 
authority,  if  it  is  thought  desirable. 

Q.  The  district  having  made  but  a  meagre  provision  for  school, 
cannot  the  the  board,  in  their  discretion,  make  it  better? 

A.  If  the  district  does  not,  by  the  third  Monday  in  November, 
make  provision  for  as  much  as  five  months'  school,  then  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  board  to  do  it,  under  section  437.  But  if  the  district 
makes  such  provision,  the  board  has  no  power  to  go  beyond  it,  and 
continue  the  school  longer. 

AID  TO  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Are  all  the  expenditures  for  high  schools  to  be  reported  in  the 
financial  statement? 

A.  Only  those  for  "  instruction,"  or,  in  other  words,  only  the  mon- 
eys paid  to  teachers  for  giving  instruction.  This  is  not  only  the  legal 
limitation,  but  the  only  fair  and  reasonable  one.  If  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  schools  were  of  uniform  character,  or  in  about  equal 
proportion  to  expense  for  instruction,  reporting  them  would  make  no 
practical  difiference;  but  one  school  may  have  already  supplied  itself 
with  apparatus,  library,  etc.,  while  another  has  done  very  little,  but 
would  be  quite  willing  to  expend  for  such  purposes  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  having  a  portion  of  the  expense  refunded. 

THE  COMPULSORY  LAW. 

Q.  Are  any  lists  of  children  to  be  made  under  section  2  of  the  com- 
pulsory law,  where  public  schools  are  not  in  operation;  can  they  be 
made  at  any  other  times  than  those  named  in  the  law,  and  when  does 
liability  under  the  law  commence? 

A.  The  law  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  past — of  any  negli- 
gence that  may  have  existed  prior  to  September  1, 1879;  there  is 
therefore  no  reason  for  making  any  lists  of  children  where  public 
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schools  are  not  in  operation.  The  requirement  is  that  liste  be  made 
in  February  and  September,  but  this  does  not  preclude  the  com- 
mencement or  completion  of  lists  at  other  times,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  As  to  liability,  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  assumed  that 
parents  who  have  been  negligent  in  the  past  will  continue  to  be  as 
much  so,  uuder  the  stimulus  of  the  new  law,  or  that  children  who 
may  attend  no  school  during  the  first  portion  of  the  school  year,  will 
continue  to  be  absent  the  whole  year.  It  is  reasonable  to  allow  the 
whole  year  in  which  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  at  least 
twelve  weeks^  schooling  for  all  children  between  seven  and  fifteen 
years  of  age.  It  .follows  that  there  will  be  no  call  to  enforce  the 
law  until  one  year,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  one  year,  has 
passed  away. 

Q.  Is  liability  under  the  law  avoided  if  a  parent  or  guardian  sends 
a  child  to  a  private  school  taught  in  German  or  some  other  for»gn 
language? 

A.  The  public  schools  are  to  be  taught  in  the  English  langnage, 
and  it  may  be  considered  desirable  that  all  children  should  be  princi- 
pally educated  in  and  through  this  language,  as  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  the  country;  but  we  have  a  large  population  who  speak 
other  languages,  especially  German;  German  bom  parents  may  veiy 
naturally  wish  to  have  their  children  read  and  speak  German  as  well 
as  English,  and  if  they  see  fit  to  have  them  receive  their  elementary 
education  through  the  German,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  incur- 
ring any  liability  under  the  law.  The  most  despotic  government  in 
Europe  does  not  attempt  to  compel  education  through  one  language 
only,  where  several  languages  are  spoken. 


Give  undivided  attention  to  the  class,  and  insist  on  its  undivided 
attention.  Do  not  allow  any  interruption.  Do  not  leave  a  pupil 
reciting  and  go  o£f  to  another  part  of  the  room  to  attend  to  some 
other  pupil.    Tour  business  is  the  class, 

Ekebgy  will  do  everything  that  can  be  done  in  the  world;  and  no 
talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunities,  will  make  a  two-legged 
animal  a  man  without  it.  —  Goethe. 

Men  of  great  and  stirring  powers,  who  are  destined  to  mold  the 
age  in  which  they  are  bom,  must  first  mold  themselves  upon  it. — 
Coleridge* 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mbssrs.  Whitfobd  akd  Pradt  :  I  noticed  in  the  July  number  of  your  paper, 
an  article  entitled,  "Education  as  a  Science.'*  However,  after  carefully  reading 
it,  I  failed  to  discoyer  its  use  to  us  as  a  class  of  teachers.  It  explained  the 
science  of  education  very  well  perhapsf  but  what  we  want  is  something  more 
than  theory  or  science.  Something  tangible  and  real.  Not  such  as  the  phantom 
pleasure,  that  ever  recedes  as  we  pursue,  but  something  that  is  going  to  help  us 
in  the  every  day  business  of  the  school  room.  When  scholars  are  noisy  and 
troublesome,  and  everything  seems  to  aggravate,  we  had  rather  have  some  good, 
sound  advice  as  to  ways  and  means,  than  all  the  fine  theories  about  education  in 
Christendom. 

A  great  deal  of  the  advice  that  is  given  is  too  vague  to  be  of  much  profit  to 
many.  It  tells  us  whxU  to  do  but  not  how  to  do  it.  You  may  as  well  put  a  book* 
keeper  in  charge  of  a  threshing  machine  and  tell  him  to  tuu  it,  as  to  tell  a 
young,  inxperienced  teacher,  "  You  should  so  teach  as  to  strengthen  the  mem- 
ory,'* or  "The  object  of  education  is  to  sharpen  the  perceptive  faculties."  We 
may  know  these  primary  facts,  and  still  not  understand  how  to  obtain  the  best 
results  in  that  direction.  We  had,  I  think,  rather  be  instructed  in  regard  to  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  grammar,  or  primary  arithmetic,  or 
even  the  primer. 

And,  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow  workers.  I  would  humbly  submit  my  method 
of  teaching  primary  arithmetic.  The  first  thing  is  writing  numbers.  This  is 
done  by  requiring  them  first  to  write  from  1  to  10  on  the  blackboard^  always 
taking  care  to  induce  strife  between  the  scholars  by  comparing  their  work  when 
finished,  both  as  to  correctness  and  neatness.  This  helps  them  to  do  better  in 
the  future.  The  next  lesson,  or  more  properly  it  is  a  part  of  the  first,  is  to  re. 
quire  them  to  write  from  1  to  15  or  20,  according  to  the  aptness  they  have  shown 
in  the  first  lesson,  on  slates.  This  Is  to  be  brought  for  your  inspection  at  the  first 
rest  afternoon.  Continue  this  from  day  to  day  till  tbey  can  read  and  write  from 
1  to  100,  always  taking  care  to  insist  on  neatness.  Now  you  are  ready  for  addi. 
tion.  However,  of  this  part  we  will  talk  In  the  future.  And  meanwhile  let  us 
hear  from  some  one  more  able  to  treat  of  this  subject  than  I  am. 

Cambria,  R  A.  Green. 

[We  agree  with  the  foregoins^  correspondent,  that  methods  in  teaching  are  of 
great  practical  importance;  but  so  are  the  principles  underlying  methods. 
There  are  many  practical  hints  in  the  selections  from  Dr.  Bain's  book  —  "Edu- 
cation as  a  Science  *'  to  which  she  refers,  of  great  importance,  ignorance  or  dir* 
regard  of  which  may  greatly  hinder  or  m%r  the  teacher's  work.  It  is  necessary 
to  know  htnc  to  do  things  in  the  school-room ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  know  tohp, 
when,  and  how  far  they  are  to  be  done.  A  teacher  who  has  an  excellent  met?iod 
in  teaching  grammar  or  arithmetic  may  greatly  injure  a  child  by  pushing  him 
forward  in  it  when  too  young,  and  too  fast.  Considered  in  this  way,  the  book 
referred  to  is  a  practical  book,  though  not  a  book  of  methods. —  Eds.] 
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The  followioK  com  muni  cation  may  not  only  be  of  iDterest  bat  of  service  to 
some  of  our  readera  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  stale : 

NoKTHFrRU),  Minn.,  SepUmiier  13,  1879. 

Dbar  Jobrnal  —  Carleton  College,  In  this  city,  opened  on  Wednesday  of  tUi 
week  under  tbe  moBi  faforabie  auspices.  It  is  now  thirteen  years  of  sge,  and 
Its  finaocial  coadition  is  cheering,  though  its  funds  are  not  yet  sufflcient  to 
warrant  the  board  of  trustees  to  do  all  that  they  feel  ought  to  be  done  to  IncreMC 
lis  efficiency  and  enable  it  fully  to  meet  the  wants,  in  every  respect,  of  our  rap- 
idly growing  state.  Still,  the  iViends  of  the  college  are  greatly  eDcoara^ed. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  students  were  enrolled  tbis  week,  the  largest  numbcf 
ever  before  enrolled  at  the  opening  ot  the  year.  Rev.  Geo.  Huntf  ogton,  brotba 
of  the  well  known  writer,  Emily  Huntington  Miller,  and  for  some  years  past 
thepastor  of  IheCongiegational  church  at  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  takes  the  chair  of 
Logic  and  Rhetoric,  and  is  to  be  instructor  in  elocution.  Thos.  B.  Smith,  of  tba 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  becomes  instructor  in  chemistry,  geology  aad  miner' 
alogy.  Mrs,  Mary  K.  Wilcox,  formerly  teacher  in  the  St.  Paul  high  school  and 
also  In  the  normal  school  at  Hankalo,  becomes  leachet  in  the  English  depart- 
ment. Miss  Acna  Lincoln,  late  Matron  in  Hallowell  Classical  Institata  hi 
Maine,  enters  on  the  duties  of  Matron  of  I/adtes's  Hall.  These  additions  to  the 
faculty,  together  with  the  former  members,  give  Carleton  College  aa  able  and 
scholarly  corps  of  instractors,  and  one  that  may  command  the  confidence  of  tlM 
cbmmunliy. 

A  chronometer  and  a  chronograph  have  been  added  to  the  escelleot  appantn) 
of  the  observatory.  The  chemical  laboratory  has  been  doubled  in  capacity  and 
Is  now  in  good  working  order. 

A  very  valuable  collection  of  standard  and  miscellaneous  books,  ^orth  fS,500, 
has  been  donated  to  the  college  library  by  a  man  whose  nune  we  are  not  par- 
mitCed  to  make  public.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  Carleton  College  is  girding  up 
its  loins  for  renewed  eflort,  and  there  Is  a  bright  prospect  for  the  coming  year, 
and  the  hope  and  belief  is  that  those  prayers  are  to  be  answered  by  which  her 
existence  has  been  consecrated.  Carleton  College  had  its  origin  in  that  mis- 
sionary spirit  that  desired  that  our  [wpalatlon  in  lis  rapid  westward  march 
might  not  outrun  the  infiuence  of  christian  education,  and  all  the  friends  of  the 
college  are  making  an  earnest  endeavor  that  she  may  not  fail  in  her  high  mis- 
sion. Truly  yours,  B.  H.  Rbt^'OLDS. 


)  the  origin  of  tbe  apostrophe,  in  tbe  possessive  care? — ABubbckibkb. 
R.  —  In  the  Anglo-Saion,  the  genitive  or  possessive  ends  in  a.  Tlie 
brm  of  the  case  Is  merely  an  abreviation,  somewhat  aa  e'en  is  an  abn- 

rd  "  creek  "  Is  generally  pronounced  "  crifc,"  i.  ».,  giving  the  "  «  "  tba 
ad  as  in  "been."  Is  this  correct!  If  so,  onwbatanthorl^?  —  Oi£.L 
B.— There  Isno  authority,  that  we  know  of.    Itisamere  proTincU- 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Board  of  Normal  Rbornts  passed  a  resolution,  at  a  special  session  last 
month,  requesting  the  Regents  of  the  State  University  to  establish  a  department 
of  pedagogics  in  that  institution.    They  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  University  Regents,  if  this  proposition  is  favorably  entertained  by  them, 
and  to  arrange  a  course  of  instruction  which  shall  enable  the  graduates  of  the 
Normal  Schools  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  the  University,  and  to  investigate 
more  fully  the  principles  and  methods  of  education.    It  is  very  desirable  that 
this  arrangement  should  be  made.    It  would  form  another  link  by  which  our 
leading  institution  of  learning  is  united  with  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  High 
Schools  of  the  State.    It  would  supply  the  training  now  greatly  needed  in  fitting 
teachers  for  the  latter  schools.    A  large  percentage  of  the  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  now  engage  in  teaching  for  a  brief  time  or  as  a  life  work ;  and  they 
realize  the  advantages  which  such  a  course  of  instruction  would  supply.    Ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  of  the  State,  the  diploma  of  a  university  graduate,  after 
he  has  taught  successfully  sixteen  months  in  our  public  schools,  becomes  a 
teacher's  life  certificate;  and  for  him  to  use  this  privilege,  he  should  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  fundamental  problems  and  rules  of  his  profession. 
By  establishing  this  department,  the  University  will,  also,  place  itself  in  the 
line  of  progress  which  similar  institutions  are  now  following  in  this  country. 


Ok  the  whole  the  attendance  on  the  institutes  now  in  progress,  has  been 
larger  than  usual.  In  a  few  counties  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  this 
respect,  but  in  most  a  decided  gain.  The  county  superintendents,  as  a  rule, 
have  exerted  themselves  faithfully  to  induce  their  teachers  to  be  present  the 
fbll  time  at  their  institutes.  Teachers  have  felt  a  growing  desire  to  secure 
all  the  instruction  imparted  this  year  in  the  institute  course.  On  their 
part,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  county  superintendents,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased demand  for  the  two  weeks*  Institute.  One  four  weeks  and  thirty-three 
two  weeks*  institutes  were  appointed. 


The  Present  Series  of  Institutes  will  close  by  the  17th  of  this  month. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  hold  fifty-two  of  them  during  the  three  months  be- 
ginning with  August.  The  one  in  Barron  county  has  been  suspended.  An 
institute  at  Stoughton,  Dane  county,  was  added  to  the  list  last  month.  Forty- 
six  conductors,  four  regular  and  forty-two  assistant,  have  been  employed.  This 
large  number  is  owing  to  two  facts,  —  more  institutes  demanded  than  usual,  and 
tblrty-one  of  them  required  to  be  held  the  last  two  weeks  in  August  and  the  first 
week  in  September.  Little  conception  can  be  formed  by  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  work,  how  much  attention  is  needed  to  arrange  all  the  details  for  such 
a  series  of  institutes.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  instruction  of  the  conduc- 
tors has  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  county  superintendents  and  teachers. 
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The  conductobs  of  the  institates  have  discuAsed  'qaite  fally  this  fall  tke 
course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools  published  in  the  institute  syllabai. 
Very  many  teachers  have  been  convinced  that  this  course,  or  one  siniilar  to  it, 
can  be  introduced  into  their  schools  this  season ;  and  they  will  make  an  efifxt 
to  do  BO,  in  consultation  with  tbeir  school  boards  and  couaty  8aperinteiidea& 
Two  points  in  this  scheme  can  be  easily  secured  by  the  teachers,  —  the  examiia- 
tion  of  their  pupils  in  the  studies  of  each  form  or  section  during  their  tera 
or  at  its  close,  and  a  faithful  record  made  of  the  examination  for  fatare  use. 
With  these  points  establishe  i,  a  large  portion  of  the  labor  necessaiy  for  the  is- 
troduction  of  this  course  will  have  been  performed.  We  are  greatly  pleased  to 
see  the  intelligent  Interest  in  the  better  organization  of  country  schools,  as 
shown  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state.  This  reform  will  be  somewhat  slowlj 
accepted,  but  it  will  surely  be  put  into  full  operation  in  the  next  ten  years. 


Mr.  Wescott  brings  to  completion,  in  this  number,  the  series  of  articles 
kindly  furnished  by  him.  We  trust  they  have  awakened  new  interest  among 
teachers  and  others  in  a  most  interesting  branch  of  natural  science,  and  one  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  articles  is  evidently  a  skilled  adept.  Aft«r  printing  oor 
first  forms,  including  his  article,  we  received  the  following  title,  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  authorities  in  Entomology:  Boisduval  and  Gaenee*s  Specm 
General  des  Lepidopteres,  7  vols,  octavo. 

Prof.  Wooster's  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  elsewhere  noticed,  is  oppiff- 
tunely  made  known  to  our  readers.    See  the  notice. 


We  cannot  too  earnestly  call  renewed  attention  to  the  matters  discussed  br 
Prof.  Chittenden,  in  his  paper  on  School  Hygiene.  By  incessant  effort,  natil 
public  sentiment  is  fully  aroused,  a  much  needed  reform  can  be  brought  ab^i& 
We  hope  teachers  will  help  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  paper,  and  other  ar 
tides  bearing  on  the  subject.  

The  questions  aoswered  this  month  in  the  Official  Department  in  regard  to  the 
"compulsory  law"  are  specimens  of  a  series  of  questions  that  will  naturally  arise, 
where  there  is  thought  to  be  occasion  to  take  action  under  it.  We  make  here 
the  general  suggestions  that  school  officers  and  the  friends  of  the  schools  as  far 
as  possible,  justify  such  action  by  first  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  tte 
schools  efficient  and  attractive  —  in  short  what  they  ought  to  be.  Where  this  h 
done,  and  where  a  good  healthy  sentiment  prevails,  it  will  have  the  efiect  oft. 
times  to  render  any  action  unnecessary.  Prevention  is  much  better  than  coit. 
With  a  pleasant  school-house,  well  located,  properly  seated,  lighted,  warmed,  and 
ventilated,  with  all  the  needful  appliances,  and  above  all,  with  a  kind,  sklUfal 
and  earnest  teacher,  there  will  seldom  be  found  any  permanent  absentees.  If 
there  are,  it  must  indicate  most  extreme  poverty,  Ignorance,  or  degradation:  a 
condition  of  things  that  can  be  better  reached  perhaps  by  charity  and  humanity 
than  by  any  legal  process. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Plumb,  of  this  city,  has  for  sale  blanks  embracing  teachers'  coi- 
tracts  and  certificates  —  the  legal  from.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  school 
officers,  including  superintendents,  to  his  advertisement. 
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Prof.  Salisbury  has  promised  to  inaugu''ate  a  new  department  for  the  JouB* 
NAL,  commencing  next  month.  Perhaps  we  might  call  it  the  department  of 
current  history.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  world  is  all  the  time  making 
history — that  events  are  yearly,  daily  transpiring,  which  will  forma  part 
of  the  records  of  permanent  history,  and  it  is  desirable  to  note  such  events,  to 
distinguish  between  them  and  the  ten  thousand  Irivial  incidents  that  make 
up  a  good  share  of  the  contents  of  the  newspaper.  This  winnowing  pro- 
cess, well  done,  is  a  good  service  to  community,  and  we  think  the  professor 
has  not  only  an  aptitude  for  historical  studies,  but  for  making  this  separation; 
and  therefore  confidently  expect  that  the  new  department,  whatever  he  my  call 
it  or  make  it,  will  prove  of  interest  and  value  to  all  our  readers. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  has  long  been  a  growing  conviction  among  practical,  discerning  men,  that 
our  schools  do  not,  as  a  rule,  accomplish  the  work  properly  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  do.  We  have  heard  prominent  citizens  in  this  state  complain  of  this, 
and  gn  so  far  as  to  assert  that  even  a  boy  who  graduates,  as  it  is  somewhat  am* 
bitnously  termed,  from  a  high  school  is  fit  really  for  nothing;  neither  reads, 
writes  nor  spells  as  he  should  do ;  as  to  grammar,  cannot  compose  a  letter  prop- 
erly,  usee  in  actual  life  both  ungrammatical  and  vulgar  slang  ezpres&ioDs;  is 
greatly  at  fault  in  his  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  while  he  is  thus  deficient, 
has  by  no  means  gained  an  equivalent  in  the  smattering  of  higher  branches  on 
which  his  "  diploma"  is  based.  As  a  result,  he  is  not  well  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing. All  this  is  no  doubt  &  description  of  more  extreme  cases,  but  is  too  true 
of  too  many,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  practical  results  generally 
reached  in  our  public  sch  )Ols  are  by  no  means  what  ihey  should  be.  What  is 
the  remedy  ? 

In  Massachusetts,  where  it  was  supposed  the  schools  were  among  the  best  in 
the  country,  the  difficulty  has  been  grappled  witli  in  one  instance,  and  after  six 
years'  trial  of  a  different  method  of  procedure  from  that  in  common  use,  great 
and  obvious  improvement  is  claimed.    We  quote  from  the  Nation: 

"  It  will  surprise  many  people,  no  doubt,  to  be  told  that  Massachusetts  is,  in 
the  matter  of  common-schoof  education,  "living  on  its  past  reput<)tion,"  and 
that  half  of  the  proportionately  la'-ge  sum  it  spends  for  this  purpose  yearly  is 
money  not  so  much  thrown  away  as  fatally  misapplied.  This,  nevertheless,  is 
what  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  asserts  in  his  account  of  a  radical  and 
successful  experiment  recently  made  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town  of 
Quincy.  The  committee  found,  in  1878,  that  "  most  of  the  pupils  who  have  fin- 
Ished  the  grammar  course  neitlier  speak  nor  spell  their  own  language  very 
perfectly,  nor  read  aod  write  it  with  that  elegfince  which  is  desirable.'*  This 
was  a  mild  statement  of  the  results  of  the  ordinary  routine  teaching  in  these 
schools,  Mr.  Adams  says,  and  it  is  probably  quite  as  applic<ib1e  to  other  towns 
than  Quincy  in  Massachusetts  and  out  of  it.  "  The  whole  thing  was  a  sham,'* 
Mr.  Adams  exclaims  of  the  regular  school  examination,  in  which  pupils  show 
to  such  apparent  advantage  and  with  the  superficiality  of  which  every  one  is 
familiar;  **  it  was,  in  a  word,  all  smatter,  veneering,  and  cram."  The  committee 
concluded  to  attempt  a  wholly  new  departure.  Instead  of  the  stock  superintend- 
ent, **  usually  Mome  retired  clergyman  or  local  politician  out  of  a  Job,"  they  found 
a  gentleman  fresh  from  Germany  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  teaching  "  as  a 
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BcieDce.*'  They  tempered  his  traDSports  in  one  or  two  regards,  and  then  s»c 
him  carte  blanche  to  try  bis  system.  This  system  consistea  in  the  absence  of 
system.  The  number  of  studies  was  reduced  in  the  first  place.  The  grammir. 
reader,  speller,  and  cop^ -book  were  then  "  hustled  out.**  Reading  at  si^taid 
writing  off-hand  were  aimed  at;  *' children  were  to  learn  to  read  aiid  wnte  ud 
cypher  as  they  learned  to  swim,  or  to  skate,  or  to  play  ball."  In  the  first  tws 
grammar  grades  were  combined  instructioa  in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  spdt 
ing,  history,  and  geogrnphy.    General  reading,  even  to  magazine  articles,  vs 

gut  into  the  pupils'  hands.  The  scholars  read  first  and  then  wrote  of  what  tkr 
ad  read.  Spelling  came  with  practice,  just  as  walking  and  talking  do.  Is 
short,  the  system  introduced  was  *'  a  complete  negation  of  the  whole  preseat 
common-school  system."  Of  course  this  "seemed  to  take  away  the  breath  of 
the  old-time  masters,"  but  its  results  were,  according  to  Mr.  Adams,  ezcellenL 
**  Not  only  was  there  a  marked  improvement  in  attendance,  but  the  attenduce 
was  cheerful."  The  children  could  read  at  sight  and  could  write  a  simple  lettff 
easily,  although  not  one  fn  ten  knew  what  a  noun  was,  for  example.  The  coil 
of  the  improved  instruction  was  one-fifth  less  than  the  old  had  been.  There  «r 
probably  few  patriotic  people  who  will  not  be  interested  in  Mr.  Adam's  accoait 
of  this  revolution,  of  which  we  have  space  to  give  but  a  meagre  outline  —as  he 
says,  Americans  believe  the  common  schools  to  be  "  the  ark  of  national  ealra- 
tion."  Accordingly  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  little  pamphlet,  which  £^es& 
Lauriat  have  just  published,  wherein  Mr.  Adams  has  collected  this  essay  and 
two  others  germane  in  subject,  under  the  title  *The  Public  Library  and  the 
Ck)mmon  Schools:  Three  Papers  on  Educational  Topics.' 

**  Several  things  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  reading  Mr.  Adamii 
paper.  The  Quincy  experiment  was  tried  under  unusually  favorable  conditioos. 
The  committee  were  in  effect  a  commission,  and  they  evidently  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  their  tax-paying  townsmen  in  an  unusual  degree;  they  were  sot 
subject  to  removal  before  they  had  fairly  tested  their  plan,  to  be  succeeded  br 
another  cooomittee  inimical  to  it.  They  were  peculiarly  fortunate  in  their 
selection  of  a  superintendent.  It  is  probable  that  their  teachers  were  better  thts 
the  average,  and  had  a  certain  elasticity  and  adaptability.  It  is  still  more  prob- 
able that  they  were  themselves  men  of  acumen,  experience,  and  public  spirit 
Furthermore,  they  were  pioneers,  and  naturally  possessed  of  a  wholesome  laL 
Moreover,  the  method  enhances  the  importance  of  the  teacher  greatly— yitb 
text-books  abolished,  everything,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  tbe ability 
and  aptitude  of  the  teacher.  Such  a  superintendent  as  Mr.  Parker  could  doabt- 
less  teach  teachers  how  to  teach." 
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The  Great  Speeches  A¥D  Orations  of  Daniel  Webster  :  With  an  Ls»j 
on  Daniel  Webster  as  a  Master  of  English  Style.  By  Edwin  P.  Whippk. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    With  a  New  Porirait    8  vo.  Cloth,  |8.00. 

This  is  a  happy  combination:  Webster,  the  massive,  profound  thinker; 
Whipple,  the  brilliant,  incisive  essayist,  as  his  exponent.  Webster's  Speechei 
and  Orations  are  amoog  the  classics  of  the  language.  His  is  one  of  the  gre*t 
names  that  will  live  to  the  end  of  time.  Dividing  great  orators  into  the  two 
classes  of  those  who  reach  and  move  men  chiefly  by  intellectual  fervor,  and 
those  who  impress  and  sway  them  by  intellectual  strength,  Webster  belongs  de- 
cidedly to  the  latter  class;  Henry  Clay  to  the  former.  Clay  reached  chiefly  the 
sensibilities,  the  emotions.  Webster  aimed  at  the  reason,  the  moral  conTictioai 
He  began  a  speech  —  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  —  with  modtf** 
tlon,  with  dignity,  and  with  grace.    There  was  no  urgency,  no  veheineDOC,  w 
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hASte.  Your  feelings  were  not  consciously  stirred,  at  first,  but  your  assent  was 
challenged  by  clear  statements,  in  which  he  so  greatly  excelled,  and  in  logical, 
convincing  argument.  You  felt  that  the  orator  was  greater  than  his  subject; 
that  he  was  not  putting  forth  all  his  strength ;  that  a  reserve  lay  behind,  to  be 
called  out.  If  needed,  and  that  he  was  calmly  sure  of  his  positions.  It  is  true 
that  mankind  at  large  will  always  be  more  easily  afiected  by  that  which  is  su- 
perficial and  sensational  than  by  that  which  is  calm  and  convincing,  but  the 
effect  is  not  lasting.    Webster  as  an  orator  built  on  solid  foundations. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  Webster  evinced  the  greatness  that 
was  to  rest  upon  his  name.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  early  sessit>n  called  in  May,  1812.  In  his  maiden  speech,  in  support  of 
some  resolutions  introduced  by  him  asking  information  as  to  the  grounds  upon 
which  war  had  been  declared  against  Great  Britain,  the  clearness  of  statement, 
the  breadth  of  learning,  the  power  of  argument,  and  unmistakable  evidence  of 
oratorical  power  exhibited,  not  only  arrested  but  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
House.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  at  once  predicted  his  future  greatness.  The 
Dartmouth  College  case  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  forensic  fame,  a  position 
from  which  he  was  never  displaced.  Mr.  Seward  once  said  that  the  fifty  thous- 
and lawyers  of  the  United  States,  though  interested  to  deny  his  pretensions, 
conceded  to  him  an  unapproachable  supremacy  at  the  bar. 

The  collection  before  us  contains  forty-three  speeches,  orations  and  arguments, 
embracing  the  chief  efforts  of  his  oratorical  powers.  An  appendix  contains 
his  principal  diplomatic  papers.  We  do  not  know  of  a  volume  of  which  Amer- 
icans should  feel  more  proud,  or  which  can  be  of  more  value  in  forming  a  lofty 
patriotism  in  our  young  men,  while  as  Mr.  Whipple  so  forcibly  sets  forth  in  his 
admirable  essay,  the  style  of  his  mature  productions  is  "perfect  of  its  kind,  being 
in  words  the  express  image  of  his  mind  and  character  —  plain,  terse,  clear, 
forcible;  and  rising  from  the  level  of  lucid  statement  into  passages  of  superla- 
tive eloquence  only  when  his  whole  nature  is  stirred  by  some  grand  sentiment  of 
freedom,  patriotism,  justice,  humanity,  or  religion,  which  absolutely  lifts  him, 
by  its  own  inherent  force  and  inspiration  to  a  region  ab^ve  that  in  which  his 
mind  habitually  lives  and  moves." 

A  New  Method  for  the  Study  of  English  Literature.     By  Louise  Maertz. 
Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    12mo.    Interleaved.    Price  |l.OO. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  stated  to  be  to  lead  the  student  in  tracing  the 
salient  features  in  the  development  of  English  literature;  to  assist  him  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  operating  upon  that  development;  to  show  him  the  origin  and 
growth  of  modem  forms  of  versification  and  composition  and  the  periods  of 
their  adoption  into  English ;  to  help  him  trace  the  progressive  development  of 
the  principal  forms  of  English  prose  composition,  and  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  great  schools  of  English  poetry ;  to  aid  the  student  to  prepare  himself 
for  an  appreciative  reading  of  English  authors ;  to  call  attention  to  the  forma- 
tive influence  of  early  modern  conlinental  and  classical  literatures  upon  the 
English  literature;  to  show  the  influence  of  English  thought  and  writings  upon 
the  development  of  the  political  history  and  the  literature  of  other  countries; 
and  finally,  to  aid  the  student  in  fixing  the  chronology  of  literary  history  by 
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association  or  Ideas.  To  efiect  tbia  reaalt  his  atleatlou  is  directed  to  the  mM 
promlaent  political  evcDts  in  each  perlixl.  This  general  design  seems  to  be 
irell  carried  out,  and  tbe  plan  waa  thoronebly  and  auccessfullr  tried  before  it 
waa  published.  It  evidently  lifta  tbe  study  above  mere  memorizing  into  tbt 
region  of  tbougbt. 

SBAKEsrEARB's  Kiso  RK^aiKDTHKSicoND.    Edited  by  Re?.  Heory  N.  Had- 

BOD,  Pi'iileasor  of  Baglisb  Literature  Id  Boston  TJniTersity.    Boston:   Oinn  4 

Eeatli. 

A  psinler  may  exhibit  genius  as  i*el1  in  the  dellneatioa  of  nature  as  in  acciiii- 
position  of  his  own.  Shakespeare  shows  hia  power,  as  well  in  King  Rlcbard  U 
in  Kins  Lenr,  though  in  the  former  he  follows  mainly  the  facts  of  history.  Bol 
"  tralb  is  stranger  than  Action,"  and  to  penetrate  the  snbtlettee  of  characieila 
real  life  to  nnlotd  the  intrlcaciea  of  the  human  heart,  to  delirieat«  theiraa 
grounds  of  natfooal  wetl-heing,  is  as  high  a  task  of  genius  and  intellect  ae  to 
crente  new  characters.  The  great  bard  has  done  both  as  no  other  poetical 
vrlter  has  done.  We  expressed  onr  npinion  of  Hr.  Hudson's  qnallflcatloiiius 
Bhakspcarean  editor  in  noticing  his  Hamlet.  Whoever  buya  the  playa  he  igsnet 
aecures  lllerarj  jewels,  ezquisitel;  set 
HiSTOET  oy  THB  UmvERBrTT  ov  WiacoNsrN.    By  C.  W.  Butterfield.  author  of 

"  Crawford's  Campaign  Against  Sandusky,"  etc.,  etc.    Uadison,  Wis.:    Cai- 

Tersity  Press  Co. 

We  have  given  a  pretty  wide  notoriety  to  this  valuable  compUaUon  already, 
by  publishing  numerous  slcelches,  biographical  and  historical,  in  the  Jouavu. 
The  volume  as  completed  is  a  handsome  octavo  of  333  pages,  printed  on  Got, 
tinted  pB[>er,  and  is  sold  at  tl.60  a  copy.  It  is  embelllahed  with  steel  portmli 
of  Chancellor  Lathrop,  President  Chadbourne,  Vice  President  Sterling,  ud 
Professor  J.  B.  Parkinson,  the  first  professor  elected  from  among  the  alamai. 
ITot  only  every  graduate  and  atudent  of  the  University  will  desire  a  copf  of 
this  book,  but  every  Intelliicent  citizen,  who  has  the  interests  of  the  nniveraitf 
at  heart.  Tlie  institution  is  fast  becoming  a  just  cauise  of  pride  to  the  ii»t- 
Ht.  Butter£eld  has  done  bis  work  with  admirable  taste  and  gooi  Judgment. 

The  Stab  Singer.    By  8.  M.  Straub,  author  of  "  Woodland  Echoes,"  etc.,  tto 
Chicago:  Jansen,  HcCinrgA  Co. 

Mr.  Straub  has  for  some  time  catered  very  successfully  to  the  wants  of  tto 
singing  world.  We  noticed  favorably  his  "  Woodland  Echoes,"  which  ii  flffl 
ed  on  our  cover.  The  pres-nt  compilation,  while  serving  as  an  instrac- 
ik,  in  the  principles  of  music,  is  designed  more  especially  for  siDgiof 
musigal  Institutes,  conventions  and  societies.  It  contains  not  oair  > 
ricty  of  the  more  easy  and  popular  pieces,  but  a  number  of  gems  ftom 
:kB  of  such  composers  as  Mendelssohn,  Righini,  Flolaw,  Benedict,  eui, 
good  many  pieces  suitable  for  concerts  are  inserted ;  also,  duets,  stagi 
icellaoeous  compositions,  giving,  on  the  whole,  a  large  and  intere«iiiX 

X.  ViKW  AND  Kby  op  iKSBCTa,  with  Check  Tablete.    By  L.  C.  Wooiw. 
Mor  of  Natural  Science  iu  ihe  Whitewater  Normal  School.    While- 
Register  Bteam  Job  Print    62  pp.  8vo.    Price  80  cents, 
I  nho  have  read  Mr.  Weatcotl'a  articles,  concluded  in  this  number,  onrko 
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have  Otherwise  become  interested  in  entomolffical  parsaits,  wlilfind  this  pamph- 
let very  useful.  Besides  a  classification  and  brief  deseription  of  the  more  com. 
men  families  of  insects,  some  clear  directions  are  given  for  collecting  and 
preserving  tliem ;  also  a  glossary  of  terms. 

A  Short  German  Grammar  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.    By  E.  B.  Shelden, 
Tutor  in  German  in  Harvard  Uuivemity.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Heath. 

These  publishers  issue  only  good  books.  We  should  say  that  the  plan  oa 
which  this  compilation  is  made  well  adapts  it  to  the  wants  of  Intelligent,  pro- 
gressive students,  and  its  use  will  promote  discipline  of  the  mind  as  well  as  a 
thorough  and  scholarly  knowledge  ot  the  language. 

The  Domestic  Monthly — The  September  number  of  this  popular  magazine 
makes  its  appearance  with  a  very  handsome  new  cover,  making  it  externally 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  magazines.  This  elegant  exterior  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  general  make-up  and  substantial 
merit  of  its  contents.  Nearly  all  the  articles  are  profusely  illustrated  with  ele- 
gant  engravings,  while  the  frontispiece/showing  very  stylish  autumn  costumes, 
is  a  superb  specimen  of  the  lithographic  art  The  literary  contents  are  also  a 
high  order  of  merit,  and  consist  principally  of  the  concluding  part  of  the 
charming  story,  "  Lost  Alice,"  the  opening  installment  of  a  sketch  entitled 
"  Tried  in  the  Fire,"  a  very  entertaining  paper  on  "  Sleep,"  an  entertaining  short 
story,  called  "  The  Daisy's  Prophecy,"  by  Florence  H.  Birney,  an  *  Art  Paper," 
by  Mrs.  Merighi,  No.  9  in  Mr.  Eben  E.  Rexford*s  instructive  series  of  ^*  Flower 
Talks,"  a  number  of  fine  poems,  together  with  the  always  enjoyable  miscellany 
and  small  talk,  an  instructive  household  department,  excellent  reviews  of  new 
books.  The  Domestic  Monthly  is  published  by  Blake  &  Co.,  849  Broadway, 
New  York,  at  11.50  per  year,  inclusive  of  pattern  premium.  Specimen  copies, 
16  cents. 

MiTYLENE.  This  romance  was  written  two  years  since  by  Mr.  Walter  Brown, 
a  retired  merchant  at  La  Crosse.  He  was  assisted  in  a  portion  of  the  chapters  by 
his  wife.  The  work  was  published  this  year  by  Donohue  and  Henneberry,  of 
Chicago,  and  has  attracted  favorable  notices  from  several  leading  journals  in 
this  country.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  New  England  and  the  tropics.  The  cap- 
tain of  a  staunch  vessel,  with  his  two  daughters  and  a  young  physician,  sails 
from  Boston  on  a  voyage  to  China  by  the  way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  a  storm 
these  persons  are  cast  upon  an  island  in  this  ocean ;  and  though  scattered  at 
first,  they  finally  are  gathered  together  with  others  and  form  a  colony  on  the 
island. 

The  story  is  written  in  an  agreeable,  fiowing,  and  chaste  style.  The  sentiment 
throughout  is  elevated  and  even  religious  in  its  tone.  The  author  having  lived 
in  the  West  Indies,  is  able  to  describe  the  tropical  scenery,  the  animals,  and  the 
inhabitants  with  great  accuracy.  We  are  assured  that  many  of  the  incidents 
presented  are  literally  true. 

pROV.  Salibbttry'b  Treatise  on  Phonoloy  and  Orthoepy  has  been  issued^ 
by  Wm.  J.  Park  &  Co.,  of  this  ci^.  We  shall  give  the  book  a  carefUl  review 
next  month.  In  the  meantime  we  can  safely  commend  it  general  attention  as  a 
practical,  Taluable,  and  much  needed  book. 
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NOTES. 


SuPT.  Gbogan,  of  Sheboygan  Coanty,  sftyi, 
**  Our  instltate  at  Plymonth  was  a  aaccese. 
We  enrollea  137  teachera." 

In  Marinette  oonnty  there  are  33  achool- 
hoaies,  and  only  27  teachers  are  reqalred  to 
take  charge  of  the  schools  therein. 

«The  Chtppawa  Falls  Institate  had  47  mem- 
bers. The  average  age  was  slightly  over  21 
years,  and  their  average  time  In  teaching 
19  M6  months. 

SuPT.  McLonoHLiK,  of  Fond  dn  Lac  connty, 
condacted;the  lustltnte  at  Omro,  which  en* 
rolled  87  teachers.  A  live  interest  was  kept  np 
in  all  the  exercises. 

Pbof.  a.  H.  Spragub,  in  charge  of  the  in 
Btitnte  at  Angasta,  says:    **  We  have  had  a 
Tery  pleasant  Institote  here.    The   teachers 
have  worked  admirably.'' 

/      Thb  Wankesha  High  School  tries  a  new  ez- 
I    periment  this  year.    It  opens   an  ungraded 
department,  and  places  over  it  one  of  the  most 
•   successful  lady  teachers  in  the  connty. 

Prof.  Hosea  Babns  says  of  the  Wausau 
Institute,  which  he  conducted,  '*  It  was  pleas- 
ant, finely  attended,  and  much  interest  and 
good  feeling  shown.    The  enrollment  was  43. 

i       The  public  schools  of  La  Crosse  enrolled 

;     1,735  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of 

the  present  fall  term,  aoainst  1,604  at  the  close 

of  the  first  month  of  the  same  term  last  year. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Bait,  who  assisted  in  conduct- 
ing the  institute  at  Marinette,  writes,  **  The 
Institute  was  small,  bnt  a  very  good  one.  All 
were  workers,  and  each  day  added  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  our  stay." 

Fbof.  W.  H.  Beach,  principal  of  the  Belolt 
High  School,  says:  "  The  Belolt  schools  open 
prosperously.  The  High  School  is  tnll.  An 
excellent  class  of  students  Iron  other  places 
Is  in  attendance." 

The  State  Superintendent  has  appointed 
Prof.  T.  C.  Chambcrlln,  of  Belolt,  Prof.  M.  T. 
Park,  of  Elkhorn,  and  Supt.  C.  W.  Roby,  of 
La  Crosse,  as  the  visiting  committee  at  the 
Whitewater  Normal  School  this  year. 

The  enrollment  In  the  institute  at  Slkhom, 
Walworth  conti»T,  wi»«  127,  —27  males  and  98 
females.  Oi  thofte  2U  had  attended  normal 
echcojb,  and  54  high  schools.  The  average 
experience  in  teaching  was  27  months. 


Pbbs.  Arbt,  formerly  of  the  WhfteviMr 
Normal  School,  has  been  elected  princlpil  flf 
the  Cleveland  Normal  Sohool,  Ohio.  Fortbt 
past  two  years  he  has  had  the  charge  of  a  pi^ 
He  school  in  the  city  of  Bofialo,  N.  T. 

The  Bloomrioton  Institutx,  Grant Oonitr 
had  eighty-eight  enrolled  membere,  thirty-tvt 
gentlemen  and  flity-six  ladles,  dzty  of  wham 
have  h%d  experience  in  teaching,  one  lady  bsT- 
Ing  taught  the  parents  of  some  of  the  earoIM 
teachers. 

SiTPT.  Geo.  L.  Wiluams.,  of  Wood  eoaitj, 
delivered  an  edocatlonal  addreae  bcJtaie  ibt 
Connty  Fair,  held  at  Centralia,  last  noatlb. 
By  request  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Fiir,  Ui 
address  was  fhmlahed  lor  publication  ii  tte 
pap<?rB  ol  the  place. 

The  Foit,  published  at  Waterford,  BadM 
connty,  says  of  the  instituta  held  al  Boeta- 
ler :  **  The  Teaehers'  Institute,  which  has  hm 
In  session  here  for  thp  past  two  weeks,  is  cfla* 
sidered  one  of  the  most  soooessAil  in  theUi- 
tory  of  the  county.' 
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Supt.  Millard,  of  Green  liake  county,  Itff  i 
held  a  private  Institute  of  six  weeks  dorattoa,  | 
at  Markesan.  We  learn  thai  the  attendiacs '. 
of  the  teachers  has  reached  about  120.  He  Isi 
performed  the  main  portlonjof  the  work  in  cob*  ( 
ducting  the  institute. 


II 


Supt.  M.  Tozbr,  of  Polk  County,  wtSkK 
There  were  thirty-six  teachers  present  at  tbi 
institute  held  at  Osceola  Mills,  and  the  aw 
age  attendance  was  good.  Mr.  Wymaa  btf 
been  a  faithful  conductor,  and  the  teachoi 
msnlfested  a  great  Interest  in  liia  InstructiflD." 

Supt.  Wright,  of  Waupaca  says:  **  Oar  ii* 
stitute  closed  in  good  shape.  The  total  earoB- 
ment  was  189.  The  attendance  and  vorlctf 
the  last  week  was  good.  The  tostltats  fm 
an  entertainment  on  the  evening  of  thelMt 
day,  and  It  was  pronounced  exoeUantlv^ 
large  audience  present." 

Pbes.  McGregor,  of  the  Plattevllle  Noml  | 
School,  writes  under  date  of  Sept.  9,  that  "At : 
sctkool  opens  with  a  good  attendaboe  —is  •ff' 
gregate  of  about  800  in  all  depamncBti.*' 
Regent  Evans  writes  under  dste  of  Sept  1^ 
**  School  here  full  In  all  departmests,  lb« 
attendance  being  unusuallv  large  fbr  tbs  fli^ 
week.  If  many  more  oome,  we  will  ^. 
crowded." 


NOTES. 
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▲n  insdtiite  for  one  week  has  been  a|»- 
polnted  fbr  the  Eastern  Diatrlet  of  Dane 
Conntj,  A.  R.  Ames,  snperlntendent,  to  open 
Monday,  Oct.  6tli,  at  Btongton,  and  condncted 
by  Prof.  ▲.  J.  Hatton. 

Thb  President  of  Belolt  College  annoaneea 
that  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlln,  who  baa  for  the 
^at  three  years  glren  nearly  all  his  time  to 
the  Geological  Sarveys  of  the  State,  resumed 
his  work  as  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in 
that  Institution,  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall 
Tsm. 

Pbov.  W.  H.  Bxach,  president  of  the  Wls- 
eonsln  Teachers'  Association,  has  commenced 
already  to  complete  his  arrangements  for  the 
holiday  session  of  that  body  at  If  adlson.  He 
proposes  to  call  the  session  the  last  three  days 
In  December,  opening  Monday  cTenlng,  the 

'    99th  of  that  month,  and  closing  Wednesday 

-  afternoon  Sollowlng. 

Pbof.  W.  19.  HAII.1CAN,  formerly  of  Mil  wan- 
^  kee,  announces  in  the  Kindergarten  Meeeen- 
ger  that  he  has  opened  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  Free 
Training  School  for  Elndergartenere.  The 
course  of  Instruction  contlDncs  throngh  seven 
months.  The  only  conditions  required  are 
the  desire  to  receiye  the  instroction  and  the 
"  necessary  qnalilications. 

SxTPT.  D£  MoTTK,  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitute at  Delavan,  writes  in  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  school  after  the  bDrning  of 
their  m&ln  building:  '*Weare  already  com- 
paratively comfortable;  and  within  the  next 
month 'shall  be  well  housed  for  winter.  The 
school,  we  trust,  will  lose  little.  We  are 
grcatly  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  all  the  teach- 
ers and  papl]»." 

At  the  examination  for  the  appointment  of 
a  cadet  to  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  held 
at  Waakeshs  last  month,  ten  competitors  ap- 
peared. The  successful  candidate  was  George 
W.  Street,  of  Waukesha.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  last  year*s  gradusting  class  at  the  Union 
School  of  that  place.  Prof.  A.  A.  Miller  saya 
of  him,  "  He  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  suc- 
cess he  has  achieved,  being  one  of  the  best 
pnpils  I  h^ve  ever  had  in  school." 

The  villas  of  Merrlllon,  Jackson  county,  has 
established  a  free  reading  room.  It  la  situated 
on  the  main  boslndss  street,  and  Is  supplied 
with  tbe  leading  secular  and  religious  papers  of 
the  state,  and  of  th«  cities  of  Chicago  and  New 
York.  We  found  the  Wisconsin  Jonmal  of 
Sducatlon  on  one  of  the  tables  In  tbe  room, 
and  it  gave  evidence  of  being  well  used.  Suc- 
cess to  the  eamept  workers  in  this  enterprise. 

SuPT.  MoLouoHLiH,  of  Foud  du  Lac  county, 
writes  thai  he  hela  a  private  institute  at 


Ripoa,  the  second  week  In  September,  and 
that  it  was  attended  by  thirty-two  teachers. 
The  work  done  was  in  all  rsspects  similar  to 
that  done  in  the  regular  institotes  of  the  state. 
The  teachers  enrolled  manifested  a  decided 
interest  during  the  enttre'week.  Prof.  Geery, 
of  Rlpon  College,  delivered  an  excellent  lec- 
ture to  the  teachers  and  the  people  of  the 
place  an  evening  during  the  institute. 

KsKOSHA  CoxniTT  has  on  the  whole  the  best 
country  school-houses  we  have  seen  in  the 
Stste.  There  are  only  two  or  three  houses 
which  need  to  be  replaced  by  better  ones. 
Commendsble  attention  haa  been  given  to  the 
grounds  and  onthouses.  This  is  the  result 
largely  of  the  excellent  snpervLsion  which  has 
been  exercised  for  years  over  the  public  schools 
of  that  county. 

Tan  Inatltute  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb  at 
Delavan  opened  the  second  week  In  September 
with  147  pupUe,  against  125  the  same  time  last 
year.  Hardly  had  both  teachers  and  pupils 
got  settled  to  their  work,  when  a  Are  broke 
out  on  the  16th  of  the  month  In  the  main 
building,  and  destroyed  it.  The  inmates  were 
immediately  cared  for  by  the  generous  and 
enterpririag  citizens  of  the  place,  and  the 
State  will  provide  comfortable  quarters  for 
tbem,  and  the  school  will  be  continued  as  be- 
fore the  Are. 

Pbof.  L.  W.  Oaichovs,  principal  of  a  ward 
school  in  Racine,  took  charge  of  the  institute 
for  the  teachers  of  that  city,  held  tbe  first  week 
in  September.  Prof.  O.  S.  Westcott,  the  sn* 
perintendent  of  public  schools,  was  engsged 
at  this  time,  under  the  permission  of  the  school 
board  of  Racine,  in  the  oounty  institute  held 
at  Rochester.  He  was  assisted  by  Prof.  Geo. 
Skewes,  principal  of  one  of  the  ward  schools 
of  that  city.  Prof.  Gammons  was  aided  by 
some  of  tbe  members  of  the  school  board,  and 
by  other  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

SuFT.  A.  H.  TuTTLU,  of  Mowor  county, 
Minn.,  has  recently  issued  acircolar  for  the  use 
of  the  district  schools  in  his  county.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  aid  the  teachers  in  their  dally  work. 
He  obtained  from  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Wisconsin  copies  of  the  circulars  which  the 
Insiitute  Committee  of  the  Normal  School 
Board  has  istued  for  the  past  three  years;  and 
he  has,  in  thU  circular,  used  largely  tbe  mate- 
rials which  were  fttmlsbed  by  this  Commlttoe. 
He  gives  this  State  dae  credit. 

Of  thb  46  institutes  held  in  the  stste  during 
Angast  and  September,  the  State  Superintend- 
ent was  aole  to  attend  W  9l  tktm.  Be  deliv- 
ered addresses  before  all  these,  —  in  three  to 
only,  the  members  of  the  institutes,  and  in 
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the  others  to  the  memben  ftod  citizen ■  of  the 
placee  where  the  loititatee  were  Held.  He  hae 
thne  met  large  endfencee  In  dIfflBreDt  portions 
of  the  state,  and  preeented  before  them  each 
topics  as  '*The  Origin  and  Growth  of  our 
Poblfc  School  System/'  •'  The  Duty  of  the 
Stote  to  EdncBte  the  Children,'*  ^'  Tbe  Present 
Phases  of  Popalar  Sdacation  In  Wisconsin," 
"The  Needs  of  onr  Public  Schools,'*  "The 
Bdacation  of  Work,"  "  The  Work  in  tbe  Com- 
mon School  as  a  Preparation  .'br  Citizenship," 
•nd  "  Oar  Country  Schools 
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SuPT.  Spboat.  of  Ractne  coanty.  wiitts:  "I 
fegard  this  fairs  institute  as  one  of  the  most 
luceeMfal  ever  held  in  this  cooniy.  The  at- 
tendance was  nnnenally  large— 85  being  re^la. 
tered,  with  an  average  atiendanoe  of  63.  Tbe 
character  of  the  work  done  was  most  excellent. 
Onr  ccndnctors  departed  with  the  approyal  of 
the  teachers.  Prof.  Westcott  proved  to  be  a 
stroni;  nnd  vfgorons  worker,  while  his  good 
hnmor  nnd  «enlal  wit  kept  the  teachers  in  ex- 
cellent spiriu.  Mr.  Skewes  did  excellent  an^ 
thoroaph  work  In  hie  topfcn,  and  lost  none  of 
the  esteem  of  the  teachers  which  he  ban  had 
since  hiB  first  connecUon  with  ihe  teachers  of 
the  connly.  Two  lectnrr s  were  given.  One 
by  the  state  saperlnteadent,  the  other  by  Prof. 
Westcott.  Both  lecturers  had  crowded 
hoQseH  " 

Sttpt.  Ishax,  of  Walworth  county,  says  that 
an  anu«u«illy  large  number  of  the  country  d's- 
trictt,  At  the  recent  annual  school  meetings. 
Yoted  for  the  division  of  the  school  jear  into 
three  term«,  with  two  months  in  the  fall,  three 
and  one  ha'f  in  the  winter,  and  two  and  one- 
half  In  tbe  spring  term ;  or  in  case  of  nine 
Bonlhs  school,  three  months  In  the  fall  teim. 
There  Is  prababiy  no  one  movement  that  will 
so  largely  Increase  the  elfictency  of  onr  schools 
•a  thttf.  Under  such  a  policy,  a  good  expcrl 
eneed  lady  teacher  who  teaches  the  fall  term 
BQCce»0iully,  can  be  retained  ihrongh  the  re- 
.'  malnf*erof  the  year.  Experionced  male  teach 
era  who  will  accept  the  wages  paid  In  most  of 
our  country  schools,  are  becomng  scarce ;  and 
the  time  seems  not  far  distant  when  the  rnral 
districts  nnst  depend  almost  enilrely  upon 
femal«s  teachers,  who  under  tbe  three  terra  ays 
tern  will  be  encouraged  to  fit  themselves  thoi^ 
onghly  lor  their  work. 

Miss  A.  HoeroBD,  superintendent  of  Eau 
Claire  Coanty,  writes  in  respect  to  the  instl 
tute  St  Augusto:  "The  attmdance  waa  ex- 
ceedingly email  fbr  thla  county,  yet  I  can 
think  of  only  four  teachers  living  in  the  OMtem 
half  of  the  county,  who  were  not  enrolled,  and 
I  think  only  two  of  these  desire  to  teach. next 


winter.  Nor  waa  the  number  eo  vary  BmmSl 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  applieania 
for  certificates,  there  befvgbut  sfxty-pfx  In  aS. 
I  have  for  four  years  diseoaraged  parw— 
under  seventeen  years  of  aga  frooi  al  tempting 
to  teach.  They  have  almost  wholly  '>eaaad  to 
apply  IbrexsmlnatlonB;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
they  have  ceased  to  attend  the  tnatl  tn  te*.  Wa 
have  never  had  an  Institute  In  which 
members  were  so  universally  attentlTe, 
duetrlons,  and  studious.  There  waa  do! 
idler  among  them.  Prof.  Sprag^e  dt4 
lent  work  in  a  moat  pleasant  vaniier. 


If 


Thx  Grant  County  Witness  saye: 

"The  Normal  School  opened  on  Tuesday 
with  a  very  large  attendanoe  for  the  fall  icrsu 
The  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Qrammar 
grades  are  all  lb  il  to  overflowing.  In  t  he  neigh- 
borhood of  sixty  attended  the  ^xamlnattoa  em 
Monday  for  aamlaaion  to  tbe  Normal  Depan- 
ment." 

SuPT.    MacDonald,    of    Chippewa    Fallai» 

writes: 

"  Our  1n«tltate  was  a  saeress  so  far  a»  relatec 
to  instruction,  and  eam«i>tnees  on  ibe  nart  ef 
those  attending.  There  was  a  fa  ling  off  la 
uumtHfrs  from  previous  yeari'.  This  to  In  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  heavy  redoeiloa 
made  on  leachers*  wages  last  year.  Pnf. 
Hutton  proved  himself  to  be  aa  able  ooa- 
ductor.'* 

Thk  Dunn  Coanty  Inatttute  enrolled  fbrty- 

aeven  members,  sixteen  more  than  last  year. 

The  teachers  pretent  thus  expxeseed  theB- 

selves  In  respect  to  the  system  of  Instltntaa: 

"We  look  for  their  contlnunnce  and  In- 
creasing popaUrlty  and  ufelnluei^e,  and  aa 
teachers  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  wnat  we 
can  fer  tbe  accomplishment  of  thta  object.** 

A  Correspondent  In  the  Orani  County  Wtt- 

nets  says  of  this  Institute : 

"  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  eenUment  ex- 
liressed  by  Us  members,  viz :  *  One  of  t  he  best 
institutes  ever  he!d  in  Grant  Co.'  Whether 
its  success  IS  due  to  the  Regents  fbr  their  wise 
selection  of  Profs.  Beck  and  N  je  as  coadact* 
ore,  or  to  dapt.  Harper,  who  baa  won  the  coa- 
fidence  of  tbe  teMchers.  or  to  the  teichers  them- 
selves,  for  this  intellectual  drill  so  generously 
afforded  them  by  state  appropriations,  we  aie 
unable  to  Judge." 

Prof.  A.  A.  Miu.br,  who  had  charge  of  fb» 

Institute  at  Wanwatoaa,  wrttea: 

"The  Instttate  at  this  place,  now  on  its 
seco'd  week,  nnmb«r«  forty  flve.  As  there 
are  but  thirty-two  schools  In  this  auperlntead- 
ent  district  the  Inailtnte  is  more  socoeaafid 
than  most  counties  can  claim,  ao  f«r  as  num- 
bers are  concerned.  Laat  year  there  were 
thirty-eight  enrolled.  The  leachera  are  deing 
better  work  than  a  year  ago.  On  the  whsl^ 
I  lonsider  the  institute  a  aucceaa.  Sept. 
Clarke  Is  doing  a  good  work  among  the  teach- 
er a  and  fi>r  the  schools.  The  Increaaed  Inter* 
est  manlfeated  bv  teachera  over  that  of  a  year 
ago.  proves  that  ne  has  been  actively  at  work. 
Quite  a  large  list  of  aubacripaena  for  the 
Journal  has  been  taken.** 
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Thv  public  Bcbools  of  the  city  of  JaoetTllla, 

opened  the  fill  term  Monday,  Bept  8th,  with 

•n  enrollment  nnosaally  large  for  the  llrat  day. 

The  number  of  pnpUs  receiTed  and  claaalfled 

waa  1«279  —  599  boys  and  (^  glrla.    By  depart- 

menta  the  membenhtp  la  as  followa: 

High  School 107 

•Grammar  Department 886 

Firat  Intermediate SIO 

Second  Initsi  mediate S39 

First  Primarlea IM 

Second  Primanea S44 

HrPT.  O.  B.  Wtxan«  the  conductor  of  the 
inatUate  at  Oaceola  AlUle,  Poik  coonty,  writea: 

'*  Oar  Inatitnte  closes  ihta  alteruoor,  and  aa 
I  review  oar  work  of  the  two  weeku  sesvlOD,  I 
am  satufied  with  the  resnlta  accomplished. 
The  enrollment  was  limited  numbering  only 
thirty-fix;  but  we  had  the  better  grade  of 
teachers,  and  wlihoni  an  exci  ption  they  have 
been  very  uttentlve  and  atadiuus.  As  a  claas 
they  are  very  earnest  and  are  making  a  land- 
able  effort  CO  aecnre  thorough  preparation  for 
the  wurk  of  th<*  school  room.  My  Tislt  here 
has  been  Tery  pleaaant." 

The  Ihstitute  at  Durahd,  Pepin  county, 
pasaed  the  following  resolutions: 

"  ^t«oiP«6f«  That  we  reC3gnlEe  th«>ae  Instl* 
tntes  as  a  powerlol  aid  in  t  he  work  of  teaching, 
likewise  the  Wisconsin  Junrnal  of  Bducition 
ftb  ably  conducted,  and  a  magazine  which 
should  be  In  the  handa  of  every  teacher  In  the 
■tate. 

RMOlrefU  That  we  appreciate  the  able  in- 
atrucTloiiS  of  Profa.  B.  M.  Roynolda  aud  J.  H. 
■Gon Id,  conductors;  also  the  faithful  and  un- 
tiring effors  of  Snpt.  J.  H.  Kt>unds  in  the  edu- 
cational work  of  ine  county.** 

BuFT.  J.  H.  Bounds,  of  Pepin  County, 
wrli»*s: 

*•*■  We  hsve  Just  Closed  our  two  week^a  Inati- 
tnte, B  M  Ac*yDolda  and  J.  U.  Gunld,  eon- 
4uctor».  Thanka  to  the  commit  tee  tor  sending 
aa  the«e  men.  Fifty-six  members  wore  en- 
rolled, wiih  an  ayerago  daily  attendance  of 
thirty-one  and  8-10.  Vlaltora  were  in  attend- 
ance nearly  all  of  the  time,  and  a  good  dej^ree 
of  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by 
both  teachers  and  vivliors.  The  conductors 
•^mmended  the  educational  attainments  of 
our  teacheri,  and  tbe  teachers  spoke  lu  high 
terms  of  the  methods  of  instruction  preat-nied 
by  the  condnetors.    We  had  a  profiuble  time.'* 

SvpT.  NiNXAN,  of  Waiertown,  says  of  the 
Joint  instiiuie  held  in  that  cltv: 

"  it  haa  been  very  profitable  indeed,  and 
teachers  and  citizen!  apeck  In  the  highest 
terms  of  the  conductor,  Prol.  Vlebahn.  and  of 
the  lectures  of  Kev.  Mr.  ShwId,  and  Professors 
WrlKht  and  Searing.  '  We  muat  have  such  an 
institute  again,*  Is  the  aantlment  exprt-ssed 
by  many;  and  I  hope  that  they  miy  not  wieh 
in  vain.  The  attendance  waa  ywy  rerular, 
although  the  weather  waa  warm  Tne  Intere-t 
and  fatten? Ion  manifested  throogtout  were 
pleasiuff  to  behold.** 

Thb  WhU«wattr  BsgUifT  says: 

*^The  fnilowlug  Is  the  disposition  of  recent 
graduates  of  the  Normal  School  as  toactieis, 
so  lar  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn:  Bnoa 
Richmond,  at  his  last  year*B  place,  iu  Oregon, 
Dane  Co.  A.  Sberman,  principal  at  B  khorn. 
Ida  Teed,  aaslsiant  In  aame  achool.  G.  W. 
fielgie,  principal  st  Whitewater.  L.  H.  Clark, 
prlncipsl  at  Horieoo.  Alice  Meadnw,  asslMt- 
ant  at  JaneaTii:e;  the  same  place  she  had  laat 


year.  Bllen  Penons.  aaalstant,  Bast  Side 
school.  Ban  Claire.  Alice  Gaunt,  asalstant  in 
High  School  at  Appleton.  O  K.  Wagley  re- 
turns to  Keeedah  aa  principal  of  the  High 
School.  A.  B.  Tyler  and  wife  teach  at  Darien. 

Prof.  B.  M.  Rxtnolds,  who,  in  connection 
with  Prof.  J.  H.  Gould,  conducted  the  inatitnte 
at  Durand,  writes: 

"The  mi'mbers  encaged  earnestly  in  the 
work  and  the  Intereat  did  not  flag  up  to  the 
last.  I  never  worked  in  an  inbtitute  that 
pleased  me  so  much  and  where  I  seemed  to 
get  a  firmer  hold.  I  am  very  mnrh  Kr<itifled 
with  the  result.  Mr.  Kuunde  expre!'red  him- 
self as  having  hi«  expectattona,  which  were 
great,  as  far  more  than  realized.  I  trust  that 
vou  will  not  Consider  me  aa  boasting  of  what 
I  have  done,  but  simply  as  endeavoring  to 

S've  you  a  true  iroprevsion  of  the  state  of 
ins*.  I  bad  rmali  expectations  when  I  went 
to  Durand.  but  have  been  greatly  dlsappulnted. 
I  TeM  that  Pepin  County  has  received  an  im- 
pulse from  the  work  of  the  Institute.  At  its 
close  a  county  association  was  formed  with 
nearly  for>y  mmnbers.  The  institute  waa 
visited  by  men  who  have  n<*t  been  In  a  school 
lor  yeara.  and  they  seemed  to  be  proloundly 
impressed.  If  all  the  institutes  in  the  State 
take  hold  of  the  coamuntties  in  which  they 
are  held  tbia  fall  a^  this  haa  done,  a  gr«'at  ad- 
vance li*  going  to  be  made  in  the  educational 
work  of  this  commonwealth,  and  we  may  h% 
encouraged  to  gird  ourselvea  for  higher  eflort 
in  this  direction.** 

The  Oshkosh  ^Northwestern  contains  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  editorial  dn  the  Compulsory 
Bducatlon  Law: 

"  Tbia  law  la  only  the  enactment  of  nubile 
sentiment  on  the  question  of  education  of 
children.  It  la  universallir  admitted  that,  in 
a  ffovemm^nt  requiring  the  exercise  of  intel- 
ligence on  the  part  of  It  a  citizens,  an  opportn* 
niiy  to  acquire  a  reasonable  education  should 
be  secureu  by  the  state.  It  is  also  the  moral 
oonvieiton  of  a  large  majority  that  thoae  who 
wilfully  a<low  their  children  or  wards  to  ffrow 
up  in  ignoraore  .should  suffer  punishment  aa 
for  a  cr«me.  For  ignorance  In  a  land  of  free 
schools  Im  a  crime.  The  law  may  in  aome  cases 

r»rovo  a  hardship:  but  temporary  h:ird«h>p  la 
nfint'ely  better  than  eternal  ignorance. 
Twelve  months  regular  work  yearaftifr  year  by 
child rf'u  between  the  ages  apecrflcd  is  siavei/ 
bo*h  of  mind  and  body.  It  cwarhi  their  frtcnl- 
ties  and  des'roys  their  capacity  for  the  future. 
Parents  may  own  the  bodies  of  their  children, 
but-  they  do  not  own  their  minds  or  fouIs. 
Touth  is  the  time  when  tho  mind  is  ^he  most 
active  and  impreat^lons  the  moai  readily  made 
permanent.  The  avarice  of  the  parent  haa  no 
right  to  deprive  hie  uffvpring  of  that  which  la 
necessary  to  make  them  surcessfui  in  the 
lutaro.  or  to  make  them  capable  of  performing 
intelllffently  the  duttvs  of  a  citizen  \rho  helua 
to  make  the  lawsoi  bla  country.  It  1b  not  the 
policy  of  thla  country  to  breed  up  tooth  for  the 
politician  to  play  with,  but  men  and  women 
capable  of  learning  the  iruih  and  Judging  for 
ihemsolves.  The  law  is  arbitrary  an  are  all 
laws.  But  it  rests  with  the  proper  officers  to 
do'ermme  in  whit  caaes  pen  «ltie->  ought  to  be 
eoforced.  It  it  shall  prove  effectual  in  increaa- 
ing  attendance  in  our  public  or  other  schools, 
it  will  have  accompllahed  Its  objict.  I  onsht 
to  be  obeyed  cheerfully,  even  at  »  peraonal 
sacrifice.** 
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THE  FUNCTION  AND  VALUE  OP  ORTHOEPY  IN  EDUCA- 
TION. 

f  Paper  read  before  tbe  Annoal  Meettnicof  the  Instltate  Oondaetors,  at  L%  Crotte,  Jaly  7, 1879,  by 

Prof.  Albebt  Saubbubt.] 

I  do  not  love  the  word  "  phonics."  It  is  cart,  nndignified,  and  too 
easily  subject  to  ridicule.  The  simple  spelling,  f-o-n-i-k-s,  though  in 
itself  fitting  and  consistent,  is  still  able  to  excite,  oftentimes,  a  sudden 
and  derisive  prejudice  quite  fatal  to  candid  consideration.  The  terms 
phonetics  and  phonology^  strictly  synonymous  with  phonics  so  far  as 
our  dictionaries  testify,  are  either  of  them  in  every  way  preferable  as 
words,  though  phonics  appears  to  me  to  have  acquired  a  distinct  mean- 
ing in  its  current  use,  a  meaning  not  yet  recognized  in  the  diction- 
aries.   Of  this,  more  anon. 

Is  it  phonetics  or  orthoepy  of  which  I  should  speak?  For  these 
terms  are  not  synonymous.  Is  either  inclusive  of  the  other?  If  not, 
which  is  the  one  legitimately  before  us?  The  Revised  Statutes  of 
Wisconsin  make  orthoepy  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  and  of  examination  for  teachers.  They  say  nothing  of  pho- 
nics or  phonetics.  Let  us  briefly  examine  the  signification  of  the 
terms. 

Orthoepy  is  the  art  of  pronunciation.  The  rules  and  practices  of 
any  art  may  be  purely  empirical,  imitative,  and  unrefiecting;  or  they 
may  be  of  scientific  origin,  indebted  to  science  for  their  discovery  or 
statement.  So  here,  our  pronunciation,  i,  e.,  our  orthoepy,  may  be 
wholly  empirical,  a  matter  of  combined  imitation  and  accident;  or  it 
may  be  largely  affected  by  a  conscious  and  systematic  application  of 
the  general  principles  and  analogies  of  spoken  language.  Orthoepy 
1— Vol.  IX.— No.  11 
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asks  what  is  correct  in  the  utterance  of  words,  it  need  not  concern 
itself,  necessarily,  with  the  questions  why  or  whence.  Phonetics,  od 
the  other  hand,  is  a  science,  the  science  of  the  sounds  of  haman 
speech,  —  dealing  not  with  ^pronunciation  hut  with  enunciation,  an 
important  element  of  pronunciation.  It  is  not  a  branch  of  grammar, 
like  orthoepy,  but  of  acoustics,  —  and  so,  clearly  a  physical  science. 
It  is  a  young  science,  not  dreamed  of  till  orthoepy  was  old,  and  jet 
very  far  from  being  complete  and  settled  in  all  its  points.  When  we 
teach  the  organic  distinctions  between  the  six  sounds  of  a,  or  between 
the  sounds  of  y  and  p^  we  are  working  in  phonetics.  When  wede 
termine  the  location  of  accent  in  a  polysyllable,  or  obey  the  law  that 
'*  an  accented  vowel  followed  by  rr^  or  r  followed  by  a  vowel  has  ite 
regular  short  sound,"  we  are  working  in  orthoepy.  When  we  train 
a  child  to  the  correct  apprehension  and  facile  execution  of  the  troable- 
some  sounds  of  a  language,  we  are  working  in  phonetics  /or  tht  safe 
of  orthoepy.  Phonetics  is  analytic,  orthoepy  is  synthetic.  Phonete 
mast  precede  an  intelligent  and  scientific  orthoepy,  though  it  may  be 
wholly  unknown  to  an  unintelligent  and  hap-hazard  pronunciatioiL 
Phonetics  is  the  scientific  antecedent  of  orthoepy,  though  its  valae  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  its  serviceableness  in  orthoepic  art. 

Hear  what  the  first  of  American  philologists  has  to  say  of  phonetic 
science:  ^^The  study  of  phonetics  has  long  been  coming  forward  into 
more  and  more  prominence  as  an  essential  part  of  the  study  of  \vsr 
guage;  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  mode  of  production  of  alpha- 
betic sounds,  and  of  their  relations  to  one  another  as  determined  Ij 
their  physical  character,  has  become  an  indispensable  qualification  of 
a  linguistic  scholar.  And  he  who  cannot  take  to  pieces  his  natite 
utterance,  and  give  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  every  item  in  it, 
lacks  the  true  foundation  on  which  everything  else  should  repose.^' 

I  would  that  these  sound  words  of  Prof.  Whitney  might  be  broaght 
before  the  eyes  of  every  student  of  language. 

Let  us  return  to  the  question, — Which  is  before  us,  as  teachers  in 
Wisconsin,  phonetics  or  orthoepy  ?  I  answer,  hoth^  —  orthoepy  as  the 
result,  the  valuable  possession;  phonetics  as  the  scientific  and  most 
certain  means  by  which  to  attain  this  result.  But  we  need  a  conve- 
nient term  under  which  to  include  them  both  as  they  enter,  com- 
bined and  properly  related,  into  instruction.  It  is  possible  that  the 
unlovely  word  phonics  is  the  one  most  nearly  fitted  for  the  purpose,  it 
having  already  acquired  a  specific  application  to  such  phonetic  instrne- 
tion  for  orthoepic  purposes  as  has  been  given  in  the  public  schools  of 
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this  country.  But  the  word  orthoepy  has  been  used  in  like  manner; 
and  so,  with  your  permission  and  some  qualms  of  etymological  con- 
science, I  shall  henceforth  use  it  as  the  inclusive  term. 

We  reach  now  the  main  question, —  what  wisdom  is  there  in  our 
statutory  recognition  of  orthoepy  as  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
a  common-school  education?  Or,  in  other  words.  What  is  the  educa- 
tional function  of  phonics? 

1.  The  study  and  knowledge  of  Orthoepy,  in  some  manner,  is  i;en- 
erally  admitted  to  be  an  important  auxiliary,  or,  indeed,  part  of  the 
work  of  reading.  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  that  work  will  show 
it  to  include  as  its  four  grand  divisions,  (a)  Management  of  the  bodily 
organs;  (b)  Pronunciation,  or  orthoepy  proper;  (c)  Comprehension, 
attained  by  *^  analysis  of  thought,"  and  (d)  Expression.  Thus  ortho- 
epy forms  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  of  reading,  while  the 
phonetic  processes  of  vocalization  and  articulation  go  far  to  make  up 
another,  the  purely  physical  fourth,  indicated  under  the  first  head, 
management  of  the  body. 

The  necessity  of  good  pronunciation  to  even  the  slightest  claims  as 
a  reader,  goes  without  arguing.  Nor  is  this  need  simply  a  matter  of 
accents,  but  of  vocalization  and  articulation,  the  distinct,  exact,  and 
adequate  utterance  of  all  the  oral  elements  employed.  This  cannot 
be  left  to  mere  random  imitation.  The  attainment  of  a  respectable, 
not  to  say,  elegant,  pronunciation  will  be  greatly  expedited,  to  say 
the  very  least,  by  the  analytic  processes  of  phonetics  and  a  conscious 
knowledge  of  the  formulated  analogies,  as  well  as  the  anomalies,  of 
orthoepy  proper. 

And  in  teaching  pupils  of  foreign  extraction  — no  small  matter  in 
this  state  —  this  dependency  upon  phonic  analysis  becomes  still 
greater,  amounting,  as  I  believe,  to  an  absolute  necessity.  I  deem  it 
simply  impossible  to  succcessfully  put  our  th  sound  into  a  German 
mouth,  for  instance,  without  a  resort  to  physiological  analysis  and 
description.  So,  the  cure  of  lisping  becomes  merely  a  matter  of  per- 
severence  when  the  physiological  character  of  the  fault  is  once  under- 
stood. 

Enunciation  and  comprehension  are  the  two  legs  on  which  read- 
ing must  go,  if  it  goes  at  all;  and  to  ask  which  of  these  could  more 
safely  be  sacrificed,  is  like  asking  whether  a  pedestrian  can  better  dis- 
pense with  his  right  or  his  left  leg.  The  whole  physical  hemisphere 
of  reading,  to  change  the  figure,  is  closely  akin.  The  training  of  the 
diaphragm  for  breathing,  the  larynx  for  vocalization,  the  tongue  and 
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lips  for  articulation,  —  all,  are  not  merely  useful,  economical  in  the 
end,  but  indispensable  to  any  proficiency  whatever  in  the  rare  art  of 
good  reading. 

2.  But  I  shall  be  asserting  no  novel  or  dubious  proposition,  I  trust, 
when  I  affirm  that  the  service  of  all  this  to  reading  is  but  a  minor 
part  of  its  whole  value.    Speech  in  general  is  vastly  more  important 
than  oral  reading.    The  whole  is  greater  than  a  part.    Conversation, 
public  speaking,  singing, —  each  and  any  of  these  more  important  to 
the  doer  than  oral  reading,  for  the  time  at  least  —  are  all  made  im^ 
measurably  more  effective  by  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  laws 
of  vGcal  expression,  and  by  training  in  the  correct  practices  thereo£ 
It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  fortify  the  declaration  that  the  great 
value  of  phonic  drill  is  found  in  the  daily  and  hourly  speech  of  men. 
Its  benefits  are  carried  into  every  waking  hour.    A  clear  and  resonant 
tone,  clean-cut  articulation,  an  easy  and  elegant  execution  of  the 
vowel  sounds,  will  render  effective  and  inspiring  a  quality  of  thought 
which  would  be  barely  endurable  when  voiced  by  a  rigid  jaw,  a  clamsy 
lip,  a  feeble  or  husky  vocalization,  and  an  ignorant,  rustic  or  provin- 
cial orthoepy. 

3.  Nor  is  this  all.    We  live  in  a  sensuous  age,  a  time  for  the  exal- 
tation of  the  outward  senses.    Modern  science  is  loudly  emphasizing 
the  value  of  high  training  for  all  these  connections  with  the  outer 
world.    The  value  of  eye-culture,  especially,  has  been  effectually  im- 
pressed upon  us.    But  is  not  the  ear  of  equal  worth  ?    ^'  The  eye  and 
the  hand  "  are  indeed  incalculably  serviceable,  but  are  not  the  t?aice  and 
the  ear  even  more  truly  the  servants  of  the  soul?    I  judge  that  the 
deaf  mute  is  more  completely  and  unhappily  set  aside  from  contact 
and  full  communion  with  his  kind  than  is  the  blind  man.    The  divine 
harmonies  of  music,  the  sympathetic  thrill  of  the  voice  of  orator  or 
friend,  —  are  not  these  a  sorer  loss  than  all  the  glories  of  color  and 
of  form?    And  the  man  of  thick,  dull  ear  and  bungling,  wooden 
mouth,  is  in  a  measure,  deaf  and  dumb.    His  partially  aborted  organs 
of  hearing  and  speech,  are  a  muffling,  deadening  screen,  which  shuts 
him  out  from  the  highest  ecstasies  of  this  none  too  ecstatic  life.    Bat 
the  man  in  question  has  this  advantage  over  the  totally  deaf  and 
dumb,  his  organs  are  more  susceptible  to  cultivation.    And  for  tliis 
cultivation  just  two  means  are  at  hand,  music  and  phonics. 

The  infinite  superiority  of  vocal  to  instrumental  music,  for  this  par- 
pose,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  But  phonic  training  has  in  some 
respects  an  advantage  over  either,  in  that  it  attends  to  03rtaia    veiy 
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useful  matters  which  music  is  liable  to  neglect.  Music  exalts  the 
vocal  chords  and,  as  we  are  often  made  painfully  aware,  is  prone  to 
neglect  the  organs  of  articulation.  Phonics  never  makes  this  mistake. 
It  is  not,  however,  an  equivalent  for  music,  but  an  invaluable  comple- 
ment. Let  us  therefore  magnify  it  as  a  needful  and  most  welcome 
means  of  ear-culture,  and  thus  an  enlarger  of  the  human  soul. 

4.  Lastly,  experience  as  well  as  reflection  teaches  me  to  prize  the 
study  of  phonetics  and  orthoepy  as  a  mental  gymnastic,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  term.  If  algebra  has  in  it  a  disciplinary  power  wholly 
independent  of  so-called  practical  considerations  which  secures  for  it 
a  place  in  every  curriculum;  so  in  its  own  way  —  a  very  different  way 
from  algebra — has  the  study  in  question.  Its  pursuit  involves  a  class 
of  close  discriminations  most  fertile  in  the  development  of  acuteness 
and  accuracy  of  operation.  Along  with  this,  goes  a  culture  of  atten- 
tion and  careful  observation  somewhat  different  in  bind  from  that 
given  by  natural  history,  though  no  less  valuable,  even  if  not  acquired 
by  processes  so  fascinating  as  that  of  counting  a  bat^s  teeth  or  the 
ovules  of  a  flower.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  defect  of  the  culture  given  by 
natural  history  that  it  permits  one  to  be  exceedingly  alert  and  obser- 
vant in  respect  to  its  own  peculiar  phenomena  and,  at  the  same  time, 
inexcusably  inobservant  in  other  domains, —  notably  that  of  language, 
the  field  of  all  others  where  carelessness  of  observation  is  working  the 
sorest  mischief. 

I  trust  I  have  shown  forth  some  reason  why  orthoepy  is  entitled  to 
all  the  attention  which  it  has  received  among  us  or  is  likely  to  receive; 
but  permit  me  now  to  devote  a  little  attention,  to  the  objectors,  those 
who  would  belittle  or  wholly  deny  the  value  of  this  training.  To 
my  mind,  they  admit  of  easy  classification.  One  class  meet  us  with 
the  familiar  criticism,  ^'  You  are  over-reflning  the  matter,  finding  too 
many  sounds,  making  unnecessary  and  imaginary  distinctions.'^  This 
may  come,  however,  from  either  of  two  sources.  It  may  be  the  demur 
of  the  uninstructed  at  the  labor  of  learning  new  sounds,  the  protest  of 
a  lazy  conservatism  incensed  at  the  idea  of  progress  here  also,  and 
willing  to  go  down  to  the  future  in  peace  with  the  venerable  Walker 
as  its  sole  and  sufiicient  oracle.  Or  it  may  be  only  the  dislike  ot  the 
obtuse  and  sluggard  ear  to  be  disturbed  by  the  nice  sounds  of  speech. 

As  well  object  to  the  chromatic  scale  because  not  many  centuries 
ago,  the  common  ear  was  unable  to  appreciate  or  find  anything  but 
painful  discord  in  the  semitonic  intervals.  We  are  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  senses  of  the  race  are  growing  more  and  more 
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acute.  The  child  of  to-day  discriminates  color  as  the  sage  of  Hoiner*s 
day  could  not,  and  roasters  the  diatonic  scale,  of  which  David  doubt- 
less did  not  so  much  as  dream.  The  number  of  possible  speech  aoun^ 
is  almost  infinite.  Ellis  in  his  palasotype  has  found  a  notation  for 
400  of  them.  Let  the  lazy  ear  and  awkward  mouth  rejoice  thai  their 
present  task  —  45  sounds  —  is  no  harder.  The  future  will  doabtlesB 
make  greater  demands;  meanwhile  let  the  aid  of  the  schoolmaster  be 
sought  in  order  to  reach  the  present  level  of  even  moderate  culture. 

The  science  of  optics  has  had  its  onward  tide  and  has  broug^bt  us 
the  telescope,  the  microscope,  and  the  spectroscope.  It  is  now  the 
day  of  acoustics:  the  telephone,  the  microphone,  and  the  phono^^raph, 
hold  the  public  ear;  and  phonetics  takes  its  rightful  place  far  above 
the  secondary  symbolism  of  orthography.  Sharpen  your  ears  and 
limber  your  tongue,  my  inert  triend,  or  step  back  into  the  past  cen- 
tury. 

But  a  second  class  of  objectors  must  not  be  overlooked.  Their  num- 
bers, at  least,  entitle  them  to  consideration.  These  are  they  who 
know  not  of  the  matter,  and  therefore  condemn.  They  have  never 
given  the  subject  any  full  and  candid  examination  either  in  its  aimi 
or  its  results,  yet  confidently  assume  it  to  be  unnecessary,  ^^  new-fanr 
gled  ^^  (death*dealing  word),  or  merely  theoretical  and  therefore  futile. 
In  thinking  of  this  class  of  skeptics,  we  have  this  one  consolation  — 
phonetic  science  has  at  least  encountered  no  theological  prejudice,  and 
is,  so  far,  more  fortunate  than  some  of  its  kindred  physical  sciences 
which  yet  live  and  give  signs  of  health,  growth,  and  usefulness. 

We  grant  some  waste  of  time  in  its  teaching  hitherto,  through  un- 
intelligent and  misapplied  efforts;  but  what  science  or  art  ever  jet 
developed  has  not  been  compelled  to  make  the  same  admisssion?  Cer- 
tainly arithmetic  is  not  that  one,  nor  grammar,  nor  geography. 

One  word  about  orthoepical  notation.  Like  the  notation  of  any 
other  science  or  art,  it  is  an  instrument,  not  an  end.  The  ability  to 
give  the  sounds  of  speech  a  notation  according  to  some  chosen  system, 
is  not  in  itself  a  priceless  acquisition;  though,  like  many  another  pro- 
cess in  better  vogue  its  incidental  advantages  and  results  may  oat- 
weigh  its  direct  ones.  It  furnishes  a  drill,  and- the  test  of  the  pupil's 
discrimination  and  practical  hold  of  the  subject,  not  easily  attained 
by  any  other  means. 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  me  briefly  recapitulate  the  function  of 
orthoepy,  or  phonics,  viz.:  Along  with  vocal  physiology,  it  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  two  indispensable  bases  of  all  respectable  or  endura- 
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\Ae  reading.  Going  beyond  this,  it  enters  with  equal  yalae  into  all 
oral  communication,  public  or  social,  and  forms  an  important  factor 
of  general  culture  and  refinement.  It  constitutes  one,  and  in  some 
respects  the  better  one,  of  the  two  sole  agencies  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  ear  and  the  voice,  a  culture  which  broadens  the  capacities  and 
deepens  the  whole  sentient  nature  of  its  recipient.  It  furnishes  a 
unique  and  efficient  sort  of  mental  discipline  in  the  direction  of  great- 
est need,  that  of  nicer  discrimination,  of  closer  observation  and  atten- 
tion. These  things  constitute  it  a  subject  of  solid  and  permanent 
value,  one  worthy  to  be  well  taught,  but,  like  all  other  subjects,  lia- 
ble to  abuse  in  its  presentation  and  consequent  unfruitfulness  in  the 
outcome. 
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|[Pftper  read  before  the  Annaal  Meeting  of  I  he  InetUate  Conductors,  it  La  Croeee,  Monday,  July 

7,  1S79,  by  Prof.  Hxkbt  D.  Mazion.] 

When  Diogenes  visited  Myndus,  he  was  impressed  with  the  dis- 
parity between  the  pretentious  portals  and  diminutive  town,  and 
blandly  advised  the  inhabitants  to  close  their  gates  lest  their  city  es- 
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cape.  It  will  be  discreet  to  avoid  any  occasion  for  an  application  oi 
the  cynic^s  jest,  by  foregoing  formal  introduction  and  plunging  at 
once  in  medias  res. 

It  is  profitable,  before  wasting  much  energy  in  the  fatigues  of  travel, 
io  definitely  decide  upon  the  destination  which  it  is  proposed  to  reach. 
"'^  What  purpose  is  to  be  secured  by  sentential  analysis?  "  is  a  question 
not  always  clearly  answered  by  many  who  ai*e  accustomed  to  mingle 
torture  and  diversion  in  this  exercise.  Without  ignoring  its  inciden- 
tal and  remote  uses,  I  have  come  to  regard  as  its  main  and  immediate 
object,  the  development  of  the  faculty  of  discrimination,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  this  faculty  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  grammar.  "  That  the  leading  object  of  the  study 
of  English  grammar  is  to  teach  the  correct  use  of  English,"  says  Prof. 
W.  D.  Whitney,  "  is,  in  my  view,  an  error  and  one  which  is  gradually 
l^ecoming  removed."  That  the  exercise  of  analyzing  sentences  may 
•be  indirectly  serviceable  in  acquiring  a  correct  use  of  English  is, 
^doubtless,  true;  but  if  this  is  the  main  end  in  view,  the  method  em- 
ployed must  be  regarded  as  ingeniously  awkward.  There  is  a  reflex 
result  which  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  on  account  of 
the  important  suggestion  which  it  involves.    The  analysis  of  a  sen- 
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tence  is  not  necessary  for  its  comprehension,  but  its  compreheDsion  is 
necessary  for  the  analysis;  and  thus,  by  a  sort  of  retroaction,  senten- 
tial analysis  necessitates  and  so  promotes  intelligent  reading.     The 
inference  which  naturally  follows  from  this  fact  is  that  this  branch  of 
grammatical  study  can  be  most  profitably  pursued  in  connection  with 
the  daily  reading  lesson.    The  value  of  that  portion  of  the  text-book 
in  grammar  which  is  devoted  to  this  subject  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
ignored.    Much  may  be  accomplished  by  such  a  systematic  study,  in 
connection  with  judiciously  selected  sentences,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  profit  can  come  from  an  attempt  to  wrestle  with  garbled 
extracts  from  some  transcendental  philosopher,  whose  dreamy  utter* 
ances  require  all  the  light  that  the  context  can  give  for  their  elucida- 
tion, and  then  can  be  grasped  only  by  the  most  sympathetic  mind  in 
the  most  sublimated  mood.    When  Hegel,  on  his  death-bed,  was  asked 
by  some  admiring  disciples  for  an  exegesis  of  one  of  the  abstruse  pas- 
sages in  his  works,  he  is  said  to  have  piteously  replied:    "  There  was 
a  time  when  the  Lord  understood  that  and  when  I  did;  he  may  under- 
stand it  now,  but  it  is  beyond  me.^^    It  is  questionable  whether  the 
dying  seer  would  have  had  any  confidence  that  his  lucubrations  were 
understood  ill  the  courts  above,  had  he  been  confronted  by  a  detached 
passage  from  them,  in  a  modern  grammar,  among  the  miscellaneous 
exercises  for  analysis. 

Again,  if  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  study  of  analysis  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  discrimination  and  its  application  in  the  study  of 
grammatical  principles,  the  prime  requisite  of  the  method  is  that  it  be, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  rigorously  logical.  Among  the  most  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  this  requirement  is  the  common  classification  of  sentences. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  logical  ground  there  is  for  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  simple  and  complex  sentences,  as  those  terms  are  ordi- 
narily used.    Take,  for  instance,  the  propositions:  ^^  The  prudent  man 
is  respected,"  ''  The  man  of  prudence  is  respected,"  "  The  man  who  » 
prudent  is  respected."    Each  of  these  examples  contains  but  one  asser- 
tion.   Clearly,  there  is  nothing  predicated  in  the  clause,  "who  is 
prudent,"  any  more  than  in  the  phrase,  "  of  prudence,"  or  the  word 
"  prudent."    The  three  sentences  are  of  the  same  rank;  for  they  differ, 
not  as  a  whole,  but  only  in  a  subordinate  part;  and  here  there  is  a 
variation  merely  in  form,  the  clause,  phrase,  and  word  being  logically 
equivalent.    The  inconsistencies  in  which  one  is  involved  by  the  com- 
mon treatment  of  the  complex  sentence  are  capable  of  numeroas 
illustrations.    It  is  custommary,  for  example,  to  say  that  in  the  sen- 
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tence,  ^' After  eating  bis  breakfast,  be  left  tbe  bonse/^  tbere  is  but  one 
proposition,  and  tbe  prepositional  pbrase,  ^'  after  eating  bis  breakfast," 
is  a  part  of  it;  wbile  in  tbe  sentence,  *^  After  be  bad  eaten  bis  break- 
fast, be  left  tbe  bouse,^'  tbere  are  said  to  be  two  separate  propositions. 
Tbe  adverbial  modifiers  in  tbe  two  sentences  perform  tbe  same  office* 
Clearly,  if  tbe  pbrase  in  tbe  first  case  is  a  part  of  tbe  independent 
proposition^  so  also  is  tbe  clause  in  tbe  second  case.  Anotber  illustra- 
tion will  make  tbe  absurdity  still  more  apparent.  In  tbe  sentence^ 
**  Tbat  air  has  weigbt  is  universally  conceded,"  it  is  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  common  usage,  to  say  tbat  tbe  subordinate  proposition  is  ^'  Tbat 
air  bas  weigbt; "  and  tbere  is  left  as  tbe  principal  proposition  only  tbe 
decapitated  fragment,  ^  is  universally  conceded,'^  a  group  of  words 
without  a  subject,  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  proposi- 
tion at  all.  Tbat  tbere  are  sentences  which  contain  a  relative  pro- 
noun and  still  are  not  simple,  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  these,  in  the 
ordinary  triple  classification,  are  to  be  called  compound,  not  complex. 
In  tbe  sentence,  "They  passed  tbe  cup  to  tbe  stranger,  who  drank 
heartily,"  '*  who  "  is  equivalent  to  "  and  be,"  and  tbere  are  two  inde- 
pendent propositions.  Tbe  sentence  is,  therefore,  compound.  Again, 
tbe  infinitive,  when  used  with  its  subject  as  tbe  object  of  a  transitive 
verb,  is  seldom  satisfactorily  treated.  It  is  not  a  little  disappointing, 
for  instance,  in  such  sentences  as  ^^  I  believe  him  to  be  dishonest,"  ta 
find  a  logical  statement  of  tbe  relation  of  tbe  words  followed  by  tbe 
concession,  tbat  it  is  more  convenient  to  dispose  of  ^^  him  "  as  tbe  ob- 
ject of  "  believe,"  and  "  to  be  dishonest "  as  an  adjective  pbrase  modi- 
fying "him."  The  compromise  is  much  less  easily  understood  than 
the  consistently  logical  analysis.  It  is  not' difficult  to  make  a  pupil 
see  tbat  tbe  objective  infinitive  pbrase  is  equivalent  to  tbe  clause, 
*^  tbat  he  is  dishonest,"  and  consists,  like  the  latter,  of  a  subject,  copula^ 
and  predicate  adjective. 

Anotber  important  requisite  in  a  system  of  analysis  is  simplicity. 
To  this  standard  must  be  referred  tbe  subject  of  diagramming.  Our 
time  is  too  limited  to  allow  an  extended  examination  of  tbe  absolute 
or  relative  merits  of  any  of  tbe  systems  which  have  been  employed. 
Wbile  one  may  not  ignore  tbe  value  of  some  of  them,  in  tbe  case  of 
the  beginner  who  requires  very  tangible  forms  to  suggest  ideas,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  tbat  their  use  is  in  clarifying  rather  than  in  obscur- 
ing, and  whenever,  by  their  complexity,  they  come  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  labor  of  comprehension,  like  a  defective  lens  or  a 
too  elaborate  metaphor,  they  defeat  the  end  for  which  they  were  de- 
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signed  and  are  to  be  abandoned.  Any  epcroachment  upon  the  domaii 
of  the  kindergarten  should  be  jealously  resented  in  the  interest  d 
free-hand  drawing,  as  well  as  of  sentential  analysis.  The  same  coor 
sideration  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  matter  of  nom^iclature. 
The  terms  employed  should  be  as  few  and  familiar  as  possible.  Itii 
not  easy,  for  example,  to  see  what  advantage  is  gained  by  using  the 
expressions,  ^^  elements  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,^^  instead 
of  the  terms,  "  words,"  "  phrases,"  and  "  clauses,"  respectively.  It 
would  require  a  rather  crooked  mathematical  computation  to  demon- 
strate that  any  time  is  saved  by  the  substitution,  while  the  labor  of 
understanding  the  significance  of  the  terms  is  doubled.  Considerable 
practice  is  needed  to  give  the  average  pupil  sufficient  familiarity  with 
the  numerical  expressions  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  mentally  trans- 
late them  into  their  definitions,  whenever  he  employs  them. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  this  connection,  to  protest  againsi 
the  somewhat  prevalent  habit  of  selecting  a  set  of  terms,  rigidly  de- 
fining them,  and  then  endeavoring  to  distort  all  possible  constructions, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  explain  them  by  the  scheme  adopted.  The  6ct 
should  be  recognized  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  idiomatic  expres- 
sions, which  do  not  conform  to  the  general  laws  of  the  language. 
Many  of  them  require,  for  their  intelligent  analysis,  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  philology  and  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  recitation 
room,  except  before  the  most  advanced  classes.  In  no  case  may  the 
instructor  emulate  Procrustes  and  forcibly  attempt  to  make  the  idiom 
fit  the  grammatical  bedstead. 

It  has  not  been  attempted,  in  the  foregoing,  to  invent  or  elaborate 
a  complete  system  of  analysis,  but  rather  to  suggest  improvements  in 
the  existing  systems,  which  may  enable  the  exercise  better  to  accom- 
plish its  legitimate  work. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  profitableness  of  studying  the  ancient 
classics  because  of  the  special  facilities  which  highly  inflected  languages 
afford  for  determining  the  relation  and  dependence  of  words.  I  shouli 
be  among  the  last  to  unreasonably  belittle  this  claim.  But  while  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  ending  of  the  adjective  greatly  aids  in  assigning 
it  to  the  proper  substantive,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  open- 
tion  is  of  exceptional  advantage  in  cultivating  the  logical  powers.  Bj 
oarefuUy  noticing  pecularicies  of  contour,  a  person  may  be  very  sue- 
<5essful  in  putting  together  a  dissected  map  and  yet  advance  hot 
slightly,  if  at  all,  in  geographical  knowledge.  In  the  analysis  of  sen- 
tences, endings  are  but  labels,  which  enable  the  pupil  to  deposit  wordi 
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in  their  proper  pigeon-holes,  regardless  of  the  underlying  relations  of 
thought.  Indeed,  the  very  absence  of  inflectional  endings,  by  remoy- 
ing  these  artificial  aids,  increases  the  mental  discipline  of  analysis, 
since  it  makes  the  operation  dependent  upon  meaning  and  not  upon 
form.  The  analysis  of  English  sentences,  if  logically  pursued  and 
unincumbered  by  superfluous  machinery,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated 
as  a  means  of  securing  mental  discipline  and  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  language. 


-♦-•-^ 
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[Paper  reid  before  the  Annnal  Meetiog  of  the  Inetimta  Condaetore,  ftt  La  Croeee,  Jalj  7, 1879* 

by  Prof  O.  S.  Wk«toott  ] 

To  successfully  condense  within  the  brief  space  allotted  for  this 
paper  the  ideas  and  suggestions  that  come  thronging  to  one's  mind 
on  this  fruitful  and  wide-reaching  topic,  exceeds  any  effort  that  the 
writer  of  this  article  can  possibly  make.  He  will,  therefore,  endeavor 
to  present  only  a  few  points  for  consideration,  being  well  assured  that 
in  his  so  doing  the  more  important  ones  are  quite  likely  to  be  jostled 
aside  by  the  less  important,  for  even  with  the  mind's  concepts  there 
seems  to  be  an  innate  total  depravity  which  imparts  a  bold  forward*- 
ness  to  the  inferior,  while  the  modestly  meritorious  can  be  brought 
out  from  their  retirement  only  by  special  effort. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  teachers  appear  to  fail  oftenest  in  what 
should  be  considered  the  pivotal  sciences.  Beading,  spelling  and 
arithmetic  receive  too  little  attention,  notwithstanding  that  too  much 
time  is  apparently  spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  common 
branches  of  an  education.  And  by  attention  is  meant  all  the  striving 
for  or  towards^  that  is  legitimately  implied  by  the  etymon  of  the 
word.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  attention  be  exercised  only  to  the 
point  of  inducing  the  memory  to  reproduce  the  word  for  one  special 
occasion,  but  there  must  be  such  an  at-tentio  as  leaves  upon  the  mind 
an  ineffaceable  impression. 

To  direct  the  pupil  in  forming  such  an  impression,  it  is  essential 
that  the  teacher  himself  have  well-defined  notions  in  the  matter  of 
etymology.  Nowhere  is  it  truer  that  *'  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,''  than  in  the  channels  of  thought  into  which  the  delver  among 
words  is  irresistably  led.  It  is  well,  though  by  no  means  absolutely 
necessary,  that  the  teacher  be  well  grounded  in  the  ancient  languageSir 
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It  is  pitiful  to  hear  an  iastractor  of  youth  mistake  the  **  a  ^'  priTatiTe 
of  the  Greeks  for  the  contracted  "  ad  "  of  the  Romans,  and  after  cob- 
demning  the  supposed  hybrid  as  a  monstrosity,  confess  his  inabilitj 
to  see  how  the  idea  of  negation  grows  out  of  the  idea  of  motion 
towards.  This  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  errors  that  are  constantlj 
occurring.  A  persistent  and  thorough  study  of  the  dictionary  will 
largely  make  amends  for  lack  of  opportunities  in  classical  instmctioB. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  that  the  instructor  be  tcell  grounded. 
His  mind  must  ever  be  attent  to  appreciate  previously  unnoticed 
analos:ies.  He  sees  e.  g.  the  curious  expression  in  his  German  read- 
ing —  stock-finstere  Nacht  —  stock-dark  night.  He  at  once  beg:injs  to 
inquire  why  stock-isixk  night?  It  occurs  that  in  English,  obviously 
from  the  same  root,  we  say  of  a  person  that  he  stands  stock-still;  L  e. 
still  as  a  stock,  a  cane,  a  piece  of  wood.  The  word  by  constant  use 
having  lost  everything  but  its  strengthening  or  emphasising  quali- 
ties, stock-finstere  Nacht  ceases  to  appear  at  all  incongmous. 

A  week  ago  I  was  walking  with  a  gentleman,  a  college  graduate. 
but  now  engaged  in  business.  He  said:  "Why  do  you  call  yonr 
science  of  insects  *  entomology'?"  *' Nothing  more  natural,"  said  I 
"You  surely  have  not  forgotten  the  logos  of  the  Greeks;  and  the 
entoma  zoa  of  Aristotle  are  the  living  creatures  that  are  cut  into. 
The  root  of  entoma  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  English  word  *  ana- 
tomy,' which  is  but  a  cutting  up.  It  is,  by  the  way,  curious  to 
observe  that  the  tropical  use  of  '  ana '  in  anatomy  is  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  changed  significance  of  the  preposition  up,  when  it 
becomes  the  adverbial  appendage  in  cut  up.  Then  the  entoma  of  tbe 
Greeks  is  exactly  paralleled  by  the  insecta  of  the  Latins."  "  Bat 
why,"  continued  he,  "is  the  word  insecta  so  appropriate?  Is  ft 
hecanse  they  cut  into  vegetation?"  "By  no  means,"  was  the  reply; 
*^the  word  is  passive  and  not  active  in  meaning.  It  is  not  that  they 
insect,  but  rather  that  they  are  insected."  And  here  is  a  point  that 
teachers  frequently  overlook:  The  English  word  from  the  root  of 
the  Latin  present  active  participle  is  active  in  significance,  while  that 
from  the  root  of  the  past  passive  participle  is  passive.  We  speak  of 
the  incident  ray  of  light,  taking  our  word  from  the  root  of  the  present 
active  participle  of  incido,  but  from  the  second  root  of  a  nearly- 
related  verb  we  get  our  word  incised. 

Plainly,  then,  it  is  no  more  or  less  than  lack  of  attention  that  per- 
mits classical  students  to  continue  to  spell  separate  with  an  e  in  tiie  . 
second    syllable.    Paro  parare,  etc.,  should   surely  linger    in   th* 
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memory.  If  it  does  not,  whose  is  the  blame?  Doubtless  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  must  divide  the  responsibility.  If  memory  is  but  the 
faculty  which  retains  and  on  occasion  reproduces  past  acts  of  con- 
sciousness, it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  vivid  conceptions  must 
be  antecedent  to  retentive  memories. 

The  observing  faculties  must  then  be  stimulated  and  cultivated. 
The  child  is  curious,  watchful,  inquisitive. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  walking  with  two  children.    I  picked  up  a 
newly  developed  dragon-fly  of  a  common  species,  and  as  I  threw  it 
aside  I  said  to  the  older  boy:   ^^Oh,  it  is  nothing  but  a  Oomph  us." 
The  younger  boy,  a  seven-year-old,  said:   ^^Well,  I  should  think 
he  was  a  gump^  to  let  you  pick  him  up  so  easy."    So  quick  are  child- 
dren  to  detect  resemblances  in  words  that  few  children  of  seven  or 
eight  years  have  not  already  made  in  them  many  a  discovery  for  them- 
selves.   On  the  other  hand,  such  a  stultification  is  accomplished  by 
too  many  of  the  methods  of  the  schools,  that  the  observing  faculties 
are  dimmed,  rather  than  brightened,  and  mauy  an  advanced  pupil, 
perhaps  teacher,  has  been  surprised  by  analogies  which  have  for  years 
been  staring  him  in  the  face,  but  which  he  has  stolidly  refused  to  note. 
What  do  I  mean?    Did  it  not  take  Caesar^s  certior  factus  est  to  bring 
some  of  us  to  a  realizing  sense  that  ascertain  is  only  as-certain?  Did 
it  not  take  the  Teutonic  in  der  That  to  remind  us  that  indeed!  is 
in  deed? 

Our  task,  then,  is  simply  to  regulate  the  inquisitiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  not  to  repress  it. 

My  father,  in  middle  life,  was  a  sailor.  Brought  in  contact  vrith 
men  of  all  nationalities,  it  is  nothing  surprising  that  in  his  old  age 
scraps  of  dialects  of  every  kind  are  continually  cropping  out  in  his 
conversation.  Being  a  man  of  no  schooling,  he  would  naturally 
cliug  to  an  expression  that  pleased  his  fancy,  regardless  of  its  origin. 
One  cannot  help  admiring  the  strength  of  his  nautical  metaphor 
when  he  speaks  of  the  resident  clergyman  as  being  in  his  judgment  a 
^^leetle  slack-twisted,"  or  the  emphasis  of  his  not  uncommon  expres- 
sion that  such  a  person  or  such  a  thing  is  not  worth  a  ^^  soumarque." 
This  latter  I  heard  for  many  a  year  before  it  flashed  upon  me  that 
soumarque  must  be  sou  marque,  or  a  crossed  sou.  The  worn  Mexican 
and  Spanish  silver  coin,  the  sixpences  of  New  York  or  the  ninepences 
of  New  England,  were  common  change  in  my  boyhood,  and  when 
crossed  passed  for  ten  cents.  Plainly,  then,  to  be  worth  but  a  sou- 
marque would  indicate  nearly  the  point  of  worthlessness. 
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In  an  examination  of  teachers  held  last  week,  I  note  errors  whieb 
would  never  have  occurred  had  the  spellers  been  at  all  interested  is 
the  analysis  of  words,  had  they  possessed  the  most  rudimentary  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  so-called  dead  languages.  For  instance,  absti- 
nance  for  abstinence.  The  Latin  scholar  knowing  that  abstineo  is  of 
the  second  conjugation,  knows  that  the  root  of  the  present  activi^ 
participle  must  be  abstinent,  and  therefore  that  the  derivatives  firom 
this  root  have  uniformly  in  this  syllable  e  and  not  a. 

Acquiesce  was  misspelled.  The  termination  of  the  Latin  inceptive 
verbs  reminds  one  at  once  of  the  uniformity  of  English  orthography 
in  such  words  as  acquiesce,  deliquesce,  coalesce,  etc. 

Abstruse  would  not  have  been  spelled  with  a  c  had  it  occnrred  t& 
the  teacher  that  not  abstruo  with  abstrnctum  for  supine,  bat  abstmdo 
with  abstrusum  for  supine,  is  the  root  word. 

Allopathic  would  not  have  been  spelled  with  a  single  {  had  theo/Zt^ 
of  the  Greek  been  in  mind. 

Antipathy  would  not  have  been  spelled  with  an  e  had  the  Greek 
aorist  epathon  been  at  hand.  Or,  Greek  aside,  the  analogical  forms, 
pathos,  passion,  paschal,  sympathy,  pathetic,  etc.,  would  hare  been 
equally  effective,  and  should  be  thus  classified,  especially  bj  the 
nnclassical  scholar. 

Analogous  would  not  have  had  an  a  in  the  penultimate  syllable 
had  the  teacher  availed  himself  of  a  knowledge  of  its  common  origin 
with  physiology,  zo61ogy,  and  a  host  of  words  formed  on  the  base 
logos. 

Bigamy  would  not  have  been  spelled  with  an  o  if  the  writer  had 
noted  its  kinship  with  cryptogam,  gamopetalous,  etc. 

These  misspelled  words  strike  my  eye  in  glancing  over  the  first  two 
papers  at  the  top  of  the  pile  as  they  are  handed  to  me.  They  are  not 
selected  for  the  present  purpose,  and  are  no  better  than  misspelled 
words  from  any  other  list  that  can  be  devised.  The  teachers  who 
wrote  these  papers  (and,  by  the  way,  I  have  not  exhausted  the  supply 
of  errors)  reported  an  experience  in  teaching,  the  one  of  eleven,  the 
other  of  ten  years.  Surely,  when  these  persons  attended  school  there 
must  have  been  some  glaring  defect  in  the  mode  of  teaching  spelling. 

How  shall  we  teach  word  analysis?  I  answer,  interest  the  teach- 
ers. They  always  teach  well  the  topics  that  interest  them  most. 
Teachers  who  follow  plans  devised  by  others,  rarely  or  never  go 
beyond  a  very  limited  sphere  of  usefulness  in  our  vocation.  Make 
them  enthusiastic,  however,  and  that  necessary  industry  which,  alas! 
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80  many  lack,  will  follow,  and  their  enthusiasm  will  have  its  effect 
upon  their  pupils.  If  they  say  minerology,  their  pupils  will  never 
suppose  the  word  a  derivation  from  mineral.  If  text  books  issued 
from  our  first  class  houses  continue  to  print  myriopoda,  people  will 
say  so,  and  never  discover  the  analogy  with  myriad. 

Pronunciation  is  more  often  a  guide  than  a  hindrance  in  acquiring 
orthography  and  appreciating  etymology.  Careless  habits  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  beget  carelessness  with  the  pupils  and  with  the 
community.  It  has  become  so  much  the  habit  to  abuse  our  glorious 
English,  the  most  copious  and  elegant  language  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  that  few  dare  oppose  the  modern  cry  for  phonetic  spelling.  If 
our  numerous  self-styled  reformers  would  put  out  in  perfecting  them- 
selves in  our  English  orthography  as  it  is,  but  a  tithe  of  the  effort 
they  expend  in  finding  fault  and  in  devising  plans  for  pseudo  improve- 
ment, we  might  soon  outlive  this  unhealthy  sentiment  which  tells  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  mastering  English,  and  dreams  of 
the  Utopia,  never  to  be  found,  wherein  language,  like  all  other 
sciences,  can  be  reached  by  that  royal  road  which  exists  only  in  the 
imagination. 

Who  ever  tried  to  learn  to  spell  Latin  words  by  the  usual  process 
of  learning  English  spelling?  And  yet,  what  classical  scholar  could 
not  write  with  entire  accuracy  the  opening  line  from  Virgil's  Aeneid, 
at  least  from  dictation  if  not  from  memory?  No  one  would  hesitate, 
for  he  once  made  himself  master  of  the  forms  of  those  words.  There 
is  in  his  mind  a  definite  picture,  every  line  of  which  he  can  easily 
reproduce.  Our  heedlessness  is  our  bane.  While  it  should  be  a  burn- 
ing disgrace  for  one  to  be  found  misspelling  an  English  word,  it  should 
be  considered  no  unusual  qualification,  but  rather  a  matter  of  course, 
for  one  to  spell  with  entire  accuracy.  And  in  a  language  so  multi- 
form as  ours,  and  so  various  in  origin,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
teachers,  at  least,  to  make  a  daily  study  of  words.  The  opportunities 
are  innumerable.  Not  a  sentence  crosses  the  teacher's  lips,  not  a 
question  comes  from  the  pupil's  mouth,  not  a  sentence  can  be  found 
in  the  school  text  book,  of  whatever  kind,  but  that  will  repay  toil  and 
research,  even  as  to  the  man  digging  after  hid  treasure. 


With  energy,  any  one  can  make  success  of  life.  Capacity  and 
industry  always  find  appreciation  and  help,  and  are  apt  to  make 
themselves  all  the  more  useful  for  their  scarcity.  All  young  persons, 
especially,  can  be,  and  should  resolve  to  be  self-made. 
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SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

[Paper  raad  before  the  Anaaal  Meeting  of  the  Ixutitate  CondQCtors,  at  ht  CxoMe,  Jolj  8,18ni 

by  Prof.  I.  N.  Stbwabt.] 

In  writing  this  paper,  I  confine  myself  strictly  to  oar  work  as  insti- 
tute  conductors,  and  only  attempt  to  present  an  outline  of  what  I  should 
present  in  my  work. 

It  is  certain  no  business  can  succeed  without  care  and  forethoaght 
Every  detail  must  be  observed  and  its  bearings  measured  with  refer- 
ence to  the  result  sought.  Anything  which  will  tend  to  such  care 
and  attention  is  good  in  its  working.  Nothing  causes  more  caiefiil 
scrutiny  than  the  necessity  of  forming  and  rendering  a  judgment  In 
this  view,  it  would  seem  every  teacher  would  desire  to  keep  the  stoij 
of  his  work,  even  though  no  eye  but  his  own  ever  see  it.  His  fini 
estimate  cf  his  pupils  and  of  their  methods  and  capacity,  will  grada- 
ally  undergo  a  change;  and,  unless  he  has  some  bench  mark,  his 
opinion  passes  from  one  stage  to  another  without  attracting  his 
notice.  His  plans  and  methods  change  in  a  like  gradual  manner.  At 
last  he  is  far  from  his  starting  point,  with  no  back  sight  and  voy 
little  foresight.  We  grow  up  with  our  friends  and  never  perceiie 
the  change  in  them,  except  on  return  after  long  absence.  But  if  we 
have  pictures  of  them,  taken  at  intervals,  we  can  trace  the  changee, 
year  by  year,  and  reconcile  the  present  with  the  past. 

If  the  teacher  desires  to  make  his  records  correctly,  he  must  first  see 
things  correctly;  then  select  the  main  points,  and  on  these  base  fl& 
expressed  judgment.  What  more  reasonably  follows  than  a  plan  for 
future  work?  All  this  is  done,  too,  with  the  consciousness  thatfchese 
acts  are  open  to  future  inspection.  For  these  reasons  his  work  will 
be  more  thoughtfully  done  than  ever  before. 

But  similar  motives  act  on  the  pupil.  He,  also,  goes  on  recoii 
He,  too,  has  something  at  stake.  He  is  taught  in  practice  that  eveiy 
act  has  its  life  and  force;  that  it  takes  much  effort  to  cure  past  follj* 
He  goes  down  on  a  record  open  to  all. 

Teachers  still  go  on,  wasting  time  and  strength  at  the  beginning  of 
each  new  school,  frittering  it  away  in  blind  attempts  to  organize  the 
school.  Does  not  the  bad  faith  of  some  pupils,  and  the  ill-adrised 
ambition  of  others,  conspire  with  the  helplessness  of  the  teacher  to 
put  pupils  in  classes  where  they  do  not  belong,  and  classes  to  ^nde^ 
take  work  for  which  they  are  not  fitted?    Time  and  experience  are 
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needed  by  the  best  teachers  to  remedy  these  evils  promptly.  Kow 
often  we  have  found  important  promotions  made  at  the  beg^inning  of 
the  term,  under  a  new  teacher,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  a  new  book 
and  some  cheek! 

Our  teachers  are  asked  to  adopt  a  new  course  of  study.  A  course  is 
submitted  to  them,  and  we  are  to  urge  it  at  our  institutes.  We  con- 
^pratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  soon  to  economize  and  regulate  the 
teaching  force  of  the  state.  Tet,  without  a  system  of  records,  we 
shall  have  a  course  of  study  covering  about  eight  years^  work,  with 
the  possibility  of  twenty-four  distinct  breaks,  and  a  probability  of  at 
least  half  that  number.  What  evidence  has  the  new  teacher,  the 
parent  or  the  board,  that  the  successive  steps  in  the  course  have  been 
duly  taken  and  properly  watched?  Gentlemen,  a  course  of  study  in 
our  common  schools,  with  no  records,  is  a  chain  made  of  separate 
links,  perhaps  very  good  ones,  but  with  no  working  power,  no  con- 
tinuity. We  should  never  try  to  do  a  thing  without  using  the  means 
needful  to  the  end  sought.  That  a  course  of  study  is  adopted,  implies 
that  the  studies  are  to  go  on  without  regard  to  change  of  teachers, 
and  in  regular  known  succession. 

We  agree,  then,  that  records  must  be  kept.  What,  and  how?  I 
believe  that  uniformity  is  neither  attainable  nor  desirable.  Let  us  fix 
the  fact  that  some  records  are  to  be  kept;  let  us  insist  on  this,  and 
the  sense  and  experience  of  teachers  will  secure  working  results.  The 
records  must  not  be  so  elaborate  as  to  require  a  clerk  to  keep  them 
and  an  expert  to  explain  them.  It  is  better  we  should  start  below  the 
mark  —  too  simply  —  than  to  plant  a  crop  of  red  tape  larger  than  we 
wish  to  harvest.  We  must  start  with  those  so  simple,  necessary  and 
convenient,  that  they  will  fall  into  place  without  argument.  We 
cannot  aiibrd,  at  this  juncture,  to  waste  argument  on  the  method  and 
details,  when  the  question  of  tbeir  introduction  is  itself  yet  unsettled. 

To  bring  about  this  desirable  result,  we  must,  as  conductors,  Arst 
represent  the  fact  to  the  teachers;  present  the  gain  in  their  own  case, 
both  as  to  daily  work  and  plans  for  the  future;  we  must  present  the 
gain  to  the  school  in  time  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  work.  All  other 
motives  must  be  presented  according  to  the  need  ot  the  class  before 
us.  We  must  ask  help  of  the  county  superintendents,  of  state 
authority,  of  school  boards,  and  of  the  people.  We  must  propose 
actual  plans  of  such  records  to  the  teachers,  and  explain  them.  We 
must  make  every  teacher  feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to  make  some  record 
and  leave  it  to  his  successor,  even  though  none  be  left  to  him.  While 
2_Vol.IX.— No,  11 
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holding  up  the  virtue  and  duty  of  such  a  conrse,  we  can  allude  to  the 
opposite  course  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  secure  attention,  to  any  who 
wilfully  or  negligently  fail  to  leave  the  proper  record. 

Let  us  ask,  as  the  simplest  records: 

a,  A  list  of  pupils  in  each  class,  arranged  in  order  of  standing. 

h.  A  copy  of  programmes. 

e,  A  statement  of  the  ground  each  class  has  gone  over  in  the  term. 

d.  And  a  plan  for  next  term^s  work. 

e.  Suggestions  pertinent  to  the  work. 
Let  us  ask  as  a  fuller  record: 

a.  Lists  of  pupils  in  classes. 

i.  Records  of  examinations  and  class  standing. 

c.  Standing  of  each  in  attendance,  punctuality,  and  deport  ment. 

d.  Programmes  of  daily  work. 

e.  Plans  of  future  work,  based  not  only  on  the  past  work,  but  on 
the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  district. 

/.  Full  suggestions  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  next  teacher. 

One  thing  remains.  We  must  show  that  all  this  presupposes  that 
the  incoming  teacher  will  make  judicious  use  of  the  facilities  pat  is 
his  hands;  to  do  otherwise  would  be  unprofessional.  But.  the  dntf 
to  make  these  records  remains  the  same,  whether  used  or  not. 


SELECTED. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  XIL 

N  OEGAliriZATIOK  OF  UNIVERSITY  CLASSES. 


On  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1850,  the  first  university  class 
organized;  but  this  step  was  only  constructively  taken;  freshmaa 
studies  had  been  assigned  to  two  students  of  the  preparatory  school  — 
Levi  M.  Booth  and  Charles  T.  Wakeley,  These  studies  were  paisoed 
by  them  during  the  first  university  year  ending  July  10,  1861;  but 
there  was  no  setting  apart  of  a  distinct  freshman  class  until  the  oomr 
mencement  of  the  next  university  year,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Sepr 
tember,  1851,  when  a  sophomore  class  was  also  formed  with  Levi  M. 
Booth,  John  H.  Lathrop,  Jr.,  and  Charles  T.  Wakeley  as  membera. 
The  faculty  for  the  first  university  year  consisted  of  John  H.  La£b- 
lop,  LL.  D.,  chancellor  and  professor  of  ethics,  civil  polity,  and  polifc- 
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ical  eccnomy;  John  W.  Sterling,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics^ 
natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy;  and  0.  M.  Conover,  A.  M. 
tutor  —  the  last  mentioned  having  been  employed  only  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  second  term.  For  the  second  university  year,  terminating 
July  28, 1852,  the  faculty  was  unchanged.  It  was  the  same  for  the 
third  university  year  commencing  September  14,  1852,  and  ending 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1853,  with  the  addition  of  0.  M. 
Conover  as  piofessor  of  ancient  languages  and  literature,  while  the 
place  of  the  latter  as  tutor  was  filled  by  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  A.  B. 
This  year  began  with  the  organization  of  a  junior  class  (in  addition 
to  the  two  classes  previously  formed),  with  three  members  —  Levi  M. 
Booth,  Charles  T.  Wakeley,  and  John  H.  Lathrop,  Jr.,  the  last  men- 
tioned leaving  before  the  close  of  the  last  term. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SITE  AKD  BUILDINGS. 

The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  having  confirmed  the  action  of  the 
regents  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  university  early  in  February, 
1849,  the  board  soon  thereafter  proceeded  not  only  to  perfect  their 
title  to  the  Yanderpool  tract  but  to  make  some  additional  purchases. 
Since  that  time,  portions  have  been  sold  off  while  other  parcels  have 
been  bought,  until  now  the  grounds  immediately  connected  with  the 
institution  constitute  nearly  a  square  plat,  having  streets  and  an 
avenue  of  the  city  bounding  it  on  the  east  and  south,  and  on  a  part 
of  the  west  side;  while  the  entire  north  shore  is  washed  by  Lake 
Mendota,  the  largest  of  the  lakes  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  Madison  and  its  vicinity.* 

In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  regents  to  the  legislature,  made 
on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  1850,  they  asked  of  that  body  authority 
to  borrow  from  the  principal  of  the  school  fund,  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  the  erection  of 
needful  structures  for  the  university.  The  policy  of  the  proposed  loan 
was  placed  in  a  strong  light  by  the  governor  of  the  state — Nelson 
Dewey — in  his  annual  message  in  January  of  that  year.  The  result 
was  the  passage  of  an  act  approved  February  9,  following,  authori- 
zing the  commissioners  of  school  and  university  lands  to  loan  to  the 

*Theae  greonds  inclnde  the  site  of  all  the  bnlldioge  eieept  the  president*!  honae  and  the  ob- 
eervator} ;  bnt  the  UaiTeralty  farm,  of  which  aentlon  will  hereaiter  be  made,  and  upon  wh!ch 
the  two  atractorsa  last  men'ioned  are  erected,  lies  to  the  westward.  To  be  more  specific,  the  Uni- 
TerfUj  gronndd  nay  be  described  as  boandadon  the  north  by  Lake  Mendota,  on  the  east  by 
Park  street,  on  tho  aoath  by  University  avenae,  and  on  the  waat  by  Mary  street  and  an  imagin- 
ary liae  continuing  that  street  north,  to  the  lake  aforesaid. 
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institutioa  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  sum  asked  for  by  the  r^ients, 
to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  university  buildings,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  liabilities  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  institi^ 
tion,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  might  be  necessary  to  the  ad- 
Yancemeht  of  the  interests  of  the  university. 

The  recommendation  of  the  regents  for  a  temporary  stractare  esti- 
mated to  cost  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be    used  ulti- 
mately by  the  department  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  elementaiy 
instruction,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  legislature,  was  nofc 
carried  into  effect  by  the  board.    In  lieu  thereof  at  a  meeting  of  tint 
regents  on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1850,  a  general  plan  and  esti- 
mates for  university  buildings  and  other  improvements  of  the  site,  to 
cost  nearly  seventy  thousand  dollars,  were  adopted,  subject  to  the  ^ 
proval  of  the  legislature.    The  plan  for  the  buildings  included  a  mail 
edifice  frontiug  the  capitol  in  the  city,  to  contain  rooms   for    recita- 
tions, lectures,  and  for  other  purposes,  also  two  dwelling  houses  for 
ofiBcers  of  the  institution,  and  four  dormitory  buildings.     The  legisla- 
ture having  by  the  act  approved  February  9,  1850,  virtually  ratified 
the  action  of  the  regents  as  to  the  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the 
university,  and  furnished  means  sufficient  for  present  use,  the  board 
proceeded  to  contract  for  one  —  that  now  known  as  the  north  dormi- 
tory, which  was  so  nearly  finished  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  uni- 
versity year — September  17,  1851  —  that  it  was  opened  for  occu- 
pation by  the  students.    This  day  is  still  remembered  as   the  time 
when  the  school  "  moved  on  the  hill."    The  building,  however,  was 
not  actually  completed  and  accepted  by  the  regents  until  the  elevenik 
of  October  thereafter.    The  entire  cost  of  the  structure  was  about 
nineteen  thousand  dollars.    In  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the 
building  does  not  present  many  attractive  features. 

LIBRARY. 

The  subject  of  founding  a  library  for  the  university  early  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  regents;  but,  from  lack  of  means,  no  direct  action 
was  taken  until  1850,  when  a  proposition  was  made  to  connect,  tem- 
porarily, any  collection  of  books  that  might  be  made,  with  that  of  the 
cabinet;  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  twenty-fiflh  of 
July,  of  that  year,  the  appointment  of  librarian  was  tendered  to  H. 
A.  Tenney,  who  had  through  the  year  previous  continued  to  act  in 
the  capacity  of  curator  of  the  cabinet.  By  the  commencement  of  tiie 
year  1851,  nearly  eight  hundred  volumes  had  been  obtained  —  tiie 
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beginning  of  the  present  valuable  library  of  the  institution.  The 
name  of  United  States  senator,  Henr>'  Dodge,  must  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  as  among  the  first  who  made  a  generous  donation  of 
books. 

FLANS  AKD    PROGRESS. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  board  was  made  to  the  governor 
for  the  year  ending  December  81,  1851.  In  this  communication  the 
ie&:ents  say  that,  '^  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  their  administration  and  supervision  during  the  year  1851, 
the  board  have  seen  no  reason  to  vary  their  views,  as  expressed  in 
their  previous  reports  to  the  legislature,  relative  to  the  plan  of  build- 
ing, or  the  general  organization  of  the  institution.  The  collegiate 
department  [that  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts],  with  its  build- 
ings, its  faculty,  its  library,  apparatus,  and  collections  in  natural 
science,  and  all  the  subordinate  arrangements  essential  to  a  liberal 
under  graduate  course  of  study,  constitute  the  central  idea  of  the 
university,  and  the  leading  object  of  the  trust." 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1S51,  the  finances  of  the  university 
present  some  features  of  historical  interest.  University  lands  had 
been  sold  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the 
interest  of  which  was  set  apart  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  loan  of 
the  same  amount  made  from  the  school  fund.  The  property  of  the 
institution  consisted  of  the  site  then  containing  fifty  acres,  the  north 
dormitory,  the  foundation  of  the  south  dormitory  which  had  already 
been  laid,  and  the  unsold  university  lands.  Debts  due  the  board,  and 
its  property  in  city  lots,  were  reckoned  suflScient  to  extinguish  all  the 
private  indebtedness  of  the  institution.  The  whole  revenue  availa- 
ble to  meet  current  expenses  was,  therefore,  at  that  date,  derived 
from  tuition  fees  and  room  rents.  The  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance was  forty-four. 

Much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  faculty  was  occupied  in 
fitting  the  students  for  admission  into  the  university  classes.  "  This 
provision  for  preparatory  instruction  in  the  university,  said  the  chan- 
cellor, "  must  be  continued  until  the  academic  or  union  schools,  one 
in  each  township,  embraced  in  the  plan  of  public  instruction  for  the 
state,  shall  be  put  into  successful  operation."  "  The  sophomore  and 
freshman  classes  already  formed,"  continues  the  chancellor,  "  several 
classes  of  preparatory  students,  together  with  those  who  are  now 
pursuing  select  portions  of  the  course,  furnish  full  occupation  for  the 
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faculty,  now  [close  of  1851]  consisting  of  the  cliancellor,  the  professor 
of  mathematics,  and  a  tutor." — From  History  of  the  Universit^^  bt 

C.  W.  BUTTERFIELD. 


THE  OBJECTS  AND  RESULTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

*^  The  object  of  education  is  to  prepare  children  for  the  work  tbej 
have  to  accomplish,"  says  an  eminent  authority.  But  what  kinid 
education  will  prepare  children  for  the  work  they  have  to  accomplish? 
What  constitutes  success?  Setting  aside  special  and  often  questioflr 
able  aims,  we  may  say  that  the  work  of  education  in  Europe,  as  in 
this  country,  seems  to  be  conducted  with  one  of  two  ends  in  Tiew: 
first,  to  train  the  mind  and  draw  out  the  faculties  to  their  full  derd- 
opment;  or,  second,  to  furnish  the  learner  with  special  knowledge  and 
skill  in  some  one  department.  What  shall  we  say  of  these  objeeis? 
Is  one  right  and  the  other  wrong?  Granting  that  *^the  endowmenti 
that  belong  to  all  are  more  important  than  the  peculiarities  of  anjf 
granting  that  ^^  man  is  the  trunk,"  and  the  occupations  and  profes- 
sions are  but  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  which  it  yields;^*  and  grant- 
ing, too,  as  we  must,  that  the  advocates  of  ^^ practical  education"  kavc 
often  rendered  their  cause  absurd,  is  it  not  true  that  the  question  of 
the  utility  of  certain  branches  of  study  is  often  too  much  ignored? 
Might  not  instruction  in  certain  branches  of  industry  be  adYantag^ 
ously  added  to  the  course  pursued  in  the  public  schools,  or  substitutei 
to  some  extent,  for  certain  branches  which  now  receive  disproportion- 
ate attention?  In  mo»t  public  school  systems  children  are  reqnind 
to  study  arithmetic  seven  or  eight  years,  and  then  the  results  are  so 
meager  and  unsatisfactory  that  many  demand  that  more  attention  be 
given  to  this  important  study.  No  one  will  claim  that  our  pupib 
learn  too  much  arithmetic,  but  is  it  necessary  to  devote  so  much  tioe 
to  it?  The  objection  that  time  is  wasted  has  been  strenuously  arpd 
against  the  study  of  the  classics  in  college;  and  yet  more  time  is  speDi 
by  every  pupil  who  completes  the  course  of  study  in  one  of  our  graded 
schools  upon  arithmetic  alone  than  is  given  to  Latin  or  Greek  in  anj 
college  course,  including  the  preparatory  course.  Now  compare  the 
results.  Instead  of  a  considerable  degree  of  culture,  which  is  usaJly 
attained  by  those  who  have  completed  a  classical  course  of  study,  the* 
long  years  spent  on  arithmetic  have  too  often  yielded  little,  if  any,  in- 
tellectual improvement.  Who  is  to  be  blamed?  Not  the  child, fe 
he  has  simply  acted  out  the  promptings  of  his  nature,  and  has  been 
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finder  the  guidance  of  others.  Not  the  teacher,  for  he  has  feithfully 
«triYen^  according  to  his  ability,  to  teach  the  child,  never  daunted  nor 
<li8couraged  by  the  pupiFs  seeming  dullness  and  indifference.  No,  the 
;8imple  fact  is  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  teach  the  child  a  study 
which  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  learn.  Hence  the  meager  result. 
Arithmetic  calls  into  exercise  a  range  of  faculties  which  are  not  much 
•developed  in  childhood.  Between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  the  per« 
•ceptive  faculties,  the  memory,  and  the  imagination  act  spontaneously 
and  with  remarkable  vigor  and  certainty;  the  reasoning  powers,  on 
ihe  other  hand,  act  slowly  and  feebly,  and  only  under  an  effort  of  the 
will  which  the  child  possesses  little  power  to  put  forth.  Many  a 
bright,  promLsing  boy  or  girl  will  read  a  story-book  for  three  hours 
with  ease  and  delight,  to  whom  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  give 
fixed  attention  to  the  more  intricate  work  of  arithmetic  for  thirty 
minutes.  Now,  we  repeat,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  disparage  arith- 
metic, nor  to  propose  that  pupils  in  our  public  schools  should  be 
taught  less  of  it;  but  is  it  necessary  or  right  to  give  so  much  time  to 
it?  Why  should  we  insist  upon  trying  to  teach  the  pupil  that  which 
he  is  not  qualified  to  learn?  Might  we  not  draw  a  useful  lesson 
from  European  school  systems  in  this  matter?  Why  not  devote  some 
of  the  weary  hours  which  children  now  spend  upon  their  arithmetic 
to  teaching  them  designing,  needle-work,  or  something  else  which  will 
be  useful  to  them  in  their  daily  life?  Some  of  the  school  exhibits  of 
needle- work  at  the  Exposition  were  very  extensive,  and  all  of  them 
"(from  nearly  every  nation  represented,  except  the  United  States) 
highly  creditable.  The  little  girl  who  leaves  school  with  a  dexterous 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  needle  has  no  small  advantage  over  one  who 
has  received  no  such  instruction. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  further  upon 
this  subject,  except  to  say  that  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
pupils  in  our  public  schools  are  surely  destined  to  gain  a  livelihood 
by  some  manual  employment  should  not  be  so  utterly  ignored  as  it 
has  been  in  our  elementary  education.  Of  industrial  drawing  further 
mention  will  be  made  in  another  part  of  this  report.  But  aside  from 
the  question  of  industrial  and  technical  training,  it  should  be  observed 
that  many  subjects  relating  to  elementary  science  and  natural  history 
•can  readily  be  so  simplified  as  to  be  most  interesting  and  attractive  as 
well  as  useful  to  the  child.  The  same  is  true  of  history,  and  emphat- 
ically true  of  the  modem  languages.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  a  child  of  ten  can  learn  French  or  German  with  one-half  the 
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study  that  will  be  necessary  ten  years  later  in  his  life.  Perhaps  tbese 
languages  cannot  be  taught  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  as  now 
organized,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  teaching  tbe  elements  and  prac- 
tical applications  of  many  of  the  sciences  to  very  yoan^  children,  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  studies  of  this  kind  might  be  adyantage- 
ously  substituted  for  much  that  is  called  ^^  practical "  arithmetic,  for 
it  is  probable  that  all  of  the  subject  of  arithmetic  that  is  ordinarilj 
taught  in  school  could  readily  be  learned  by  an  average  scholar  in  one 
year,  if  taken  at  the  most  favorable  age.  Instead,  then,  of  sneering 
at  children's  text-books  on  familiar  science,  as  is  too  often  done,  wb 
ought  to  encourage  the  production  of  such  books,  and  endeavor  to  in- 
troduce them  in  the  early  years  of  the  pupiFs  school  life.  Nor  should 
it^be  overlooked  that  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  child,  which  will  so 
greatly  aid  his  teacher,  is  powerfully  evoked  by  the  elenDientary  feds 
of  natural  science. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  question,  what  is  the  object  of  education? 
we  answer,  that,  so  far  as  light  was  thrown  upon  it  by  comparison  of 
the  educational  exhibits  at  Paris,  the  grand  and  paramount  aim  shoaU 
be  to  awaken  and  quicken  the  intellectual  powers,  not  to  teach  tlie 
^' bread  and  butter  sciences;"  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  utility  is 
too  often  ignored  in  this  country,  and  the  laws  of  psychology  and 
mental  development  entirely  overlooked.  Not  only  the  pecuni^iy 
yalue  of  education,  but  also  the  culture  it  affords  are  greatly  enhanced 
by  duly  considering  the  pupil's  stage  of  mental  development. — JReport 
to  the  Legislature  of  N.  Y,  on  the  Edttcational  Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Ex' 
position,  by  John  E.  Bradley. 


-•  •  ♦ 


ENTHUSIASM  IN  THE  CLASS. 

The  teacher  stood  by  the  blackboard,  with  chalk  in  his  hand.  After 
casting  his  eye  over  the  class  to  see  that  all  was  ready,  he  struck  ai 
the  middle  of  the  board;  with  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  my  eye  coald 
hardly  follow,  he  made  a  series  of  those  short  diverging  lines,  or  shad* 
ings,  employed  by  map  engravers  to  represent  a  chain  of  mountains. 
He  had  scarcely  turned  an  angle  or  shot  off  a  spur,  when  the  scholars 
began  to  cry  out:  "  Carpathian  Mountains,  Hungary;"  "  Black  Forest 
Mountains,  Wurtemberg;"  "Giants'  Mountains,"  "Riesen  Grebirge,* 
"  Silicia;"  "  Metalic  Mountains,"  "Erz  Gebirge;"  •*  Pine  Mountains," 
*'Fichtel  Gebirge;"  "Central  Mountains,"  "Mitel  Gebirge,"  "Bohe- 
mia,"  etc.    In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  that  grand  elefi- 
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tion,  n^hich  separates  the  waters  that  flow  northwest  into  the  German 
ocean  from  those  that  flow  north  into  the  Baltic,  and  southeast  into 
the  Black  Sea,  was  presented  to  view,  executed  almost  as  beautifully 
as  an  engraving.    A  dozen  crinkling  strokes,  made  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  represented  the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivers  which  flow 
in  different  directions  from  that  mountainous  range;  while  the  chil- 
dren, almost  as  eager  and  excited  as  though  they  had  actually  seen 
the  torrents  dashing  down  the  mountain  sides,  cried  out:  '^Danube,^^ 
"  Elbe,''  "  Vistula,"  "  Oder,"  etc.    The  next  moment  I  heard  a  succes- 
sion of  small  strokes  or  taps,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  indistinguisha- 
ble; and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  discern  a  large  number  of  dots 
made  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers,  when  the  shouts  of  ''Lutz," 
"  Vienna,"  "  Prague,"  "  Dresden,"  "  Berlin,"  etc.,  struck  my  ear.    At 
this  point  in  the  exercise,  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  on  the 
blackboard  was  nearly  a  circle,  of  which  the  starting  point  was  the 
center;  but  now  a  few  additional  strokes  round  the  circumference  of 
the  incipient  continent  extended  the  mountain  ranges  outward  to- 
wards the  plains,  the  children  calling  out  the  names  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  respectively  lay.    With  a  few  more  flourishes,  the  riv- 
ers flowed  onward  towards  their  respective  terminations,  and,  by  an- 
other succession  of  dots,  new  cities  sprang  up  along  their  banks.    By 
this  time  the  children  had  become  as  much  excited  as  though  they 
had  been  present  at  a  world-making.    They  rose  in  their  seats,  they 
flung  out  both  hands,  their  eyes  kindled,  and  their  voices  became  vo- 
ciferous, as  they  cried  out  the  names  of  the  different  places  which,  un- 
der the  magic  of  the  teacher's  crayon,  rose  to  view.    Within  ten  min- 
utes from  the  commehcement  of  the  lesson,  there  stood  upon  the 
blackboard  a  beautiful  map  of  Germany,  with  its  mountains,  princi- 
pal rivers  and  cities,  the  coast  of  the  German  ocean,  of  the  Baltic  and 
Black  seas,  and  all  so  accurately  proportioned  that  I  think  only  slight 
errors  would  have  been  found  had  it  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a 
scale  of  miles.  —  Horace  Manh. 


-•-•-•- 


Kkow  the  Meaking  of  Words. —  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  success  of  the  student  in  any  department  of  intellectual  labor 
must,  of  necessity,  depend  largely  upon  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of 
his  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  language  employed,  to 
express  the  truths  and  principles  underlying  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, by  the  thorough  mastery  of  which  mental  growth  and 
strength  are  promoted  and  erudition  secured.    Important,  then,  is  it, 
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that  from  the  outset  of  his  educational  career  the  student  shoaU 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  the  complete  mastery  of  the  language 
used.  By  tbis  I  mean  that  the  student  should  not  only  be  able  to 
spell  accurately  and  write  correctly,  but  also  to  understand  ^reryt»)n/ 
that  occurs  in  the  text-book,  or  is  in  any  way  employed  to  illustrate 
or  explain  the  subject  under  consideration;  and  that,  too,  from  the 
primer  to  logic,  from  the  First  Arithmetic  to  Calculus. 

I  am  convinced,  after  much  obserration,  tbat  the  great  defect  in 
primary  instruction  especially,  in  the  most  of  our  schools,  is  the  per 
mitting  children,  term  after  term,  to  read  page  after  paj^e,  to  pas 
from  branch  to  branch  of  study,  with  little  or  no  understanding  of 
many  of  the  words  employed;  and  the  misfortune  is  the  greater  thst 
the  words  least  understood  are  usually  those  whose  meaning  furnishes 
a  key  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject. —  Pacific  School  Journal. 


•  •  • 


REFORMED  ARITHMETIC. 

To  restore  arithmetic  to  its  former  simplicity,  and  to  render  its 
study  easy  and  agreeable  — =- 

(1.)  Omit  from  our  books  on  this  subject,  or  remand  them  to  m 
appendix,  most  or  all  of  the  following  titles,  which  are  little  used  in 
the  actual  business  of  life:  —  The  English  mode  of  numeration;  moat 
contracted  methods;  greatest  common  divisor;   true  remainder;  dif- 
ferent scales  of  notation;  proof  by  casting  out  the  nines  and  ibe 
elevens;  continued  fractions;  periodical  or  circulating  decimals;  com* 
pound  and    conjoined   proportion;    compound    interest;    annuities; 
modes  of  computing  interest  in  other  states  and  nations;  life  and 
marine  insurance;  general  average;  stock  jobbing;  arbitration  of  ei" 
change;    alligation;    permutations    and   combination;    duodecimab; 
methods  of  analysis  by  position,   and  all  those  parts  which  treat 
merely  of  curious  properties  of  numbers.    But  care  should  be  taken 
to  "  retain  and  increase  those  parts  which  furnish  commercial  expedi- 
ents, or  are  essential  to  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  life."    Says  Prof.  DeGraff:    "  As  the  majority  of  pupils  leaw 
school  at  the  average  age  of  twelve  years,  they  should  be  drilled  on 
the  subjects  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  use  through  life.    They 
should  be  taught  to  solve  problems  they  will  meet  in  real  life." 

(2.)  ^^  Apply  the  formulas  of  mental  arithmetic  to  the  solution  of 
questions  in  written    arithmetic." — Felter's    Arithmetic,    **Thtf» 
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should  be  no  difference  between  the  analysis  of  a  problem  in  mental 
and  written  arithmetic." —  DeGraff. 

(S.)  All  mere  rote  teaching  and  learning  should  at  once  be  aban* 
doned.  Long  ago  said  Montaigne:  "To  know  by  rote  is  no 
knowledge/' 

(4.)  Mere  rule  teaching  should  also  be  abandoned.  Said  Locke,  two 
hundred  years  ago:  "  Nobody  has  made  anything  by  hearing  of  rules, 
or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory.  Practice  must  settle  the  habit  of 
doing,  without  reflecting  on  the  rule."  Said  Diesterweg,  the  great 
German  educator:  "  In  arithmetic,  prescribed  rules  and  formulas  are 
to  be  entirely  annihilated.  No  operation  not  understood  in  ii^s  reason 
should  be  performed  or  learned."  Warren  Colburn  taught  how  many 
problems  may  be  solved  without  having  "  learnt  the  rules."  Said 
Horace  Mann,  who  visited  the  German  schools  some  years  ago:  "It 
struck  me  that  the  main  difference  between  their  mode  of  teaching 
arithmetic  and  ours  consists  in  their  beginning  earlier,  continuing 
practice  in  the  elements  much  longer,  and  in  requiring  a  more 
thorough  analysis  of  all  questions.  There  were  no  abstract  rules  or 
imintelligible  forms  of  words  given  out  to  be  committed  to  memory." 
—  School  Bulletin. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  English  language  derives  its  name  from  the  Angles  (and  the 
Saxons  —  Anglo  Saxons),  who  took  possession  of  the  British  Isles 
early  in  the  sixth  century  —  a  people  who  have  largely  moulded  the 
destiny  and  the  character  of  the  English  people,  and  who,  in  fact, 
have  largely  influenced  the  languages  and  destinies  of  other  nations. 

This  language  has  been  characterized  by  simplicity,  directness  and 
agreeable  energy  of  expression.  It  has  been  modified  and  enriched  by 
the  euphony  and  classical  culture  of  the  Norman-French,  who  joined  the 
Anglo-Saxons  five  hundred  years  later;  and  thus  has  become  a  supe- 
rior composite  language.  And  since  the  art  of  printing  has  been 
brought  so  extensively  into  use,  it  has  been  cultivated  and  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  expressive  words  from  other  languages,  and  so 
reduced  to  systematic  uniformity  that  it  is  now  the  language  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  influence  is  more  potent  and  whose  language  is  a  more 
extensive  medium  than  that  of  any  other  people  on  the  globe.  The 
language  is  clear,  pointed,  expressive,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
melodious,  and  conveys  to  the  mind  more  information  than  any  other 
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language  in  the  same  space  —  partlj'  because  it  is  a  langaag«  of  fcruih. 
Its  letters,  derived  as  they  are  from  the  old  Latin  tongue,  are  more 
plain  and  simple  than  the  differing  letters  of  other  languages.  And 
its  utterances  are  more  transparent  and  significant  than  those  of 
other  languages.  In  this  respect  compare  the  two  hundred  langaages 
in  which  the  American  Bible  Society  has  printed  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
either  wholly  or  in  portions. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  becoming  the  medium  of  diplomacy  and  of 
intercourse  between  the  different  countries  all  over  the  earth.  How 
often,  for  these  reasons  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  has  General  Grant, 
our  late  President,  in  his  journeyings  to  the  capitals  of  nearly  all  the 
governments  of  the  earth,  been  addressed  in  public  and  in  private  in 
his  own  English  tongue!  Even  the  Imperial  Prince  of  the  little 
kingdom  of  Siam  freely  conversed  with  him  and  his  wife  in  English. 
In  the  late  Berlin  congress  the  same  language  was  employed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  empire  of  Japan  is  earnestly  introducing  the  improved  system 
of  education.  Not  long  since  the  Japanese  minister  of  education,  Mr. 
Tanaka  Fujimaro,  visited  this  country  with  a  view  to  studying  our 
systems  of  education.  In  his  third  annual  report,  written  in  English, 
he  states  that  ^^  there  are  ninety-six  schools  in  which  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  four  in  which  the  French,  and  two  in  which  the 
German  is  spoken  —  this  being  an  increase  of  fifteen  schools  in  which 
English  is  used;  and  a  decrease  of  five  using  French  and  five  using 
German.^'  The  Chinese,  too,  are  paying  much  attention  to  the  study 
and  use  of  the  English  language;  they  are  an  ancient,  and  peculiar, 
and  self-conscious  people;  and  yet  they  are  so  modifying  their  exclu- 
sive notions  that  they  teach  the  English  language  extensively  in  their 
schools  at  home,  and  send  representatives  abroad  to  this  country  ai 
the  expense  of  their  government,  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  our  lang* 
uage.    The  same  is  largely  true  of  many  other  nations. 

The  Holy  Bible  is  printed  and  read  in  the  English  language  much 
more  than  in  any  other  tongue.  Indeed,  Christian  civilization  is  the 
overruling  force  in  the  world^s  history;  and  hence  the  cultivated  dia- 
lect of  the  English  speaking  people  is  constantly  widening  its  scope 
among  the  nations;  and  men  are  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
strength,  the  stability  and  vitality  of  perhaps  one  language,  and  that 
the  English,  shall  prevail  all  over  the  earth.  —  R.  0,  Page,  in  N.  T. 
School  Journal, 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

POWERS  OF  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Can  a  district  provide  for  a  school  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  ad- 
Tance. 

A.  Provision  is  to  be  made  only  for  the  "  ensuing  year."  Any  vote 
for  time  beyond  that  is  but  an  expression  of  opinion,  and  has  no  legal 
force. 

Q.  Can  a  district  vote  a  loan,  under  section  475,  in  any  other  way 
than  by  ballot? 

A.  No.  The  vote  must  be  taken  by  ballot,  and  the  proper  notice 
given  to  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  voters  (section  427),  or  the  trans- 
action is  not  legal. 

Q.  Can  a  district  raise  money  to  re-imburse  the  clerk  for  attorney's 
fees  paid  in  contesting  his  right  to  the  office? 

A.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  for  doing  it. 

Q.  Can  a  district  vote  to  have  the  school  part  of  the  time  in  a  pri- 
vate building,  and  to  repair  the  same? 

A.  It  is  conceivable  that  it  might  be  just  to  allow  such  an  arrange- 
ment, temporarily,  but  it  should  be  by  common  consent.  The  repairs 
should  be  made  by  the  persons  directly  benefited. 

Q.  If  a  district  wishes  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  August,  need 
it  continue  to  vote  to  do  so  every  year? 

A.  No;  the  change  once  being  lawfully  made,  continues  in  force 
until  the  vote  is  rescinded. 

Q.  Can  the  district  authorize  those  liable  to  a  dog  tax  to  pay  it  in 
wood? 

A.  The  tax  is  to  be  paid  to  the  town  treasurer,  and  by  him  paid 
over  to  the  appropriate  district  treasurer,  in  money. 

ELECTIOlSr  OF  DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  an  informal  ballot  in  an  election  of  dis- 
trict officers? 

A.  The  law  does  not  provide  that  the  election  shall  be  by  ballot, 
and  knows  nothing  about  an  informal  ballot;  but  election  by  ballot 
is  the  better  way,  and  if  the  district  chooses  to  go  through  the 
formality  of  an  informal  ballot,  it  may  do  so. 
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Q.  If  an  officer  is  elected  on  a  first  ballot,  has  the  chairman  power 
to  order  a  second  ballot  in  case  a  vote  to  make  the  first  choice  unani- 
mous does  not  prevail? 

A.  He  has  no  sach  power.  Unanimity,  however  desirable,  is  noi 
necessary  to  a  choice.  If  a  person  is  once  elected,  he  is  elected,  and 
neither  the  chairman  nor  the  meeting  can  legally  do  anything  mote 
to  change  the  result. 

Q.  Are  females  over  21  years  of  age  entitled  to  vote  in  annual 
school  meetings  for  district  officers? 

A.  They  may  be  elected  to  district  offices,  but  are  not  entitled  to 
vote. 

Q.  Three  ladies  voted  in  our  district  for  director,  does  that  render 
the  election  illegal? 

A.  Not  if  the  person  elected  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  without 
counting  those  of  the  ladies. 

THE  BOARD  —  BOARD  MEETINGS, 

Q.  We  need  the  upper  room  of  the  school  house  for  another  depart* 
ment,  can  the  board  go  on  and  finish  it  off  without  the  action  of  the 
district? 

A.  The  board  is  to  furnish  school  room  "  out  of  the  funds  provided 
for  that  purpose'^  (sec.  434);  if  there  are  no  funds  to  finish  witb, 
have  a  special  meeting  called  to  raise  them. 

Q.  If  all  the  board  verbally  agree  to  meet,  is  a  meeting  so  held 
legal  ? 

A.  The  law  providing  for  accidental  or  informal  meetings,  once  in 
force,  was  expunged  ^n  the  revision  of  the  statutes.  No  meeting,  not 
called  and  held  as  the  law  provides,  can  be  considered  legal. 

Q.  Must  the  board  organize  and  do  business  by  putting  questions 
to  vote? 

A.  That  is  the  proper  way.  The  clerk  is  clerk  of  the  board,  by 
law.  It  is  proper  for  the  director  to  act  as  chairman.  Acts  done  by 
the  board  must  be  ^^  voted  at  a  meeting  of  the  board." 

REPORTS. 

Q.  Am  I  obliged,  as  town  clerk,  to  receive  reports  from  district 
clerks  not  sworn  to? 

A.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  district  clerk  to  verify  his  report  by  oath 
or  aflSrmation.  You  may  reasonably  require  this  when  he  presents- 
his  report,  if  not  already  done.  You  are  to  see  that  these  reports 
**'  are  made  correctly  and  in  due  form." 
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THE  TREASUBEB. 

• 

Q.  The  old  treasnrer  refuses  to  pay  over  to  me,  as  his  successor,  th& 
money  in  his  hands,  am  I  to  bring  suit  or  is  the  director  to  do  it? 

A.  The  director  is  to  bring  suit,  under  section  442,  for  any  breach 
of  the  treasurer's  bond.    He  is  also  penally  liable. 

Q.  Our  treasurer  absconded  with  the  district  money;  he  has  sent  a 
deed  of  some  land  to  his  bondsman,  who  offered  to  transfer  it  to  th& 
district;  can  the  district  accept  it  and  release  him? 

A.  No.  A  school  district  cannot  deal  in  real  estate.  Let  the  bonds- 
man sell  the  land  or  borrow  money  on  it,  if  necessary,  to  discharge 
his  liability. 

Q.  If  a  treasurer  pays  an  order  not  countersigned,  can  he  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  back  the  money? 

A.  Not  if  the  money  is  shown  to  have  been  due;  nevertheless,  he 
violates  the  law  by  paying  orders  not  countersigned. 

THE  COMPULSORY  LAW. 

Q.  Can  a  district  raise  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  prosecutions 
under  the  compulsory  law? 

A.  No.  The  district  as  such  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  enforce-^ 
ment  of  this  law. 

Q.  If  not,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from? 

A.  If  a  fine  is  imposed  for  a  violation  of  the  law,  the  costs  will  be 
added;  if  the  prosecution  was  malicious,  fche  complainant  will  haveta 
pay  them. 

CERTIFICATES  —  BXAMIKATIONS  —  APPEALS. 

Q.  Should  a  certificate  be  given  to  a  person  who  is  known  to  fail 
in  every  school,  from  physical  weakness? 

A.  Known  serious  physical  disability,  for  instance,  partial  blindness 
or  deafness,  or  anything  else  that  really  unfits  a  person  to  conduct  a 
school,  amounts  to  such  lack  of  "  ability  to  teach  "  as  justifies  with- 
holding a  certificate.  The  examiner  can  exercise  his  discretion  as  ta 
granting  a  certificate  for  a  particular  district,  which  desires  the  ser- 
vices of  a  certain  person  though  not  possessed  of  full  physical  ability* 
As  a  rule,  a  teacher,  like  a  soldier,  must  be  able-bodied. 

Q.  Can  a  superintendent  lawfully  "  renew  "  a  certificate  without  any 
examination  whatever? 

A.  The  law  does  not  contemplate  or  provide  for  such  renewals.  The 
better  way  is  always  to  require  some  examination.  Whenever  a  cer* 
tificate  is  given  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  set  forth  that  the  holder  has 
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been  examined,  and  several  reasons  may  be  given  why  there  shauld 
always  1>e  a  re-examination,  although  not  necessarily  a  protracted  one. 

Q.  If  a  teacher  appeals  from  a  refusal  to  grant  a  certificate,  is  be 
entitled  to  payment  for  teaching  while  the  appeal  is  pending,  in  case 
the  appeal  is  sustained? 

A.  This  would  be  equitable,  and  would  be  provided  for  in  the  decifi- 
ion;  but  it  is  at  his  own  risk  that  he  teaches,  under  sach  circus- 
stances. 

Q.  If  the  names  of  the  towns  forming  the  several  inspection  di§- 
tricts  in  a  county  are  omitted  in  the  notices  of  examinations,  will  the 
examinations  be  invalid? 

A.  The  examinations  will  be  valid,  for  all  who  attend  them,  and  the 
certificates  given  good.  If  it  is  thought  any  failed  to  attend,  on  ae- 
<count  of  incomplete  notice,  a  supplementary  examination  might  be 
advertised.  Where  several  things  are  required  to  be  done,  the  omis- 
sion of  some  one  of  them  does  not  necessarily  vitiate  the  whole,  unles 
the  thing  omitted  is  made  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  rest. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  The  vote  to  change  our  school-house  site,  a  year  ago,  was  set 
aside,  on  appeal  to  the  State  Superintendent;  now  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  same  change,  while  the  facts  are  substantially  the  same  ss 
before.    What  remedy  have  we  — must  we  appeal  again? 

A.  An  injunction  against  the  change  could,  perhaps,  be  obtained. 
If  this  is  not  done,  and  the  change  is  voted,  another  appeal  may  be 
taken,  showing  that  the  state  of  things  remains  essentially  unchanged. 

Q.  Am  I  compelled  to  teach  pupils  from  other  districts,  when  I  con- 
tracted only  to  teach  the  school  in  this  district? 

A.  The  school  in  any  district  may  legally  embrace  pupils  from  other 
districts,  and  you  must  teach  all  legally  admitted  to  the  school. 

Q.  If  the  outgoing  clerk  refuses  to  give  up  the  books  and  papers, 
is  the  director  to  commence  suit  against  him  ? 

A.  No,  the  newly  elected  clerk  is  to  demand  them,  and  may  make 
complaint,  if  they  are  withheld,  as  provided  in  chapter  43  of  the  re- 
vised statutes. 

Q.  Does  the  state  employ  any  agents  to  sell  Nicodemus  &  Conover^s 
map  of  the  state,  and  pay  a  commission  —  and  is  the  supply  limited? 

A.  The  number  bought  was  700;  no  agency  is  employed  to  sell 
them  but  that  of  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent,  and  no  com- 
mission is  paid.    The  price  is  $4.00,  in  advance. 
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A  SPECIAL  PAGE  ¥0^  TEACHERS- 

1.  Remember  that  in  teaching,  as  in  any  other  business,  you  must 
have  a  good  deal  of  capital  invested  to  obtain  large  proceeds. 

2.  Remember  that  your  capital  is  your  health,  your  education,  your 
library,  your  determination  to  brighten  and  improve  yourself,  and 
your  power  to  teach  others. 

8.  Remember  that  every  good  man  seeks  to  enlarge  his  business 
•every  year  by  investing  more  capital. 

4.  Remember  that  good  business  men  watch  the  market;  they  mark 
what  others  are  doing,  note  how  they  do  it,  and  take  papers  and  jour- 
nals that  give  them  specific  information.  You  will  be  very  short 
sighted  if  you  do  not  imitate  their  example. 

5.  Business  men  often  meet  and  consult.  They  have  exchanges, 
boards  of  trade,  hold  fairs,  etc.  Teachers  who  do  not  pursue  a  simi- 
lar line  of  conduct  have  themselves  to  blame  when  they  fail. 

6.  Remember  that  your  work  is  a  business  in  many  respects,  and 
must  be  conducted  on  business  principles;  that  it  does  not  consist  in 
keeping  your  pupils  still  and  getting  replies  to  questions^  many  of 
which  you  could  not  answer  yourself. 

7.  Remember  that  there  fire  principles  in  teaching;  you  must  learn 
and  apply  these  if  you  would  be  successful.    Business  men  do  this. 

8.  Remember  that  your  work,  if  done  aright,  will  make  you  a  com- 
plete man  or  woman;  it  will,  like  any  business,  give  you  a  better  judg- 
ment, more  information,  and  a  wider  range  of  thought. 

9.  Remember  that  you  ought  to  be  more  interested  in  it  every  day, 
as  every  business  man  is  in  his  business. — New  York  School  Journal. 

The  true  value  of  a  teacher  is  determined,  not  by  what  he  knows, 
nor  bj'^  his  ability  to  impart  what  he  knows,  but  by  his  ability  to 
stimulate  in  others  a  desire  to  know. 

The  teacher  whose  mind  shall  not  become  a  desert  must  drink  daily 
from  the  fountain  of  his  calling.  Forty  eager  pupils  cannot  quench 
their  thirst  for  knowledge  by  looking  at  an  empty  vessel. 

Courtesy  of  manner  is  one  of  the  greatest  essentials  to  a  teacher, 
or  any  one  who  aims  at  success  in  guiding  children  on  the  road  to 
knowledge.  Not  that  they  should  go  through  all  the  formulas  that 
€hesterfield  lays  down  as  essential  to  intercourse  between  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  but  they  must  show  a  studied  kindness  for  their  welfare, 
and  a  regard  for  their  feelings. 
3— Vol.  IX.— No.  11 
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HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

His  last  year's  experience  with  the  subject  of  U.  S.  History  in  the  institolei^ 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  writer  hereof  to  an  unpleasant  fact. 

The  teachers  of  Wisconsin,  with  rare  exceptions,  do  not  read  nor  greatly  inter' 
est  themselves  in  the  history  of  the  present.  They  know  something  of  Ja^ 
8on*s  administration  and  more  of  Washington's,  but  nothing  at  all  of  Grant) 
or  Hayes'.  Events  of  a  hundred  years  ago  are  more  familiar  to  them  thai 
those  of  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  prolific  years.  The  anciejit  history  of  oar  coon* 
try,  and  of  the  world,  is  better  attended  to  than  the  modern  or  recent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  state  of  afiairs,  the  fact  itself  is  lameata. 
able.  It  indicates  such  a  state  of  immaturity  and  mental  childhood  on  the  psit 
of  those  who  assume  to  teach,  or  such  a  degree  of  dead  indifference  as  to  tiie 
world's  on-goings,  as  ought  in  either  case  startle  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  it 

With  the  consciousness  of  this  weighing  upon  his  mind,  the  undersigned  god* 
ceived  the  idea  of  serving  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  through  a 
monthly  chapter  or  lesson  in  current  history. 

In  an  evil  hour  —  as  it  may  prove —  the  plan  was  proposed  to  the  editors  of 
the  Jaumaly'who  were  found  hospitable  to  the  idea;  and  so  the  experiment ii 
to  be  made.  Later  and  cooler  reflection  on  the  project  has  induced  in  the  pro- 
jector a  spirit  of  repentance;  but,  like  many  another  case  of  repentance,  it  cona 
too  late. 

Owing  to  a  slight  misapprehension  as  to  the  amount  of  time  available,  the 
matter  for  this  number  has  been  prepared  very  hastily,  and  is  somewhat  wantia; 
in  variety  as  well.  In  future  numbers  it  may,  perhaps,  be  found  advisable  t9 
devote  a  portion  of  our  space  to  notes  and  queries  on  some  of  the  most  fridlfBi 
points  in  the  history  of  the  past ;  though  the  main  feature  must  be  the  snsunar* 
izing  of  such  events  in  the  record  of  each  month  as  are  likely  to  become  in  waj 
degree  historical.  The  editor,  or  conduct&rj  of  this  department,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  suggestions  by  way  of  assistance  or  criticism  f^om  any  who  may  be 
willing  to  write  him  for  that  purpose.  Meanwhile  he  begs  of  his  readers  tksl 
they  withhold  Judgment  upon  this  department  for  at  least  another  month. 

Whitwater,  Wis.  iu  a 


AT  HOME. 

Perhaps  the  leading  event  of  the  past  month,  is  our  annual  Indian  war.  1V» 
the  Modoc  war,  the  Sioux  war,  the  Nez  Perce's  war,  and  the  other  lesser  ones  of 
the  past  few  years,  we  may  now  add  the  Ute  war. 

The  Utes,  or  Utahs,  a  branch  of  the  Shoshone  family,  occupy  a  large  resem- 
tion  in  southwestern  Colorado.  They  are  said  to  number,  in  all,  about  15,000 
souls.    One  band  of  these,  known  as  the  White  River  Utes,  having  given  occIp 
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BioD  for  alarm,  on  Sept  31  Major  Thomburgh  sefoutfor  their  agency  from  Raw- 
lin's  Station,  on  the  Pacific  R.  R,  with  180  soldiers.    In  the  last  20  miles  of  the 
journey  through  the  mountains  and  canyons,  they  were  ambuscaded  and  driven 
back  with  a  loss  of  12  killed  and  25  wounded,  Maj.  Thornburgh  being  among 
slain.    The  surviving  troops,  under  Capt  Payne,  were  surrounded  by  the  In- 
dians and  kept  in  a  state  of  siege  until  reinforced  by  some  colored  troops  under 
Gapt  Dodge,  Oct.  2d,  and  later  by  Col.  Merritt's  cavabry.    After  some  opposition 
by  the  hostile  Utes,  Col.  Merritt  moved  forward  to  the  agency,  Oct.  11th,  where 
he  found  the  bodies  of  ten  men,  among  them  that  of  the  agent.  Meeker.    The 
women  and  children  are  held  as  captives.    The  other  bands,  known  as  the 
Southern  Utes,  still  remain  friendly  under  the  influence  of  Ouray,  the  head 
chief  of  all  the  Utes.    Un-Ca  is  the  chief  of  the  White  River  Utes.    At  this 
writing,  military  movements  have  been  suspended  to  await  the  result  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  Indians.    Of  the  causes  of  this  and  other  Indian  troubles,  we 
may  flad  room  to  speak  next  month. 

ABROAD. 

England  having  brought  her  war  of  conquest  against  the  Zulus  to  an  appar* 
ent  close,  finds  new  matter  for  attention  in  a  re-opening  of  the  Afghan  war. 
The  new  Ameer,  Yakoob  Khan,  placed  upon  the  throne  as  a  result  of  the  previ- 
ous  invasion,  seems  unable  to  maintain  his  authority  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  English.  Various  out-breaks  of  hostility  have  caused  the  English  com- 
mander. Gen.  Roberts,  to  advance  upon  and  capture  the  capital  city,  Cabul. 
With  her  greed  of  territory  and  fear  of  Russia,  Britannia  appears  to  be  having 
a  somewhat  uncomfortable  time  of  it 

The  Zulu  war  seems  to  be  over ;  but,  teachers,  where  is  Zulu  Land  ?  And  where 
is  Cabul  ?    Look  them  up  on  the  map,  before  yon  forget  it 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PRINCIPAL  MERIDIANS,  ETC. 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following  questions : 

1.  Where  is  the  First  Principal  Meridian  ?    How  and  why  was  that  taken  as 
the  starting  point?    Are  the  meridians  at  equal  distances  from  each  other? 

2.  What  is  the  length  and  width  of  a  '^  range  ?'' 

8.  How  are  school  districts  numbered  ?  O.  W.  J. 

AirswEBS.  —  The  first  principal  meridian  starts  from  the  month  of  the  Great 
Miami  river,  in  Ohio.  It  was  selected  probably  on  the  principle  of  general 
convenience,  in  commencing  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  The  second  principal  meridian  runs  through  the  center  of  Indiana; 
the  third  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  through  the  center  of  Illinois;  the 
fourth  Trom  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  through  the  west  part  of  Illinois, 
and  in  Wisconsin,  considerably  west  of  the  center.    The  fifth  meridian  runs 
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north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river,  near  Napoleon.  These  meridian 
are  not  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  They  appear  to  have  been  selected 
with  refercDce  to  convenience.    Michigan  has  a  meridian  of  ita  own. 

A  "range  "  is  a  row  of  townships  running  north  and  south,  and  each  ranges 
designated  by  number,  and  as  east  and  west  of  some  principal  meridian,  in 
Wisconsin,  the  first  row  or  range  of  towns  west  of  the  fourth  principal  med- 
dian  embraces  47,  extending  from  the  Illinois  line  to  Lake  Superior — a  dis- 
tance of  263  miles. 

The  first  school  district  organized  in  a  new  town  is  naturally  number  one,  and 
80  on.  School  districts  are  not  numbered  therefore,  in  aoy  regular  ^eographtesl 
order,  like  the  thirty-six  sections  of  land  in  a  township. 

A  correspondent  in  Grant  county  says: 

Dear  Journal,  —  I  thank  you  for  publishing  Prof.  Chittenden^s  paper  oa 
School  Hygiene.  I  read  it  this  morning,  and  to-day  acted  on  one  of  its  sag- 
gestions  —  shading  the  windows  in  front  of  ihe  pupils  and  admitting^  the  ligkt 
from  the  rear.  There  are  many  other  hints  in  it  equally  necessary  and  easily 
carried  out.  I  shall  bring  the  article  up  for  discussion  in  our  next  teachenf 
meeting,  and  hope  much  attention  may  be  directed  to  it. 

I  hope  O.  S.  Westcott  is  taking  a  temporary  rest,  only,  from  his  entomologi- 
cal labors.  I  have  found  his  papers  interesting,  instructive  and  practical 
Scribner's  Monthly  for  July  and  August  gives  delightful  sketches  on  the  same 
subject. 

I  read  carefully,  more  than  once,  R.  A.  Greenes  letter,  observing  especially  the 
work  on  primary  arithmetic.    As  the  experience  of  others  is  asked,  I  will  gin 
mine.    I  have  tried  R.  A.  Green's  plan,  but  have  found,  as  I  think,  a  more  ex- 
cellent way.    I  dissent  from  the  statement,  '*  the  first  thing  is  writing  numbers." 
Before  learning  to  recognize  or  to  make  figures  (not  numbers)  the  child  ehoold 
learn  to  count  up  to  0,  using  objects  always  to  count    The  teacher  will  prepaie 
some  convenient  counters.    I  would  suggest  grains  of  corn,  circular  disks  of 
pasteboard,  bright-colored  if  possible,  bright-colored  splints  cut  in  snitahlf 
lengths.    Some  of  these  will  be  serviceable  In  teaching  tens,  hundreds,  etc..  to 
the  older  papils.    After  each  child  can  count  to  9,  and  can  also  select  quicklj 
and  correctly  any  given  number  not  greater  than  9,  he  is  ready  to  commenoe 
some  simple  work  in  addition.    Let  each  select  five  objects;  then  ask  himtB 
place  them  in  two  piles;  some  skillful  questioning  will  lead  him  to  tell  yoa*'S 
sticks  and  3  sticks  are  5  sticks ;"  after  this  is  thoroughly  learned  by  all,  let  then 
take  up  the  sticks  and  arrange  them  in  two  new  piles ;  they  will  soon  teJI  yoa 
'*  1  stick  and  4  sticks  are  5  sticks/'    Let  them  thus  do  all  possible  work  in  sddL 
tion,  never  using  more  than  9  objects ;  the  teacher  will  occasionally  place  the 
objects  for  them,  requiring  them  to  find  the  amount    After  this  they  will  work 
in  multiplication,  deriving  it  always  from  addition ;  also  in  subtraction  and  ii 
division.    This  work  will  take  months,  and  after  it  is  completed  they  may  lean 
the  figures  to  9;  learning,  also,  to  put  on  slates  small  problems  similar  tothocs 
made  with  objects. 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  plan  of  work  clear,  and  hope  it  may  benefit  othen- 
I  hope,  also,  that  others  will  present  their  methods  in  this  branch  and  in  othen. 


_J 
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yfe  have  a  word  from  that  veteran  conductor  of  InBtitatea  Prof.  Graham : 

OsHKOsn,  Oct.  18, 1879. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford:  — I  have  held  five  institutes;  lour  for  two  weeks 
each,  and  one  of  one  week.  The  enrollment  has  reached  506,  for  the  total 
number. 

The  work  emphasized  has  been  (1)  Course  of  Study;  (2)  Reading,  especially 
primary;  (8)  Arithmetic,  especially  primary;  (4)  Meaning  of  words,  through 
Word  Analysis;  (5)  School  Orgaoizition,  with  especial  request  for  school 
records  of  Advancement  of  Pupils^  as  well  as  Attendance  and  Deportment. 

The  spirit  of  the  teachers  has  been  excellent,  displaying  an  earnestness  hither- 
to unequaled  in  an  experience  of  ten  years. 

Probably  no  other  medium  is  so  thoroughly  co-operating  with  the  Normal 
and  University  work  as  the  Institute.  It  has  drawn  into  active  sympathy  a  large 
corps  of  workers  from  the  High  Schools  as  well  as  from  the  Normal  School^, 
thus  placing  them  in  a  condition  to  thoroughly  study  the  common  school  pro- 
blem and  know  its  demands.  With  a  close  supervision  of  this  work  it  must 
operate  as  a  powerful  dynamic  for  good  to  this  commonwealth. 

Yours  very  truly, 

KOBERT  GbAHAM. 

A  correspondent  in  Dunn  Co.,  having  sent  us  a  small  triangular  stone,  chipped 
from  flint,  asking  its  use,  we  submitted  it  to  an  expert  who  writes  thus : 

It  is  an  arrow-head,  of  the  triangular  variety.  A  small  portion  of  the  point  is 
broken  off.  While  this  particular  form  is  not  very  common  it  is  not  rare,  I 
have  several  in  my  collection  as  small  or  smaller  still.  The  triangular  arrow-points 
are  more  generally  in  form  of  an  isosceles  rather  than  an  equilateral  triangle. 
The  drilU  are  longer  and  are  less  frequently  found. 

Yety  truly  yours, 
Milton,  October  22.  W.  P.  Clabks. 

THE  NEW  COUNTIES. 

A  teacher  asks  the  following:  questions,  which  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
many  teachers  are  not  well  "  up  "  in  recent  local  geography  any  more  than  in 
recent  or  current  history,  as  remarked  by  Prof.  Salisbury,  in  the  new  ''  Histori- 
cal Department: '' 

''  What  are  the  new  counties  formed  last  winter,  and  where  are  they  ?  Our 
Principal  thinks  there  are  four  or  five.*' 

Answer.  —  Three  new  counties  were  formed,  as  follows : 

1st  Price  county,  named  after  Senator  Price,  of  Black  River  Falls.  It  lies 
between  Chippewa  county  on  the  west  and  Lincoln  on  the  east,  being  rectangu- 
lar in  form,  and  taking  21  townships  from  Chippewa,  and  14  from  Lincoln.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Taylor  county,  and  on  the  north  by  Ashland  and 
Lincoln  counties.  The  county  seat  is  Phillips,  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R., 
which  passes  centrally  through  the  county.  The  county  superintendent  is  J.  D. 
Wyatt,  of  Phillips. 

2d.  New  county,  was  formed  of  territory  taken  from  the  west  side  of  Oconto 
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coanty,  embarcing  about  44  townships,  and  having  a  breadth  of  4  townships 
and  a  length  of  about  11.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the  State  of  Michij^an,  eaft 
by  Oconto  county,  south  by  Shawano  county,  and  west  by  Lincoln.  It  is  noi 
yet  organized,  but  is  attached  to  bhawano  at  present,  for  county  purposes.  In 
the  erection  of  this  county  four  townships  were  first  talcen  from  the  south  put 
of  the  territory  and  given  to  Shawano,  while  Shawano  gave  six  townships,  ia 
her  northeastern  portion,  to  Oconto  county. 

dd.  Mabinettb  county  was  formed  from  territory  on  the  west  side  of  Oconto^ 
embracing  about  the  same  area  as  Kew  county,  but  quite  irregular  in  outlijie. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Michigan,  east  by  Michigan  and  Green  Bay,  south  asd 
west  by  Oconto  county.  The  county  seat  is  Peshtigo,  and  the  county  superia- 
tendent  is  L.  W.  Winslow,  of  Peshtigo,  previously  superintendent  of  Oconto 
county. 

The  formation  of  New  and  Marinette  counties,  leaves  Oconto  county  com- 
pressed between  them,  straggling  up  to  the  Michigan  line  with  a  length  of  nearly 
one  hundred  miles,  and  an  average  breadth  of  eighteen  miles.  The  future  set- 
tlement of  the  northern  part  of  these  three  counties  will  doubtless  be  followed 
by  the  formation  of  new  ones. 

The  information  given  in  these  answers  has  mostly  appeared  in  the  Joubxal 
before,  but  it  seems  that  it  will  bear  repetition. 

As  a  means  of  memorizing  ^o  some  extent  the  Geography  of  Wisconsin,  so  fir 
as  the  counties  are  concerned,  we  have  found  the  following  plan  useful,  whlcl 
places  them  in  tiers: 

Begin  with  Kenosna  and  Racine,  and  go  across  to  Grant;  turning  with  Gnat, 
go  back  to  Milwaukee ;  pass  west  again  from  Ozaukee  to  Crawford  and  Ver- 
non; pass  east  from  LaCrosse  (taking  Marquette  and  Waushara,  Green  Laki 
and  Winnebago,  Fond  du  Lac  and  Calumet,  Sheboygan  and  Manitowoc,  fat 
pairs) ;  pass  west  again  from  .Kewaunee  to  Pierce ;  then  east  from  St.  Croix 
through  Dunn,  Eau  Claire,  Clark,  Marathon,  Bhawano,  and  Oconto,  to  Door; 
then  take,  in  a  westward  course,  Marinette,  and  after  crossing  the  **  pan  handle" 
of  Oconto,  New,  Lincoln,  Taylor  and  Price,  in  a  pair,  Chippewa,  Barron  and 
Polk ;  there  are  then  left  Burnett,  Ashland,  Bayfield  and  Douglass.  Repeat  tkis 
exercise  on  a  map  of  Wisconsin  frequently,  and  the  names  and  order  of  tk 
counties  will  become  familiar.  Reverse  it  also;  follow  up  Lake  Michigan  aad 
the  Mississippi,  etc. 

See  a  notice  under  the  editorial  head,  as  to  a  map  of  the  state. 


EDITORIAL. 


Many  subscriptions  to  the  Journal  run  current  with  the  year  and  volume. 
It  of  course  happens  that  some  wish  to  discontinue,  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Will 
those  who  intend  to  do  so  at  the  end  of  1879  please  inform  us  to  that  effect,  on  or 
before  the  receipt  of  the  December  number,  and  not  wait  till  after  the  receiptor 
one  or  two  numbers  not  paid  for  ?  This  request  applies  equally  to  ali  s«^ 
scribers,  who  at  any  time  wish  to  discontinue. 
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It  would  be  supposed  that  a  person  in  asking  to  have  the  address  of  a  period- 
ical changed^  would  be  thoughtful  enough  to  state  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new  one.  But  many  do  not,  and  thus  oblige  the  publisher,  if  he  does  not  hap- 
pen to  remember  it,  to  write  and  ask. 

It  13  also  a  piece  of  thoughtlessness  to  leave  a  place  and  allow  periodicals  to 
accumulate  in  the  post-offlce,  giving  no  notice  to  the  post-master  or  publisher 
of  any  intention  of  discontinuance.  Very  often  the  post-master  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  for  some  weeks  or  months,  and  then  throws  the  numbers  into 
the  waste  basket. 

When  a  person  subscribes  for  a  periodical,  unless  there  is  some  distinct  un- 
derstanding to  the  contrary,  the  publisher  takes  it  for  granted  that  its  contin- 
uance is  desired  until  notice  is  given  to  discontinue  and  arrearages  are  paid. 
The  law  sustains  this  construction. 

Attention  to  these  matters  will  make  the  relations  of  subscriber  and  publisher 
more  pleasant  than  they  sometimes  are. 


Bt  an  Akrakgbmekt  with  the  Land  Office,  the  copies  of  Nicodemus  & 
Oonover's  Map  of  Wisconsin,  purchased  by  the  State  last  Winter,  will  be  cor- 
rected to  date,  and  made  to  show  the  new  counties  formed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  and  any  that  may  be  formed  at  the  approaching  session. 

See  advertisement  on  another  pai^e. 


Abrangements  are  being  perfected  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
county  and  city  superintendents,  to  prepare  an  interesting  programme  for  the 
annual  convention  of  these  officers  at  Madison,  in  the  last  week  in  December. 
This  convention  will  doubtless  be  held  on  two  afternoons  of  that  week,  in  con- 
nection with  the  holiday  session  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association. 


We  learn  from  Prof.  W.  H.  Beach,  the  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
elation,  that  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  this  body  to  hold  during  the  holi- 
days, a  Joint  session,  a  portion  of  the  time,  with  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, whose  annual  meeting  occurs  the  same  week  at  Madison.  Opportunitj 
will  be  given  for  the  conventions  of  the  county  and  city  superintendents,  and  of 
the  principals  of  high  schools,  to  be  held  in  the  afternoons  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  the  session.  Pres.  W.  D.  Parker  has  already  secured  the  usual 
deduction  of  fare  on  the  railroads,  for  the  members  of  the  Association  attending 
the  meetings.  A  large  representation  of  the  teachers  and  school  officers  is  ex- 
pected. The  programme  of  exercises  will  undoubtedly  be  of  a  superior  char- 
acter. 

m 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  convention  of  the  principals  of  the 
high  schools  in  the  State,  are  now  completing  their  arrangements  for  an  inter- 
estmg  session  at  Madison  during  the  holidays.  The  December  number  of  the 
JoxsrsjlL  of  Educatiox  will  announce  definitely  the  programme  of  their  exer- 
cises. 
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The  Assembly  Haix  and  the  Library  Building  of  the  State  UniTersity  aze 
approaching  completion.  These  edifices  furnish  accommodations  long  needed 
by  the  institution,  and  they  are  in  materials  and  style  worthy  of  the  state  whidi 
ftirnishes  them.  For  several  years,  the  faculty  of  the  University  ha^e  not  beea 
able,  for  the  want  of  a  room  of  suitable  size,  to  meet  all  the  students  In  a  aiogle 
gattiering,  and  give  them  Instruction  by  the  way  of  public  addresses.  Neither 
has  there  been  any  convenient  place  fpr  the  literary  societies  of  the  InstitDtioi 
to  bold  their  open  sessions  in  any  of  its  buildings.  The  library  room  is  oom- 
modious  and  elegant. 

'  The  University  has  enrolled  this  fall  the  largest  number  of  students  ever  in 
attendance  any  one  term.  Additions  will  be  made  to  this  number  —  now  nearly 
500  —  at  the  beginniog  of  the  winter  term.  Every  indication  points  to  a  moil 
prosperous  year  in  all  departments  of  the  institution. 


Pbof.  Saubbuby'b  work  on  Phonology  and  Orthoepy  has  been  already  noticed 
in  the  Journal  of  Education.  In  accordance  with  his  purpose,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  small  book,  and  yet  he  has  reached  all  the  essential  points  under  tbeie 
subjects.  The  design  of  the  work  is  to  furnish  a  text>book  for  both  teachers  and 
pupils  in  our  schools,  who  wish  to  understand  the  nature  and  the  representatioa 
of  the  elementary  sounds  in  the  English  language.  Discussions  on  these  sub- 
jects are  scattered  through  treatises  on  Physiology,  Acoustics,  History  of  the 
English  Language,  and  English  Grammar.  Most  of  our  standard  reading  books 
for  the  public  schools,  furnish  very  meager,  and  often  incorrect  descriptions  of 
the  sounds  composing  our  language.  The  dictionaries  confine  their  treatmeit 
of  these  sounds  almost  wholly  to  their  notation  and  combination  in  words.  Tha 
great  subjects  lying  at  the  foundation  of  speech,  the  nature  of  sound,  and  th§ 
structure  and  the  operations  of  the  bodily  organs  which  produce  ▼ocalization 
and  articulation,  are  not  here  touched. 

The  question  arises  whether  these  subjects  are  too  difficult  to  be  comim- 
h^nded  by  the  more  ad?anced  pupils  in  our  schools.  We  think  not.  Appar- 
ently with  the  view  of  placing  no  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these  pnpO% 
Prof.  Salisbury  has  given  the  barest  elements  on  these  points,  and  yet  enoufk 
to  furnish  an  intelligent  view  of  the  production  of  tbe  sounds  of  the  lan^a^ge. 

The  work  is  divided  into  the  subjects.  Vocal  Physiology;  Phonology;  th» 
Science  of  Articulate  Sounds ;  Phonotypy,  the  art  of  representing  speech-sooodi 
to  the  eye  by  distinct  symbols;  and  Orthoepy,  the  art  of  pronunciation. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  part'  of  the  book  could  well  be  omitted.  We  oonu 
mend  most  cordially  the  work,  for  its  thorough  and  accurate  treatment  of  the 
subject.  It  is  the  best  treatise  of  the  kind,  we  believe,  ever  furnished  in  our 
language  for  the  pupils  of  our  schools.  The  definitions  are  remarkably  clear 
and  correct.    Tbe  main  points  in  the  discussions  are  well  epitomized  in  tables. 

This  work  supplies  a  need  felt  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Especially 
through  the  instruction  given  in  our  normal  schools  and  teachers' .  institutei^ 
the  attention  of  the  children  in  our  schools  has  been  called,  in  a  prominent  ds> 
gree,  to  the  principal  points  here  discussed. 
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Ak  Item  is  going  the  rounds  of  some  papers  in  the  State  to  the  effect  that  the 
Buperintendent  of  Public  Instructioo  appointed  as  the  conductors  of  the  recent 
series  of  institutes  only  graduates  of  Milton  College.    It  is  beyond  all  compre- 
hension how  an  intelligent  editor  of  any  newspaper  in  the  Slate  could  publish 
such  nonsense.    This  State  c  fficer  does  not  appoint  institute  conductors,  though 
he  acts  as  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Normal  School  Board,  which  se- 
lects the  conductors.    The  four  regular  conductors  are  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Normal  School  Regents,  and  have  held  their  positions  for  several  years.    Of 
the  iorty-two  assistant  conductors  employed  the  last  three  months  in  the  insti- 
tutes, only  three  are  graduates  of  Milton  College;  and  these  have  taught  in  the 
institutes  of  the  State  for  the  past  three  years.    Graduates  of  all  the  Normal 
Schools,  of  the  State  University,  more  of  the  private  colleges,  and  some  of  high 
schools  in  Wisconsin,  are*  em  braced  in  the  list  of  the  assistant  conductors  for 
this  year. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Shaespeare*s  Mkrchant  OF  Ybnicb. —  By  Rev.  Henry  Hudson,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  School  of  Oratory,  Boston  University.  Boston: 
GInn  <&  Heath. 

The  same  scholarly  and  penetrating  criticism  marks  the  edition*of  this  pro- 
duction of  the  great  bard  as  those  heretofore  noticed  —  Hamlet,  and  King 
Hichard  the  II.  A  noteworthy  feature  in  this  issue  is  a  prefatory  article  on 
'*  English  in  Schools."  It  is  a  quaint  but  forcible  plea  for  more  study  of 
English,  aod  for  the  value  of  literary  culture  to  common  people,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  follow  scholastic  pursuits  —  the  *Mearmd  professions,*'  and  a  most 
timely  argument  for  the  speedy  substitution  of  something  better  in  the  place  of 
^e  mass  of  our  popular  reading.  ^*  Most  probably,"  says  Mr.  Hudson,  "  not 
less  than  seven-eighths  of  the  books  now  read  are  simply  a  discipline  of  debase- 
ment" He  dwells  particularly  upon  the  injury  inflicted  in  this  way  upon  the 
young,  and  urges  that  the  only  rational  cure  is  to  supply  them  with  good  read- 
ing, and  to  strive  to  implant  a  taste  and  a  love  for  it  in  their  minds. 

Etbrcibes  in  Latin  Prosb  Composition.     By  Elisha  Jones,   A.  M.,  Ass'L 

Prof,  of  Latin  in  Michigan  University;  author  of  *'  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose 
Composition,"  etc.,  Chicago :  S.  G.  Giiggs  &  Co.    Price  f  1.25. 

Without  being  pretentious,  this  manual  seems  to  us  to  be  thorough,  complete 
and  simple,  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  sufficiently  and  clearly  illustrates  the  construc- 
tions found  in  easier  Latin  prose,  such  as  Caesar,  and  Cicero^s  orations,  and 
prepares  the  pupil  for  more  difficult  study.  It  is  designed  that  the  book  shall 
furnish  adequate  preparation  in  writing  Latin  for  admission  to  any  of  our 
colleges.  Moods  and  tenses  are  treated  before  attention  is  given  to  the  case  of 
nouns.  This  is  an  improvement  Tiie  general  vocabulary  is  very  full,  and  suita- 
ble exercises  are  furnisbed  for  review  and  examination.  References  are  made 
to  the  leading  grammars.  This  book  has  reached  a  12th  edition,  and  had  been 
adopted  in  Phillips  Academy,  Mass.,  Exeter  Academy,  N.  H.,  Hopkin's  Gram- 
mar School,  New  Haven,  Vnssar  College,  etc. 
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Selections  from  the  Greek  Ltric  Poets.  By  Henry  M.  Tyler,  Profesnr 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Smith  Goilege,  Northampton,  Mass.  Boston :  Ginn  & 
Heath. 

This  compilation  will  bring  within  reach  of  students  who  acquire  a  loTe  far 
Greek  literature  many  poetical  gems  not  likely  to  be  otherwise  readily  acces- 
sible, and  thus  serve  to  increase  what  is  too  rare,  enthusiastic  Greek  scholaiskipL 
The  book  is  enriched  with  a  historical  introduction,  tracing  the  growth  of  Greek 
poetic  art,  and  with  appropriate  notes,  and  is  iiso  most  beautiful  printed. 

The  Commercial  Irayeler'b  Pocket  Railway  Guides,  published  by  Hioi. 
F.  Nelson,  Chicago,  are  what  every  one  wants  who  travels.  We  have  before  u 
the  issue  for  October,  for  Wisconsin,  and  very  full  and  convenient  it  is.  It  is 
published  monthly,  at  1.50  a  year;  single  copies,  twenty  cents.  Send  to  S.  S. 
Corner  of  Dearborn  &  Randolph  streets. 


NOTES. 


r 

I, 


Ov  the  18,962  pupils  In  the  llllwtiikee 
Bchools  7,796  study  German,  of  whom  865  are 
children  of  American  parents  and  6,282  of 
German  parentage. 

Pbov.  J.  H.  Chambiblin,  the  former  prin- 
elpal  of  the  public  school  of  Black  Rtvsr  Palls, 
is  now  studying  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Tale  College.  . 

Pbof.  Mobbison,  formerly  the  principal  of 
one  of  the  public  schools  in  New  London,  h«s 
been  sent  to  the  Insane  Apylnm  at  Oshkosh. 
He  was  foand  in  Minnesota,  wandering  about 
In  a  atate  of  insanity. 

BuPT.'Wia«xsR,  of  Manitowoc  county,  writes 
of  the  institute  held  at  his  place  in  August: 
**  It  was  by  fkr  the  most  successful  we  have  hsd 
since  I  have  been  superintendent.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham has  b^n  with  ns  many  times,  and  his 
work  is  more  acceptable  on  each  occasion  of 
his  visit.'' 

Abthub  Hills,  the  young  man  killed  in  a 
recent  railroad  dissster  at  Milwaukee,  was  a 
most  promising  pupil  in  the  High  School  at 
BTansYille.  The  teachers  and  other  pupils  of 
the  school  attended  his  f  cneral  in  a  body,  at 
that  place. 

Pbof.  W.  H.  Williams,  formerly  a  teacher 
In  the  high  school  of  Fond  du  Lac,  is  now  em- 
ployed as  an  instructor  in  Latin  at  the  State 
University.  He  is  a  graduate  of  this  Institu- 
tion, and  has  acquired  an  excellent  reputa'ion 
as  a  teacher. 

Pbof.  A.  A.  Milleb  presents,  in  the  Went- 
te»ha  Freeman^  a  report  of  the  Union  Scbool 
Of  that  place  for  the  first  third  of  the  fall  term. 


He  Bays  that  *' tardiness  Is  lltUe, 
with  that  of  four  years  ago."    In  the  matter  rf 
attendance   he   aoggeata   that   Improi 
could  be  made. 

Thx  enrollment  of  atodenta  In  the  WUIs> 
water  Normal  School  for  the  fall  term.  Is  ii 
follows  in  the  difllsrent  dopartmeote:  MonuH 
208;  Academic,  60:  Intermediate,  49;  PrtMi7,j 
25;  total,  844. 

Thb  Marinette  Sagle  pnbllahes  the  tiaei  sf 
a  lirge  number  of  books  added,  daring  a  vcck 
In  October,  to  the  town  library  of  that  plaes. 
Since  school  dittrict  libraries  are  In  the  aaH 
failures  in  the  SUte,  the  eetahlishmeBt  d 
town  llbrdtles  In  our  villages  and  cities  sboald 
be  enconrsged. 

Thb  Waupaca  Pott  pnbllehes  the  folloviac 

in  respect  to  the  InsUtate  held  at  that  plaes 

the  middle  of  September: 

•«Prof.  A.  Salisbury  has  done  ezesDeal 
work  in  the  Institute  during  the  lasl  tw 
weeks,  and  the  teachera  feel  that  they  kns 
been  grt-atlv  benefitted  under  lila  manner  of 
conducting  it." 

Pbof.  F.  A.  Maboh,  of  La&yatte  Colkfti 
Bistoa,  Pan  invitee  every  one  Interestsd  in 
the  history  and  etymology  of  langusge,  to  ss> 
sist  In  the  prepsratlon  of  the  immense  hlsiV' 
ical  dictionary  of  the  fingliah  laoeuagsBOV 
in  preparation.  The  work  la  to  embraos  Av 
volumes,  each  aa  large  as  Webeter'a  fsute 
dictionary. 

A  SuBscBiFTioKof  |260wa8  made  lastneafk 
in  the  directors*  car  on  the  Wlsooneln  Oiatial 
Bailroad,  for  the  pnrpose  of  etartlag  a  peMI* 
library  In  the  village  of  Colby,  In  Clark  eosMr* 
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In  the  means  for  the  general  caltnre  of  the 
young  people,  many  of  the  ylilagea  in  the  State 
aire  aadly  wanting,  and  in  nothing  more  than 
In  good  Ubrarlea. 

Thb   Bbpublican    Conrentlon    of    Green 

-county,  held  Sept.  S7th,  adopted  the  following 

reaolntlon: 

That  we  hereby  extend  to  Prof.  T.  O.  Rich- 
mond oar  gratitude  and  onr  thaolu  for  his 
earnest  andT  long  con  tinned  effbrts  and  his 
^rsnd  encoesa  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
-edncatlon  in  this  country. 

**LiTTLB  Johnut  Cuex,  the  Dnimmer  Boy 
of  Ghlckamauga,"  is  now  ^*Prof.  John  T. 
y  Clem,  U.  S.  Army,  Military  Science,"  of  the 
'  t}alesvil!e  Univeritty,  in  Trempealeaa  county. 
It  is  a  tme  case  of ''  reward  of  merit."  The 
f  great  generals  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  knew 
)  him  we]J,  and  Qen.  Grant  looked  ont  fur  him 
Vwhen  the  war  was  oyer. 

Thu  Boabd  or  Education  at  Washington 
has issned  a  Talnable  circular  on  "The  Value 
or  Common  School  Edncatlon  to  Common 
Labor."  It  is  writen  by  Dr.  Edward  Janrls,  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.;  and  Its  positions  are  en- 
forced by  well  selected  illastrations  furnished 
by  the  employers  of  workmen  in  different 
portions  of  the  country. 

Soxi  of  the  teachers  in  the  Western  Super- 
intendent district  of  Bock  connty  have  organ- 
ized an  association  for  the  winter.  They  meet 
4>nc«  in  two  weeks  in  the  different  towns. 
Among  [the  topics  discussed  at  the  meeting 
October  25,  are  theae:  **  Punishments,"  '*  Be- 
ports,"  and  "Qradlog  Common  Schools." 
Success  to  the  enterprise! 

Thb  New  York  Independent  has  had  new 

type  cnt  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 

)  the  publishers*  idea  of  whatreffrrmco  spelling 

should  be.   The  Utlca  Herald  and  the  New 

York  Rome  Journal  haye  adopted  the  orthog- 

,  raphy  recommended  in  certain  cases  by  the 

\  Ameiican  Spelling  Beform  Association. 

The  Tbubteks  of  the  Peabody  Educational 
Fund  held  their  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
the  first  wtek  in  October,  when  the  total  ap- 
propriations of  the  psst  year  were  reported  as 
474,860.  The  report  of  the  General  Agent  Dr. 
Sears,  slated  that  the  necessity  for  the  federal 
gorernment  granting  some  sid  to  the  Southern 
States  In  their  efforts  to  educaie  the  Ignorant 
classes  is  greater  now  than  eyer  before,  as  the 
eTils  that  grow  out  of  popular  Ignorance  spread 
f  blight  over  the  whole  country.  With  two 
million  children  still  without  the  means  of^ 
instruction,  the  danger  of  the  situation  is  ap- 
parent. Some  of  the  States  stand  moat  in 
seed  of  normal  achools. 


A  Bbport  of  the  institute  at  Westfleld,  Msr- 
quette,  county,  says  that  Professors  Jane  and 
Burlaw  are  exceedingly  energetic  conductora 
and  command  both  respect  and  admiration  in 
their  labor.  They  are  well  up  in  the  work  and 
show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ground  now 
passing  oyer,  besides  the  immense  reserye 
power  now  necessary  in  a  successful  educator. 

Thb  National  Journal  of  Education^  in 
noticing  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  state  last  year«  says  that  it 
**  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  length  of  the  school 
term."  This  was  true  only  of  the  average 
time  in  which  the  schools  in  our  incorporated 
cities  were  held.  The  average  term  in  the 
country  schools  was  materially  lengthened 
last  year. 

SuPT.  Walkkb,  who  conducted  the  Instl* 
tute  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Door  county,  says: 
**The  institute  appeared  to  pass  off  well. 
Supt.  Keogh  did  whatever  he  could  to  make 
the  meeting  a  succees.  Thirty  five  names 
were  registered,  I  believe.  An  open  session 
was  held  here,  like  the  one  at  Manliowoo. 
Essays,  declamations,  and  a  discussion  of  an 
educational  question  were  presented  by  the 
members  ot  the  1  net!  tute.  It  was  very  inter- 
esting, and  was  largely  attended." 

Wb  recently  visited  the  public  schools  of 
Omro.  The  school  buildings,  three  in  num- 
ber, are  well  located  In  the  place,  and  furnish 
good  accommodations  for  the  teachers  and 
pupils.  We  were  well  pleased  with  the  in- 
struction given  by  all  the  teachers  to  the  very 
bright  and  sctlve  children  and  young:  people. 
Omro  has  been  highly  favored  for  the  psst 
doaen  years  with  superior  principals  of 
schools.  Prof.  H.  W.  Bood,  now  in  charq;e,  is 
giving  excellent  satltfkction. 

Thb  tbachbbs'  iNSTmrrB  for  Green  Lake 
county,  which  was  conducted  by  County  Su- 
perintendent A.  W.  Millard,  closed  October  1st. 
This  hts  been  the  largest  and  most  snccessnil 
institute  ever  held  In  the  county.  There  were 
106  teachers  enrolled,  and  the  attendance  waa 
good  — a  large  number  beiog  present  every 
day  daring  the  entire  term  of  six  weeks.  Mr. 
Millard  Is  deserving  of  a  great  credit. for  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  so  Isrgeaclasa 
without  any  assistance.  The  subjects  were 
all  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  the 
liveliest  interest,  and  the  instruction  and 
advice  given  were  auch  as  will  prepare  the 
teachera  for  better  work  In  the  future.  As  an 
evidence  that  the  work  of  Superintendent 
Millard  was  sppreclated  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  the  class  at  the  end  of  the  term  pre- 
sented him  with  a  book-caae,  coating  Sao.00. 
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The  rohool  eloied  with  the  best  of  feeling. 
Iftr.  MlUard,  in  his  doting  remarks,  nrged 
them  not  to  ba  satlsfled  with  their  present 
attsloments,  bat  to  try  and  raise  the  standard 
of  their  qcaUflcations. 

Sttpt.  Bakkb,  of  Pierce  connty,  saya: 

The  comtant  decreate  in  the  number  receiv- 
ing ceriifi' att'8,  during  tlie  last  four  years, 
noiwiibsUDdlDg  tiie  rap  d  Increase  of  ^choolp, 
tends  t(i  bring  the  supply  nearly  equal  to  the 
demand.  Not  mote  than  75  will  receive  cer- 
tlflcttes,  at  the  most,  of  the  90  appllcante. 
Bevenl  present  at  Klver  Falls  will  not  teach 
In  tlie  county,  and  manj  can  teach  but  one- 
half  the  year.  Hence  the  certificates  granted 
will  scarcely  supply  one  ba'f  of  tlie  number 
required  to  teach  the  schools,  vis..  ISl.  The 
prnnlng  procces,  by  raising  the  siandaid  and 
making  iho  quest  ions  more  revere,  mast  nuw 
cease,  or  the  supply  of  teachers  will  not  meet 
the  demand. 

Thb  Stats  Supbrintekdbnt  or  PssHSTii- 
YANiA,  Uon.  J.  P.  Wiclcersham,  recently  aald: 
**The  adoption  of  courses  of  study  for  un- 
graded schools,  in  many  of  our  counties,  has 
accomplished  great  good.  We  hope  that  the 
■uperin'enden;s  in  the  counties  that  bave  not 
yet  acted  In  the  matter,  will  bestir  themselves 
at  once,  in  order  that  no  more  time  may  be 
wasted-  There  is  nothing  like  having  in  in- 
■truction,  as  well  as  In  other  things,  a  definite 
a!m.  A  vast  amount  of  effort  is  now  thrown 
away  in  a  kind  of  blind  struggle  to  find  out 
what  ought  to  be  done." 

The  Adanu  County  Pre$$  publishes  the 

fol!owing: 

Prof.  Sdllsbury,  assisted  bv  Mr.  Isham,  8a- 
perlntendeut  of  Schools  for  Walworth  county, 
will  close  a  very  succeesrul  teachers'  Instiiuie 
at  this  place  to-morrow  noon.  The  institute 
opened  with  an  attendance  of  fifty-two  leach 
ers,  which  wss  Increased  to  over  seventj  the 
psat  we«k  Thesu  institutes  are  dolns  Incal- 
culable good  in  training  te  cheri*  to  think  for 
themMlvt's,  h*  w-'ll  as  in  the  best  meibodc^  of 
Instruciing  pupils.  The  last  week  hss  been 
hUhiy  int*  resting,  and  has  drawn  many  soec- 
talnrn.  Professor  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Isham 
will  h  av«i  with  tne  esteem  sod  cordial  good 
will  of  the  teachers  and  all  others  wno  have 
been  so  highly  gratified  at  the  success  of  the 
instltatc. 

Thb  Institute  at  Wautoma  last  month, 
was  noticed  by  the  Waushara  Argus^  under 
the  title  of  a  Normal  School,  as  follows: 
**The  attendance  up  to  the  c'ose  has  been 
about  125.  As  near  as  we  can  learn  the  school 
has  been  characterized  by  the  good  behavior 
of  the  students,  and  evident  intention  to  make 
progress,  and  we  believe  has  been  one  of  the 
most  profitable  schools  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  the  county.  Mr.  tiraham  and  Mr.  Skaben 
have  given  valuable  aB«istance;  and  Supt. 
Tobln  and  Mr.  Baker  have  performed  their 
duties  well."  The  same  psper  lurther  states 
that  Prof.  Graham  gave  a  fine  lecture  one 


now  we  enjoy  our  foodl  We  nave  once! 
the  beautiful  appetite  of  childhood.  2ui«* 
seem?  anxious  speedily  to  repair  th«  lo*^"* 
have  soff'-red  and  cetsleasiy  demand*  saw- 
ment.  And  Ihen. »» bleswd  be  themtutw 
Invented  sleep,"  we  are  prone  to  ••y;.JJ 
least  we  are  ready  to  "  sleep  the  sleep  of  »J 
Just,"  unvezed  by  cares,  nndiatuibsd  9 
dreams. 


evening  at^the  OongregBtkmol  choivk  ef  As 

place. 

Thb  La  Crosse  Democrat  of  the  third  vsek 
of  laat  month,  contains  a  lon^  article  on  tfei 
public  sehools  of  that  place.  The  edacetloaal 
spirit  of  the  people  le  graphically  deserlM; 
an  insight  into  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Mk- 
cation  and  lu  ofllcers  Is  glveo;  and  t^  !i- 
struction  furnished  and  the  number  of  pepQi 
In  attendance  upon  each  department  of  Ifef 
five  district  schools  and  the  high  school,  sr 
carefully  noticed.  If  similar  artlclea  trni 
published  on  the  condliioa  of  the  schooli  cf 
other  cities  In  the  State,  thej^  wonld  a^  fhe 
people  very  materially  in  anderataadlng  tke 
work  now  performed  for  their  childiea  by  oir 
public  school  teachera  and  city  leaperintcB- 
deats. 

The  Penntylvania  School  J'oumal,  edUsl  [ 
by  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham«  the  anperlatrnd- 
ent  of  the  public  schooia  of  that  atate,  fsb' 
lishea  the  following  in  its  October  nombcr: 

*'The  Bute  Normal  l^hool  at  Plattevtlli^ 
Wisconsin,  is  about  to  establish  a  regnkr 
kindergarten  as  an  auxiliary  In  Ita  work  of 
training  teachers.    A  suitable  bnUding  for  t 
la  in  process  of  erection.    We  are  not  so* 
that  such  a  movement  on  tbe  part  of  oor  BS^ 
mal  schools  generally  would  be  vrlse;  bat  m      ' 
are  au  re  that  the  philosophy  and  methodaof 
of  the  kindergarten  should  foraa  a  psrt  of  thi 
professional    instrnctlon    at    every    noiad  j 
school  in  the  country,  and  ao  Car  a^  this  fbA- 
osnphy  and  there  methods  are  applicable » 
public  primary  schools  they  shonid  torn  a 
part  of  the  course  In  practical  training.  Se^ 
eral  of  our  Pennsylvania  normal  achooisbivt  i 
tsken  some  steps  forward  in  this  matter.  WiB  ' 
they  coRttnne  to  advance?    Will  the  oUMi  , 
follow  their  example?"  ) 

Psor.  B.  A.  Charlton,  the  former  Preddat 
of  tbe  PlattevUle  Normal  School,  and  aov's^ 
Itor  of  the  Independent^  at  Brodhesd,  wxM 
on  recovering  from  a  recent  illneaa: 

*^  The  memory  of  past  trouble  is  plesssst^ 
says  an  ancient  writer:  snd  tbe  recoilectkaa 
those  *'daye  of  weariness  and  Bights  of  pals, 
when  kind  friends  were  round  ue  toanllcipstt 
our  wishes  and  mlUsate  oar  enfllienngs.  la  sat 
wholly  sad.  Indeed,  we  think  of  the  dtfr 
friends  who  watched  over  ns  during  tbe  ^ 
hours  of  night,  we  think  of  their  kind  w^e 
and  genile  id  In  isi  rations  rather  ihantbsbanh 
ing  fover  of  the  fitlnl  dreams.  And  thts  tbs 
hoars  of  convalescence!  It  la  almost  ▼orta 
tbe  while  to  be  sick  for  the  eake  of  relQBf 
well!  How  every  day  finds  na  stronger  iw 
stronger,  how  every  hour  brings  some  ix^JJ 
light!  We  are  like  children  ag-ain,  tb«  ««■ 
opeca  new  and  fresh  to  our  eager  gan.  Ml 
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Tbb  bspobt  of  the  Ck>mmiQ  Joaer  of  Edaca- 
tlon  for  1677  haB  Jmt  been  recelTed.    It  thowi 
tbe  f  ncome  for  all  the  states  and  territories 
<Wyom!ng  not  iooladed)  to  be  186,866,166.. 
The  expenditures  (Wyoming  Included),  |dO,- 
S88,4iS8.    The  school  population  for  33  sutes 
EDd   nine  territories  is  Used  at   14,227,748. 
The  annnal  expense   per  capita   for  public 
flohool  pupils  ranges  from  fl.89  In  North  Car- 
olina to  185  76  In  the  Cherokee  tribe,  Indian 
Territoiy.    The  number  of  normal  schools  re- 
ported is  152,  haying  1,189  instructors,  87,072 
pupils,  and  8,763  graduates*  of  which  number 
[     1,974  are  engaged  in  teaching.    Ohio  reports 
the    greatest   number  of    normal    schools, 
I     namely.  14.   The  largest  a|i|>ropriatton  to  a 
I     normal  school  was  that  of  |fl5,000,  made  to  the 

I  New  Turk  City  Normal  College  by  the  city. 
The  beqnests  made  to  educational  institutions 
for  the  yesr  were  93,000.000,  of  which  institu- 
tions lor  the  superior  instruction  of  women 
recelTed  9103,976.  The  average  of  salaries  paid 
to  public  school  teachers  in  the  district  of 
Columbia  for  men  was  196.17,  for  women, 
471.21  per  month,  giving  a  higher  mean  than 
that  reported  for  any  other  part  of  the  country 
except  Nevada. 

NxABLT  two  years  ago  Governor  Robinson, 
of  New  York,  In  a  messsge  to  the  legislature, 
made  a  loolish  atuck  upon  public  high 
acboolf,  and  particularly  upon  the  Scate  Nor- 
mal schools.  Bverybody  knows  how  hipi^ 
this  made  the  enemies  of  public  education 
everywhere.  No  notice  seems  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  legislature  of  what  the  governor 
■aid  about  high  schools,  which  were  supported 
by  local  money.  Bnt  the  normal  schools  were 
feeelving  from  the  state  treasury  about  |U0,- 
000  annually,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  city 
of  New  York  was  expending  nearly  1100,000  a 
year  on  her  great  normal  college.  Hence  the 
legislature  appointed  a  committee  ot  nine  to 
give  a  thorough  examination  and  report  to 
the  next  legltlature  whether  these  schools 
were  successful ly  fulflllfaig  the  design  of 
their  creation,  and  whether  any  legislation 
was  required.  After  considering  the  subject 
more  than  a  year,  the  committee  made  a  most 


InteiligeBt  report  of  forty-elght  printed  pages, 
whtch  sustains  (he  schools,  and  pronounces 
them  a  necessity.  The  report  is  really  a  flue 
argument  In  favor  of  normal  education,  as 
well  as  a  testimony  in  fsvor  of  the  New  York 
normal  schools.  Thus,  >s  Tis  usual  in  such 
cases.  Governor  RobInson*s  attack  only 
strengthened  the  schools  attacked. 

The  Medico  Legal  Society  of  New  York  has  \ 
issued  a  report  on  School  Hygiene  which  has    ) 
more  than  a  local  interest.    Some  time  ago  / 
this  society  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  \ 
of  well  known  phyelclsns,  to  Investigate  the     ) 
health  questions  connected  with  the  public 
The  committee  find  that  during  the  vacation     \ 
months  there  is  a  marked  decline  In  the  death      I 
rate  from  scarlet  fever,  but  as  soon  as  tbe      / 
schools  open  the  disease  Increases  its  ravages. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the     ( 
Brooklyn  Board  of  Bducatlon  remarks  that      ) 
over  8,000  chtldren  disappear  from  the  time  of     , 
entering  the  lowest  grade  to  that  of  promotion 
to  the  next,  and  astigns  the  loes  to  the  unsan- 
itary condition  of  the  schools.    In  many  cf  our 
own  schools,  more  in  the  country  than  in  the 
cities,  the  want  of  ventilation  is  plainly  appar- 
ent to  any  one  entering  them  from  the  fresh 
out-door  atmof  phere.    The  class-room^  are  fre- 
quently crowded  with  children,  many  of  whom, 
either  in  person  or  ciothing,  are  not  over  clean- 
ly; the  windows  are  kept  closed  to  prevent  a 
draught,  and  a  large  stove,  the  exhalations 
fh)m  the  children's  persons,  and  the  carbon 
from  their  breath  quickly  convert  the  air  of 
the  room  Into  a  most  subtile  poison,  and  It  is 
no  wonder  that  delicate  children  exposed  to 
such  an  atmosphere  day  after  day,  die,  and 
the    teachers    become    delicate    and    have 
to  resign  or  wearily  drag  on.  Incapable  of 
giving  their  best  energy  to  their  work. 

The  question  of  ventilation  Is  beset  with 
difficulty,  and  to  obtain  absolutely  pure  air  in 
a  crowded  room  with  our  present  architectural 
knowledge  appears  slmost  impo«slbIe.  But 
the  existence  of  these  difficulties,  instead  of 
being  a  reason  for  culpable  suplneness  on  the 
part  of  school  boards,  ought  to  be  an  incentlTd 
to  extra  exertion. 
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MAP  OP  WISCONSIN. 

The  New  Map  of  WiscoDsin,  prepared  by  Nicodemns  &  Conover,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  State  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Public  Offices,  will  hereailer 
show  the  Kbw  Coitntibs  of  the  8tate. 

The  Price  is  $4,  in  Advance* 

Blank  applications  furnished  on  request 

Address  ~  The  Statb  ScPERnrlENDEKT. 

MadUen^  WUwMin. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 


THB 


Language^    Pen    and    Picture    Series^ 

EMBRACES 

The  Child's  Book  of  Language, 

IN  FOUR  ^  UMBERS, 

For  use  in  Primary  Schools^  based  npon  a  course  of  conyersational 
picture-lessons,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  written  in  the  pig^ 
of  the  book; 

AND 

Letters  and  Lessons  in  Language, 

in  two  series  of  four  nnmbers  each. 

Which  continues  the  course  in  Grammar  Schools,  creating  occasioi 
for  the  natural  use  of  language  forms,  without  anticipating  the  stady 
of  grammar,  before  it  can  be  profitably  taken. 


The  Series  combines  the  advantages  of  both  oral  and  text-book 
instruction. 

Words  are  treated  as  concrete  and  pictorial  terms,  illnstratioi 
taking  for  the  most  part  the  place  commonly  given  to  deflnitioii. 

The  pupil  is  taught  by  what  he  does,  making  steps  of  his  own, 
which,  being  expressed  in  written  form,  remain  to  be  retraced  at  wilL 
The  following  are  apparent  distinctive  features: 

1.  Best  because  most  natural  language  caltnrc 

2.  Easy  firading  for  composition. 

8.    Oral  instruction  in  permanent  form. 
4.    A  practical  course  in  writing. 

IS^  Sample  copy  10  cents,  or  eamplete  set  of  the  Chad's  Book  of  Languagt^  in* 
eluding  Teaeher^e  JBditians,  60  cents. 

C.  E.  LANE^  General  Agent  for  the  Northwest, 

No.  6I9  W8shiBKton8t.,Chiet^ 
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^     AN  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM. 

(PAper  read  liefore  Uie  BUte  Teachers'  AsBoclation,  at  La  Croate,  Jnly  9, 1879,  by  Bapt.  C.  W. 

BOBT.) 

In  comparing  the  progress  made  by  the  three  classes  of  schools,  we 
are  at  once  impressed  with  the  difference  existing  among  them  in 
regard  to  a  stability  or  fixedness  of  purpose  of  each  in  his  own  sphere. 
Elementary  schools  were  established  in  this  country  as  soon  as  the 
van  of  civilization  reached  it.  They  have  been  fostered  ever  since, 
with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  demonstrates  the  fact  that  they  are 
securely  imbedded  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Even  amid  discour- 
agements in  business  and  depression  of  industries,  when  economy  in 
the  administration  of  affairs  is  the  leading  question,  there  is  no 
thought  of  curtailing  their  usefulness  or  of  rendering  their  foundation 
Xess  secure. 

Likewise,  all  over  the  land  Colleges  and  Universities  are  receiving 
endowments  and  State  support  to  such  an  extent  that  their  perpetuity 
and  successful  progress  is  assured. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  condition  of  elementary  and  higher  education 
is  generally  satisfactory.  There  i3,  however,  between  these  two  great 
departments  of  education  a  wide  separation.  Secondary  instruction, 
comprising  one  of  our  most  important  classes  of  schools,  is  in  any 
other  than  a  satisfactory  condition.  It  has  been  the  common  battle- 
ground of  the  enemies  and  friends  of  the  more  advanced  system  of 
sehools.  Theories  both  sane  and  insane  have  l>een  evolved;  but,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  there  has  been  no  relief,  because  no  well 
settled  plan  of  work  has  been  agreed  upon.  The  caldron  has  boiled 
1— Vol.  IX— No.  12 
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with  whims  and  fancies  to  the  present  time.    Criticisms  unusual  and 
ominous  have  been  hurled  at  the  High  Schools  of  the  country  for 
three  years  and  more;  and  while  there  is  no  special  cause  for  alarm, it 
is  well  to  stop  and  consider  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending 
with  High  School  instruction.     It  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  edu- 
cation to  promote  the  welfare  of  High  Schools,  and  if  possible  place 
secondary  instruction  upon  a  more  substantial  and  enduring  founda- 
tion.   Let  us  concede  no  more  than  the  facts  in  the  case  compel  us  fo, 
remembering,  how^ever,  that  the  argument  that  admits  nothing  is  no 
argument  at  all,  and  he  who  can  see  nothing  good  in  any  position 
except  that  taken  by  himself,  is  unworthy  the  name  of  adversaiy. 
Many  of  the  criticisms  made  upon  High  Schools  are  unjust,  and  yet 
to  ignore,  with  disdain,  all  that  are  made,  would  be  simply  edncft- 
tional  suicide.    We  should  not  forget  that  the  High  School  is  ^tab- 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  who  are  taxed  for  its  support,  and 
hence  its  policy  should  be  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  the  communitj. 
Any  other  policy  would  be  manifestly  unjust,  and  ought  not  and  will 
not  be  long  tolerated  by  the  public.    No  one  can  deny  the  right  ef 
the  teacher  to  be  heard  upon  educational  policies,  but  no  one  class  of 
persons  can  absorb  all  the  educational  excellence  of  the  times,  and  it 
were  far  wiser  to  make  some  concessions  than  to  continue  an  opposi- 
tion that  will  ultimately  abolish  the  High  School.    We  are  to  a  c»- 
tain  extent  ofiF  the  track  with  High  School  instruction.     Becent  &• 
satisfaction  with  High  Schools  does  not  come  so  much  from  an  oppo- 
sition to  these  schools  as  from  an  opposition  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  and  are  still  conducted.    Occupying  as  they  do  a  mid- 
dle ground,  it  is  perhaps  more  natural  for  High  Schools  to  reach  oat 
after  the  higher  instruction  and  to  slight  the  elementary.     Perhaps, 
this  is  not  in  itself  a  bad  tendency,  but  when  [we  consider  the  woA 
that  has  really  been  attempted  by  these  schools,  the  complaints  and 
murmurings  are  not,  after  all,  so  mysterious.    We  have  High  School 
courses  burdened  with  a  multiplicity  of  branches,  more  than  can  be 
handled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the  ordinary  college;  and  nndcr 
the  delusive  hope  of  imparting  a  "broad  and  liberal  education,"  teach- 
ers have  attempted  so  much  that  thorough  and  efficient  work  has  heen 
impossible;  and  it  is  a  sad  truth  that  too  many  High  School  papib 
and  graduates  bear  the  impress  of  superficial  training.     By  precept 
pupils  are  taught  the  idea  of  thoroughness  in  their  work.    By  exam- 
ple it  is  dissipated;  the  full,  rounded  course  is  placed  before  them; 
they  are  permitted  to  taste,  as  it  were,  of  each  branch  in  its  seaaoD 
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but  they  must  think  deep  and  long  of  nothing.  The  course  must  be 
completed  in  the  time  specified,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  hasten 
on.  Thus  the  pupil  is  lead  through  all  the  dizzy  mazes  of  the  modern, 
High  School  course,  and  comes  out  at  the  end  wise,  perhaps,  in  his  own 
conceit,  but  in  fact  a  superficial  creature.  We  should  have  no  fellow- 
ship with  the  alarmist.  No  sudden  outburst  of  public  opinion  should 
be  allowed  to  abolish  or  even  transform  the  High  School.  At  the 
same  time,  a  subject  fraught  with  so  much  moment  to  the  people, 
should  be  carefully  considered,  and  if  defects  are  found  the  remedy 
should  be  unsparingly  applied.  It  has  been  quite  clearly  shown  that 
this  matter  of  High  School  education  has  been  overdone  and  a  reac- 
tion is  now  very  evident.  There  is  a  demand  for  more  practical  in- 
struction; and  to  ignore  this  demand  means  certain  ruin  to  the  High 
School.  Nothing  else  can  be  expected,  for  when  a  public  school 
ceases  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  community  supporting  it,  it  must  and 
ought  to  go  down. 

The  High  School  should  be  made  emphatically  a  popular  school,  a 
school  where  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  may  obtain 
something  more  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  learning,  and  that  was 
the  original  idea.  The  Uigh  School  has  in  some  eases^  it  appears^ 
assumed  proportions  collegiate,  and  you  are  laughed  to  scorn  by  the 
jealous  managers  if  you  intimate  that  those  proportions  are  imaginary 
or  even  embryogenic.  Here  lurks  our  most  serious  danger,  for  if  we 
assume  in  this  work  abnormal  proportions,  we  must,  like  the  frog  m 
the  fable,  experience  disastrous  consequences. 

The  arrangement  of  the  High  School  course  has  frequently  beex^ 
left  to  those  who  labor  under  the  strange  delusion  that  true  dignity 
can  come  to  the  school  only  throifgh  the  medium  of  the  ancient  Ian* 
guages;  that  these  furnish  the  indispensable,  if  not  the  only,  basis  for 
disciplinary  study;  hence  it  is  that  these  branches  often  appear  promi^ 
nently,  while  the  English  classics  and  other  highly  useful  branches 
are  rated  as  of  secondary  importance.  The  highest  results  have  not 
been  secured,  and  never  will  be,  by  this  system.  Pupils  have  sqan- 
dered  their  most  precious  time  upon  ancient  languages,  when,  if  the 
same  time  and  faithful  effort  had  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature,  they  would  have  been  benefited  more  in 
every  way.  We  should  by  no  means  ignore  disciplinary  studies  in 
our  High  Schools,  but  a  far  better  course  is  to  select  those  branches 
that  will  couple  the  largest  aipoant  of  useful  knowledge  vnth  discip- 
line, rather  than  consume  the  time  with  discipline  alone.    This  is  too 
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expensire  a  process  for  the  many  who  can  never  go  beyond  the  High 
School.    Admit  all  that  is  said  of  the  richness  and  grandeur  in  the 
yemacular  dialects  of  the  ancient  Oreeks  and  Romans,  and  the  fact 
still  remains  that  the  thoughts  there  embodied  deal  not  with  the  lir- 
ing  questions  of  to-day.    They  have  marked  no  progress  in   the  arts 
and  sciences  during  these  hundreds  of  years.    It  is,  no  doubt,  pleasant 
to  know  just  how  Demosthenes  or  Plato  gave  utterance  to  their  ideas; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  preparing  young  men  and  women 
for  the  responsibilities  of  the  present   age.    A  few  ^'ears  ago,  when 
Horace    Greeleey   raised  his  mighty  pen  and  voice  in  favor  of  a 
more  practical  education,  he  took  occasion  to  mildly  reprehend  the 
practice  of  giving  the  ancient  classics  such  pre-eminence  in  secondary 
:8chools.    But  how  were  his  arguments  met?    He  was  told  that  inas-  . 
much  as  he  had  never  tasted  the  sweets  of  classic  learning,  he  was 
not  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  so  grave  a  question.    That  had  he  been 
warmed  into  life  by  classical  parents  and  nourished  with  Greek  roots 
and  Latin  idioms,  he  would,  without  doubt,  think  differently.     Thus 
poor  Horace  Greley  was  treated  with  disdain  —  his  arguments  set  at 
naught  simply  because  he  was  not  a  classical  scholar.    This  style  of 
argument  finds  little  favor  to-day  —  thanks  to  a  more  progressive  age  — 
and  how  will  gentlemen  answer  their  classical  brethren  of  New  Eng- 
land, who  now  take  the  same  ground  formerly  taken  by  Mr.  Greeley 
and  others,  and  who  are  striving  to  purge  their  schools  of  this  same 
disorder?     Even  in  the  "Hub"  of  classical  learning  in  this  country 
the  reaction  seems  more  marked  than  elsewhere.    Very  recently  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  association  of  classical  and  high  school 
teachers  of  Boston  report  that  ^^  English  language  study  is  in  an  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory  condition  in  their  schools;"  that  "great  im- 
provement is  possible;"  that  "Greek  usurps  the  place  which  belongs 
to  English  studies;"    that   "a  better  knowledge  of  Greek   history^ 
literature,  and  art  may  be  obtained  through  the  English  than  the 
Greek  language."    That  "  less  costly  means  might  be  employed  for 
the  education  of  the  few  who  must  from  necessity  learn   QreeL" 
That  "  Greek  makes  an  aristocracy  of  college  work,  and  separates  the 
high  school  from  the  college,  placing  the  latter  outside  the  pale  of 
public  occasion." 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  anew  English  classical  committee,  and 
they  are  all  that  the  most  enthusiastic  and  practical  men  can  desire. 
They  are  in  substance  all  that  Horace  Greeley  or  Dr.  Stark  ever  said, 
but^they  are  the  sentiments  of  the  masses  to-day.    The  people  hare 
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t  been  fast  to  question  the  good  intentions  of  the  few  who  have 
shaped  the  policy  and  work  of  hisfh  schools.  Only  an  occasional 
murmur  was  heard  until  recently,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  feel- 
ings which  now  find  expression  throughout  the  land  upon  this  sub- 
ject; and  when  such  a  body  as  this  New  England  committee  express 
themselves  so  unqualifiedly^  there  must  exist  an  abiding  presentiment 
that  reform  is  needed  and  must  come. 

We  should  not  forget  the  earnest  and  vigorous  labors  of  our  own 
lamented  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  our  State  University,  who,  being  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  Greek  language  and  literature  as  well  as  in  the 
English,  French,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  was  not  to  be  silenced  with  the 
weapons  used  to  put  down  Horace  Greeley.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  deeper  he  plunged  into  the  realms  of  language  and  literar 
ture,  the  more  fully  was  he  convinced  that  our  system  of  education 
needed  reforming,  and  when  he  said:  "  It  is  no  credit  to  our  scholar- 
ship that  our  own  language  has  been  so  much  neglected,  while  so 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages,^' he  forcibly  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  most  progressive 
teachers.  The  eminent  Prof.  Palmer,  of  Oxford,  has  now  symptoms 
of  reform;  he  would  exclude  Greek  from  secondary  schools;  (and 
Prof.  Price,  of  Virginia,  would  reverse  the  system  and  make  the 
scientific  study  of  English  the  basis  for  the  study  of  Greek;)  and  thus 
like  haven-lights  in  a  storm,  we  occasionally  find  men  who,  with  our 
brethren  in  New  England,  are  asking  for  a  |more  natural  and  useful 
work  for  our  secondary  schools. 

But,  other  arguments  failing,  we  are  told  that  the  ancient  classics 
must  be  retained  for  the  discipline  they  impart.  Why  is  a  monopoly 
of  discipline  so  modestly  given  to  the  ancient  ^classics?  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter was  unable  to  find  any  good  reasons  for  it.  He  said,  ^^  I  see  no 
reason  why  English,  studied  with  the  same  care  and  thoroughness 
which  are  given  to  the  ancient  classics,  may  not  afibrd  equal  mental 
discipline."  The  scholarly  Dr.  Stark  asserts  that  "  Latin  and  Greek 
are  by  no  means  necessary  in  the  work  ot  mental  development,"  and 
^^  should  be  relegated  to  the  position  of  pleasant  accomplishments,  or 
of  professional  helps  for  ministers,  teachers,  and  specialists."  Dr« 
Holland  finds  German  and  French  equally  as  valuable  as  Latin  and 
Greek  as  disciplinary  studies.  If  space  would  permit,  the  list  might 
be  continued  ad  libitum,  and  of  those  eminently  qualified  to  judge, 
showing  this  is  by  no  means  a  one-sided  question.  Besides,  it  is  the 
history  of  this  instruction  that  the  number  of  those  in  our  high 
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scliools  who  acquire  such  familiarity  with  it  as  to  render  it  in  aay 
degree  practical  and  useful,  is  indeed  small. 

If  there  is  any  shadow  of  truth  in  the  assertion  that  high  schod 
training  is  detrimental  to  young  persons,  it  must  gain  its  force  because 
of  superficial  work  done. 

Again,  the  theory  of  connecting  high  school  instruction  directly 
with  college  instruction,  is  perhaps  all  very  good  as  a  theory,  bat  fol- 
lowed to  its  logical  results  it  must  needs  work  great  injustice  to  the 
high  schools  as  a  whole.    We  admit  it  to  be  a  comfortable  arrang^e- 
ment  for  some  to  have  a  preparatory  school  at  home;  but  we  most 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  those  who  are  abb 
to  attend  our  high-schools  are  not  able  to  go  beyond  them,  and  the 
very  small  percentage  who  do  enter  higher  institutions  are  almost  in- 
varrably  the  sons  or  daughters  of  wealthy  parents  who  could  easDy 
afford  to  prepare  their  children  for  college  elsewhere,  hence  it  would 
be  manifestly  unjust  to  compel  the  eighty-five  high  schools  of  Wis- 
consin to  so  frame  their  work  that  they  shall  operate  as  mere  feeden 
of  colleges.    Our  high  schools  have  a  wider  and  more  important 
work  than  this.    Our  first  great  duty  is  to  prepare  young  people 
for  good  citizenship,  to  make  them  capable  and  efficient  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  affairs  of  life.    More  than  this  cannot  be  attempted  by 
the  high-school  without  seriously  impairing  its  most  legitimate  fono- 
tion.    There  should  be  a  good  degree  of  thoroughness  and  complete- 
ness in  every  branch  attempted,  and  the  number  should  be  limited  to 
the  most  useful  and  necessary.    If  in  pursuing  this  more  general  line 
of  work  we  are  able,  incidentally,  to  prepare  pupils  ^or  college,  it  may 
be  done,  but  it  cannot  be  made  the  chief  aim  without  wronging  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.    With  the  exception  of  Greek  the 
work  done  by  a  majority  of  our  high-schools  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
requirements  for  entering  our  State  University  and  most  of  oar  col- 
leges.   We  do  not  ask  the  University  and  colleges  to  drop  Greek.  We 
simply  ask  the  privilege  for  ourselves.    And  so  far  as  our  University 
is  concerned,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  its  own  interests  would  be 
enhanced  by  not  making  a  knowledge  of  this  .branch  a  conditioa  of 
entering  any  of  its  classes.    Besides,  we  may  doubt  whether  this  home 
preparation  in  Greek  is  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to  the  Univeisitj; 
and  it  is  no  great  matter  of  wonderment  that  the  University,  with  its 
Professors  who  make  a  specialty  of  the  branches  they  teach,  is  aUe 
to  do  more  satisfactory  preparatory  work.    We  do  not  deny  that  the 
the  University  would  prosper  more  with  the  preparatory  departmefii 
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eliminated;  bat  if  its  abolition  means  the  transfer  of  its  work,  as  it 
how  stands,  to  the  high  schools  of  the  state,  it  would  be  a  calamity 
which  you  may  be  assured  would  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  masses. 
If  there  is  any  conflict  of  interests  between  the  two  institutions  and 
one  must  yield  a  point,  that  one  should  be  the  University,  and  not  the 
high  school. 

It  may  be  readily  admitted,  if  you  please,  that  this  preparatory 
work  should  be  done  outside  of  the  State  Unirersity.  Yet  ample 
|>roTision  may  be  easily  made  without  burdening  the  high-school 
with  it.  It  would  be  far  better  for  all  concerned,  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  special  preparatory  schools  were  established  in  different  parts 
of  the  state  for  this  purpose. 

Our  Normal  schools  are  doing  a  useful,  and,  in  many  respects,  a 
missionary  work,  but  why  not  enlarge  the  boulids  of  their  usefulness 
by  giving  to  each  a  department  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
studies  shall  have  special  reference  to  thfs  preparatory  work.  Some 
lack  but  little  in  academic  work  of  meeting  this  demand  now,  and  all 
could,  with  slight  modifications  of  their  elementary  courses,  make  the 
necessary  preparation  and  do  it  better  than  the  high-schools.  Our 
normal  schools  are  state  institutions,  equipped  with  superior  faculties 
of  instruction  and  all  the  facilities  for  doing  this  work,  and  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  and  more  consistent  for  them  than 
for  the  high-schools  to  attempt  it.  Aside  from  these,  private  acade- 
mies and  seminaries  can  profitably  bend  their  energies  in  this  direc- 
tion, for  as  popular  schools  they  can  not,  from  their  nature  and  or- 
ganization, be  cojn  pared  with  the  high-schools  of  the  state,  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  can  find  no  more  useful  legitimate  field  of  work 
than  in  this  preparatory  department.  In  short  the  means  for  work- 
ing up  the  raw  material  for  the  University  without  the  high-schools 
sre  so  abundant  and  evident  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  further. 

We  should  furnish  in  our  high-schools  a  liberal  course  of  English 
and  mathematical  study,  English  grammar,  composition  and  rhetoric, 
with  Latin  or  German,  or  both,  as  optional  studies.  These  branches, 
pursued  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  secure  an  easy  and  correct 
«tyle  of  writing  and  speaking,  is  all  that  should  be  expected  by  way 
of  language  studies.  The  mathematical  course  should  provide  all  the 
theory  necessary  to  a  full  and  clear  understanding  of  mathematical 
applications.  Algebra,  geometry,  and  book-keeping,  pursued  with  a 
oafeful  precision  that  will  stamp  thoroughness  in  the  individual  ever 
Jilfcer,  should  be  considered  indispensable.    Abstruse  science  and  pure* 
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ly  theoretical  studies  should  cease  to  usurp  the  time  that  belongs  io 
more  useful  branches.  Our  individual  ideas  or  peculiar  notions  shouU 
not  obtain  largely  in  the  formation  of  a  course  of  instruction.  We 
should  have  no  prejudices  for  or  against  any  particular  branch  of 
learning.  We  may  have  preferences,  but  even  these  shoald  be  maie 
subordinate  to  the  welfare  of  the  school.  The  greatest  g€K>d  to  tbe 
greatest  number  is  the  only  true  policy  for  a  scheme  of  public  educa- 
tion. We  must  meet  a  public  demand,  and  it  is  no  part  of  our  boai- 
ness  to  dictate  outside  of  this  limit.  It  has  been  quite  clearly  demon- 
strated that  large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  teaching  branches 
that  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  masses.  We  are  not  secoring  tbe 
highest  good  attainable  in  this  work,  and  if  the  demand  for  a  mcie 
practical  education  be  not  met,  our  boasted  popular  education  will  be- 
come very  unpopular  and  secondary  instruction  a  failure. 

But  no  one  can  deny  that  there  is  a  highly  important  and  neoessaiy 
work  for  high-schools.  L^t  us  place  upon  them  the  proper  limifta- 
tions,  secure  for  them  the  public  confidence  necessary  for  their  ex- 
istence; then  their  possibilities  for  good  will  be  incalculable. 
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EXPRESSION  IN  READING. 

(Paper  read  before  the  anniua  meeting  of  the  lostltnte  Condaetors,  at  La  Crocse,  Jaly  7,J8if, 

by  Prof.  J.  Q.  Bmebt.) 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  reading,  a  visiting  committee  to  one  of 
the  State  Normal  Schools,  in  its  report  to  the  State  Superintendent, 
says  that  perhaps  no  other  branch  is  so  poorly  taught  in  our  public 
schools. 

If  this  statement  be  true,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is,  tlie 
sooner  a  reform  is  thoroughly  inaugurated,  the  better.  The  institute 
is  the  great  popular  instrument  for  setting  on  foot  educational  re- 
forms; and  if  a  better  teaching  of  reading  takes  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ent, that  change  is  to  be  effected,  largely,  through  the  instmmentab'fcy 
of  the  institute. 

The  committee  further  says,  that  it  is  debatable  how  far  in8trB^ 
tion  in  reading  should  consist  of  elocutionary  drill,  and  how  &r  of 
analysis  of  thought.  Many  teachers,  probably,  are  in  this  border  Imd 
of  doubt.  Is  this  body  prepared  to  give  some  helpful  recommendati<»^ 
on  this  important  question?  Are  these  topics  independent  of  eaeli 
other,  or  are  they  so  related  that  one  forms  a  basis  for  the  other?  I 
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hold  the  latter  position.  I  take  it  that  by  ^^  elocutionary  drill  ^'  is  meant 
expression^  or  the  art  of  vocal  delivery.  "  Now  the  great  principle  to 
be  observed  in  expression,"  says  Wickersham,  "is,  that  all  the  me- 
chanical modifications  of  the  voice  shoald  be  governed  by  the  nature 
of  the  thought  and  feeling  to  be  expressed."  Hence  it  is  that  a  cor- 
rect analysis  of  the  thought  and  appreciation  of  the  sentiment  and 
feeling  of  the  author  are  fundamental  conditions  of  correct  expression. 

Says  one  eminent  writer  on  this  subject,  "  Somethiug  more  is 
necessary  to  read  well,  than  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what  is 
read.  There  is,  probably,  no  literary  production  that  is  the  cold  work 
of  the  intellect  alone.  In  all  that  has  been  written,  of  prose  or  of 
poetry,  the  emotions  play  an  important  part.  The  plainest  composer 
does  not  write  wholly  without  feeling,  and  the  heart-beats  of  the  true 
poet  stir  in  every  line.  No  one  can  read  skillfully  who  does  not  ap- 
preciate the  sentiment  expressed  in  what  he  reads,  or  who  does  not 
feel  for  the  time  being  as  the  author  felt  when  he  wrote  it.  He  can 
not  read  well  of  beauty  who  never  saw  anything  beautiful  nor  he  of 
gayety  who  never  felt  gay,  nor  he  of  sorrow  who  never  evinced  pity, 
nor  he  of  wit  who  never  enjoyed  a  joke." 

Without  intelligent  reading,  there  can  not  be  expressive  reading. 
The  directions,  therefore,  in  the  syllabus  for  the  current  term  of  in- 
stitutes, for  the  preparation  of  lessons  in  reading,  are  based  upon 
sound  philosophy.    The  following  are  these  directions: 

I*  Suggestions  for  preparing  the  lesson  in  reading:  1.  Read  the 
lesson  to  determine  the  scope.  2.  Study  the  paragraph  critically, 
using  reference  books  for  pronunciation,  definition,  geography,  biog- 
raphy, and  history.  3.  Review  mentally  the  scope  of  the  piece. 
4.  Spell  difficult  words. 

11.  Recitation,  (a)  With  books  closed,  test  the  pupils  in  (l)-(4)  of 
preparation,    (b)  Read  the  selection. 

It  is  with  this  last  direction,  Read  the  selection,  that  I  have  par- 
ticularly to  deal.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  directions  relate 
chiefly  to  the  analysis  of  thought;  and  while  it  is  conceded  that  that 
preparation  is  necessary  for  correct  expression,  the  question  arises 
whether  something  more  is  not  also  equally  necessary.  If  the  selec- 
tion is  read  with  proper  expression,  there  must  be  purity  and  distinct- 
ness of  utterance,  correctness  of  accent,  emphasis  and  pitch,  due 
deliberateness,  modulation,  and  fluency.  Is  not  some  instruction  neces- 
sary as  to  the  relation  between  the  character  of  the  ideas  or  thoughts, 
and  the  elements  of  expression;  viz.,  force,  time,  slides,  pitch,  volume. 
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:stress,  quality?  Sach  would  seem  to  have  been  the  thonglit  of  ik 
writer  of  the  syllabus  for  1877,  for  at  the  close  of  the  directions  fcr 
teaching  reading,  was  placed  in  fine  type  the  following  note,  to  wiL: 
*''  In  expression,  discuss  the  bases  upon  Which  rate,  emphasis,  infl£^ 
tion,  and  pitch  depend/^ 

If  the  selection  is  to  be  read  with  proper  expression^  it  should  k 
■studied  to  determine:  1.  Its  general  spirit;  2.  Its  important  indifii- 
ual  ideas;  3.  The  relative  rank  of  the  ideas. 

We  need  to  know  the  general  spirit  of  the  selection  to  determine 
what  should  be  the  general  force,  time,  etc.  We  need  to  know  whit 
the  important  individual  ideas  are,  that  we  may  know  where  to  be- 
Btow  emphasis.  We  need  to  know  the  relative  rank  of  the  ideas,  in 
order  rightly  to  use  the  proper  elements  of  expression,  so  as  to  inske 
<;lear  the  exact  thought  of  the  author.  For  accomplishing  this,  there 
is  a  variety  of  methods.  What  is  the  general  spirit  of  the  selection 
may  be  developed  vrithout  any  previous  classification  of  ideas,  foDor- 
ing  in  this,  somewhat,  the  synthetic  method.  Or  a  practically  com- 
plete classification  of  the  various  kinds  of  ideas  may  be  made,  asl 
then  the  pupil  required  to  determine  and  state  to  which  class  those  of 
the  given  selection  belong.  I  incline  to  thie  latter  as  the  prefenUe 
•one  for  the  average  institute.  It  would  seem  to  be  no  more  diffieolt 
to  outline  this  subject  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  members  of  Ae 
institute,  than  to  make  the  classification  of  sentences  anderstood,  er 
to  outline  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stateis,  or  any  other  of  the 
more  difficult  topics. 

The  following  classification  is  substantially  that  of  Mark  Kuley: 

'^  1.  Unemotional  or  matter-of-fact  ideas  (whether  didactic,  nam- 
tive,  or  descriptive). 

2.  Bold  ideas  (including  the  very  emphatic  passages  in  the  first  class, 
and  all  declamatory  pieces). 

3.  Animated  or  joyous  (including  all  lively,  happy,  or  beaaliftl 
ideas). 

^  4.  Subdued  or  pathetic  (including  all  gentle,  tender,  or  sad  ideas). 

5.  Noble  (including  ideas  that  ^re  great,  grand,  sublime,  or  henie). 

6.  Grave  (including  the  deep  feelings  of  solemnity,  reverence,  efcc). 

7.  Ludicrous  or  sarcastic  (including  jest,  raillery,  ridicule,  modeyi 
irony,  scorn,  or  contempt). 

8.  Impassioned  (including  all  very  bold  pieces,  and  such  violeiit 
passions  as  anger,  defiance,  revenge,  etc).^' 

If  the  selection  to  be  read  is  unemotional  or  matter-of-fiM^t  ib  ^ 
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•character,  how  is  it  to  be  read?  Which  of  the  elements  of  expression 
are  to  be  employed?  What  is  to  be  the  general  quality  of  voice? 
What  the  pitch  ?  What  the  force,  volume,  rate,  etc.  ?  And  why  these 
"particular  elements  instead  of  others? 

Having  determined  what  is  to  be  the  general  character  of  the  read- 
ing, what  are  the  important  individual  ideas,  and  how  are  they  to  be 
expressed?  If  this  idea  is  important,  how  is  it  to  be  emphasized? 
By  force,  inflectiou,  time,  slide,  or  pause?  How  intense  should  be  the 
emphasis?  Whatever  the  character  of  the  selection,  similar  questions 
must  be  answered  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  before  expressive  reading 
is  reasonably  assured. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principles  governing  expression,  as 
formulated  by  Prof.  Bailey  : 

"  Peinciplb  for  Stakdard  Force.  —  Determine  the  standard  force 
for  the  unemphatic  words,  by  the  kind  or  general  spirit  of  the  piece. 
If  the  kind  is  unemotional,  the  standard  force  is  moderate;  if  bold^  the 
standard  force  is  loud;  if  pathetic,  the  standard  force  is  soft. 

''Prikciple  for  Relative  Force.  —  Taking  the  standard  force 
for  the  unemphatic  words,  give  additional  force  to  the  emphatic  idead, 
according  to  their  relative  importance. 

"Prikciple  for  Stai^dard  Time.  —  Determine  the  standard  of 
time  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  piece.  If  the  general  spirit  is  un- 
^otional,  the  standard  time  is  naturally  moderate;  if  animated  or 
joyous,  the  standard  time  is  fast ;  if  grave,  the  standard  time  is  slow. 
"  Prikciple  for  Relative  Time.  —  Taking  the  standard  time  for 
the  unemphatic  words,  give  additional  time  to  the  emphatic  ideas,  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  importance^ 

Similar  underlying  principles  there  are  for  pauses,  slides,  pitch,  vol- 
ume and  quality. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  an  institute  of  two  weeks  affords  sufficient  time 
for  thorough  drill  on  all  these  principles;  but  ^t  is  believed  that  with 
the  subject  similarly  outlined  and  developed,  the  members  will  be  bet- 
ter prepared  for  thorough  training  in  some  one  or  more  of  these 
topics,  and  that  the  instruction  may  be  made  progressive  from  year  to 
year.  Nor  is  it  meant  that  the  conductor  is  to  seek  or  expect  that 
finished  and  artistic  rendering,  possible  only  to  the  skilled  elocutionist 
or  the  person  of  broad  culture.  For  reading,  in  its  better  forms,  is  an 
art,  like  painting,  sculpture  and  music.  It  is  an  expression  of  the 
reader's  taste. 
In  all  this  work  the  teacher^s  voice  should  frequently  be  heard,  so 
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as  to  furnish  a  good  model  for  imitation.  In  stadjing  the  principlei 
there  should  be  constant  reference  to  nature  for  their  application. 
^^  Nature  is  varied  and  refined  and  should  be  referred  to  constantlj.'' 
There  is  danger  of  over-doing  in  technical  principles;  and  mere  imi- 
tation is  imbecility.  Nature's  greatest  works  are  its  simplest.  Sii^-^ 
plicity  is  the  highest  and  most  enduring  of  all  qualities.  It  is  tb- 
mean  of  extremes.  In  reading,  everything  like  effort  should  disappes. 
Even  exciting  expressions  should  be  given  with  a  smooth,  markei, 
simplicity  that  is  delicate  as  well  as  energetic. 

The  object  of  this  drill  is  to  explain  those  natural  principles  whi^ 
properly  control  expression  ;  to  develop  and  cultivate  voice  and  fed* 
ing  to  the  extent  required,  and  to  refine  and  not  pervert  nature. 

Closing  a  remarkably  able  article  on  the  subject  of  reading,  Jaae 
Currie,  of  England,  says:  "Let  the  teacher,  then,  have  a  eertaii 
standard  of  proficiency  for  his  pupils  to  aim  at,  suited  to  their  oppor- 
tunities  ;  let  him  guard  against  the  vain  endeavor  to  attain  a  finied 
nicety  of  accent,  which  his  own  good  sense  should  tell  him  is  unat- 
tainable in  the  circumstances  of  the  community,  or  even  a  degree  d 
refinement  in  expression  which  implies  a  higher  degree  of  culton 
than  they  will  ever  reach  ;  then  if  he  will  only  use  carefully,  harm^ 
niously,  and  with  faith,  the  means  at  his  disposal,  even  in  spite  of 
shortened  attendance,  he  will  send  away  his  pupils  with  a  skill  inik 
art  of  reading,  which  they  will  gladly  cherish  for  themselves  tlunoagl 
all  their  occupations  in  life.^' 


•  •  • 


METHODS  AND  MEANS  TO  TEACH  SPELLING. 

(Fftper  read  before  the  annaal  meeting  of  the  Inttltnte  Condncton,  at  La  Crowe,  Jalj  7,  ISX^ 

Prof.  A.  A.  MiLLXB.) 

As  the  "  way  to  resume  was  to  resume,"  so  the  way  to  learn  to  spdlii 
to  spell.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  wise  to  waste  much  time  in  repining  for  tfce 
'*  good  old  times,"  whether  we  view  them  from  an  educational  stand- 
point, or  some  other  ground.  Yet  it  is  fairly  questionably  if  there 
has  not  been  too  much  of  reform  in  the  methods  of  teaching  ccrtaii 
branches,  and  in  spelling  in  particular.  As  in  mechanics  every  patent 
does  not  cover  a  useful  invention,  and  all  changes  are  not  impraTC- 
ments,  so,  in  the  educational  world,  all  changes  are  not  surely  im- 
provements on  the  old  methods.  Many  teachers  are  engaged  in  • 
search  (may  it  prove  a  vain  one)  for  an  easy  path,  a  royal  way  to 
knowledge,  over  which  the  youth  of  to-day  may  travel  at  leisure. 
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The  matter  of  spelling  reform  may  be  put  aside  as  having  no  prac- 
rical  bearing  on  the  instruction  teachers  are  required  to  give. 

The  orthography  of  the  English  language  is  almost  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  memory  —  a  re-coUection  of  certain  previous  impressions  on 
the  mind;  impressions  either  of  word  forms,  or  of  the  recurrence  of 
certain  arrangements  of  letters.    In  the  teaching  of  spelling  two 
ends  are  to  be  striven  for:  1.  The  production  of  clearly  defined,  per- 
manent impressions  upon  the  mind.    2.  The  ability  ,to  readily  and 
accurately  recall  these  impressions.    All  methods  and  varieties  of 
methods  in  spelling  are  based  on  this  law.    The  old,  or  oral  method, 
seeks  to  produce  impressions  of  the  recurrence  of  the  individual  let- 
ters of  a  word,  while  the  written,  or  more  modern  method,  seeks  the 
same  end  by  producing  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  word  form 
taken  as  a  unit.    Which  is  the  better,  ^Hhe  old  way  or  the  new?^' 
At  the  present  time,  and  I  think  unfortunately,  very  many  teachers 
entirely  discard  oral  work  in  spelling,  and  depend  altogether  on  the 
written  method.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  golden  mean  that  is 
better  than  either  extreme.    Happy  he  who  finds  it!    Good  spellers 
can  hardly  be  made  by  a  slavish  adherence  to  either  way.    Only  by  a 
judicious  combination  and  adaptation  of  both  are  the  best  results  to 
be  obtained.    Probably  these  results  will  be  best  secured  by  a  combi- 
nation that  will  contain  as  much  of  the  one  method  as  of  the  other. 
But  what  means  shall  be  used  to  make  good  spellers? 

1.  Arouse  the  pupiPs  pride.  Let  him  once  feel  that  bad  spelling  is  a 
disgrace,  and  half  the  battle  is  won.  Children  should  be  taught  to 
avoid  a  wrongly  spelled  word  as  they  would  a  contagious  disease.  At 
the  same  time  they  should  look  on  correct  spelling  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  as  not,  in  itself,  meritorious.  A  great  cause  of  poor  spell- 
ing is  the  very  prevalant  notion  that  it  does  not  matter  how  a  word  is 
spelled  so  that  its  identity  be  not  lost.  When  pupils  learn  that  in- 
telligent readers  measure  the  culture  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  by  his 
spelling,  the  first  great  obstacle  to  teaching  spelling  is  removed. 

2.  Spelling  should  be  taught  in  classes  as  a  separate  study.  It  will 
do  to  depend  upon  other  recitations  in  this  particular,  when  it  will  do 
to  teach  reading  in  connection  with  the  grammar  class  solely,  or 
when  the  study  of  geography  can  be  properly  confined  to  the  use 
made  of  it  in  teaching  history.  Not  <)nly  should  spelling  be  taught 
as  a  separate  study,  but  lessons  should  be  assigned  in  advance  of  the 
recitation,  that  opportunity  to  study  them  may  be  had.  Primary 
pupils  cannot  study  in  a  better  way  than  to  write  the  words  of  the 
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lesson  on  their  slates,  and  the  words  ot  the  reading  lesson  shoiiU 
constitute  the  spelling  lesson.  When  the  lesson  has  been  repeaiedlj 
copied  from  the  book,  let  it  be  written  from  dictation  and  afterwaiis 
spelled  orally.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  as  few  words  as  passible  h 
misspelled,  for  errors  are  very  likely  to  be  repeated.  Let  words  ii 
common  use  be  first  taught;  words  to  which  pupils  can  attach  soae 
meaning,  giving  new  words  as  their  fund  of  information  increa^sL 
Merely  technical  words  may  better  be  avoided  until  there  is  a  need  for 
them.  Besides  these  separate  classes,  all  recitations  slioald  be,  to  i 
certain  extent,  recitations  in  spelling.  When  a  new  -word  occuii^ 
have  it  spelled  and  defined.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  there  is  no  oae 
of  the  pupil  who  fails  going  further  in  that  recitation  until  he  caa- 
sult  the  dictionary. 

8.  Pronunciation  —  that  is,  correct  pronunciation  on  the  part  d 
the  teacher,  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the  study  of  spelling.      In  dictation 
words,  many  teachers  are  liable  to  pronounce  so  plainly  as  to  be  in- 
correct; each  syllable  being  enunciated  with  labored  distinctness  and 
an  utter  disregard   of  the  laws   of  pronunciation.     If  the  pupil  ii 
unable  to  spell  a  word,  he  has  only  to  say  that  he  does  not  understand 
it,  in  order  to  have  it  so  pronounced  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its 
orthography.    Of  course,  he  will  miss  this  same  word  the  next  tiioi 
he  has  occasion  to  use  it.    Carelessness  of  pronunciation  on  the  pot 
of  pupils  can  not  be  too  carefully  guarded  against.    We  spell  as  we 
pronounce  —  to  a  great  extent.    If  part-i-cirple  be  pronounced  witl 
three  syllables,  it  will  be  spelled  with  three  syllables;  and  if  persphsr 
Hon  be  pronounced  as  if  the  first  syllable  were  pre^  it  will  be  speM 
in  like  manner. 

4.  A  fourth  means  to  correct  spelling  is  composition.     A  list  of 
words  is  assigned  for  a  lesson;  the  recitation  to  consist  of  the  correct 
placing  of  these  words  in  sentences.     This  is  a  very  useful  meaia 
of  teaching  the  orthography  and  use  of  words  pronounced  alike  but 
spelled  differently  and  of  different  meaning.    How  often  is  the  word 
principle  used  when  principal  is  meant  and  vice  versa?     So  cur-mU 
is  used  for  cur-rant  and  the  reverse.    The  argument  for  teaching  the 
spelling  of  words  only  in  connection  with  their  meaning  apphea 
especially  to  this  class  of  words.    The  spelling  of  each  examinatMO 
paper  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  a^d  misspelled  words  noted.  If 
it  be  understood  that  these  errors  will  affect  the  standing,  caielesnesi 
i^  spelling  will  be  effectually  done  away. 

5.  Good  penmanship  is  a  most  efficient  teacher  of  spelling.    Mav 
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a  person  writes  a  word  poorly  because  he  is  not  certain  of  its  ortho* 
graphy,  and  his  penmanship  prevents  detection.  A  misspelled  word 
looks  worse  when  well  written  than  if  only  scrawled.  I  have  seen 
the  word  ia-ffeth-er  misspelled  many  times,  but  never  did  it  look  so 
utterly  out  of  place  as  when  it  appeared  in  the  rounded  characters  of 
a  well  known  writing  teacher.  A  gentleman  who  stands  high 
among  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin,  in  writing  the  dipththongs  ei  and 
ie^  makes  both  letters  exactly  alike  and  places  the  dot  above  and  just 
halfway  between  them.  There  is  nothing  to  be  insisted  on  more 
strenuously  than  plainness  of  writing.  It  will  prevent  attempted 
deception  as  well  as  a  great  waste  of  time. 

6.  Rules  for  spelling  have  a  place  amons:  the  means  of  teaching  this 
art.  Just  what  their  relative  importance  may  be,  is  a  matter  of  opin* 
ion.  Time  spent  in  a  mere  memorizing  of  rules  is  time  wasted.  Yet 
this  is  just  what  many  think  to  be  their  use.  Their  application  to 
the  spelling  of  certain  classes  of  words  may  be  very  valuable  both  as 
a  means  to  correct  spelling  and  as  a  matter  of  discipline.  The  appli* 
cation  of  rules  to  the  spelling  of  derivatives  must  be  practiced  until 
it  becomes  habitual  to  the  pupil,  or  the  rules  are  of  no  account.  But 
there  is  a  large  class  of  words  that  is  above  all  rules  and  that  defies 
all  law.  Such  words  as  deleble  and  indelible;  as  siege  and  seize.  The 
only  way  that  I  know  to  dispose  of  such  words  is  to  learn  their  spell* 
ing  just  as  the  multiplication  table  is  learned.  They  must  be  taken 
by  force  and  compelled  to  submit. 

7.  Pupils  should  keep  a  list  of  all  misspelled  words,  and  from  time 
to  time  review  them.  Of  course,  the  teachers  will  note  all  such  words, 
and  frequently  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  pupils. 

8.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  let  the  habit  of  consulting  the 
dictionary  whenever  any  doubt  arises,  be  formed  as  soon  as  possible  — 
not  an  unwilling  consultation,  as  is  now  usually  the  case,  but  a  will- 
ing and  cheerful  search  after  truth.  This  habit  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. If  it  be  once  acquired,  there  is  little  fear  that  misspelled 
words  will  find  a  place  in  any  composition. 


The  teacher  must  know  how  to  enter  into  the  hidden  recesses  of 
the  youthful  mind,  and  irom  that  point  work  outward  and  upward. 
The  pupil  is  like  a  treasure  in  the  sea,  and  the  teacher  like  a  diver 
who  goes  to  the  bottom  to  bring  it  up.  If  ^ou  do  not  descend  and 
ascertain  first  exactly  where  the  child^s  mmd  is,  you  will  not  bring 
him  up  where  you  are.  The  descent  of  the  teacher  is  essential  to  the 
ascent  of  the  pupil. 
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^      BOTANY  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

In  compliance  with  voar  request,  I  give  some  results  of  the  attempt 
to  introduce  botany,  not  as  a  text-book  study,  but  as  a  general  exer- 
cise, into  the  schools  of  Pierce  county. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  outline  some  of  the  reasons  for  what 
may  seem  an  innovation.  While  personally,  I  believe  that  botany 
should  be  placed  in  the  list  of  third  grade  studies,  and  taught  from  i 
text-book,  to  such  an  extent  that  all  pupils  of  ordinary  ability  eonid, 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  analyze  phenogams,  I  will  not  defend  that 
position  in  this  paper.  Further,  I  should  like  to  read  some  convinc- 
ing arguments,  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  forward  any,  to  prove  tbat 
botany  is  not  as  profitable,  both  as  a  practical  and  culture  studj.as 
constitutions,  history,  two-thirds  of  what  is  taught  under  the  head  of 
geography,  and  one-half  of  the  work  in  text-books  of  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  fiut  the  merest  rudiments  of  the  science  can  be  taught, 
until  the  law  is  made  as  it  should  be.  Nothing  more  has  been  taught 
in  this  county. 

1.  All  admit  that  the  perceptive  faculties  are  first  active,  and  should 
receive  the  first  cultivation  given  to  the  mind.  But  our  commos 
school  curriculum  either  ignores  the  existence  of  such  faculties,  and 
the  beautiful  material  world,  or  else  presumes  upon  the  completion  ot 
all  needed  cultivation  at  four  years  of  age.  At  that  point,  the  state 
throws  open  the  school  house  door,  and  the  child  can,  if  he  choose, 
begin  to  work  in  abstract  processes.  The  very  best  mental  food  ftr 
him  is  entirely  withheld.  He  learns  to  reason  before  he  learns  to 
see  —  a  relatively  painful  process. 

2.  Botany,  in  connection  with  drawing,  without  which  it  cannot 
be  properly  taught,  is  the  best  possible  study  to  quicken,  the  peroep- 
tives;  and  if,  in  itself,  it  was  valueless,  this  ^fact  would  warrant  the 
study  of  it. 

8.  Botany,  being  a  proper  subject  for  the  child  to  investigate,  ginog 
actual  employment  to  those  mental  faculties  which  alone  arederel- 
oped  in  early  years,  is  to  his  mind  what  proper  food  is  to  the  stomach, 
and  therefore  the  processes  of  study  give  exquisite  pleasure  to  theyomig 
pupil.  So  all  subjects  would  give  pleasure  to  older  pupils,  if  properlj 
presented,  and  at  the  right  age.  And,  as  the  perceptives  do  not  cease 
to  be  active  for  several  years,  and  until  the  reasoning  faculties  begin 
to  develop,  older  pupils  can  also  study  it  with  profit  and  pleasaie> 
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Incidentally,  they  learn  something  of  the  principles  of  classification, 
of  color,  form,  and  geometrical  terms.  The  pupils,  so  interested  in 
botany,  are  more  easily  interested  in  other  studies.  The  keen  relish 
for  the  work  stimulates  them,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  work  harder 
in  other  branches,  without  any  effort  on  the  teacher^s  part.  But 
knowing  this  fact,  the  teacher  can  use  it  to  work  wonders.  Botany 
will  keep  your  school  lively  in  all  mental  work. 

4.  Schools  of  all  kinds  are  criticised  because  those  who  have  gone 
out  into  actual  life  so  often  fail  to  make  better  progress,  financially, 
than  others.  Why?  Because  the  curriculum  too  often  makes  stu- 
dents day-dreamers,  rather  than  observers.  The  man  of  small  percep- 
tires  is  absent-minded,  often  lacking  energy  in  any  direction.  If 
children  were  taught  to  use  their  eyes  and  hands,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  control  those  organs  by  the  mind,  the  day  of  dreaming,  conceited 
graduates  would  be  past.  To  distinguish  minute  differences  is  a  most 
Taluable  capacity.  Botany  consists  largely  of  that  work.  It  gives  a 
man  an  ability  and  disposition  to  see  the  world  and  its  contents.  A 
certain  college  president,  lately  elected,  said  that  his  success  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  always  gave  the  closest  attention  to  the  smallest 
details.  In  no  other  respect  was  he  different  from  others  who  accom- 
plished less  good.  Others  have  said  as  much.  Botany  turns  the 
mind  in  that  direction. 

5.  The  time  spent  daily  does  not  detract  from  the  school  work,  be- 
cause it  comes  just  before  an  intermission,  when  idleness  is  the  rule. 
The  stimulus  imparted  causes  more  work  to  be  done  in  the  day  than 
could  be  accomplished  without  it.    Fifteen  minutes  given  to  botany 
is  equivalent  to  adding  at  least  a  half  hour  to  the  working  time  of  the 
school.    So  the  cries  of  ^'  time  wasted,^^  ^^  too  many  studies  now  on 
the  list,^^  ^^  what  is  the  use  of  a  smattering,^^  etc.,  are  from  those  not 
cognizant  of  the  facts.    If  a  slow  boy  is  never  interested  in  anything, 
try  him  on  botany.    Tell  him  to  draw  a  leaf  form,  after  he  has  seen 
it  and  described  it.    If  that  does  not  waken  him  the  outlook  is  bad. 
But  it  rarely  fails. 
There  are  two  schools  in  Pierce  county  which  give  systematic  text- 
.  book  instruction  in  botany,  viz.:  the  Normal,  and  River  Falls  Insti- 
tute.   Hence,  many  teachers  are  well  prepared  to  teach  the  rudiments, 
orally. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  pupils  have  received  some  instruction  in 
botany  during  the  summer.    Between  twenty  and  thirty  teachers 
have  given  instruction  in  it,  orally.    The  lessons  have  been  chiefly 
2— Vol.  IX.— No.  12 
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in  morphology.  The  testimony  of  the  teachers  is  uniform  in  regari 
to  the  £:reat  interest  manifested,  the  stimulus  imparted  to  them  in 
other  branches,  the  increasing  power  and  disposition  to  obserre  nat- 
ural objects,  and  indirectly,  the  wholesome  disciplinary  effects. 

I  have  called  attention  to  this  branch  (and  also  to  music,  hygiene, 
and  drawing),  by  preparing  questions  in  the  rudiments  of  botany,  the 
answers  to  which  would  be  suggestive  of  work  to  be  done  (and  &e 
questions  themselves  were  designed  to  awaken  curiosity  in  the  appli- 
cant), and  presenting  them  to  each  teacher  at  examination,  with  a 
request  to  read,  and  answer  all  he  could. 

Let  a  few  teachers  speak  for  themselves,  and  others  will  indorse: 

Of  all  general  work  done,  in  our  common  schools,  I  think  work  on 
botany  the  most  difficult,  because  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  kept 
in  view  during  the  recitation.  The  following  objects  I  try  never  to 
lose  siffht  of : 

1.  Establish  a  perfect  freedom  between  the  pupil  and  teacher,  so  that 
the  pupil  will  talk  freelj.  2.  Cultivate  the  pupil's  love  for  the  beaati- 
fhl.  S.  Arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  pupil  so  he  will  desire  knowledge 
about  the  obiect.  4.  Teach  him  to  see  all  there  is  to  the  object  in  hand. 
5.  Impress  the  habit  of  truthfulness,  by  insisting  upon  an  exact  de- 
scription; 6.  Use  the  power  he  has  acquired  over  his  hand  in  the 
drawing  work,  to  reproduce  it. 

All  this  cannot  be  accomplished  without  study,  as  to  the  how.  As 
this  study  of  botany  is  now  being  introduced  into  our  schools,  grei^ 
care  should  be  used  in  its  introduction  that  we  do  not  so  disgoat  the 
district  as  to  have  the  *'  coming  man  "  forbidden  to  teach  it.  This  can 
be  done  either  bv  not  being  well  enonsh  informed  to  make  it  inter- 
esting, or  by  making  a  hobby  of  it.  Although  I  have  found  thijt  stndj 
the  most  difficult,  yet  it  is  enjoyable,  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  ^It 
opens  up  a  new  world  to  the  pupil.  '  i 

It  is  necessary  that  we  have  a  definite  plan  and  follow  it  closelr,90 
that  we  may  have  for  the  next  teacher  a  record  of  just  what  we  haw 
done,  and  intended  to  do  the  next  term.  Below  is  an  outline  cf  wdk 
upon  which  two  terms  can  be  bestowed  with  profit,  by  first  discussiflg 
the  object  in  class,  putting  the  name  in  with  the  spelling  lesson  ior 
the  next  day,  then  writing  sentences  about  it  in  the  language^worit 
the  day  following: 

( Inorganic  —  Mineral. 


The  World. 


Yegetabue  KiiroDOK. 


( Leaf. 
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I  teach  botany  in  this  way:  I  take  some  plant  the  children  are 
familiar  with,  and  talk  about  its  formation,  growth  and  habits. 

Emsry  Hill. 

I  am  giving  daily  instruction  in  drawing  and  botany.  The  draw- 
ing class  all  have  drawing  books.  The  pupils  take  mucn  more  interest 
in  all  their  work,  since  they  have  become  interested  in  these  two 
studies.  Addie  Eyeeett. 

Supt.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  says  upon  this  subject: 
^^  The  subordinate  studies,  music,  drawing,  and  natural  science, 
reinforce  and  improve  the  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  do  not  impede  or  interfere  with  the  pupils^  progress.  Nat* 
xiral  science  furnishes  rest  and  diversion  from  the  regular  course  of 
study,  by  being  taught  in  a  radically  diflferent  manner.  The  lesson 
is  a  relief  to  the  pupil,  and  a  corrective  to  the  teacher^s  methods.^^ 
River  Falls.  H.  S.  Baker. 


SELECTED. 


A  MORNING  AT  QUINCY. 

Seeing  is  believing,  and  although  the  pamphlet  lately  published  by 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  on  the  improvements  which  three  years 

have  made  in  the  Quincy  school  system,  gives  many  points  for  study, 

the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  can  best  be  gained  by  seeing  his 

results.    So  a  seven  thirty-five  train  carried  me  out  this  morning  [from 

Boston]  on  the  Old  Colony  road  to  the  little  town  that  will  have  to  be 

re-christened.    Indeed,  its  proper  title  now  is  the  Mecca  of  school 

teachers,  for  the  same  morning  train  carries  out  parties  of  young 

teachers  from  Boston,  sent  out  by  their  school  directors  to  "  see  into"" 

the  new  system  which  is  beginning  to  be  established  in  the  primaries 

of  the  city;  parties  of  New  Yorkers  and  a  few  Philadelphians,  all  bent 

on  "  observing,"  which  is  the  new  way  invented  for  teachers  to  leanu 

Arriving  at  Quincy  just  as  'the  town  clock  was  strikins:  eight,  and 

there  being  as  yet  no  local  guide  book  published  for  the  town,  I  asked 

the  first  intelligent  porter  on  the  platform  which  was  the  way  to  the 

primary  school,  any  primary.    "  That  lady  will  tell  you,"  pointing  to 

a  brisk  young  woman  just  taking  her  seat  in  one  of  the  omnibuses, 

and  who  wore  a  white  apron  over  her  alapaca  dress  and  carried  aa 

arm-full  of  books.    [The  teachers  in  Quincy,  as  I  learned  afterwards, 

are  allowed  to  carry  books,  if  they  wish  to.]    "  Yes,"  she  said,  on  my 

errand  being  made  known,  ^^  she  could  tell  me  something  about  the 

schools."    "  Which  do  you  call  the  best?  "    "  There  is  no  best,"  said 
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the  brisk  young  woman,  "  they  are  all  alike.  I  advise  you  to'go  to 
the  Codingfcon  school,  because  it  is  nearest  the  station;  otherwise! 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  come  to  mine,  but  that  is  quite  the 
farthest  off  and  something  of  a  drive/^ 

So  to  the  Codington  school  I  went,  though  it  might  have  been  the 
Washington,  or  the  WoUaston,  or  any  others  that  were  almost  as 
near.  The  school  house  was  locked,  but  there  were  at  least  fifty  bojg 
playing  under  the  elms  and  maples,  and  presently  little  girls,  walkinf 
decorously  in  twos,  began  to  turn  into  the  school  enclosure.  The 
boys  were  driving  and  tooting  all  over  the  yard,  and  the  little  girb 
were  exceedingly  "  proper,"  which  brings  its  own  physiological  com- 
ment with  it.  But  there  wasn^t  a  school  book  to  be  seen.  No  satch- 
els, no  atlases  nor  books  under  the  arm.  You  might  have  thought  it 
'was  a  holiday,  but  for  the  appearance  of  a  sweet-eyed  young  lady,  who 
^as  introduced  by  the  chorus  of  boys  to  me  as  Miss  Morse.  To  Mis 
Morse  I  stated  ^my  errand,  and  she  was  kind  enough  to  make  oat  i 
sort  of  time  table  for  me  that  I  might  catch  up  in  the  different  rooms 
as  much  of  the  day^s  doings  as  was  possible  before  the  noon  bell  aal 
the  noon  train  came  along.  In  her  room,  which  was  the  point  af 
departure  in  the  morning,  and  still  before  the  nine  o^clock  bell  hi 
rung,  I  found  a  pupil  teacher  looking  over  the  slates  of  her  dictation 
exercise  the  day  before,  not  marking  the  child  for  errors,  but  marking 
the  errors  for  the  child. 

On  the  black-board  Miss  M.  began  at  once  to  rub  out  the  synonyms, 
in  common  words,  that  were  written  up  there,  and,  talking  as  she 
wrote,  to  sprinkle  the  long  black-board  with  figures.  I  shall  not  gi^ 
my  questions,  which  she  was  good  enough  to  encourage,  but  the  son 
of  the  answers.  They  take  "  average  "  at  the  Quincy  schools  three 
times  a  year,  of  the  showing  of  the  class  at  that  time.  *^  I  do  not  tab 
a  daily  record  for  averages,  but  have  in  mind  the  general  mental  cod* 
dition  of  each  child  and  its  readiness.  I  do  not  crush  oat  errors  ib 
spelling,  nor  make  a  culprit  of  the  child^who  makes  mistakes.  Itiy 
to  bring  him  along  with  the  class.  Except  for  persistent  carelessness 
there  is  no  writing  over  as  a  punishment.  Keep  in?  We  are  not 
allowed  to  keep  a  child  in.  Our  regular  afternoon  session  is  from  two 
to  four,  and  from  four  to  half  past  there  is  a  half  hour  that  we  take 
for  explanations  to  bring  on  a  dull  child,  or  encourage  it.  Botitis 
the  class  that  must  bring  him  along;  class  averages  are  the  things  to 
judge  by.  They  learn  from  each  other.  Each  one  wants  to  be  ngU 
hecause  his  neighbor  is.    He  doesn^t  like  to  be  behind.'^ 
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Emulation  and  not  punishment,  evidently,  (I  make  hasty  paren- 
thesis) is  the  string  that  is  pulled  in  the  Quincy  schools.  It  is  only 
bringing  lessons  of  after  life  into  play  a  little  earlier.  A  man  is  not 
"  marked  "  each  day,  nor  does  he  have  time  to  make  up  his  errors;  he 
must  keep  up  with  the  rest  or  be  left  behind.  Here  a  small  paper  of 
directions  was  handed  to  another  ^^  pupil  teacher,^*  who  had  came  into 
the  room  "  to  observe  "  for  the  first  time  to-day,  in  the  division.  She 
permitted  me  to  look  at  it;  it  ran  something  like  this:  ^^ Watch  the  child- 
ren. They  are  as  much  yours  as  mine,  to-day.  Speak  to  them  if  they 
do  anything  you  do  not  like  to  see.  Look  over  their  slates  during  the 
exercises.    Find  out  their  names.^^ 

Just  here  the  great  bell  rang,  a  boy  seated  himself  at  the  old  piano, 
and  the  classes  came  filing  up  the  stairs  to  music,  forty-five  in  each 
division,  and  six  divisions  in  all.  Two  pretty  little  girls  with  a  small 
bucket  went  from  desk  to  desk  wetting  all  the  sponges.  There  was 
one  colored  boy  in  the  line,  very  well  dressed,  but  apparently  not 
marked  among  his  neighbors  in  any  other  way. 

^*  Now  children  get  your  slates  all  clean,^^  gave  time  to  settle  down 
a  little  the  spirits  brought  up  from  the  playground.  After  a  vigorous 
rubbing,  but  no  noise,  the  bell  tapped  and  the  school  exercises  began. 
In  a  very  low  voice,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Sheperd,"  was  recited,  the 
teacher  leading.  Then,  still  in  the  same  subdued  and  reverent  tones, 
the  Loi*d's  prayer  was  sung,  followed  by  a  pretty  childish  hymn  and 
school  song.  Then  holding  up  his  hand,  but  without  any  other  pre- 
face, a  boy  got  up  and  said:  ^'  On  my  way  to  school  I  saw  two  men 
digging.    What  do  you  suppose  it  was  for?  ^^ 

CONVEKSATIOK  BXEB0I8E. 

(This,  the  pupil  teacher  whispered,  was  the  conversation  exercise, 
intended  to  teach  expression  and  readiness,  but  also,  as  it  appeared,  to 
use  their  eyes  as  they  came  along  to  school.)  Instantly  there  was  a 
volley  of  suggestions,  not  in  disorder,  but  very  much  as  if  on  the  play- 
ground, each  child  rising,  however,  to  give  his  opinion.  The  original 
boy,  however,  had  to  tell  that  it  was  a  hole  for  a  flagpole,  and  where 

it  was,  at  Mr. 's.    Then  another  boy  had  seen  something  else, 

and  another,  each  little  speech  beginning  with  ^^  I  saw  yesterday,*'  or 
**  last  week,"  or  "  last  summer,"  and  occasionally  there  was  a  "  long 
bow,"  drawn  by  a  fanciful  child.  But,  mostly  the  talk  was  of  the  vil- 
lage matters.  One  boy  had  information  that  two  vessels  out  in  the 
bay,  two  ^^  big  steamships,"  were  to  be  knocked  to  pieces  for  their  old 
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iron,  and  instantly,  half  the  class  was  on  its  feet,  looking  oat  of  tk 
windows.  (The  Quincy  school-houses  have  the  advantage  of  orerlook- 
ing  deep  water  and  the  harbor,  and  the  hills  in  the  distance  abo, 
which  called  up  references  in  another  class,  as  will  be  seen.)  **  Hey 
are  Government  vessels,"  put  in  another  boy,  and  they  are  going  to 
burn  them.  They  are  all  rotten,  too  rotten  to  go  to  sea."  *'  little 
worms,"  contributed  another,  "  they  are  full  of  little  worms  in  ibek 
hulls."  "  They  are  going  to  burn  'em;  won't  it  be  fun  seeing  the  fiw 
burn  ?"  Then  was  something  said  about  "  Revere  beach  "  and  a  bamd 
ship  that  another  boy  had  seen.  "  Will  the  iron  burn?  "  asked  the 
teacher.  "  No;  don't  you  see,  explains  a  young  philospher,  "  the  wood 
all  burns  and  the  iron  falls  right  into  the  water  and  cools  off."  It  itm 
about  a  ten  minutes'  talk  in  all,  the  children  entirely  alert  and  at  tkat 
ease,  a  correction  only  put  in  now  and  then,  but  entirely  in  a  sugges- 
tive way,  by  the  teacher.  One  notable  part  of  it  was  that  the  little 
girls  did  not  talk.  Only  one  small  female  towards  the  close,  ventared 
a  modest  observation,  but  the  boys  had  it  all  to  themselves,  as  oiiei 
politicians  around  the  town  pump  and  at  the  cross-roads  store  are  apt 
to  have. 

OTHOOBAPHY  MADS   EASY. 

At  the  end  oi  the  "  conversation,"  which,  with  the  singing,  W 
occupied  just  fifteen  minutes,  the  teacher,  chalk  in  hand,  stood  ly 
the  blackboard.    "  What  day  is  this?"    "  The  30th  day  of  Septem- 
ber."   "  Spell  thirty,"  and  she  wrote  it  according  to  their  dirccticWt 
putting  a  twenty  under  it.    "Now  what  shall  I  do  to  maketlui 
twenty  twentieth?  "    "  Rub  out  the  tail  of  the  y  "  directed  a  chiH 
"  dot  it  for  an  i  and  then  put  e-t-h."    "  Is  it  the  same  as  the  y  wba 
I  do  that  — why  don't  we  keep  it  y?"    "Because  the  long  taflri 
letter  doesn't  look  well  —  the  i  is  better."    Following  this  she  wrote: 
"Mister  and  Mistress  Holden  were  there."    "Is  that  quite rigkt?" 
"No,  you  must  shorten  it."     "How?  what  letter  shall  I  keep?" 
"Keep  the  M  and  the  r  and  put  a  dot  after  the  r,  to  show  that  tteB 
is  something  left  out."    Then  a  child  dictated  something  else  for  the 
teacher  to  write,  all  the  class  following  on  their  slates  the  dictation  as 
they  had  the  previous  lines.    At  the  close  —  pointing  to  one  wort 
after  another:    "  Anybody  spelled  *  those '  any  different?    Has  aflf- 
body  spelled  it  another  way  ?"    Two  or  three  who  had  left  off  ft« 
final  e  held  up  their  hands,  looking  cheerfully  corrected,  but  not 
ashamed,    Mem:  It  is  evidently  not  accounted  a  crime  here  to  mm 
a  mistake,  and  no  child  is  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  or  tries  tocos- 
ceal. 
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Then  a  curved  line  was  drawn:     "  What  am  I  going  to  make?" 
It  was  only  the  first  part  of  a  T  in  script,  but  it  was  made  by  sugges- 
tion into  an  A,  an  F  and  S,  and  so  on,  the  children  copying.    Pick- 
ing up  a  slate  and  holding  it  up,  ^^  Johnny  always  has  such  a  nice 
«late,  clean  and  such  straight  lines.^^    From  another  slate,  writing  a 
•crooked  letter  on  the  blackboard  —  ^^  What^s  the  matter  with  this 
A?  "    Then  a  small  I  was  rapidly  changed  on  the  board  into  many 
letters,  a  child  pointing  out  that  *^  You  can  see  the  I  in  almost  every 
letter."    "  All  except  the  o,"  said  another.    "  What's  the  matter  with 
this  r?''  writing  a  very  tall  one  on  the  board.    ^^Too  high  a  hat,  more 
than  its  half  above  the  line.''    Teacher,  "^  Clean  slates,  I  am  thinking 
of  a  nice  holiday  —  spelling  it  out  on  the  board  —  one  of  the  nicest 
we  have.    What  is  it?"    Some  voices  went  up  for  the  Fourth  of 
July,  but  the  majority  held  it  to  be  Christmas.    ^^  It's  somebody's 
birthday."       Then  it  was  Christmas  —  decidedly,  by  acclamation. 
*' Christ's  birthday  mass,"  writing  it  out  —  do  we  write  it  that  way? 
No!  Why  not?  Ever  so  many  holidays  together  make  a  — ?  "  "  Vaca- 
tion."   *'*'  My  next  is  among  those  berries  on  the  table,"  pointing  to  a 
vase  of  bitter-sweet  berries,  orange  and  red.     "  Nice,"  *'  elegant," 
*'  delicious."    "  Well  —  that  is  to  taste.    I  don't  mean  to  taste,"  writ- 
ing on  the  board,  however,  all  the  suggested  words.    ^^  Splendid," 
'"pretty."    *'Yes,  that's  it.    Give  me  another  word  for  pretty."  — 
*^  Handsome,"  ^^  beautiful."    "  Tou  don't  sound  the  d  in  handsome," 
remarked  a  youth  holding  up  his  hand  as  that  word  was  written  down* 
^^  Tou  don't  sound  the  t  in  vacation,  either,"  remarked  another  critic, 
looking  at  the  blackboard  and  reminded  of  silent  letters.    Here  a 
pencil  fell.    "What  was  that  word?"     "Dropped."     "Here's  the 
next  word,"  breaking  the  piece  of  chalk  in  half.    "  Break."    "  Here's 
the  next,"  stepping  out.    "  Stepped."    All  hands,  meanwhile,  writ- 
ing very  fast,  to  keep  up  with  the  class  suggestions  and  the  teacher's 
action.    "  If  a  child  came  to  school  after  nine  o'clock  we  should  say 
he  was  — ?  "    "  Tardy  "  in  a  chorus. 

THE  ROYAL  ROAD  TO   GEOGRAPHY. 

This  was  an  upper  primary  class,  and  leaving  that  division  about  to 
go  to  arithmetic,  I  followed  my  appointed  schedule  into  the  lowest 
grammar  class.  There  across  the  black-board  was  written:  "  To  swear 
is  neither  brave,  polite,  nor  wise."  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  geog- 
raphy lesson,  subject  North  America.  On  a  blue  board,  about  a  yard 
square,  which  had  a  ledge  around  it,  and  was  set  on  table  feet,  about 
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a  dozen  children  were  gathered.  In  the  centre  of  the  board,  ani 
heaped  np  into  a  rude  outline  of  the  continent,  was  a  quantity  of 
earth  —  iron  moulder's  earth — which  was  brought  out  i?rith  strong 
relief  by  the  light  blue  back-ground.  "  Come,  Bertie,  put  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains,''  and  a  girl  began  energetically  to  pinch  np  a 
mountain  range  into  peaks  like  so  many  small  cocoanut  cakes.  '^  Jerry, 
where's  Alaska?  "  Boy  points  to  it.  "  Now  go  on  from  there  and 
name  me  all  the  land  projections  around  to  Florida,  noting^  all  the 
land  indentations." 

But  after  Prince  of  Wales  Point  and  Point  Barrow,  Jerry  did  not 
know  his  points  very  well  and  another  boy  was  called  up,  who  traced 
them  all  out  with  small  earthly  fingers  and  great  enjoyment.     It  was 
a  new  kind  of  circumnavigation,  with  the  advantage  that  the  naviga- 
tor, if  the  class  thought  a  certain  point  not  quite  bold  enoujzph,  was 
directed  to  make  it  more  so,  and  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  naming 
all  the  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Florida,  there  was  considerable 
pulling  and  pushing  up  the  outline  to  suit  the  exacting  critics.     The 
^^  mountdn  range  girl "  was  all  the  time  building  up   the  several 
back-bones  of  the  Western  Continent,  and  another  at  -work  on  the 
table  land  of  Mexico.  Arriving  at  the  Isthmus  the  sailor  was  stopped. 
•*How  do  you  get  across  here  —  we  don't  want  to  go   any  further 
south  —  can  we  go  by  water?  "    "  No."    "  Not  just  yet,"  interposed 
the  visitor,  but  we  were  spared  the  tunnels  and  traveled  the  isthmus 
safely  enough  by  rail  at  Panama  and  got  round  to  the  west  coasi 
Here  the    coasting  finger  pointed  out   the  capes  and  locat^ed  Saa 
Francisco  for  me.    "  What's  the  matter  with  the  eastern  part  of  the 
continent?  "  said  the  teacher  afber  the  bays  and  gulfs  had  been  snc 
cessfuUy  visited  by  another  little  finger,  with  the  name  given  at  ead 
blue  water  (black-board)  stopping  place.   "  What  is  the  matter  here?" 
**No  mountains,"  was  the  chorus,  and  Jerry  —  another  Jerry  — gete 
to  work  on  the  AUeghanies.    The  table  laid  complete.     '*  How  high 
is  this?"    "8,000  feet."     "How  high  are  the  Rocky  Mountains? 
Are  they  very  high  towards  the  north?"    "  In  the  west?''     What 
little  range  ought  to  be  here?  "     "  Wasatch  CoastRange."     "  Where 
is  the  lowest  land  along  here?"    Girl  points  to  Mississippi  river. 
"Why  doesn't  it  wash  out  over  here?"     "Levees  keep  it  oai" 
"  Why  don't  all  the  rivers  run  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  "   '*  Here 
are  some  going  over  to  the  Atlantic.    What's  the  trouble  up  here?" 
pointing  up  to  the  St.  Lawrence.    "  Why  doesn't  this  run  down  like 
the  Mississippi?"    "It  couldn't  run  up  a  mountain;  it  hcis  to  go 
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east."     "  Why?  "    "  Because  of  the  height  of  the  land."    "  What's 

that?  ^^    Child  points  out  and  pats  up  a  height  of  land,  making  the 

Mississippi  basin  still  more  hollow  bj  contrast.    Indeed  the  little 

hands  took  great  engineering  delight  oat  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Their  heads  were  clear  enoagh  on  that  point.    '^  Why  is  the  St. 

Lawrence  called  60?  "    ^^It  is  named  after  the  day  the  first  people 

sailed  upon  it,  on  St.  Lawrence  Day."    Pointing  to  Hudson  Bay,  ^'  Is 

that  named  after  a  day  too?  "    ^^  No; "  in  chorus,  ^'  after  a  man,  Hend- 

rick  Hudson,  the  man  that  sailed  into  it."    ^*  How  do  you  know,  if 

you  didn't  see  it,  if  you  only  saw  a  flat  map,  that  there  must  be  a 

height  of  land  here?  "  teacher  going  back  by  a  quick  diversion  to  the 

former  base  of  operations.    "  There  must  be."    "  Why  ?  "    "  Because 

the  rivers  run  north,  and  if  you  travelled  up  there  you  would  notice 

that."    "  But  here's  the  Mississippi;  that  goes  south."    "  Well,  it  flows 

that  way  because  it  must  slope  south;  rivers  don't  run  up  hill."    ^'I 

don't  see  any  rivers  going  east  along  here,"  still  in  the  valley  of  the 

Ohio.    *^  Oh,  they^ve  got  to  go  west;  they  can't  get  out  to  the  sea  os 

account  of  the  Alleghanies." 

BOUNDARIES 

Were  easy,  because  of  the  actual  ridges  of  land  and  the  blue  board 
oceans  under  their  hands,  and,  of  course,  they  were  correct.  To  the 
minute  observation  of  a  child  the  small  ridges  and  scallops  of  earth 
each  had  its  own  character,  unlike  its  fellows,  and  to  be  named  by  its 
proper  title.  ^^  Now  make  some  really  good  sentences,  to  give  me 
the  boundaries  of  the  great  central  plain."  ^^  It  extends  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  to  the  Apalachians  on  the  east." 

"George,  why  do  you  say  '  It '  instead  of  *  the  great  central  plain?' " 
•*  Don't  want  to  say  the  same  thing  twice,  and  they  know  you  are  talk- 
ing about  the  same  thing  until  you  stop."  Mem.  —  Miss  Morse  had 
said  laughingly  in  answer  to  my  question, '*  Grammar?  there  is  no 
grammar  taught  in  town  except  what  comes  in  with  the  other  lessons," 
and  here  was  a  specimen  of  the  Quincy  way  of  getting  at  the  pro- 
nouns. George  goes  on  with  his  central  plain  — "  It's  pretty  abrupt  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  here  it  gradually  slopes.'' 
**  What  do  you  mean  by  gradually  ?"  *'  A  little  at  a  time."  Teacher, 
pointing  at  a  northern  river:  "  What's  this?  "  "  Mackenzie."  "  Going 
north?  "  '^  Yes;  it  must,  don't  you  see,  because  of  the  height  of  the 
land." 

A  little  restlessness  at  one  comer  of  the  board.    ^^  Here,  boys,  make 
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an  istkmus,  and  yoa  John,  the  best  range  of  mountains  yau  oan  onr 
there/'  This  was  outside  of  the  map  and  was  regarded  as  a  telliiii 
reproof,  the  culprits  doing  their  moulding  very  ener^^etically  indeel 
fi'om  a  small  heap  of  earth  that  lay  in  a  corner  of  the  board.  Comiaf 
south  to  Florida,  ''What's  this?"  '^  A  peninsula."  '' What  makei 
this?  "  '^  Coral  insects.  An  insect  spits  out  and  makes  rocks."  ^  Ko 
— it  is  a  skeleton  of  an  insect,  like  our  bones."  "  It  isn^t  colored  if 
the  sailors,'^  one  and  another  of  the  class  remarks.  "  Now  take  yosr 
slates  and  write  me  out  the  boundaries  of  North  America.^^ 

"Have  they  any  other  maps?'^  I  asked.    *'  Some  of  them  haveaa 
atlas  at  home."    '^  But  do  they  learn  all  these  names  of  capes  anJ 
bays  and  mountains  'by  ear'  around  the  board?"    '^ITes^  but  tiiet 
they  write  them  out,  you  know,  and  that  impresses  thenL,  too.    TImj 
Qse  their  home  atlases  to  draw  maps  by  sometimes.    Bat,  ^'  smiling, 
*^  I  have  hard  work  to  keep  my  class  from  copying  these  drawm^  on 
the  board,"  pointing  to  some  landscapes  in  chalk  on  a  row  of  black' 
boards  left  by  the  teachers'  drawing  class.    "  They  copy  what  ibcy 
see.    Our  teachers'  class  meets  here  of  an  evening  for  drawing  lessois 
and  practice,"  [All  the  Massachusetts  teachers  learn  to  draw,]  *'*'  and 
the  drawings  are  left  until  the  next  lessons  to  decorate  the  rooms.*' 
At  the  end  of  the  geography  lesson  the  two  teachers  perfected  the  map, 
and  that  was  left  on  the  blue  board  —  a  sort  of  billiard  geography  — 
until  the  following  day. 

'^  We  begin  our  map  work  by  taking  them  to  the  window  and  tell- 
ing them  to  make  something  like  that  hill  out  there,  ^^  where  Miltoa 
Hills  lay  in  the  distance.  ^^  That  does  very  well  for  aa  easy  lesson  ii 
mountains." 

At  the  tap  of  the  bell  the  classes  marched  out  for  recess  — half  past 
ten  —  Miss  Dearborn,  the  head  master,  inspecting  the  entire  270  ai 
they  passed  down  the  stairs.  The  marching  was  almost  asgoodsfi 
that  of  the  youngest  boys  at  the  Girard  College,  also  under  feminiae 
drill. 

"  Do  you  spend  any  time  in  musical  notation.  Miss  Dearborn  ?"* 
^'  No;  they  all  learn  to  sing,  but  we  don't  give  any  particular  care  to 
the  mere  notes." 

SOME  GENERAL  BEFLEC?XI0N8. 

A  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker  which  brought  out  fully  the  mettoJ 
of  the  school,  you  shall  have  at  another  time.  But  a  word  just  hwe 
which  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on.  The  children  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  public  schools  are  encouraged  to  much  criticism  oa 
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'each  other — criticiam  on  intonatioas  aad  inflections  and  the  machin-* 
•ery  of  reading.    At  Qaincy  I  noticed  very  little  of  that.    The  criticism 
-was  of  ideas  —  opinions  chiefly.    This  took  off  what  has  always  strnck 
tne  as  an  nnpleasant  feature  of  our  system,  the  sharp,  snapping  attitude 
of  these  little  folks  towards  each  other,  all  on  the  qui  vive  for  another^s 
mistake,  and  perhaps  somewhat  disappointed  when  the  paragraph  is 
tead  through  quite  smoothly.    The  questions  of  the  teacher,  the  com** 
ments  of  the  class  in  every  performance  in  the  reading,  and  history, 
and  the  language  recitation  (quite  another  matter  from  the  conversa- 
tion exercise)  were  directed  to  substance  rather  than  form,  to  ideas 
rather  than  reflections.    The  point  all  through  was  the  meaning,  the 
opinion,  the  lively  remarks  of  the  class.    That  in  itself  is  a  difference 
rtrongly  marked  between  this  New  England  school  Mecca  and  any 
other  public  school  on  the  continent  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
see.  —  Phil.  Ledger. 

SHORT  ARTICLES. 

Beginnikg  School. —  There  are  many  things  to  be  settled  before 
the  real  work  of  the  school-room  begins.  Take  all  the  time  you  need 
to  arrange  the  machinery  of  your  school-room  on  a  Arm  basis.  Toa 
may  think  that  the  pupils  must  read  or  spell  the  first  day,  but  it  is 
not  a  necessity.    You  save  time  by  arranging  your  work  methodically. 

Predetermine  your  signals,  and  let  them  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
A  tap  upon  the  table  is  much  better  than  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and 
having  gained  the  eyes  of  your  pupils  the  rest  is  easy.  For  instance, 
the  first  time  you  call  the  attention  of  the  school,  give  them  the  sign 
by  which  they  may  know  that  all  work  is  suspended.  The  first  time 
a  class  is  interrupted,  explain  why  this  should  not  be  done,  and  then 
do  not  permit  it. 

Be  particular  how  your  pupils  enter  and  leave  the  room.  Continue 
your  instruction  until  they  can  lay  aside  their  work  and  leave  the 
school-room  in  a  proper  manner.  At  the  close  of  the  first  recess  teach 
them  how  to  dispose  of  their  hats  and  in  what  manner  they  are  to  go 
to  their  seats. 

You  will  have  trouble  with  hats  and  wraps,  therefore  assign  the 
hooks  by  numbers,  numbering  the  scholars  to  correspond.  Take  time 
to  see  each  one  in  its  own  place;  after  two  or  three  days,  you  will  find 
you  have  saved  time  for  the  whole  year  through. 

If  you  are  required  to  make  a  report  to  your  superintendent,  leara 
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all  the  necessary  facts  before  school  opens.  Learn  particalars  from 
those  who  bring  the  youngest  children  to  you. 

Be  particular  how  your  pupils  handle  their  books  and  slates,  and 
especially  about  the  manner  of  taking  them  out  and  putting  them 
away. 

Teach  at  the  first  recitation  the  manner  of  going  to  and  from  classes; 
even  if  you  take  all  the  time  allotted,  it  is  better  to  settle  it  at  once; 
also  the  proper  bearing  in  the  class. 

The  harmony  of  your  school-room  depends  largely  npon  these 
simple  things,  and  pronounce  you  a  good  or  a  bad  disciplinarian. — N. 
Y.  School  Journal. 

At  Work, —  The  schools  are  again  at  work.    How?     The  meny 
boys  and  happy  girls  of  the  holidays  have  come  back  once  more  bom 
their  freedom  and  fun  to  the  work  of  the  school-room.     To  some  few 
the  return  has  been  a  joyous  one;  it  has  not  been  so  to  the  majoritj. 
It  should  be  a  willing  return,  but,  in  some  cases,  even  this   has  not 
been  experienced.    Why?    A  few  words  of  advice  to  teachers  may 
not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time.    You  feel  better  now  than  in  those 
weary  days  before  the  vacation  came.    Why?    Because  you  have  had 
more  fresh  air,  and  less  school  anxiety.    Show  your  good  sense  by 
continuing  to  take  all  the  agreeable  exercise  possible  in  the  open  air, 
before  school,  during  the  recesses,  and  after  school;  and  leave  yoor 
cares  and  worries  behind  you  at  four  o^clock.    Do  not  even  grow  too 
anxious  about  the  progress  of  your  pupils,  lest  the  strain  on  your 
nervous  system  should  unfit  you  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  veij 
work  you  so  earnestly  wish  to  do.    You  feel  strong  and  enthnsiastie 
now.    Do  not  waste  all  your  strength  in  a  month.    Work  systemat- 
ically and  avoid  rapid  exhaustion.    You  had  some  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  the  discipline  of  your  class  last  session.    Most  of  them 
arose  from  some  defects  in  yourself.    Avoid  them  now.     Qo  to  school 
with  a  cool  head,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  properly  nourished  muscular, 
mental,  and  nervous  system,  and  you  will  have  no  great  difficulties  in 
managing  your  bad  boys.     You  travelled  in  ruts  in  teaching  some 
subjects  last  session.    Widen  them,  or  get  [out  of  them  altogether. 
Eead  the  best  educational  work  you  can  find;  take  a  good  practical 
educational  journal;  and  take  counsel  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
best  teachers  you  are  acquainted  with. — Ths  Teacher. 

He  who  would  amass  virtues,  leaving  out  the  guardian  virtue  hur 
manity,  is  like  a  man  who  leaves  a  precious  dust  exposed  to  the  wind. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

POWEBS  OF  DISTBICTS. 

Q.  Is  a  district  set  off  liable  to  taxation  in  the  old  one,  if  it  does 
not  organize  and  vote  taxes  itself  ? 

A.  No,  not  unless  the  territory  is  first  set  back.  The  town  board 
should  see  that  it  does  organize  (Sec.  414),  or  set  it  back. 

Q.  Can  a  town  board  annex  to  an  order  setting  territory  into  a  dis- 
trict, the  condition  that  the  order  shall  cease  to  have  effect  after  five 
years? 

A.  No.    Such  a  condition  is  null  and  void. 

Q.  Can  a  district  vote  more  than  the  five  per  cent,  named  in  the 
law  passed  last  winter  fchap.  118),  if  that  is  thought  insufficient  to 
maintain  five  months^  school? 

A.  A  district  should  not  violate  one  law  in  order  to  obey  another 
one.  It  would  be  better  to  vote  the  maximum  five  per^cent.,  and  ask 
legislative  relief,  if  found  necessary. 

Q.  Can  the  district  fix  the  day  on  which  school  shall  begin? 

A.  No.  That  is  left  to  the  board,  and  must  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  be  dependent  upon  such  arrangements  as  can  be  made 
with  the  teacher  employed. 

Q.  Can  a  majority  of  the  district  empower  a  majority  of  the  board 
to  put  a  certain  teacher  into  the  school,  without  having  any  board 
meeting? 

A.  Most  certainly  not.  The  district  may  express  its  opinion  or 
wish,  if  it  likes,  but  the  board  selects  the  teacher,  and  must  proceed 
according  to  law  in  determining  the  question. 

Q.  If  the  district  votes  to  pay  but  $22,  can  the  director  and  treas- 
urer hire  the  clerk^s  daughter  and  pay  $24,  when  as  good  a  teacher 
can  be  had  for  $18?  And  if  they  do,  must  they  not  pay  the  surplus 
themselves? 

A.  A  district  cannot  fix  the  exact  wages  to  be  paid,  nor  forbid  the 
board  to  hire  a  certain  person.  It  is  not  well,  as  a  rule,  to  hire  a  rel- 
ative of  the  board,  but  the  other  two  members  of  the  board  may  hon- 
estly believe  that  she  is  better  worth  $24  than  other  applicants  are 
$18.  Still,  a  board  will,  if  discreet,  not  fly  too  much  in  the  face  of 
the  expressed  opinion  of  the  district.    But  they  incur  no  liability  by 
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doing  what  they  deem  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  districi;,  in  i 
lawful  way. 

Q.  Can  a  district  tarn  off  a  teacher,  hired  by  the  board  contraxy  to 
their  wishes? 

A.  The  district  can  do  no  such  thing.  If  the  people  feel  aggriered, 
they  can  ask  the  board  to  dismiss  the  teacher,  if  deemed  incompetent, 
or  unfit  to  teach  the  school;  they  can  ask  the  coonty  superintendent 
to  annul  her  certificate,  if  prepared  to  show  that  she  ought  not  io 
hold  one;  they  can,  as  a  last  resort,  refuse  to  send  to  school,  bat  thej 
cannot  proceed  by  "  Lynch  "  law. 

THE  BOABD. 

Q.  If  the  clerk  resigns,  can  the  other  two  members  of  the  boaid 
appoint  one  of  themselves? 

A.  Certainly  not;  that  would  not  fill  the  vacancy,  and  would  be 
unlawful. 

Q.  If  the  district  votes  not  to  admit  foreign  pupils,  can  the  baud 
admit  them? 

A.  The  board  has  no  such  power. 

Q.  Can  the  board  give  a  note,  and  the  treasurer  pay  it  when  pie* 
sen  ted,  instead  of  an  order? 

A.  The  board  has  no  power  to  do  business  in  that  way.  The  treas- 
urer is  authorized  to  pay  out  money  only  on  orders  duly  drawn. 

Q.  Can  a  board  authorize  a  teacher  to  deprive  pupils  of  recess  for 
an  entire  half  day  as  a  punishment? 

A.  That  would  not  be  proper.  A  pupil  for  a  time  may  reasonablj 
be  denied  recess  with  the  rest,  for  misbehavior  at  recess,  but  should 
be  allowed  to  go  out  by  himself. 

Q.  Can  the  board  do  business,  if  one  of  them  refuses  or  neglects  to 
attend? 

A.  Certainly,  if  due  notice  has  been  given;  but  it  may  not  alwajs 
be  best  to  proceed,  when  one  member  is  absent. 

teacher's  contbaot. 

Q.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  copy  of  the  teacher's  ceridficaie 
be  attached  to  the  contract? 

A.  Not  to  make  the  contract  valid;  the  direction  of  the  law  sboold 
nevertheless  be  complied  with. 

Q.  When  a  teacher  has  been  engaged,  is  the  board  afterwards  at 
liberty  to  depart  from  the  usual  form,  in  drawing  the  contract? 
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A.  Not  to  the  extent  of  imposing  unnsnal  obligations  or  restrio* 
tions,  not  named  in  the  original  agreement. 

Q.  Can  the  clerk  and  treasurer  hire  the  clerk^s  minor  son  to  teach 
the  school,  the  director  protesting  against  it? 

A.  This  looks  too  much  like  the  two  members  named  hiring  the 
clerk  himself,  which  would  be  an  unlawful  proceeding.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  such  contract  with  the  minor  son  of  the  clerk  could  be  enforced* 
It  would  certainly  be  against  public  policy  for  such  contracts  to  be 
made. 

THE  TEACHEB. 

Q.  May  a  teacher  report  disobedient  pupils  to  the  board  instead  of 
of  punishing  them? 

A.  It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  ordinarily  secure  obedience 
himself.  There  may  be  cases  where  it  would  be  as  well  to  report  the 
pupil,  or  to  suspend  him  and  report  the  case  to  the  board. 

Q.  Has  a  principal  power  to  require  the  other  teachers  to  attend 
teacher^s  meetings,  and  to  recite  on  certain  subjects  dictated  by  him? 

A.  This  is  not  exactly  his  prorince.  The  board,  as  a  part  of  the 
rules,  may  require  teachers^  meetings,  and  so  inform  teachers  in  mak- 
ing contracts.  The  rules  may  appropriately  give  to  the  principal  the 
oversight  and  direction  of  the  exercises;  but  he  is  not  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  to  treat  the  other  teachers  as  children,  nor  attempt  any 
coercion. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  done  with  dog  taxes  collected  in  territory  not  or* 
ganized  into  school  districts? 

A.  The  money  might  as  well  be  kept  till  the  territory  is  organized* 

Q.  Do  the  words  "  nor  thereafter,''  in  section  440,  cover  adoptions 
made  before  the  law  was  so  amended? 

A.  It  is  to  be  held  that  they  do  —  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
law  to  give  additional  pretection  against  frequent  or  unnecessary 
changes  in  text-books. 

Q.  If  a  man's  own  boy  is  away  from  home,  can  he  send  another 
boy  to  school  free  of  tuition,  from  another  district,  in  his  place? 

A.  The  district  may  good-naturedly  take  no  notice  of  his  aendingi 
if  it  likes,  but  he  cannot  claim  any  right  to  send  the  foreign  pupil. 

Q.  If  a  loan  from  the  state  is  proposed,  must  the  notice  required  in 
section  437  be  given,  to  three-fourths  of  the  legal  voters? 

A.  Tes,  this  what  the  land  commissioners  require. 
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HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THB  MONTH  AT  HOME. 

The  past  month  has  not  been  an  exciting  one.  The  negotiatioDa  widi  fht 
UteSj  which  were  mentioned  in  oar  last,  are  still  in  progress.  A.  special  com- 
missioner of  the  Interior  Department,  General  Charles  Adama,  sacceeded  xi 
procuring  the  release  of  the  captive  women  and  children  of  the  White  RIts 
agency,  October  21.  A  commission  consisting  of  Gen.  Adania,  Col.  Hatch,  of 
the  army,  and  Ouray,  the  friendly  head  chief  of  the  Utes,  is  now  taking  testi- 
mony among  the  Indians,  at  Los  Pinos  Agency,  with  a  view  to  fix  the  respoBji- 
bility  for  the  outbreak,  and  secure  the  surrender  of  the  murderers.  A.t  the  pres- 
ent writing,  the  prospect  of  success  is  not  very  encouraging,  thoagh  a  peacefnl 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  still  to  be  hoped  for. 

The  general  success  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  November  electioas  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  the  majorities,  in  several  of  the  states^  are 
larger  than  at  any  time  since  the  war,  and  for  the  indication  which  this  Sa  sup- 
posed to  afford  of  the  public  temper  in  regard  to  *'  the  solid  Soath.** 
,  The  reception  of  Gen.  Grant  at  Chicago,  in  connection  with  a  reunion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  has  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  attention  for  tte 
past  fortnight,  and  by  the  added  evidence  which  it  gives  of  the  great  popnIariCf 
of  the  only  living  ex-President,  may  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  politick 
history  of  the  next  year. 

The  death,  withla  the  month,  of  two  such  men  as  Senator  Zach.  CSiandler  aid 
Oen.  Hooker  (Fighting  Joe),  is  worthy  of  note,  although  history  may  not  plaoi 
either  upon  its  highest  pinnacles. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Secretary  Sherman's  balance  sheet  for  October  shows  i 
decrease  in  the  national  debt  of  over  ten  million  dollars  ($10,352,906  62).  Tbt 
decrease  sIdcc  August  1st  amounts  to  over  sixteen  millions.  All  the  booA 
now  matured  having  been  called  in,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now  haj. 
ing  up  the  6*s  of  '81  in  the  market.  Ten  millions  of  them  were  lately  pv> 
chased  at  a  premium  of  seven  per  cent. 

THB  HOITTH  ABROAD. 

The  British  movement  in  Afghanistan  seems  at  a  stand.  Gen.  Roberts  remtiai 
in  Cabul,  occupied  with  severe  measures  for  punishing  the  massacre  of  the  em- 
bassy.   The  expected  movement  upon  Herat  has  not  yet  commenced. 

Meanwhile  England  finds  abundant  matter  for  alarm  and  controversy  in  the 
land  troubles,  at  home  and  in  Ireland.  It  looks  much  as  if  the  only  seltlemeit 
will  be  found  in  a  radical  revision  of  the  whole  system  of  land  tenures.  Iff 
hope  to  give  a  special  article  on  this  subject  next  month. 

A  recent  understanding  between  Germany  and  Austria,  amounting  to  anaHL 
ance,  is  exciting  the  fears  and  anger  of  Russia.  England  would  like  to  join  dte 
alliance,  but  cannot  afford  to  forfeit  the  friendship  of  France. 
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The  English  protectorate,  or  guardiansliip,  over  Turkey,  is  proving  to  be  no 
comfortable  matter.  The  inevitable  failure  of  the  Sultan  to  carry  out  the  prom- 
ised reforms,  has  compelled  a  threatening  attitude  on  the  part  of  good  mother 
Britannia,  who  seems  just  now  to  have  a  quite  sufficient  number  of  refractory 
orphans  in  charge. 

South  America  reminds  the  world  that  she  still  exits,  by  getting  up  a  rum- 
pus of  her  own — not  an  insurrection  this  time,  but  a  genuine  national  war. 
Chili  on  the  one  side  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other,  have  allowed  a  bound- 
arj  dispute  to  develop  into  an  occasion  for  waging  a  war  which  neither  side 
has  the  means  for  carrying  on.  The  newspaper  accounts  of  the  capture  of  the 
Peruvian  iron-clad,  Huascar^  by  the  Chilian  Iron-clads,  read  like  the  most 
romantic  of  naval  tales. 

GENERAL. 

What  events. are  truly  historical?  Of  all  the  matters  whose  record  in  our 
daily  newspapers  creates  a  passing  sensation,  how  many  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  even  ten  years  hence  ?  Clearly  but  few.  History  as  we  care 
to  know  it,  is  the  record  of  human  progress,  and  especially  of  national  growths. 
The  question  is,  then,  What  events  bear  with  power  on  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  the  world,  favorably  or  unfavorably  ? 

Tried  by  this  test  the  glaring  headlines  of  the  dailies  stand  chiefly  for  trash; 
and  this  department  Is  in  danger  of  noting  too  many  rather  than  too  few  facts. 
It  might  leasooably  be  asked,  for  instance,  what  real  historical  importance  can 
attach  to  the  grand  reception  of  Gen.  Grant  or  to  the  passing  away  of  a  political 
**  war  horse  "  like  Sen.  Chandler,  however  sturdy  or  admirable  in  his  way?  The 
answer  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  spare,  and  then  might  not  be 
wholly  convincing. 

Any  one  who  has  read  European  history  enough  to  get  a  reasonably  clear  idea 
of  the  "  Balance  of  Power''  doctrine,  will  be  interested  in  tracin/;  its  influence 
upon  the  present  situation.  It  is  no  longer  families  that  are  fejred,  and  royal 
marriages  have  no  such  significance  as  formerly,  but  the  balance  of  power  is 
still  the  chief  factor  in  European  politics. 

The  Hapsburg  family  was  once  the  great  bug-bear  of  Europe;  now,  it  is  the 
great  territory  and  reaourscs  of  Russia  that  cxclie  jealousy  and  fear.  England 
fears  Russian  aggression  upon  her  Asiatic  dominions.  Austria  fears  a  lurther  ad- 
vance of  Russii  toward  the  Mediterranean.  Germany  does  not  enjoy  so  power- 
ful a  next  neighbor  while  she  is  compelled  to  wtitch  Franco  on  the  other  side. 
Italy,  on  the  other  hbnd,  docs  cot  forget  to  dislike  and  fear  her  ancient  oppres- 
sor, Austria;  while  the  peoples  still  under  Turkish  misrule  see  no  deliverer  but 
Russia. 

Thus  the  whole  condition  of  Europe  is  that  of  anxious  and  suspicious  watch- 
fulness lest  some  one  power  or  combination  achieve  an  unsafe  prepoideranco  of 
power,  no  one  knowing  how  soon  the  war-cloud  may  burst.  And  the  laments* 
ble  fact  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business,  is  that  every  nation  believes  every 
other  to  be  wholly  greedy,  untruthful  and  unscrupulous ;  and  we  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  civilized,  Christian  nations  trying  to  live  together  on  principles  long 
^iace  condemned  among  civilized  and  Cnristiau  men. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


WISCOlfSIIf  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIOIf • 

«  Exeeutivs  Session^  to  be  held  at  Madison^  Dec.  29, 80,  81, 1879. 
The  Association  will  meet  each  evening  in  Joint  Session  *  vrith  the  Acadeaj 
of  Science,  Arts,  and  Letters. 

PROGRAMME. 

Monday  Evening,  December  39. 

7.30.  — Address— The  Nature  and  Methods  of  Science,  with  ThonghtB  « 
Teaching  Science—  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapia,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Acad,  of  S.,  A. 
and  Letters. 

Tuesday  Morning^  December  30. 

9 :  00.  —  Opening  Exercises. 

The  Present  Condition  of  the  Schools  of  the  State—  Supt.  W.  C.TOt 

ford. 
The  Possible  Reading  Class  — Miss  M.  E.  Hezard. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Compulsory  EiucAtion  — J.  B.  Thiyer,J.(l 

Emery,  J.  8.  Dore. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Relations  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges-OS. 

Westcott,  I.  N.  Stewart. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Exhibilory  Department  —  W-  D.  Parker,  J.  E 

Terry.  F.  W.  Isham,  D.  McGregor,  Miss  A.  Hosford,  A.  J.  Hutton.G. 

W.  Foster. 

Discussions. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 

Meeting  of  County  and  City  Superintendents. 

Tuesday  Evening. 

7. 30.  —  The  Arts  of  Engraving  and  Etching  (Illustrated  by  examples  of  voit 
by  the  Great  Masters)  —  James  MacAlistcr. 
General  Business. 

Wednesday  Morning^  December  31. 

9:00  — The  Limits  of  the  Teacher's  Authority  — J.  Burnham. 
Mathematics :  Its  Scope  and  Place  —  W.  D.  Parker. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Kindergarten  Teaching  —  W.  H»  RicksrdsoQt 

G.  S.  Albee,  Miss  S.  A.  Stewart. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Agitation  of  Popular  Education — D.  McGrefot; 

A.  F.  North,  A.  A.  Miller. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  for  the  Ungraded  Schools^ 

W.  C.  Whitford,  Robt.  Graham.  John  S.  Dare,  T.  F.  Pr awley,  Mi» 

Betsey  M.  Clapp. 
Discussion  and  General  Business. 
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Wednesday  Afternoon, 
Prinolp&ls'  Association. 

Wednuday  Evening. 

Tbe  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Damb  (Illustrated  by  classes)  —  W.  H.  De 

Motte,  LL.  D. 
General  Business. 

Hotel  RA.Tfis.  —  (By  Special  Arrangements  with  the  Proprietors.)     Vilas 
House,  $1.50  per  day.    Parle  Hotel,  $3.00  per  day. 

Railroad  Rates.— The  following  railroads  will  sell  return  tickets  at  one-fifth 
fare  to  such  as  have  ^hid  full  fare  in  coming j  on  presentation  of  certificates  prop- 
erly endorsed  by  the  Secretary :  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul ;  Chicago  A 
Korth western :  Chicago,  St  Paul  &  Minneapolis;  Chicago  &  Tomah;  St.  Paul, 
Stillwater  &  Taylor's  Falls;  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western;  Green  Bay  & 
Minnesota;  Wisconsin  Central;  Mineral  Point;  Pine  River  Valley  &  Steven's 
Point. 

There  will  be  no  sessions  of  the  General  Association  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day afternoons,  to  enable  members  to  attend  the  Meetings  of  the  Superintendents, 
and  the  Principals'  Association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Wednesday,  at  5  P.  M. 

December  1, 1879. 

W.  H.  BEACH,  Beloit. 

Pre$ideni. 

W.  H.  CHANDLER,  Sun  Prairie, 

Chairman  Ex,  Com. 

P.  W.  I8HAM,  Elkhorn. 

Secretary, 


PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Session  of  the  Wisconsin  Principals^  Association^  to  be  hold 
at  Madison^  Tu4sday^  2  o'clock^  P.  M.y  December  80,  1879. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Paper— Should  the  High  Schools  be  Organized  as  Supplementary  to  the 

Common  School,  or  as  Preparatory  to  the  University  or  College  ?  —  Prof. 
R.  W.  Burton,  Jancsville. 

2.  Discussion  on  the  Marking  System— Profs.  W.  H. Beach,  Beloit;  A.  Hardy, 

Milwaukee ;  S.  Shaw,  Madison ;  W.  G.  Clough,  Portage ;  and  others. 
8.  Paper  —  Some  Needed  Reforms  in  Graded  Schools.  —  Prof.  E.  Barton  Wood^ 
Oshkosh. 

4.  Report  of  Committee  on   State  Cdrtificates.    Prof.  T.  F.    Frawley,  Eau 

Claire;   Prof.  A.  J.  HuttOD,  Platteville;   Prof.  I.    N.  Stewart,  Berlin; 
Committee. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Business,  Reports  of  Committees,  Election  of  Officers. 

J.  Q.  EMERY,  Ft.  Atkinson, 

Presidentm 
A  R.  Spbaous,  Black  River  Falls, 

Secretary^ 
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CONTENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS, 

To  be  held  at  Madieon^  Tueeday^  and  Wednesday  Afternoons^  Dee.  30  and  31, 19i9. 

Th6  following  programme  of  excerclses  has  been  prepared  by  the  Execntife 

Committee,  viz. : 

Tuesday,  P.  M.^  December  80, 1879. 

i.  Addreas  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

9.  The  Use  and  Abase  of  Webster's  Diacritical  Marks  —  Sapt.  O.  8.  Westoott 

8.  Teachers*  Meetings  -—  Supts.  Shaw  and  Grogan. 

4  Ought  not  persons  who  take  the  office  of  County  Superintendent,  to  be  re- 
quired to  hold  a  suitable  Certificate  of  Qualification?  —  Supts.  Yiebabi 
and  Harper. 

Wednesday,  P.  Jf.,  December  31,  1879. 

1.  How  shall  our  Schools  be  Supplied  with  more  Efficieat  Teachers  —  8npt& 

West  and  Williams. 
%,  What  Measures  can  be  taken  to  Secure  a  better  Sanitary  Condition  in  oar 

Schools  —  Supts.  Bartran  and  Greene. 

4.  By  what  Means  can  the  Erection  of  better  School-Houses  be  Secured  ?- 

Ass't  Supt  Pradt 

W.  C.  WHITFORD, 

8taU  SuperintendaL 
M.  S.  FRAWLEY, 
J.  B.  TRACY, 
P.  W.  ISHAM, 

Executive  CmmitUi* 


Office  of  State  Supertntendekt. 

Madisoit,  Wis.,  November  18, 1871 

In  compliance  with  the  petition  of  eleven  of  the  applicants  who  were  extfr 

ined,  in  August  last,  in  a  portion  of  the  required  studies  for  State  Teicben' 

certificates,  I  have  designated  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  first  and  second  dajiQ^ 

January,  1880,  as  the  time,  and  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol,  at  Hidiso** 

as  the  place,  for  hdlding  a  special  examination  for  these  certificates.   Tliepie- 

ent  Board  of  State  Examiners  will  have  charge  of  the  exercises,  and  viH  ^ 

low  the  rules  in  fore 3  at  the  annual  examination  in  August  last    Applieui^ 

who  have  not  signed  the  petition  above  mentioned,  will  also  be  admitted  to  tbe 

Bpecial  examination. 

WILLIAM  C.  WHITFORD. 

auue  Superinks^ 

The  four  regular  conductors  of  the  teachers'  institutes,  viz.,  Profik  OnM 
Salisbury,  Thayer,  and  Hutton,  will  hold  a  meeting  at  Madison  JanaBijlsti^'''' 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  outline  of  institute  work  for  the  next  three  yem 
We  understand  that  this  outline  will  contain  some  new  and  interestioff  ft*^ 
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EDITORIAL. 


We  publish  in  this  namber  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  8apt  Robj*s 
paper  on  '*  An  Edncational  Problem,"  which  was  read  before  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  last  July,  at  La  Crosse.  At  that  time,  an  earnest  wish  was 
expressed  by  many  teachers  to  discuss  the  points  presented  in  the  paper.  With- 
out doQbt,  the  utility  of  classical  training,  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  fbrnish 
this  trainln£  for  those  pupils  who  desire  to  obtain  it,  will  be  ably  advocated  at 
th«  holiday  session  of  this  Associatioo.  We  presume  that  the  arguments  of 
Supt.  Roby  will  be  met  in  this  discussicm. 


The  circulation  of  the  Journal  of  Education  is  now  the  largest  it  has 
been  since  it  was  revived  nine  years  ago.  We  are  under  many  obligations  to 
the  teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  State  for  their  subscriptions,  and  espe- 
dally  to  the  county  superintendents  and  institute  conductors  for  their  efforts  in 
extending  the  patronage  of  the  Journal.  During  the  year,  they  have  added  at 
least  five  hundred  names  to  our  subscription  list.  Several  of  our  exchanges  in 
the  State  have  recently  mentioned  the  Journal  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 
Many  teachers  have  expressed  to  us,  the  past  year,  their  satisfaction  in  reading 
each  month  the  articles  which  we  publish. 

We  shall  continue  to  make  the  Journal,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  most  useful  to 
our  subscribers.  It  is  the  only  periodical  which  furnishes  the  fullest  state  news 
on  educational  subjects.  Hea'ly  a  large  amount  of  time  is  employed  in  search- 
ing for  the  items  usually  given  in  the  notes  each  month.  Our  editorials  aim  to 
present  our  views  ou  all  the  important  movements  in  the  school  system  of  the 
state.  To  hundreds  of  persons  our  official  department,  in  which  so  many  ques- 
tions on  points  in  the  school  laws  are  answered,  has  come  to  be  iodispensable. 
The  selected  articles,  which  occupy  about  one-fourth  of  our  space,  are  designed 
to  aid  mainly  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  We  shall  provide  next  year, 
as  we  have  done  the  past  year,  superior  original  articles  on  subjects  of  present 
interest  to  all  our  readers. 

We  intended  to  make  special  exertions  the  coming  year  in  furoishlng  addi- 
tional articles  on  primary  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  Our  plans  are  to 
procure  the  ablest  contributions  which  our  best  teachers  in  this  department  can 
prepare.  In  some  of  our  graded  schools  and  in  our  Normal  Schools  are  ladies 
whose  work  in  teaching  the  small  children,  is  of  the  highest  character.  Their 
experience  and  their  success  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  authorities  in  this 
work.  From  some  of  them  we  already  have  pledges  that  they  will  furnish  the 
needed  articles. 

In  the  past  two  years,  we  have  filled  many  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion with  news  items,  editorials,  and  selected  articles  upon  the  State  Uni- 
versity. Probably,  no  other  single  agency  has  circulated  throughout  the  State 
such  valuable  information  in  regard  to  this  Institution.    Most  of  the  materials 
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used  in  the  history  of  the  University,  which  have  been  lately  publisjiel  in  book 
form,  have  appeared  in  our  periodical.  We  have  promptly  defended  the  innir 
tution  whenever  it  has  been  unjustly  assailed.  These  efforts  haire  been  madi 
on  the  honest  conviction  that  the  University  is  doing  a  great  w^ork  for  the  State. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  so  bring  its  advan'ages  to  the  attention  of  many  of  i^f 
young  people  that  more  of  them  will  be  enrolled  in  its  classes. 


In  this  number  of  the  Journal  will  be  found  the  progriunnies  of  the  educa- 
tional meetings  for  the  holidays.  As  will  be  seen,  all  of  them  present  intereating 
topics  for  discussion.  Without  doubt,  the  attendance  upon  all  the  exercises 
will  be  large.  We  hope  to  see  many  of  the  superintendents,  the  out-going  m 
well  as  the  incoming  ones,  in  attendance  at  their  convention.  It  is  qnite  prob- 
able that  an  efiort  will  be  made  to  have  all  the  proceedings  of  this  body  tr^ii- 
acted  upon  either  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  afternoon,  so  as  to  leave  one  aftemooa 
free  to  the  convention  of  the  principals. 


The  State  Superintendent  has  appointed  a  special  ezaoii  nation  for  Sute 
Teachers*  Certificates,  to  be  held  at  Madison,  the  first  and  second  days  of  next 
month.  This  time  is  selected  to  accommodate  both  the  examiners  and  tke 
applicants,  most  of  whem  will  attend  the  edacational  meetings  of  the  holidajs» 
and  will  close  their  work  in  connection  with  these  bodies  the  day  before  Ibt 
examination.  Besides,  nearly  all  of  them  are  engaged  in  teaching,  and  eii 
then  be  absent  from  their  schools  with  less  inconvenience  than  at  any  otker 
time  this  winter. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Normal  Question  Book.  — Last  summer  this  work  was  issued  by  ita 
author,  J.  E.  Sherrill,  who  ediU  the  *•  Normal  Teacher,"  published  at  Danvilk, 
Indiana.  At  the  time,  we  were  favored  with  a  copy  of  it  for  examination,  to 
our  other  duties  have  prevented  until  now,  the  preparation  of  a  careful  aotiee 
of  its  merits.    The  book  contains  404  pages,  and  is  sold  for  $1.50. 

**  The  chief  purpose  of  the  work,"  as  stated  by  the  author,  "  is  .that  of  prepar- 
ing teachers  for  examination,  by  affording  them  a  hand-book,  in  the  use  o( 
which  they  will  be  directed  in  the  review  of  the  branches  in  a  natural  and  nor- 
mal  manner.  The  questions  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring  oat  the  vital  and  dif- 
ficult points  of  each  subject,  and  the  answers  are  selected  from  various  excel- 
lent and  late  authorities,  with  the  name,  page,  and  paragraph  ofthe  book  froa 
which  the  answer  is  taken,  given  in  connection  with  it"  First,  the  questioBSf 
and  secondly,  the  answers,  are  given  on  all  the  common  English  branches,  to- 
getber  with  United  States  History,  Physical  Geography,  and  Ciril  €k>veroment 

After  a  review  of  the  work,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  purpose  of  the  author  ha 
been  exceedingly  well  aocomplished.    But  it  seem?  to  us  that  tlie  book  can  bt 
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made  the  most  useful  in  the  hands  of  teachers  in  giving  instruction  to  their 
classes,  as  it  supplies  a  model  for  the  development  of  each  subject,  and  a  large 
amount  of  suggestive  information  in  the  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
Very  many  of  the  best  points  found  in  our  text-books,  are  culled  and  here  pre- 
sented  in  a  well  arranged  manner. 

The  work  has  an  appendix,  in  which  are  embraced  many  practical  hints  on 
the  rules  to  be  observed  at  examinations,  on  the  preparation  of  manuscripts,  on 
programmes  for  recitations  and  studies  in  a  common  school,  on  tlieory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  on  map  drawing,  on  percentage  in  arithmetic,  and  on 
parsing  m  grammar. 


NOTES. 


Phot.  J.  If.  Qkemt,  of  Rlpon  College,  Is  a 
member  of  the  Fond  da  Lac  Connty  Board. 

Ih  Piebcb  Couktt  fifty -nine  dl8*rlcts  par- 
ehas )  books  directly  from  the  pabliahere,  40 
■ell  to  pnpils,  and  19  loan  them. 

An  exchange  says  there  are  sixty-four  count- 
iea  In  the  State.  Iq  fact  there  are  oniy  alxty- 
tbree:  and  one  of  those,  New,  hu  not  yet  any 
ooanty  organ'zatlon. 

Thbbb  are  ft,517  children  of  school  age  in 
Pierce  connty,  cf  which  number  2,081  have 
not  been  in  school  during  the  past  year.  In 
short,  4  out  of  18  have  not  attended. 

SuraniNTSNDSNT  SoMisas^  October  report 
showd  that  the  toul  enrollment  in  the  Mil* 
wank«*o  Pabllc  Schools  this  year,  was  13,830, 
or  016  more  than  for  the  same  month  of  last 
year. 

The  School  Fund  of  the  State  was  Increased 
last  year,  by  the  sale  of  lands,  13.428.61;  the 
Normal  School  fond,  |9,09d  06;  the  University 
fend,  1164.21 ;  and  the  Agrlcaitural  College 
fund,  16,049.83. 

Tbkbb  are  now  8Q0  teachers  in  the  Chicago 
pnbllc  schools  to  46  160  scholars  (according  to 
the  report  for  October;.  The  high  schools  en- 
rolled 1«393;  the  crammir  schools,  85.486;  the 
primary  schools,  9,290. 

Tab  tshms  of  service  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Hllwaakee  schools  are  as  below:  Le«s  than 
oae  year.  13:  one  year,  88;  two  years,  40;  three 
year«,SI;  five  years,  26;  six  years,  27;  seven 
years,  11;  eight  years,  14;  nine  years,  4;  ten 
years,  4;  more  than  ten  yoars,  21. 

Thi  nsooME  by  tuition  fees  In  the  Normal 
schools  of  this  State,  last  year,  was  as  follows: 
Flaiteville,  |3,0t0.21:  Whitewater,  13.668  68; 
OfihkcBh,|4,55«.47;  and  River  Falls,  |2,818.81. 
Total,  118.070.12.  The  interest  on  the  Normal 
school  fond  loaned  was  $68,097.90. 


Pbof.B.  M.  KBTNOLDs,ofNo*thfleld,  Minn., 
was  attacked  last  monih  with  a  severe  fit  of 
sicknes*,  and  was  compelled  to  be  absent  iroct 
his  school  for  neaily  two  weeks.  He  writes: 
"The  fchools  are  m>ving on  very  p!easantly 
with  mo,  and  11  my  health  returns,  I  shall  en- 
Joy  myself  in  them." 

Mrs.  Emerson,  the  wifb  of  Prof.  Joseph 
Eraerson,  of  Belolt  Coll«ge,  died  Nov.  18:h, 
from  the  effects  of  a  difflcDlt  surgical  opera- 
lien  in  taking  a  tumor  from  her  body.  She 
was  a  woman  of  mo«t  excellant  traits  of  char- 
acter, hiehly  esteemed  bf  her  acqnaintancct, 
and  her  death  is  severely  felt. 

Is  TOE  publication  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  the  special  reports 
received  from  thecoucty  and  city  superinten- 
dents, aie  placed  first  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
printer.  A  portion  ef  these  have  already  been 
set  in  type,  and  It  is  hoped  that  the  whole 
Report  will  be  Insued  in  January. 

Thk  Juneau  County  Argus,  published  at 
New  Lisbon,  fays: 

Onr  vlUago  rcbools  are  prospering,  and 
while  teacher*  are  eMrn^'st  and  energetic  In  the 
duties  devolving  upon  thern.  their  labors  are 
rendered  pU>a!«ant  and  agreeable  by  the  obed- 
ient and  s:uclious  eflorts  of  the  scholars  in 
the  several  dopartmentK  The  atteiidatce  la 
larger  than  ever  bjfure,  with  a  pnippeciof  an 
increase  in  numbers  during  the  cumtug  wiuter. 

SoxB  committees  of  the  Normal  School 
Board  are  now  making  their  uaual  visits  to 
the  several  Normal  Schools  of  the  State.  Thla 
Board  has  provided  tae  most  efficient  system 
existing  in  the  State  for  the  exsmination  and 
supervision  of  iia  schools.  Five  diflerent  com- 
mittees visit  these  schools  at  different  timea 
during  the  year,  and  report  to  the  Board  the 
results  of  their  1  :ibors.  These  committees  ai« 
as  follows:  On  Employment  of  Teachers,  on 
Supplies,  on  VlsHatlon,  en  Examination  ol 
Senior  Classes,  and  on  General  Supex  vision. 
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Tbb  Inter  Ocean  says,— *' Of  the  four  Isdy 
candidates  for  ihe  offlcs  of  County  School  Sa- 
perlntendcnt,  In  the  recent  Wisconsin  elec- 
tloos,  only  one  was  elected,  and  she  defeated 
another  woman/* 

No  item  in  ihl^  statement  is  correct.  There 
were  efjrht  lady  candidal  es  for  this  office,  fonr 
of  these  wcro  elected,  and  no  one  defeated  an- 
o*  her  woman. 

The  ixcomb  of  theSia*e  Un'TeMlty  laH  Year 
was  ^2,950.28.  Of  this  snm,  |lfl,199.S9  were 
realized  from  the  Asricnltural  Cullo;!)  Innd; 
1 1,7(0.00  from  tho  sale  of  ihe  Soldiers*  Orphans' 
Home;  11,81 1. 5S,  from  Btcdenti>' fees;  |918.57, 
from  murcllaneous  vonrce^;  $15,015.5^  from 
the  Univcr«lcy  fand;  and  $41,310  80  from  the 
tax  of  one-tenth  oi  a  mill  per  dollar  on  tte  a«- 
•essed  proi»crty  of  the  State. 

Butt.  Mahonbt,  of  Kenosha  coonty,  in 
some  remarlcs  before  an  a^snciation  of  tecch- 
ersin  his  conniy,  last  month,  s^ld  that  there 
are  Irom  ten  to  eleven  hundred  children  of 
school  age  in  the  connty  who  do  not  attend 
school.  Ho  asked  tho  teachers  to  ob»crre 
how  many  chlldien  there  are  in  their  districts, 
who  do  not  attend  school,  and  to  report  the 
tame  to  him. 

BsvBRAL  couNTiBS  in  the  state  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  regular  meeting  of  their 
teachers, in  associations, once  in  two  weelts. 
t  for  the  discussion  of  educational  topics.  We 
truet  to  see  work  done  in  this  direction,  the 
comicg  winter,  in  more  cotintics  than  ever  lie 
fore.  It  should  be  a  care  to  eiich  county  super- 
Intendeni  to  organize  such  aseociatlonr  as  poon 
as  prsclicablo,  and  to  maintain  them  by  his 
special  exert  ions. 

Tbb  Platteville  lYormil  School  eu«pended 
operations  tho  18th  ot  last  mouth,  for  two 
weeks,  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  and 
death  of  younger  pupils  from  diphtheria. 
ITone  of  the  s'udents  in  tho  Grammir  and 
Normal  departments  have  been  attacked  by 
this  disease.  It  seems  to  bo  vrevalling  in  sev- 
eral localllles  In  the  sooth  western  part  of  the 
State.  Taecchool  will  be  in  session  during 
the  holidays,  the  uRual  time  for  the  vacation 
at  the  close  of  the  Fall  Term. 

The  Beforx  School  for  Boys  at  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  enrolla  more  than  400  boys  of  from  8  to 
91  years  of  age.  There  is  a  lance  farm  con* 
nected  with  the  school;  also  a  chair  factory 
and  shoe-shop;  the  Inma'es  of  the  ioHiltution 
divide  their  time  between  attending  school  and 
manual  labor.  Of  course  the  earnings  of  the 
school  do  cot  cover  all  the  annual  expenses, 
thair  being  a  deficit  every  year  of  some  M0,000 
to  be  net  ont  of  tho  State  sppropr'ations. 


/ 
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Prof.  A.  F.  North  fa  in  lemporify  dlmf 
of  Ctfr«fll  College.  He  is  assisted  l»r  Xv 
Kittle  North,  ihe  FrindpaJ  of  the  Qamm 
IK'Psrtmenr,  by  Miss  Loia  P«rke,  tesUer « 
Latin,  and  by  Dr.  Hugo  Philler,  insuidtftf 
Oerman.  Under  this  corps  of  1eicli:n,tii 
ln»tltntion  will  contlnoe  the  exccl'.cLtwii 
which  it  ha^  accomplished  under  Prat  V.L 
Rankin,  the  former  principal. 

SsvBRAi.  LOCAL  PAPERS  In  the  stats  km 
latsly  cpencd  their  ootamRS  to  edsoiiR^ 
items,  and  placed  th«se  oolnnma  ia  ctefirf 
principals  of  graded  or  high  scksoli,  tM 
connty  snpsrintenden'.s.  In  this  war  iktpa» 
plo  becoae  betTer  informed  of  the  condltin  •( 
tho  schools  in  their  own  midst,  sad  Isinif 
the  educational  movementi  In  other  putMSi 
of  the  State.  These  papers  add  that  is  Iter 
own  popularity  and  neefalness. 

The  PswAnKBB  tiliaoe  school  ii  ani4r 
full  to  overflowing.  Another  room  and  iMtha 
teacher  are  imperatively  demanded.  I«tk 
boar  I  notwlthttsoding  that  the  pe^tfUt 
regalar  annual  meeting  nnsalmoaal/  it- 
strncted  them  to  provide  each  aceoms<tirii> 
fhmished  ample  funds  to  build  anewftlis 
huuse,  snd  voted  money  to  pay  an  addltwd 
teacher,  persistently  deprive  the  chiMfsd 
their  dearcdt  rights,  endanger  their  hstltft  ^ 
overcrowding  the  rooms,  and  thwart  tlii£ 
of  the  whole  commonUy. 

Pmof.  O.  W.  Mosher,  the  priodpsi  sf  ik 
graded  school  at  New  Richmond,  8t  Cm 
county,  writes  thus:  *^  Since  we  havsocopM 
the  new  building,  we  have  organized  one  sff 
department,  and  we  now  have  foar  BClMotafe> 
stead  of  three.  The  whole  school,  I  tkiok.  k 
in  a  flrst-ra*e  condition ;  and  there  srs  is  "k 
highest  department,  at  pr<rsent,  tea  nos-nd- 
dent  pupils  —  a  fine  sddlilpn  to  the  schcot;  n 
•re  wishing  to  iret  th<s  department  isiatki 
line  of  High  School  work.*' 

O.VK  of  the  most  enjoyable  rrceptloni  fi^ 
to  ex- P» evident  G:ant  during  his  stajiBC^'' 
cigo,  was  the  one  in  the  Exp<i»itloD  Bilite^ 
on  Monday  afternoon  Nov.  17,  byilw«ei>*^ 
ch.ldrcn.  Mot  less  th«n  S0,0W  of  tbcM,  of  •& 
ages,  irom  the  wee  members  of  the  ^*^ 
department  to  :he  blushing  maldeni  is^^ 
wart  ydUDg  men  of  the  Central  H'gk  Sekw. 
paid  their  reapects  to  the  hereof  tbeiP^ 
matlox.  In  his  address  on  this  aecsslfla,*^*; 
Grant  gave  utterance  to  the  followlaj;  «ifi^ 

**  It  ia  tho  condition  of  our  fn»ar«  WJJJ?* 
secure  general  educsiloo.  With  «dacKw 
nnversal,  there  need  bene  apprehe^wj" 
our  country  in  the  fntare.  "tw- 
education 
republic.'* 


danger  to  our  country  in  the  fntare-   "IJfSJ 
1  should  desptlr  of  the  fttirt  »  "^ 


KOTES. 
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Thv  tbachxrs  of  the  pnbllc  schools  in  New 

/'Holatein  and   adjoining  towns  in    Calnm«>t 

r  coiinty,  organized  an  association  on  tne  16th 

of  last  month.    Wm.  B.  Mfnaghan.  the  connty 

superintendent  elect,  was  chosen  temporary 

efailrmaiu   A  constUntion  and  by-laws  were 

adopted.    At  this  meotlcg,  the  qae»tlon  was 

diacassed:   '*Ts  corporal  pnnlshment  neoes- 

aary   to  school  f^OTemmentf"    The   Chilton 

Tlmt8  aays:  '*The  new  society  Is  destined  to 

do  Incalciilable  good  by  promoting  tho  Interest 

L    of  the  greai  can^o  in  which  its  members  are 

^\  actively  engaged.'* 

Ths  State  Supbrintskdent  has  appointed 
tlie  following  Tislting  ommlttoes  to  the  State 
Normal  Schools  for  this  year 

Platteyllle—  Rev.  £.  B.  Hantley,  Applefon; 
Prof.  R.  B.  Anderran,  Madison ;  Snpt.  W.  A. 
Joree,  Mineral  Pnfnt. 

Whitewater-  Prof.  T.  C.  Chsmberlln,  Be- 
lolt;  Pror.  M.  T.  Park,  Blkhorn;  iSnpt.  C.  W. 
Bohy,  La  Tro^se. 

0«hko8h  ~  Prof.  H.  C.  How^and,  Ean  Claire ; 
Prof.  Geo.  M.  Oaernsey.  Platievllle;  Uupt. 
John  T.  Flavin,  Watertown. 

River  Palls  — Prof.  J.  Q  Emery,  Fort  At- 
kinson; Prof.  A  P.  North,  Pewankee;  Snpt. 
John  S.  Dore,  Nelllsville. 

Pbof.  a.  O.  Wright,  the  Principal  of  the 

Fox  Lake  Seminary,  announces  that  he  will 

deliver  this  winter  the  fjllowinif  Coarse  ol  lec- 

tnreaon  the  philosophy  of  history: 

L  The  Cannes  of  Hlstnry;  It.  The  Begin- 
nings riT  H-story:  in.  The  Fir  East  — the 
pAtrisrchftl  Type  of  Society;  IV.  India  — the 
SacerdoU)  T>ne  of  Society;  V.  The  Orient  — 
the  Despotic  Type  of  fc<octety:  VI.  Ttie  Cnl- 
mlDUlon  and  Deciice  of  tho  Otient;  Vlf.  The 
Occident  — tho  ArlsfHsra^lc  Type  of  Socleiv; 
VIII.  Greece- the  Teacher  of  Calmre:  iX. 
Rome  — the  Teacher  or  Lnw:  X.  Medieval 
Enropn  — the  Winter  Time  of  Christeiidom; 
XC.  Modern  Enrnpe  — the  Samroer  Time  of 
Christendom;  Xil.  The  Democratic  Type  of 
Society. 

«  PaoF.  T.  C.  Chambbrlin,  the  State  Geolo- 
gist, has  the  third  volntne    of   the    State 
Geological  Survey  nearly  ready  for  distribu- 
tion.   It  is  of  the  same  slae  as  the  second  vol- 
ume, issued  two  yeirs  since,  and  contains 
about  80(1  pages.    Accompinying  it  are  four- 
teen new  map«,  which  will  be  added  to  the 
atlas  pnblia*ied  with  the  second  volume.    It 
treats  principally  of  the  copper  range  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  Iron 
raoge  in  the  northeastern  part.    It  devotes 
eontlder«b1e  space  to  microscopic  investlgi- 
tions  of  specimens  taken  from  these  raogea 
and  others  in  the  Lake  S  perior  region. 
XcoBomic  geology  occnplea  a  portion  of  the 
work.    It  will  be  distributed  in  the  Simo 
manuer  aa  waa  the  other  volume. 

SuFT.  HowTTT,  of  Waukeshs,  publishes  In 
the  FrufiKtn  of  that  place,  his  annual  report 
of  the  condition  of  ihe  schools  under  his  charge 


for  the  past  school  year.    This  report  was 

made  to  the  county  board,  and  presents  full 

statistics  on  the  points  considered.    On  the 

subject  of  school-houses  he  says: 

**  Waukesha  being  an  o'd  county,  compara- 
tively speaking,  the  mnjority  of  the  scboo?- 
hoQses  are  in  ezcellect  condition  and  well 
lurnlshdd;  but  there  Is  a  number  of  school 
bullriirgH  wnlob  ought  to  bo  replaced  by  new 
boIIdlDgs  and  well  furnished.  I  would  call 
upon  thtj  school  directors,  parents,  teachers, 
and  all  concerned,  to  look  well  to  the  danger 
which  may  easily  ari^e,  from  ill  ventilated, 
poor  school-houses,  and  Impur  water.  Do 
not  have  yonr  children  poisoned  witli  foul 
water.  Im'iure  air,  etc..  and  charge  their  tick- 
ness  and  death  to  the  mysterious  dealings  ctf 
an  inscrutable  Prov:dence. 

The  Editor  of  the  EvantvilU  Sevitw,  an 

old  teacher,  publishes  the  following  in  hia 

paper :— 

**  How  many  of  the  teachers  In  'this  countv 
are  so  bid  1  hers  for  an  Educational  Journal? 
Every  one  ought,  to  be.  A  rhyslclao  who  tries 
h's  best  to  alleviate  snfft^ring  in  the  most 
i-ucccfkiuI  manner,  takes  two  or  three  or 
nioro  MeAlcal  Journals.  A  Mechanic  that 
keeps  pace  wlih  his  trade  must  »tady  new  In- 
ventions and  new  plans,  and  to  do  this  he 
mu-'t  be  a  subscriber  lo,  and  reader  of,  works 
on  mechanics.  But  teachers  have  an  Idea  I  hat 
there  U  no  lroprovem.ent  In  the  methods  of 
imparting  In^tructton;  that  there  ar«  no 
new  Ideas  wi  rth  studying,  and  the  conse- 
quence Is  seen  in  the  almost  useirssness  of  one- 
half  of  our  common  schools.  Teachers  com- 
plain ot  low  wages.  The  remedy  Is  In  their 
own  hands.  Make  yonrself  worthy  6f  better 
Wdgps,  and  the  position  in  wblch  to  obtain 
them  is  ready  fnr  you.  Amone  Teacher's 
Journals  ranks  among  the  best.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Journal  of  Edumtiouy  published  by  the 
SiaUi  Suiierlnteodent  and  his  Assistant.*' 

The  Following  Couhtt  Scperxntekdents 
were  reelected  this  fall :  Jesse  M.  Higbee^ 
Adams  County;  H.  J.  White,  Birron;  Misa 
Minnie  H.  Kelleher,  Brown;  J.  C.  Rathbun^ 
Bnffklo;  John  G.  Fleming,  Burnett;  John 
S.  Dore,  Ciark;  M.  S.  Frawley,  Dane, 
8d  District;  John  T.  Flavin,  Dodge;  Miss 
Agnes  Hj!iford,Ean  Claire;  Ed.  McLonshlln, 
Fond  dn  Lac:  Chas.  L»  Harper,  Grant;  A.  W. 
Ml  lard,  Green  Lake;  Wm.  A.  Jones,  Iowa; 
T.  P.  Mireh,  Jackson;  D.  A.  Mahoney,  Ke- 
nosha; C.  S.  Stock  well.  La  Crosse;  C.  G. 
Thomas,  La  Fayette;  Thomoa  Green,  Mara- 
thon; L.  W.  Winslow,  Marinette:  Rich. 
G.  O'Connor,  Marquette;  J.  H.  Konnds, 
Pepin;  D.  D.  Parsons,  Richland;  John  W. 
West,  Rock,  1st  District;  Mlsi  Betsey 
M.  Clapp,8t.  Croix;  Jas. T. Lunn, Sank;  Wm. 
Summers,  Shawano;  B.  R.  Grogan,  Sbeboy- 
go;  John  Hjwltt,  Wankesha;  L.  L.  Wright, 
Waupaca;  Jas.  H.Tiibic,  Waushara. 

Several  New  County  Superintendents  were 
elected  this  fall  as  follows:  B.  C.  Smith,  Ash- 
land conaty;  W.  B.  Mtnsghan,  Calumet;  C. 
D.  Tilllnghast,  Chippewa;  Henry  NelU,  Co- 
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Iambi  a;  Jas.  H.  McDonald,  Crawford;  C.  B. 
Baell,  Dine,  IstdUlrlci;  Chrl?.  Daiilcl»,Door 
Irvln  W.  Qatas,  Doaglaa;  Mlsa  Florence  Tick 
ner,  Dunn;  D.  H.  Morgan,  Green;  C.  L 
Habbs,  JoflPerBon;  W.  G.  Spence,  Jaaean:  W 
H.  Tlrnlan,  Kewaanoe;  C.  F.  Wlllard,  Manl 
towoc;  George  H.  Fowler,  Milwaukee,  2d  die 
trict;  A.  F.  Brandt,  Monroe;  II.  Allen, Oconto 
John  Lellh,  Outagamie;  W.  F.  Scuti,  of 
Ozinkee;  J.  T.  McCleary,  Fierce;  Henry  B 
Dike,  Polk;  A.  P.  Ben,  For. age;  CUa^.  A 
Morse,  Racine;  Wm.  Jones,  Rock,  lat  dli» 
trlct;  John  Anderson,  Taylor;  Stephen  Rich 
mond,  Trempealeau;  Wm.  Houghton,  Ver 
non;  Wm.  R.  Taylor,  Walworth  ;  Jas.  Finn! 
gan,  Wa«hlns?too;  W.  W.  Kimball,  Wmne 
l>ag«;  P.  B.  Nssb,  Wood. 

Pbov.  W.  L.  Ramkin,  the  prluclpil  of  Car 
xoll  College,  at  Waukesha,  the  last  thirteen 
jears,  has  assumed  the  poslilon  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Lake  Forest  Seminary,  near  Chicago. 
On  x«stgnlDg  the  charge  of  the  college,  the 
last  of  October,  ho  published  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Waukesha,  in  which  occur  the 
following  paragraphs: 

"I  do  moAt  emphatically  declare  that  1  Co 
not  regret  the  years  spent  ia  Can  oil  College. 
They  have  been  full  of  a  rich  and  happy  cxpe- 
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rience.    What  I  have  gained  and 
would  not  exchange  lor  the  p<«rqai*it 
fullest  office  in  iho  land,  where  I  ei 
have  a  clnar  couseienM  and  oon^nlal 
mcnt.  »*Wlih:n  this  period  of  twelve  or 
years,  a  debt  of  three  iho?fian4  doli 
beon  cleared  off.  the  correot  expeaw 
been  provided  for,  the  fomlta;e  and 
ment  have   been  enlarged,  tepeire  m 
provemenie  hiive  been  kept  vp,  and.  a  _ 
nearly  rqual  to  the  onulnal  debt  hm 
accumn.aied.     Referring   to  (be  lasx 
reiwrt  uf  tbo  Sute  Soperfntendent  oT 
iDstrcction,  which  Ilea  before  me,  I  £«4 
tbe  receipts  from  tuiiion  1u  Camill 
during  thai  y«ar  wore  muro  ibaa  baT 
in  B^lult  or  Milton  College,  or  l^wr 
verstty,  with  ail  tbeir  departmeote, 
nine-tenths  o(  the  reoefpts  o«  Ripffi 
and  here  1  may  siy  that  I  have  been  i 
fortunate  in  tbe  collaction  of  tnitloa 
patrons.    My  rule  has  been  not  to  a 
cent  in  advance,  to  do  tbe  work  flrsl 
present  the  bill.    Less  than  2  per  oeaL 
the  billd  for  tuition  made  out  daring-^ 
teen  years  in  Cartoll  College,  remala 

Tbistsar  $935.45  were  expended  ly 
State  to  aid  the  children  nnder  fbnmsci 
of  age,  who  formerly  belonged  to  tbe 
Orphans'  Home.     Bach  child 
per  month.    At  present  there  are  only 
such  benefieiarles.    By  the  terma  of 
the  Stale  aid  for  this  object  coaaea  at 
of  this  year. 
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TERMS,  $1.00  — IN  ADVANCE. 

If  BUI  Is  sent,  |1 10;  afTer  0  months,  fl.tS;  at  end  of  year,  I1.60L 
The  Journal  op  Education  will  continue  to  be  issued  by  the  present 
and  publishers,  as  heretofore.     Thanking  our  subscribers  for  their  patrp 
our  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  the  county  superiol 
ents,  end  many  others,  for  their  efforts  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Jl 
NAL,  the  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  make  it  useful  to  the  teachers  and 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 


Address, 


WHITFORD  &  PRADT,  Madison,  WU, 


GRANT'S  TOUR. 

AEODND  THE  WORLD. 

A  complete  record  of  the  Journey  of  General 
U.  J*.  OuANT,  througu  Envlaiid,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, FiKiiCe,  Spain,  Germany,  Ansina,  It^ly, 
Belgium,  Swrzorland,  Russa.  Egypt,  India, 
ChiUa  and  J>«p«n,  wiih  a  graphic  de^crip:lon 
ot  the  places  visited,  manneni  and  customs  ol 
ihe  connirlcf,  lnt«  rtjsllnjj  Iccldents,  onlhnal- 
attlc  ovAtions  by  Emobrorn,  Kings,  and  the 
peoDlo  or  all  clinics.  Mire  success  to  all  who 
lake  bold;  ftlil  positively  outsell  all  books. 

AGENTS  WANTED, 

To  sell  thl?,  the  cheapest,  the  besi,  and  tbe 
only  aiithenilc  iow-prlccd  book  on  ihe  subject. 
-SOOpuges.    Price  |)  25.    Address 

<<f  FORSHEE  &  MoMAKIN. 

188  West  Fifth  bT.,  CINCINNATI,  O . 


formal  hs/ittiiti  in  tJie  NorfWc 


£q2sJ:sL 


/eopti  book,  or  with  crown  copxts.  Aimm '^ 


e  uaedw^gMj 
n  oe|>)efi.  AikmJ 


rATSTJABT,  1879. 


»I.(K)  IS  ADTANCE. 


^ 
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DATID  ATWOOD,  FrtaUr. 


WHirrOU)  »  PBADT,  PiblKkvn. 


COKTENTS. 


FaoctlaD  of  Geofrsplif  la  a  Coarie  of 

Ba«)l>7T«iebar*KMpOntot"RaU,'>  -B 

AndaDtlrbbLltennua,         -         .  II 

Bkatcbu  of  the  DnlTenl^-Tn      •  -  IG 

WlKODda'i  Co*t  of  AiBU,         •       •  IB 

Conntrr  School*,      •         •         -  •  IB 

Utiukai  In  TMcblDE.   ■         •         -  S3 


QsMtloD*  tai  Aaiwin, 
Xdhcattoral  UEwmnn — 
6uts  Taacban'  AuoclaUotii 
Convenllon  of  Soperinwadtnta, 

EODClTIOMJit.   H«Wi, 

SdITOKIAIi  .  .  .  • 
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WISCONSIN  JOVBNAL  OF  EDUCATION.— TOL.  IX. 

TERMS,  $100— IN  ADVANCE. 
.  The  JousRAi.  OF  Educatioh  will  conilnne  to  lie  issued  by  the  present  «£■■ 
andpablisliers,  M  tierelonire.  Thankioe  onr  subscribers  far  tbelr  pfttroa^c 
our  coDlributora  for  their  Interest  And  their  ftrilclei,  and  the  couDty  supoiiitfB 
cuts,  end  many  others,  for  Ihclr  efforts  is  exteodiag  the  circolstion  pT  the  Joa 
■AL,  the  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  make  it  useful  to  the  teachers  aat  t- 
cducatloual  Interests  of  the  State. 
Remitt&uces  aud  CommunicailoDs  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFORD  &  PRADT,  Madison,  Wi. 


213  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

ANDREWS' 

Psteat 

TRIUMPH 


Kindergarten  gifts, 

U  Id  number.  Host  ac- 
curately  made.  Tables 
villi  inch  square.  Very 
flue.    Cat  la  wood. 

Made  to  Fold  up. 
All  the  occupations 
and  various  publicttions 
for  Ttachtri  and  Partrtti, 
Bend  for  Circulars. 


School  Desk- 
Best  in  the  world,  be- 
cause dovetailed  togeth- 
er snd  steel  wire  dow- 
eled. 


LARGEST  MANUFACTUBBR8  IN  THE  W(| 


Price,  IS  cents. 


GLOBES,  APPARATUS,  ETC. 


Audrews' FcDcil-boldlnr  Noiseless  Slntesj  ElDdcrgarlen  air-z 
alBo.  Wew  Slaie  llrawlntcBiHik.    Aum^U  tent  for  IS  aatt.     ' 
l3^S«Bd  foi  Pii«.Lut  i>f  Slalea  and  Intiooustory  ralea. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Winter  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY,  Jan.    1. 
OSHKOSH,  «        "  "  THURSDAY,  Jan.    2. 

PLATTEVILLE,  "        "  "  TUESDAY,  Jan.    6. 

T^HITEWATER,  Spring  Term  opens    -    WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  29. 
Examination  for  admission  the  day  previous. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  ol  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  Htate  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
lA  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
suiy  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  presiilcui 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re. 
ceiye  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  cnier  tlie  Normal 
School  in  rcsi)ect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furni:ihing  such  evi- 
dence as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  alter 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration : 

I« ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and/  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

i.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judp>ment  such  certificate  is  do- 
served. 

THE  TBRMS  OF  BOARD  AT  KAOH   LOCALir?  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  mldrcssing  ihc 
rresidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  foUows: 
PresH  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  PlattevUle;      PresU  J.  W.  Stearns,  at  Whitewater; 
Ftes't  Geokoe  S.  Albse,  at  Oshkc  :h ;      Trcs't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Falls. 


AYiou:i>  ■PiiAn.cimAi:!^  L^XMjva  06  i>u. 
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For  Common  Schools  n^frclJ.^'l„TxJSl 

lence.  Completeness  and  Economy,  ^ ith  the  folluwiog  list  of  stacdard  Tizt- 
Bnoks'seleQled  from  .  .      . 


ffee  Jimtriran  (llnriratitrairt  ^ttits* 


Hundreds  of  Districts  Ihrougfi'out  the  Northwest  have,  within  the 

pa>t  few  y('ai'B,  adopted  the  most  or  till  of  tlipse  books,  and  their  IntriKlQCtlnii 

and  .U8«'liave  repaid  tenfold  their  cost  in  securing  uniformity  in  the'use  of  the 
best  books  pnblished. 

Prir«.  rrlm.  Price. 

8winton»8  Spoiler  (Word  Book)... $0.22  10.15  la.ll 

New  Graded  Render,  First ;. ;.       .23  .15  .10 

"         »*           "          Second 35  .24  .15 

"         "           "          Third 50  .83  .20 

•*         "           »'          Fourth    .02  .43  .25 

Fifth 1.05  .71  .85 

Kobinson'd  First  Book  in  Arithmetic 45  .29  .20 

"            Complete  ALrithmetic 1.25  .88  .50 

KerVs  Shorter  Course  in  Grammar 65  .45  ,88 

Swinton'a  Condensed  U.  S.  History 1.10  .75  .55 

"         Elementary  Geography 1-00  .60  ^.40 

Spencerlan  Copy  Books 12  -10  *.10 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow  (Botany) 1.00  .67  .50 

Bryant&  Stratton^s  Commercial  School  Book-Keeping  ...     1.00  .67  .50 

Webster's  Common  School  Dictionaries 85  .67  .67 

Townsend's  Shorter  Course  Civil  Goverom  nt 90  .60 


TPaT*  TTi  0»Ti    SpVi  nnl  Q  ^^®  following  works  are  more  widely 
■*-  ^*   ■•••■••■•S"   f^KjXX\J\JXSD  y3,.(j  jjjj^  approved  than  any  other  simi. 

lar  publicati  >Da: 

VmiiinK        Introd*!!     Mri^tmt 
Pries  PficM  l^rfe& 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary |L.90  |1 .55  $1.65 

Cathcar's  Literary  Reader 1.40  .96  .50 

Swinton's  Complete  Geography 1 .60  1 :00  :75 

*♦         WordAnalysis r...  .a*)  .24  .18 

Randall's  Heading  ancl  Elocution 1.25  .83  .6$ 

Kerl's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1.10  .75  .55 

Robinson's  Elementary  Algebra 1 .30  .90  ,65 

"           (Ficklin's)  Complete  Algebra 1.75  1.20  .88 

"           Geometry 1.10  .75  .65 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  High  School  Bnok-Keeping 2. 15  1 .60  1.08 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History 1 .75  1.20  *88 

Townsend's  Anal>si8  of  Civil  Government 1.30  .90  .65 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 2.15  1.50  1.08 

Eliot  &  Storer'H  Elementary  Chemistry 1.80  .90  .65 

Dana's  Brief  Geology  (Geological  Story) 1 .80  .96  *a5 

"       Text-Book  of  Geology 1.75  1.29  1.29 

Kiddle's  Elementary  Astronomy 1 .30  .90  .63 

Languellier  &  Monsanto's  French  Course 1.75  1.25  1.25 

Woodbury's  Complete  Course  in  German  1.75  1.20  1.20 

Full  Descriptive  List  of  these  and  many  other  publications  sent  free  on  appli* 
cation. 

Sample  copies  to  teachers  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introdnction  vn  re- 
ceipt of  excJmnge  prices  named  above.  In  addressing  us,  teachers  will  confer  a 
favor  by  naming  the  district  town^  or  city  in  wtich  they  are  teaching. 

Abdbbss  IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  COm 

Or,  EBWARB  CX>OK, 
133  A 135,  State  Btt—t,  CUoiciw 


E^BRUABT,    :i879.  91.00  D.>DTAKCB. 


OJLTIS  iT/fOOD,  FrlnUr.  THUVOSD  A  FBAST,  r»liHitit 


II 

III 


OONTENTS. 


Obxszhal'-*  Page. 

R«ilation  of 'Schools  to  Pablle  HealUi,  61 
"IMationof  Schooli  to  Pnblic  Health" 

The,      -     '    -         -         -         •  fiS 

SBLSOraD  — 

Sketches  of  the  UnlTenltyv-yi.,     .  .  5a 

Dnties  of  Teachers  to  Pnpfls,    •         -  68 

A  Word  for  Oar  Spoken  Bngiish,  -  •  61 

''  Myopia  in  th«  Pnblic  Schools/*       -  62 

Some  Hints  to  Teachers,     -         -  -68 

A  Problem  Solved,        ...  66 
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YomMUm 

G»t»  tlM 

Spbkosmah  OoiabokT where  yon  ca&  prapare 
yanrselTea  for  basincss  pnrairlts  in  tne  beat 
manner.    StB4ants  raoelYed  at  any  time. 
Write  fbr  ctrenlarB. 

Address  B.  C.  SPENCER. 

Xlhfankee,  Wis. 


VACATION 
PARTY  TO 


Jnlj  &  Aag.,  7d 
Third  Tear. 


Bend  for  '*  Two  Montha  in  Bniope."  and  cir* 
OTiar  tif  ^umnur'*»^  tour.  Unasoal  adTantasea 
aA.Tery  rMsonahle  rates. 

aR-BURCHARD, 

Stalls  Nomid  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

Bond's  Stttff-Riiled  Writing  Books. 

These  Bionka  sre  endorsed  by  Normal  School 
Frofaaaoiist  Io«tltBte  Conductors,  ^nd  Hnpei^ 
lataadents  of  Sefcoola  in  Foot  Western  SUtes. 

Address  J.  D.  BOND,  8np*t  Penmanalilp, 
St.  PftalPublie  Schools.    Box  704. 

Book  'Keeping^  Penmansliip^i 
Short-Hand. 


PLATS  AND  DIALOGUE 

For  SekooU  and  Amaiemn,  of  anltable  kstfth 
ftom  dramas  to  short  farcea.  Nnmber  of cfar 
aeters,  and  time  required  to  tiiit  all  5a 
scenery  required.  Very  popular,  and  nedi- 
ing  highest  pralsa  from  teachers.  PitoE 
centa  each.  Send  for  deaciiptlTe  dicake. 
Bdwards'  School  Beeiatera  are  nnr,  timfk 
ta^or-amfing.    Send  for  specimen  psaes. 

T.  8.  DENT805, 
TO  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago,  H. 

soe  roj^a.  xzr  ojtk. 

William  OulleD  Bryanft 

FAHILT  LIBBART  OF  FOETBT. 

ENLARGED,  RBYISBD  AND  IMPROYR 

Has  the  Ifew  BrputU  B<ogropAy,illtli 
be»t  and  latest  of  BryanCa  own  Poems.  Set 
Steel  Portrait  New  DlnstraUoBa,  NevBb^ 
inm,  etc.  One  large  Volame.  Sola  tmlf  ^ 
Subscription.  His  Greatest  Work,  oeftewr 
all  others  combined.  Intelligent  ffl<a  m 
women  of  good  addren  wantod  to  Mil  i^ 
Laige  nay  to  the  ri^rht  peraooa. 

Addreaa         WESTON  fiULBBBT. 

Ohleaf«.IQ. 


▼aT 


VV    LATEST  I 


If  yov.wlah  to 


Dapartmont  m  yonr  ectaool  (not  f.impiy  a  pri  SL^l?*^Br»*i«Iw    I 
mary  course^  a»ii«lly  tanght  in  sehooU*  but  a*»#  *•  ^^  •  »««»■>"* 


E 


itSU 
Jaosen«  McLioif 
&  Co.,     Chk 


oompleie.bnsioess' coarse,  with  prvetlee),  von 
can  flnd-a' teacher  qnalifted  in  Biook  Keeping, 
Plain  an4  Oroamemal  Penmsa^hip,  snd  Pit 
iBan*s  ^Btem  of  Shor»>Hand,  who  has  had 
twenty  yeaca*  esperienoe  as  a  teacher  in  the 
oommoa  sehoola  of  ¥nsconaln»  Will  ba  at 
Ubarty  thoflratof  liawh.    Addresa 

O.  Si  MARSH,  Union  Gontar,  Wia; 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNORV. 

BstabOsfaed  In  28S7. 
Snrerivr  Bella  of  Capytr  and  na«aMWi 
"tH  ih»  b— *  BMart  Jtatgrnfa,  tar  Chotkt^ 

Aimr*M,  lUpmr CTwito.  ate.  f\^l 

IllnacnMd  Cktata«iM  seM  Wnt. 
*Ti*T,ls>B.  JdScr 


TO  LEASH  FEHMAHSHIP  D8E  BAND  HADE  GOUS,  PLAIH  OR  OBHAMEKUL 

Band  |1.00  for  IScardS'Wtth  ooples  (aarda  8x5  iAcha»). 
•*       1.00  for  pteoe  of  oif-haoa  llunrirUnc  and  ilat  of  Italian  capitals* 
**       1.00  (each)  for  large  floarished  lioa,  eagle,  elephant,  deer,  etc 

1.0&  tor  one  dos«n  cards,  interapcrsed  with  blrda,  scrolls,  eie^  IDnmtnated  with  psi 

ard  omamentad  in  colors. 
1.00  Ibr  12  carda  with  name  angroassdtn  Rommi,  Old  Bogliah  and  Garoian  text  ktttf' 


•• 


ivff  (In  colors).  ^^ 

**'      1.00  with  blank,  names,  dates,  etc.,  that  yon  may  w|i>h  insarted;  and  have  year  ftwf 
recorda,  marriata  cartiflcates,  charts,  etc.,  nicely  flllod  snd  retnmed  toysa. 
N.  B.  —The  old  dodoe  of  writing  lettars  to  secnra  specimen  work  for  nwtUng  la  puftdsA 
Fanasen  are  honaat.    We  gnaranty  yon  first  class  work. 

.     Addresa  C.  8.  MARSH,  Union  Ottter,  Wftk 


lYISON,  BEAKEMAIf .  TAYIOB  &  CO. 


♦  •  •- 


For  Common  Schools ?o°„r;o"c^L?;^'^1nXit 

lence,  Completeness  and  Economy,  with  the  following  list  of  standard  Text- 
Books^selected  from 

%  ^mtriran  0mti0nal  Stm. 

Hundreds  of  Districts  throughout  the  Northwest  have,  within  the 
past  few  years,  adopted  the  most  or  all  of  these  books,  and  their  iDtroduction 
and  tkse  have  repaid  tenfold  their  cost  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the 
best  books  published. 

Mklling      lotrod'B     Esrhaag* 
Price.         Prir*.         Pric*. 

Swinton's  Speller  (Word  Book) $0.22  |0.15  fO.ll 

NewGraded  Reader,  First 22  ,15  .10 

»*         ♦*           "          Second 85  .24  .15 

«         "           "          Third 50  .33  .20 

'•         "           "          Fourth    62  .42  .25 

»»         "          "          Fifth 1.05  .71  .85 

Robinson's  First  Book  in  Arithmetic 45  .29  .20 

"           Complete  Arithmetic 1.25  .83  .50 

Kerl's  Shorter  Course  in  Grammar 65  .45  .83 

Swinton's  Condensed  U.  8.  History.. 1 .10  .75  .55 

"         Elementary  Geography 1.00  .60  .40 

Spencerlan  Copy  Books 12  -10  .10 

Gray's  How  flante  Grow  (Botany) 1.00  .67  .60 

Bryant  &  Btratton's  Commercial  School  Book-Eeeping  ...     1.00  .67  .50 

Webster's  Common  School  Dictionaries 85  .67  .67 

Townsend'ft  Shorter  Course  Civil  Goyernmf'nt 90  .60  .60 


TT/w  TTi  o^Tl    RJnll  nnl  Q  ^^®  following  works  are  more  widely 
^  ^^  -"-AgU   »UJJ.UUJ.O  uged  and  approved  than  any  other  simi- 

lar  publications : 

Xillbg       Introd*ii     ExchMig> 
_  Prto«.  ftleci.  PrhML 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary |1.90  $1.55  $1.55 

Cathcari's  Literary  Reader 1.40  .96  .50 

Swinton's  Complete  Geof^raphy 1.60  1.00  .75 

♦*         WordAnalysis 85  .24  .18 

Randall's  Reading  and  Elocution 1.25  .88  .63 

Kerl's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1.10  .75  .55 

liobinson's  Elementary  Algebra 1 .80  .90  .65 

"           (Ficklin's)  Complete  Algebra 1.75  1.20  .88 

"           Geometry 1.10  .75  .55 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  High  School  Book-Eeeping 2. 15  1 .50  1 .08 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History 1.75  1.20  .88 

Townsend's  AnaKsis  of  Civil  Government. : 1 .80  .90  .65 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 2 .  15  1 .  50  1 .08 

Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Chemistry 1 .80  .90  .65 

Dana's  Brief  Geology  (Geological  Story) 1 .  30  .96  .65 

"       Text-Book  of  Geology 1.75  1.29  1.29 

Kiddle'd  Elementary  Astronomy 1 .30  .90  .65 

Languellier  &  Monsanto's  French  Course 1.75  1.25  1.25 

Woodbury's  Complete  Course  in  German 1 .  75  1 .  20  1 .  20 

Full  Descriptive  List  of  these  and  many  other  publications  sent  free  on  appli. 
cation. 

Sample  copies  to  teachers  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction  on  re- 
ceipt of  exchange  prices  named  above.  In  addressing  us,  teachers  will  confer  a 
favor  by  naming  the  district  town^  or  city  in  which  tliey  are  teaching; 

Addbsss  IVIS0N,IBLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.. 

Or,  EDU^ARB  tGOOK, 

133  ft  135,  State  Street,  GUoago* 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


RIVER  FALLS,  Winter  Term  opens        WEDNEJSDAY,  Jvu  I 
OSHKOSH,  "        "  ««  THURSDAY,  Jan.  1 

PLATTEVILLE,  «        «  «  TUESDAY^,  Jan.   i 

WHITEWATER,  Spring  Term  opens    -     WEDNESDAY,  Jm.  88. 
Examination  for  admission  the  day  previous. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

.  The  Board  ol  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  tlic  fallow ingTegids 
Hods  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Nfirma)  School : 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  (lie  state  shall  be  entitled  tu  eight  roprescoUtifCi 
ID  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  Uic  representation  to  wfeld 
auy  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  pr^^dM 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superiotuidei 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  thea  Ai  « 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  whieiifliA' ' 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  toaai 

.  dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.    Each  person  so  nominated  sbslllS^ 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  ada|fft* 
cate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  snperin 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of 'such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State 
Sch6ol,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  tlie  direction  of  said  presidea^ 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  simI 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Konsii 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  maybe  admitted,  after  (ttmialiing  sachet 
dcncu  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  chamcter,  and  sflff 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration : 

I^ ^  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Nacml 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  hiteota 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  tte 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  uor  who  is  less  ttia 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  tti 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  hare  liecn  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judp-raent  such  certificate  if  ds 
served. 

THE  TKUMS  OV  BOAUD  AT  EACH   IX)CALirT  AUS  MODKHaTK. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressiog  tbt 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 
Pres't  D,  McGkegob,  at  Platteville;     Pres't  J.  W.  Stbabns,  at  Whitewiler; 
PresH  Geobab  S.  Aisbs,  at  Oshk^afa ;     Pres't  W.  D.  Pabsbb,  at  Biw  Mi 


yi.OO   IN  ADTANCE.: 


KATID  ilWOOD,  rrtolw.  WBWrOaO  A  PIIADT,  PlUUk** 
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TOUNG  MEN 

eO  TO  THE 

SpnrcBBiAN  CoLLEaE7  where  yon  can  prepare 
yonrseWea  for  business  pursuits  in  tne  best 
manner.    Students  received  at  any  time. 
Write  for  cirenlars. 

Address  R.  C.  SPENCER, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


VACATION 
PARTY  TO 


Joly  &  Aug.,  *79 
Third  Tear. 


Send  for  ^  Two  Months  in  Europe,**  and  cir- 
cular of  SumrMr*B  tour.  Unusual  advantages 
at  very  reasonable  rates. 

O.  R.  BURCHARD, 

State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  T. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

Bond's  Staff-Ruled  Writing  Books. 

These  Books  are  endorsed  by  Normal  School 
Professors,  Institute  Conductors,  ^nd  Super- 
intendents of  Schools  in  Fonr  Western  States. 

Address  J.  D.  BOND,  Sup't  Penmandiip, 
St.  Paul  Public  Schools.    Box  704 . 

Book  Seeping^  Penmanship; 
Snort-Hand. 


PLATS  AND  DIALOGUES 

For  School*  and  Afnateur$,  of  anttable  laafkk 
from  dramas  to  short  farces.  Nnmber  ttdke 
actors,  and  time  required  to  suit  alL  Kf 
scenery  required.  Very  popular,  and  twAi- 
Ing  highest  praise  from  teach«ts.  Pris  ^ 
cents  each.  Send  for  descriptive  dicaJv. 
Edwards*  School  Rasters  are  imr,  fifk 
kUforsaving.    Send  for  specimen  paces. 

T.  8.  DENI80K. 
79  Metropolitan  Block,  CJilcsgo,  Q. 

509  roza,  uf  ojfjs. 

William  Oullen  Bryantt 

FAMILY  LIBBART  OF  POETKT. 

ENLARGED,  REVISED  AND  IMPBOTID 

Has  the  yew  BryatU  JBiofrraj»A|r,  iS  tfei 

best  and  latest  of  Bryant^s  own  Poems.  Ksv 
Steel  Portrait,  New  IlluatraticBs,  New  B84 
infrs,  etc.  One  largo  Volame.  Sola  <mls  H 
Subscription.  His  Greatest  Work,  ofl^seil^ 
all  others  combined.  Intelligent  mea  m 
women  of  good  addrese  wanted  lo  itf  i^ 
Large  pay  to  the  right  persons. 

Address         WESTON  HULBEBT. 

Chicago.  O- 


w 


UTEST  L 


If  you  wish  to  open  a  thorough  Commercial^.,  a.vMi  m»onS^St   ' 
Department  in  yoir  school  (not  simply  a  pri-2^  «  W^S 


mary  course,  usually  taught  in  schools,  but  afij  S*  ^^»  Stpamli. 

complete  business  course,  with  practice),  vou 

can  find  a  teacher  qualified  in  Book  Keeping, 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Penmanship,  and  PU 

man^s  system  of  Shore-Hand,  who  has  had 

twenty  years'  eiperience  as  a  teacher  in  the 

common  schools  of  Wisconsin.    Will  be  at 

liberty  the  first  of  March.    Address 

C.  S.  MARSH,  Union  Center,  Wis. 


E 


Jansen,  Md  laa 
A  Co..     Chi 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUItOM< 

ZstabBshed  in  1887. 
Superior  B«IU  of  Cmpp«r  on^  Tia,  wm^ 
with  tlio  best  Moiarf  Hnugimy*,  for  Ct*ni^ 
ScAo€)(k,  Forma.  Faetorim,  Cotai-i' 
AlartM,  Ibwer  Ctoekt.  rte.  FttHf  I 

lUoiinted  CatelofciH  am  Vvn. 
TAjrDvzait  a  Tirt.  102  K.  3d  Sl.  Ckn 


TO  LEABH  PENMANSHIP.  USE  HAND  HADE  COPIES,  PLAIN  01  OBNAMEHTiL 

Send  11.00  for  IS  cards  with  copies  (aards  8x5  inches). 

1.00  for  piece  of  ofi'-haod  flourishing  and  list  of  Italian  capitals. 

1.00  (each)  for  large  flourished  Hon,  eagle,  elephant,  deer,  etc.  ^. 

1.00  for  one  dozen  cards,  interspersed  with  birds,  scrolls,  eic.^  illuminated  win  |0" 

and  ornamented  in  colors.  ' 

1.00  for  12  cards  with  name  engrossed  In  Reman,  Old  English  and  Garman  lexl  w» 
ing  (In  colors).  _-_ 

1.00  with  blank,  names,  dates,  etc.,  that  yon  may  wish  inserted:  md  have  yoarOBUJ 
records,  marriage  certificates,  charts,  etc.,  nicely  flllod  and  returned  lo  too. 
N.  B.  —  The  old  dodge  of  writing  letters  to  aecnre  specimen  work  for  nvthlng  ts  pMY« 
Penmen  are  honest.    We  guaranty  yon  first  dass  ^^rk. 

Addreaa  9.  6.  HARSH,  Union  OaaMr,  Wk. 


•t 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


WHITEWATER,  Spring  Term  opens    -    WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  29. 

RIVER  FALLS,         «        «  «  MONDAY,  March  31. 

OSHKOSH,  «        «  "         WEDNESDAY,  AprU    2. 

PLATTEVILLE,         "        «     .     «  TUESDAY,  April    8. 

Examination  for  admission  day  previous.    At  River  Falls,  same  day. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Noruial  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
In  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re. 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi- 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shalLbe  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  de- 
lervcd. 

THE  TERMS  OP  BOABD  AT  BACH   LOCALIfT  ABB  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  fo"'lows: 
Pres't  T).  McGwEGOB,  at  Platteville;      Pres't  J.  W.  Stearns,  at  Whitewater; 
Preset  Qeoroe  S.  Albbe,  at  Oshlir  h;      PresH  TV.  D.  Parkbb,  at  River  Jalla 


THE  BEST  BOOKS       . 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


The  attention  of  teachers  and  school  officers'  is  incited  to  the  f<^ 
lowing  Special  list  of  Popular  Text-Boo)^s  selected  from 

Harper's  Educational  Series. 

The  rapid  introduction  of  Harper's  School  Books  throughout  the 
country  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  meet  the  wantS  of  the 

people. 


Pricei  Prices      To  S 

for  for          B'd«  wtttr 

Introd'n.  Bx*ge.        lB»ind*ft 

Harper^s  Introductory  Geography 45  cts.  30  cts.  10.51 

Harper's  Hchool  Geography 94  "  60  **  l.ffi 

Swinton's  Language  Primer 22  "  18  "  .31 

Swinton's  New  Language  Lessons 28  "  22  "  ^ 

Swinton^s  New  Composition 28  "  22  "  .12 

Swinton's  New  Grammar 45  "  85  "  .5i 

Harper's  U.  S.  First  Reader  (Primer) 12  "  10  "  .» 

Harper's  U.  8.  Second  Reader 19  "  15  "  .» 

Harper's  U.  8.  Third  Reader 27  "  22  •*  .38 

Harper's  U.  8.  Fourth  Reader 42  «  S4  "  .48 

Harper's  U.  8.  Fifth  Reader 5»  "  45  «  .« 

Harper's  U.  8.  Sixth  Reader 69  "  60  «  ,77 

Wilson's  Primary  Speller 12  "  10  •*  .18 

Wilson's  Larger  Speller 22  •*  18  "  .» 

French's  Elementary  Arithmetic 28  "  23  '*    -  .82 

French's  Menial  Arithmetic 27  •*  22  "  .81 

French's  Common  School  Arithmetic 50  "  40  "  .60 

Loomis's  Elementary  Algebra 68  "  60  "  .77 

Scott's  Smaller  U.  8.  History 52  "  44    *'  .60 

Scott's  Laiger  U.  S.  History 75  «  60  "  .85 

Duff's  Book-Keepiug 38  '*  33  "  M 

Duff 's  Book- Keeping  Blanks,  per  set 38  "  . .  .43 

Lamson's  Copy  Books,  each 9  **  ..  .19 

Lamson's  Copy  Books,  Primary,  each 6  '*  . .  .W 


-»-•-♦■ 


On  supplies  for  introduction  ten  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  handiini^ 
and  freight  charges  pre-paid. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  .of  School  and  College  Text-Books  mailed 
free  on  application. 

Copies  for  examination  with  view  to  introduction  sent  to  teachers 
and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  introduction  price. 

All  correspondence  regarding  Books  for  examination,  terms  of  intro- 
duction, etc,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Address  >V.  J.  BUTTON,  or  THOS.  CHARLES, 

117  &  119  State  Street,  Chica^  lU. 
Agents  for  Harteb  &  BfiOTH£BS,  Publishen. 
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TOUNG  HEH 

eO  TO  THE 

Sfsvobbiak  CoxxEdB^  where  you  can  nrepaie 
yourselves  for  business  pursuits  in  the  best 
manner,  at  the  least  expense,  and  in  the  short- 
est tiaie.    StUilents  received  at  any  time. 
(^  Write  for  dreulars.    Address 

B.  C.  BPENCEB,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


VACATION 
PABTY  TO 


July  A  Aug.,  *79 
Third  Year. 


Send  for  ^  Two  Konlhs  in  Europe,*^  and  elr- 
eular  of  8wnmer''B  tour.  Unusual  aovaatages 
ftt  very  reasonable  rates. 

O.  B.  BURCHABD, 

State  Normal  School,  Frsdonla,  N.  Y. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

Bimd's  Staff-Ruled  Writing  Books. 

Olwse  Books  are  endorsed  by  Normal  School 
Pfofsssors,  Institute  Conductors,  »nd  Super- 
intendents of  Schools  in  Four  Western  States. 

Address  J.  D.  BOND,  Sup't  Penmaoahip, 
St.  Paul  PnblieSohools.    Box  704. 

Book  Keeping^  Penmanship^' 
Snort-Hand. 


s 


PLATS  AND  DIALOGUB 

For  BehooU  and  .IjiMtf^vrs,  of  suitable 
from  dramas  to  sluyrt  farces.  Numbsref 
actors,  and  time  required  to  suit  alL 
scenery  required.  Very  populsr.  sad 
ing  highest  praise  iirom  teacbeis.  1 
oents  each.  Send  for  deeorlptive  dm^ 
Edwards*  School  Eeisisters  are  imis,  ilev^ 
labor-aavina.    Send  for  speelraenpeces. 

T.^DENWOR, 
TO  XetropoUtan  Bloeh,  Chicago  m 

William  Oullen  Bryanft 

FAHILX  LIBBAST  OF  POETBT. 

BNLAKGBD,  KEVI8BD  AND  IMFBOTB 

Has  the  JVeur  Bryant  Itioflrtwpfcy,  tf  *i 
boFt  and  latett  of  Bryant*8  own  Poems.  Iff 
Steel  Portrait.  17ew  niustTmdooe.19ewBM' 
tnfrs,  etc.  One  large  Volume.  Boia 
SubgeriflUon,  His  Qrealeet  Work.  o«* 
all  others  €*mb1ned.  IntelHceat  m 
women  of  good  addrees  wanted  to  ssH  t 
Large  nay  to  the  rlfeht  peieoos. 

Aidless         WESTON  HULBEST. 

Q. 


▼.▼ 


Jan  sen, 
dtCOw. 


If  you  wish  to  open  e  tboreo^h  Commercial^.,  fl^^v^i  nimpiS^?  *  M  l/^egJ^VfS 
Department  In  your  school  (not  simply  a  pH  n^  aw  iS^iSk:  dBiwSOS9 
nary  course,  usually  taught  In  schools,  but  a**y  *•  '"'  •  »**»•»• 


complete  business  course,  with  practice),  you 
can  find  a  teacher  qnalided  in  Book  Keeping, 
Plain  and  Ornamental  Penmanship,  and  Pit- 
man^s  system  of  Short^Hand,  who  has  hsd 
twenty  years'  experience  as  a  tearher  in  the 
common  schools  of  Wisconsin.  Will  be  at 
Jiberty  the  ilrst  of  March.    Address 

0.  S.  MABSH,  Union  Center,  Wis. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNOtt. 

XMabOahed  In  1891. 

Sa|Mrl«r  Belli  of  Ouaper  m»d  ftm^Wf^ 
vtth  the  beet  Eotrf  Bttgrnft,  9»Ct0i»^ 
Schoett,  Arau.  ^ocferiee.  Gbwi-^mM^'*" 
AloTM*,  Stewr  <leeto.  e«e.  Jte%l 

lUastrmtaS  CetalofiaeecM  Fi««>^^ 


WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION.— TOL.  IX. 

TERMS,  $100  — IN  ADVANCE. 

If  Bill  is  sent,  |1.10;  after  0  months,  |I.S6;  at  end  of  year,  ^M, 

The  Journal  of  Ei>ucatiok  will  continue  to  be  issued  by  the  present  ediK^ 
and  publishers,  as  heretofore.  Thanking  our  subscribers  for  their  pstiofiig^; 
our  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  the  county  superioies^ 
ents,  end  man^  others,  for  their  efforts  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  JoO 
NAii,  the  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  make  it  useful  to  the  teachen  sikI  tke 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

B^mittanoes  and  Conuaujiications  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFORD  &  PBADT,  Madison,  FtJ. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


IWHITBWATEB,  Spring  Term  opens    -    WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  39. 

RIVER  FALLS,         "        «  «  MONDAY,  April    7. 

OSHKOSH,  «        «  «         WEDNESDAY,  April    2. 

PLATTEVILLE,         «        "  «  TUESDAY,  April    8. 

Examination  for  admission  day  previous.    At  Ri^er  Falls,  same  day, 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
llona  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  Btate  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representativps 
In  fhe  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
may  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  aecretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

9.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  ihe  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  tlie 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
dHy  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  snch  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
In  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theoiy  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  In  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi. 
dence  as  thej)residcnt  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
lubscribing  to  the  following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  In  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
ivresident  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  de. 

IfiFVfid. 

TBB  TBBMB  OF  BOABD  AT  BACH  JJOOAldTt  ABB  MODEBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
PresH  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;     Pres't  J.  W.  Stbabns,  at  Whitewater; 
fr^\  Gbobgb'S.  Albbb,  at  Oshkr^;^  FresH  TV.  P.  Pa^iker,  at  River  Palla 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


HEALTH   PRIMERS. 


No.  1.  Exercise  and  Training. 
^^  2.  Alcohol  —  Its  Use  and  Abnse. 
^^3.  The  House  and  Its  Surroundings. 
^^  4.  Premature  Death*   Its  Promotion  and  Prerention. 

To  be  followed  by  other  numbers  on  kindred  subjects. 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 
Address 

D,  APPLETON  &  CO., 

No.  61,  Washington  St.,  Cliicai*. 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 

A  VALUABLE  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

By  JAMES  JOHONNOT. 


*•  In  this  book  the  author  has  endeavored  to  examine  education  ftom  tbt 
standpoint  of  modern  thought,  and  to  contribute  something  to  the  solution  «r 
the  problems  that  are  forcini?  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  educstow.  - 
Extract  from  Preface, 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  will  be  indicated  by  ite  cpnten^  as  fi* 
lows:  I.  What  is  Education?  II.  The  Mental  Powers:  their  Order  of  Devdcj 
ment  and  the  Methods  most  conducive  to  Normal  Growth.  III.  Ol^eciiH 
Teaching:  its  Methods,  Aims,  and  Principles.  IV.  Subjective  teacbinr:  i& 
Aims,  and  Place  in  the  Course  of  Instruction.  V.  Objcct-Lessons :  their  \ilij 
and  Limitations.  VI.  Relative  Value  of  the  Different  Studies  in  a  Co«««f 
Instruction.  VII.  Pestalozzi,  and  his  Contributions  to  Educational  Sciaet 
VIII.  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten.  IX.  Agassiz:  and  Science  in  5tfiKeljtt[« 
to  Teaching.  X.  Contrasted  Systems  of  Education.  XI.  Physical  Calte» 
XII.  ^Esthetic  Culture.  XIII.  Moral  Culture.  XIV.  A  Course  of  StetfJ. 
XV.  Country  Schools. 

Price»  |i.50,  post-paid.  Reduction  to  Clubb,  ai  follows:  Thrw  copies,  M-OO;  elxo^plaSi^'i 
twelve  copiee,  112.00.   Sent  by  exprese  to  one  address. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  61  Wa8liiii£t(»i  Sti  Cfaioigft 


T,  1879.  $1.00.  IN  IDTANCE. 


lAVIB  ATWOOD,  FrtutW.  WHTTKlBD  *  PRAST,  PaMltktM. 
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TOUHG  MEH 
60  TO  THE 

SraroBRiAK  CoLLBoi,  whcfa  yoa  can  prepare 
yanrsalvea  for  business  pursvlts  in  the  be#t 
manner,  at  the  least  expense,  and  in  the  short- 
est tine.    Students  received  at  any  time. 
Write  for  etreulars.    Address 

R.  C.  BPENOBR,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


VACATION  rMTHylHI  J«l7  ft  Aug.,  *79 

PARTY  TO   fitlHulfl    ^I^^<1  ^^Ar- 

Bend  for  ^  Two  Months  in  Europe,**  and  cir- 
cular of  8umm€r^9  tour,  Unususl  advantages 
at  very  jreasonable  rates. 

O.  R  BURCHARD, 
State  Normal  School,  FredoDia,  N.  Y. 


500  VOJ^S,  JOT  ONIB. 

William  Oullen  Biyanft 

FAMILY  LIBRARY  OF  FOETBY. 

ENLARGED,  REYISBD  AND  IMFBOVID. 

Has  the  Hew  "Bryant  Biograf9»ig,fSii^ 
bept  and  laUst  of  Bryant*s  own  Poems.  Sev 
Bteel  Portrait,  New  DlustraUons,  Mev  Rsi- 
ings,  etc.  One  large  V<^BBie.  Sold  es^ 
Subscription.  His  Oreaiest  Work,  ootfeite 
all  others  combined.  Intdllgent  mss  m 
women  of  good  addrera  wanted  to  idl  it 

Large  pay  to  the  right  pereons^^ 

Address         WBSTON  HULBBBT, 

Chlesgo.ia. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUKDM. 

Xst»bQataed  in  1«S7. 

wlUk  the  beat  Sotarg  ffarngtif*,  far  C 
SeMoott,  Farm*.  Fmctorim,  C»vt  hf 
Alar>i.u»n>tp«r'Cledto.  de.  Ff^Wm 
lUaatrued  Cacalogat  tea*  Tm, 
TaKDOxaji  a  Tm.  IM  B.  M  St..  < 


WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION.--TOL.  IX. 

TERMS,  $100  —  IN  ADVANCE. 

If  Bill  Is  sent,  |1 10;  after  6  months,  |1.«5;  at  end  of  year.  |1J0. 
The  Journal  op  Education  will  continue  to  be  issued  by  the  present  editon 
and  publishers,  as  heretofore.  Thankine  our  subscribers  for  their  patromigv. 
our  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  the  county  superiotect)- 
cnts,  end  man^  others,  for  their  efforts  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Jocs- 
NAii,  the  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  make  it  useful  to  the  teachers  and  li^ 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 
Remittances  and  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFORD  &  PRADT,  Madison,  Wig, 

ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS,  Illustrated  by  a  New  SyiteBy 
Diagrams.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  Prof,  of  English  in  the  rnifeniir 
of  lfVi8con»in« 

This  book,  the  result  of  the  author's  experience  in  the  class  room,  is  desigo^ 
to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  outline  structorca 
sentences,  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammsr  demands,  and  ft® 
fix  in  the  eye  and  mind  the  principles  of  analysis,  a  correct  knowledge  of  vhid 
as  a  rule,  is  wanting  among  students. 

Price,  in  boards,  25  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  preparation y  a  Treatise  on  Orthoepy. 

W.  J.  PARK  &  Co.,  Pnblishers,  MadisoB,Wii* 


V  V    LATEST  I       ^^  Jansen,  McClurg 
BESTI^Wi  ACOu.   Chicago. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


'WHITEWATER,  Spring  Term  opens    -    WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  39. 

RIVER  FALLS,         "        "  "  MONDAY,  April    7. 

OSHKOSH,  «        "  «         WEDNESDAY,  April    2. 

PLATTEVILLE,         "        "  «  TUESDAY,  April    8. 

Examination  for  admission  day  previous.    At  Ri^er  Falls,  same  day. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  NoriuAl  Bcbools  has  adopted  the  following  rcgula. 
Uons  for  the  admissioD  of  students  Uy  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
In  the  Normal  Schools,  and  In  case  vacancies  exist  In  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  dbtrict  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretaiy.of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  cily)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  tiey  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
oeiye  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  b^  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
Bchool,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Nprmal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Itirnishing  such  evi- 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  In  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judp^ment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THS  TERMS  OF  BOABD  AT  EACH  LOOALl TT  ABB  MODBBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  fo'Uows: 
Pres't  D.  McGkegor,  at  Platteville;      Pres't  J.W.  Stbabns,  at  Whitewater; 
PresH  GBOBttB  S.  AijIIBB,  i^t  Oshlrr  * ;      f^est  TV-  P.  Pabbbb,  at  River  Fallf 
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"  Id  this  book  the  author  has  endeavored  to  ezamlDe  education  Trom  Um 
standpoint  of  modern  thouf^ht,  and  to  contribute  something  to  the  solatiooof 
tlie  problems  that  are  foicine  themselves  upon  the  atttntion  ol  educat(»s«'*— 

Extract  from  Preface. 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  will  be  indicated  by  its  contents,  as  fol- 
lows: I.  What  is  Education?  II.  The  Mental  Powers:  their  Order  of  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Methods  most  conducive  to  Normal  Growth.  III.  Objecthe 
Teaching:  its  Methods,  Aims,  and  Principles.  IV.  Subjective  teacbine:  iti 
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VIII.  Froebil  and  the  Kindergarten.  IX.  Agassiz:  and  Bcience  in  itsHelaticn 
to  Teaching.  X.  Contrasted  Systems  of  Education.  XI.  Physical  CuUnre, 
XII.  ^sthtaic  Culture.  XIII.  Moral  Culture.  XIV.  A  Coarse  of  Sliidy. 
XV-  Country  Schools. 
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to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  outline  stractOFeof 
sentences,  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammar  demands,  andUiu 
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?LATTEVILLE,  «  «        THURSDAY,  June  26. 

RIVER  FALLS,  "  «•        THURSDAY,  June  26. 

TEBM8  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
tlons  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  ijtate  Normal  School: 

1.  Bach  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  l^ormal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
mnj  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

%.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 

of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  tlie 

nouiiiation  shal)  bo  made  by  the  olty  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 

candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.    Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 

eeive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplU 

eate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 

lo  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
ftohool,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
fheoiy  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Aimishing  such  evi- 
dence as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  alter 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 
I^ ......  ..,.,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

Bchool  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
ninete^  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  aehool  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment,  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THB  TSRHt  OF  BOABD  AT  KAOH  LOGALITT  ABB  MODEBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective'schools,  as  follows: 
Pmn  D.  HcGregob,  atFlatteville;     Pres't  J.  W.  Stb\kn8,  at  Whitewater; 
Prei'i  Gbobox  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshkr^Ji ;     Preset  W.  D.  Pabkbb,  at  River  Palls. 
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Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
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**  Id  tliis  book  the  autlior  has  endeavored  to  examine  education  from  ttt 
standpoint  of  modern  thought,  and  to  contribute  something  to  the  solutioDof 
the  problems  that  are  forcinflc  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  educators.**— 
Extract  from  Preface, 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  will  be  indicated  by  its  contents,  u  ^, 
lows:  I.  What  is  Education?  II.  The  Mental  Powers:  their  Order  of  De?el<i|h 
ment,  and  the  Methods  most  conducive  to  Normal  Growth.  III.  Oljectivf 
Teaching:  its  Methods,  Aims,  and  Principles.  lY.  Subjective  teacblos:  Hi 
Alms,  and  Place  in  the  Course  of  Instruction.  V.  Object-Lessons :  their  Vilss 
and  Limitations.  VI.  Relative  .Value  of  the  Different  Studies  in  a  Cnuned 
Instruction.  VII.  Pestalozzi,  and  his  Contributions  to  Educational  Scienot 
VIII.  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten.  IX.  Agassiz:  and  Science  in  itsReUtiei 
to  Teaching.  X.  Contrasted  Systems  of  Education.  XI.  Physical  CnltovL 
XII.  JSsthetic  Culture.  XIII.  Moral  Culture.  XIV.  A  Course  of  (Hodr. 
XV.  Country  Schools. 
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Tlie  Journal  of  Education  will  continue  to  be  issued  by  the  present  edito« 
and  publishere,  ns  heretofore.  Thanking  our  subscribers  for  their  patronage: 
our  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  the  countr  supenntcsd- 
cnts,  end  many  others,  for  their  cfibrts  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Jour- 
nal, the  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  make  it  useful  to  the  teachers  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Remittances  and  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFORD  &  PRADT,  Madxaon,  Wis, 

EliEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS,  Illnstrated  by  a  New  System  of 
DiaKrams.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  Prof,  of  English  in  the  UnlTersirr 
of  Wisconsin. 

This  book,  the  result  of  tho  author's  experience  in  the  class  room,  is  desigoed 
to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  outline  stnicturcof 
sentences,  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammar  demands,  andthos 
fix  in  the  eye  and  mind  the  princii^les  of  analysis,  a  correct  knowledge  of  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  wanting  among  students. 

Price,  in  boards,  25  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 
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WHITEWATER,  Commencement  Exercises,  THURSDAY,  June  19. 
OSHKOSH,  .  "  "         THURSDAY,  June  !»• 

PL ATTEVILLE,  "  «         THURSDAY,  June  26. 

RIVER  FALLS,  "  «         THURSDAY,  June  26. 

TEBM8  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  titate. Normal  School: 

1«  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eiglit  roprescntntivcs 
\n  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  1x3  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  tlie 
nomination  flhall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  nasi^age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immed^Kly  sent  by  mail,  by  Uie  superintondenti 
to  the  secretaiy  of  the  board. 

8«  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
(heoTf  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Itirnishing  such  evi- 
dence as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  alter 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  Is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state.  * 

i.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nqr  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  maj^  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judi^ment  such  certificate  is  de- 
sen'od. 

THB  TBBlfS  OF  BOARD  AT  BAOH  LOGAIJrT  ABB  MODBBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Pres't  D.  McGbegor,  at  Platteville;     Pres't  J.  W.  Stbabks,  at  Wlntewatcr; 
Presn  Geobgb  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshlcr*:h ;     PresH  TV.  D.  Pabbbb,  at  River  Falls. 
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School  Boom  Desks  for  Sale. 

Ofticb  Rkoknts  of  Usivbbsty  of  Wis. 

Madison,  May  10, 1879. 

We  bsTe  on  haid  40  DoBb*e  Seat  Folding 
lid  Desks,  with  Inl(  Wells,  also.  Rear  Seals 
for  eamu,  accumodating  88  'cholars.  These 
Seats  wen  pnrchased  for  '*  L  idles'  Hall  "  re- 
citation room,  hftTe  had  bat  little  nse,  nnd 
woQid  flt  np  some  district  sdwoi-room  Tery 
comfortably.  Having  no  further  nso  for  them, 
they  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  teams  lor  cash. 
Address,      JOHN  8.  DEAN,  Secretary, 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRt  • 

Bstabflahed  In  1837. 

Sofwrior  Belli  of  Coaptr  «nd  lYit,  raovntoS 

vitb  ttao  belt  iloMff  tfan^fnp*,  for  dnarchu^ 

SehocDi,  Farm*.  Faetorif,  Cowrt'kou***,  Firt 

AlanMf  Ibvtr  Ciock*.  eta,  FuUg  WarraMfd. 

IllBMrated  CftUloKiM  icai  Pre*. 
ysMootMM  a  Tin.  l(n  S.  Sd  8i.,  CinclanBii. 


TOUNO  HEN 
00  TO  THE 

SPBicoEBiAir  CoLLBGB«  whero  yea  can  pitpn 
yenraeWes  for  bnsiueaa  parsvits  In  thtlaii 
manner,  at  the  leaat  expense,  and  in  Jbr  ate^ 
est  time.    Stndenta  reoelTui  as  any  time. 
Write  for  circnlara.    Addreaa 

R.  C.  SPENCER,  Milwankee,  WH 


NEW  ENQUND  MUSICAL  BUIBUL 


Teachers  In  Mo  sic  and  Eloentloii 
to  edncational  institatlone.  Prindpala  ^' 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  make  early  appl^ 
cation.    Address  £  TOURJEB. 

Mnsic  Hall,  Bostoa. 


WISCONSIN  JOUBNAL  OF  EDUCATION. —TOL.  IX. 

TERMS,  $1.00  — IN  ADVANCE. 

If  Bill  la  sent,  11.10;  afier  6  months,  $1.25;  at  end  of  year,  ^.SOi 

The  Journal  of  Education  will  coDtinue  to  be  issued  by  Ihe  present  editoi 
and  publishers,  as  heretofore.  Thanking  our  subscribers  for  tbcir  patronige; 
our  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  the  county  suptTintefid- 
ents,  end  man^  others,  for  their  efforts  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Jooi- 
NAii,  the  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  make  it  useful  to  the  teachers  and  tk 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Remittances  and  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFORD  &  PRADT,  Madison,  TTw. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS,  Illastrated  br  a  New  Srsten  ^ 
Diagrams.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter^  Prof,  of  Englisli  iji  tlie  UniTenitr 
of  Wisconain. 

This  book,  the  result  of  the  author's  experience  in  the  class  room,  is  desigsed 
to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  outline  structoreof 
sentences,  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammar  demands,  and  thus 
fix,in  the  eye  and  mind  the  principles  of  analysis,  a  correct  knowledge  of  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  wanting  among  students. 

Price,  in  boards,  25  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  preparation^  a  Treatise  on  Orthoepy. 

W.  J.  PARK  A.  Co.,  Publishers,  Madison,  WiSi 
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V  V    LATEST  I       ^^  Jansen,  McClurgf 


Day  School  BlBgiat  boo 
By  S.  W.  Straab. 


TH  E  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


rVTEXt    FALLS,  Fall  Term  opens  MONDAY,  ■  Aug.  26 

JH.ITE"WATER,        «        ««  WEDNESDAY,  -  Aug.  27- 


"        «  WEDNESDAY,  ■  Aug.  27 

»LATTE3VILLE,         "        "  WEDNESDAY,  ■  Sept.    3 

Examination  for  admission  day  previous.    At  Riirer  Falls,  same  day. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

m 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regala^ 
tions  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  Btate  N'irmal  School: 

1.  £ach  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
Im  the  l^ormal  Schools,  and  In  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  Bssembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
mnd  aecretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

8.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  snperintendent 

of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 

nomination  i^all  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 

candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo /it  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  charlBbr.    Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 

oeive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 

eale  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 

to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
Ib  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Aimishing  such  evi. 
denco  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I,  — —  — ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  In  entering  this  State  Normal 
School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
\o  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  BChool  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judmnent  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THB  TBBXS  OF  BOABD  AT  BACH  LOOALITT  ABB  MODBBATB. 

Inform Ation  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
PresH  D.  McOregob,  at  Platteville;      Pres't  J.  W.  Stbarks,  at  Whitewater; 
Preset  G  BOBOB  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshkr  h ;     PresH  HV.  D.  Pabkbb,  at  River  Falla 


A.  H.  Andrews  &  Go., 

General   Offices  f^Viinarm 

211  &  313  Wabash  Ave.,      V/ULXUI.^U. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTUHERS  IN  THE  WORLD  OF 

General  School  Merchandise. 

The  Best  School  Desks  ever  ma^e  are  here  sbowo. 


The  New  "  Stndy  "  De«k.  Andrews  '-  Trlum^  "  Desk. 

Dovetailed  and  Steel  Doweled.    Warranted  10  Yean. 
HIGHEST    AWARDS    AT    PHILADELPHIA    AND    PABIS! 

ir  you  ivani  good  achooia,  give  the  leachera 

APPARATUS  TO  nrORK  DITTTH. 

Maps,  Ctobei  aiid  Charts  are  IndiwpengBble  (o  a  good  mIi«o>.  "Mi 
monthn  school  with  these  is  better  than  nine  months  wlthonl  thf." 
Isn't  It  trneT  If  so,  isn't  It  econoroi'  lo  set  IheniT  Onr  fooit  arethi 
besif  onr  prices  reasonable. 

We  are  rendr  to  sell,  are  rou  leady  to  burl  Clrcnlan  ft-ee  on  ai4)ie»> 
ti«n.    Write  tn  at. 


».' 
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ficlioot  Boom  Desks  for  Sale. 

Omos  Rboxkts  or  Uniyebstt  or  Wis. 

Uadibon,  May  10, 1879. 

We  have  OB  haid  40  Doable  Seat  Folding 
%iA  Desks,  with  Ink  WelYs,  also.  Rear  Seats 
for  same,  aceumodathif?  88  tcholars.  These 
Beats  wers  pnrchasf  d  Tor  *•  LadiiBs^  Hall  "  re- 
eltAtloB  room,  h»ve  had  bnt  little  use,  and 
^Irouid  At  np  rome  district  school-room  very 
eomfortobly.  Having  no  fbrtber  neo  foi  them, 
Cbey  will  be^aold  on  rpa^sonahle  team«(  lor  casb. 
Address,      JOHN  B.  DEAN,  Secretary, 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY  • 

EstablUhed  In  1887. 

Superior  BeiU  of  Copper  and  Ttn,  nonntod 

vilh  the  best  Kotwrg  Hanfftngt,  for  CAhtcAm. 

Schooit,  FarmM,  Factoriat,  Courtheuta.  Fin 

AtoThU,  Ttwtr  CtixJta.  eus.  PuUg  WttrramUki, 

tllHttnted  GauloKue  wni  Frre. 
YahoSsm  ft  Tin.  I9i  K.  M  8u.  CinoiasuiU. 


TOUNG  MEK 
00  TO  THE 

Spknobbian  Coxxxox,  where  yon  can  prop«rs 
yonrselves  for  business  pnrsvlts  In  the  best 
manner,  at  the  least  expense,  and  In  the  abort- 
est  time.    Btnuents  received  at  any  time. 
Write  for  cirenlars.    Address 

R.  C.  SPENCER,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 

NEW  ENQLAND  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Teachers  In  Music  and  Elocntiou  snpplfed 
to  educational  institutions.  Principals  will 
find  it  to  tbeir  advantage  to  mak«*  eariv  appli- 
cation.   Address  E  TOUIUBB, 

Music  Hall,  Boston. 


WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION.— VOL.  IX. 

TERMS,  $1.00  — IN  ADVANCE. 

If  Bill  Is  sent,  |1 10;  af^er  6  months,  11.96;  at  end  of  year,  |i.80. 

The  JotTRNAL  OF  EDUCATION  Will  cootinue  to  be  issued  by  the  present  editors 
and  publishers,  as  heretofore.  Thank ine  our  subscribers  for  their  patronage ; 
our  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  the  county  superintend- 
ents, end  manjr  others,  for  their  eflbrts  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Jour- 
NAL,  the  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  make  it  useful  to  the  teachers  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Bemittances  and  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFOBD  &  PRADT,  Madison,  Wis. 

feLEMEKTS  OF  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS,  Illastrated  by  a  New  System  of 
Diatirams.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter.  Prof,  of  English  in  the  Uniyersity 
of  Wisconsin.  ' 

This  book,  the  result  of  the  author's  experience  in  the  class  room,  is  designed 
to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  outline  structure  of 
aentences,  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammar  demands,  and  thus 
fix  in  the  eye  and  mind  the  principles  of  analysis,  a  correct  knowledge  of  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  wanting  among  students. 

Price,  in  boards,  85  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  pre^ration,  a  Treatise  on  Orthoepy. 

W.  J.  PARK  A  Co.9  Pablishers,  Hadison,  Wis. 

W    LATEST  1       ^— -  Jansen.McClurg 
BESTllil&Ca,     ChU 
tayflehoel  flisflis  look. 
By  9.  W.  Straab. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Fall  Term  openB  MONDAY,  -  Aug.  26 

^WHITEWATER,        **        «  WEDNESDAY,  -  Aug.  27 

OSHKOSH,  "        «  WEDNESDAY,   -  Aug.  37 

PLATTEVILLE,         «        «  WEDNESDAY,  -  Sept.    3 

ExaminatioQ  for  admission  day  previous.    At  River  Falls,  same  day. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula^ 
tlons  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School : 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  tlie 
nomination  lihall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
Id  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  histoxy  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
Bchool  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Aimishlng  such  evi- 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I,  ^^  -^— V  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  In  entering  this  State  Normal 
School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

i.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  fSbiB 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THB  TEBXS  OF  BOABD  AT  BACH  LOGAUTT  ABB  MODBBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Pres't  D.  McGbegob,  atPlatteville;     Pres't  J.  W.  Stbarns,  at  Whitewater 5 
Prest  Gbobob  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshkr^h;     Frest  TV.  D.  Pabkbb,  at  River  Falls. 
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The  N«w  "  Stnily  "  Desk. 

Dovetailed  and 
HIGHEST    AWARDS 

ir  you  tran 

APPARATl 

Hapi,  Globe*  and  Ck 
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Isn't  it  IrneT  ir  ao,  isn 
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For  County  Superintendents 
and  District  School  Clerks. 

I  have  last  printed  the  new  forms  for 
Teacher'?  Contracts  and  Teacher's  C-rllflcntes 
io  I  ocordance  with  the  sratntes  and  the  lawd  of 
last  st'Sfion  of  the  Lcglalatote.  Price  of  Con- 
tracts $'4.00  per  100;  Certificates,  $1.00  per  100. 
bent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  D.  PLUMB, 
Madison,  Wis. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Satabrished  in  1887. 

Superior  Bella  of  Cop/ter  and  7Yn,  mooDUM 

« itU  the  best  Rutarf  J/angiHgt,  for  Churchc*. 

Schoota,  Funiu.  FactorieM,  Court- kottaim.  Fin 

JUun.ia,  TXncfT  Clocks,  etc.   FuUjf  WnrroMUd  I 

ll)usimt«d  CftUtlogue  aciii  Kr««. 

VAMDuZkx  A  Tift.  lOJ  E.  id  Su.UinclDnaU.  | 


TOUHG  HER 
00  TO  THE 

Spkngebian  College,  whert  job  caa  pi^ 
yonrseWes  for  bnein^ts  pnravlti  fa  theM 
manner,  at  the  least  expense,  an4  in  tfee  itas 
est  time.    Stnaents  received  at  any  tiott. 
Write  for  clrenlara.    Addreas 

R.  C.  SPENCER,  MtlwaBkBS.lk 


NEW  ENQLAND  MUSICAL  BUKU 

Teschers  in  Mnf^'.c  and  EIocatim<  vvifN 
to  educational  instil titions.  PriadpilioB 
find  it  ro  ihelr  advantage  io  make  earlv  lypl 
cation.    Addicss  £  TOURJCB. 

Mosic  Uall,  Bmios. 


WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION.— VOL.  EL 

TERMS,  $1.00  —  IN  ADVANCE. 

If  Bill  Is  sent,  $1.10;  afer  6  months,  11.25;  at  end  of  year,  $1.60i 

Tlie  Journal  of  Education  will  coutiuue  to  be  issued  by  the  present  edtem 
and  publishers,  as  heretol'orc.  Thanking  our  subscribers  for  their  patronigt. 
our  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  the  county  superintai 
ents,  end  many  others,  for  their  elTorts  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Joct- 
NAL,  the  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  make  it  useful  to  the  teachers  and  ^ 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Remittances  and  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFORD  &  PRADT,  Madison,  Wis. 


ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS,  lUastrated  bf  a  New  Systea  ^ 
Diafrrams.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter ,  Prof,  of  English  ia  tlie  Unirersitr 
of  Wisconsin. 

This  book,  the  result  of  the  author's  experience  in  the  class  room,  is  design*^ 
to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  outline  strnctorerf 
sentences,  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammar  demands,  aodt^ii 
fix  in  the  eye  and  mind  the  principles  of  analysis,  a  correct  knowledge  of  whid, 
as  a  rule,  is  wanting  among  students. 

Price,  in  boards,  25  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

Now  ready,  a  Treatise  on  Orthoepy. 

W.  J.  PARK  dt  Co.,  Publishers,  Madisoi,  Wis. 
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_    _      LATEST  ! 

BEST! 

Day  School  Sisffing  Book. 

By  S.  "W.  Stramb. 


E 


^rit.Spr?di. 
Jan  Hen,  McClurg 
A  Co.,     Chlcai 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Winter  Term  opens  MONDAY.  -         Dec.    1 

OSHKOSH,  "  «  TUESDAY,        -         Jan.    6 

PLATTEVILLE,        "  "  TUESDAY,        -         Jan.    6 

WHITEWATER,  Spring  «  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  28 

Bxamination  for  admiBsion  day  previous.     At  River  Falls,  same  day. 

T£BM8  OF  ADMI88I0N. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  Btate  Normal  School : 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  t<>  eight  representatives 
In  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  Is  entitled,  Such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  Che  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dUy  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
coive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
S<diool,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  piresident, 
In  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Airnkhing  such  evi. 
desce  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  heal^  and  moral  character,  and  alter 
inbecriblng  to  the  following  declaration ; 

I,  ^^- ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  In  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  Is  de- 
served. 

THB  TERMS  OF  BOABD  AT  BACH  U>GALl'fT  ABB  MODBBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Pres't  P.  McGregob,  atRatteville;      Pres't  J.  W.  Steakns,  at  Whitewater ; 
Prest  Gborge  S.  AlbbH,  at  Oshkr  ii ;      Pres't  HV.  D.  Pabbbb,  at  liiver  Falls. 
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For  County  Superintendents 
and  District  Schooi  Clerks. 

I  liaTe  last  printed  the  new  forms  for 
Teacher's  Contracts  and  Teacher's  Certificates 
Id  soeordance  with  the  statutes  and  the  laws  of 
last  session  of  the  Leglslatnre.  Price  of  Con- 
tracts $2.00  per  100;  Certificates,  $1.00  per  100. 
Bent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  D.  PLUMB, 
Madison,  Wis. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRt. 

SstabHahed  in  1837. 

Bujpcrlor  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin^  nMwntod 

witb  tho  best  Botarjf  HaHginga,  for  Cktirekei, 

SckootH,  Farma.  Facroriea,  Court-hotue*,  Firt 

AJUirtM,  lYnper  Cloeka,  ete.  FuUf  W<trranted. 

lUuiiratad  CauloKue  tcbi  Ffm. 
YAMPOxaa  a  Tift.  lOX  K.  M  Su.  CiQcinmU. 
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R.  C.  8PENCEB,  ][UwBalas,fli 

NEW  ENQUND  MUSICAL  BWKtt 

Teachers  in  Mnsic  and  Elocotloh  mi|^ 
to  edacaiional  Institntions.  PrtedBdim 
find  it  to  their  adTantage  to  sake  esrif  m^ 
caUon.    Addiesa  E.TOURJfK, 

MneicHaii, 


WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION.— TOL.  DL 

TERMS,  $1.00  —  IN  ADVANCE. 

If  Bill  is  sent,  fl-lO;  afler  6  months,  $1.35;  at  end  of  year,  HJOl 

The  Journal  of  Education  will  continue  to  be  issued  by  the  present  editsa 
and  publishers,  as  heretofore.  Thanking  our  subscribers  for  their  patroaieri 
our  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  the  county  saperiiitei^ 
ents,  end  man^  others,  for  their  efforts  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Joci* 
KAL,  the  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  oiake  it  useful  to  the  teachen  and  & 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Remittances  and  Ck)mmunications  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFORD  &  PRADT,  Maduon,  Wis. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS.  Illastrated  br  a  New  Systea  sf 
DiafETams.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter^  Prof*  of  Eagiisa  ia  ike  UniTenitr 
of  WiscoBsia. 

This  book,  the  result  of  the  au thorns  experience  in  the  class  room,  is  de^pni 
to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  outline  stractureoc 
sentences,  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammar  demands,  and  this 
fix  in  the  eye  and  mind  the  principles  of  analysis,  a  correct  knowledge  of  whid^ 
as  a  rule,  is  wanting  among  students. 

Price,  in  boards,  25  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

Now  ready 9  a  Treatise  on  Orthoepy* 

W*  J.  PARK  &  Co.,  PablislierB,  Madisoa,  Wii* 

V  V    LATEST  I       ^^  Jansen.  McClurg 
BEST! 

S  Bool 


Day  School  Sia^ins  Book. 
Bir  S*  W.  Straab. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Winter  Term  opens  MONDAY,         -         Dec.    1 

OSHKOSH,  «  "  TUESDAY,        .         Jan.    6 

PLATTEVILLE,        «  "  TUESDAY,        -         Jan,    6 

TV  HITE WATER,  Spring  «  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  28 

Examination  for  admission  day  previous.    At  River  Falls,  same  day.. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regvli^ 
Hens  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  represSntatlTes 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  racancies  exist  in  the  rejjresentation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  lllled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

3.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  eoun^  superintendent 
of  the  countf  (or  if  the  coun^  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction^  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  bj  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  In  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
oeiye  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character*  and  a  dupU- 
eate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  inmiediately  sent  by  mailyt^  the  superintendent 
lo  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
Bchool,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  presidenti 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  oertiflcate,  except  histoiy  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  oiter  the  Normal 

School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Aimishing  such  eri^ 

dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character*  and  after 

subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 
I*  —  -^— V  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  Is  my  Intention 

lo  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 
4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  Hm 

school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  Is  leas  than 

nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  bf  the 

president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  hsTC  been  a  member  of 

such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judfment  such  oertiflcate  Is  da. 

served. 

THB  TSBM8  OV  BOABD  AT  BACH  LOGAUTT  ABS  MODBBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  bj  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Pres't  D.  McGb&gob,  at  Flatteville;     FresH  J.W.  Stbabks,  atlHiitewatert 
FMi*t  Qbobob  a  Auub,  at  Oshkedi;     PresPt  W.  D.  PaBkBb,  at  River  Mk. 


A.  H.  Andrews  &:  Go., 

General   Offices  /^Tiinanm 

2 1  r  &  24  3  Wiibash  Ave.,      \Jlll\jilgQ, 

■    LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD  OP  ' 

General  School  Merchandise. 

'The  Best  School  Desks  ever  made  are  here  shovmf 


The  New  "  study  "  Desk.  Andrews  '"Trinrnph"  Dewk. 

DovelKi led  and  Steel  Doweled.    Warranted  10  Years. 
HIGHEST    AWARDS    AT    PHILADELPHIA    AND    I'AHIS! 

If  you  want  good  achoota,  gt^e  the  leaehtra 

APPARATUS  TO  WORK  DITITH. 

naps,  (ilobei  and  Charts  are  1  ad i»i>c unable  to  a  good  school.  '*  Hii 
nonllis  ncbool  with  IhcNc  is  better  than  nine  monthH  without  (kern  ,'* 
IsnH  it  trneT  If  sa,  l^n't  il  cconomr  to  get  them?  Onr  E^odH  ar«  Ike 
best,  our  prices  reasonable. 

We  are  ready  to  tell,  aie  yon  readr  to  baft  Circulars  fVee  on  eppliAa- 
tlvn.    Write  lo  ns> 


IbECEIKBGB.  1879.  $1.00  IN  ABTANCB. 
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B.  C.  fiPENCEB,  XUwankee,  Wis. 


NEW  EMQUND  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Teachers  in  Ma  sic  and  Blocntioii  sapplled 
to  edoeatlonal  institntionr.  Principals  will 
find  it  10  tbelr  sdvantage  to  make  early  appli- 
eation.    Address  E.TOURJEE, 

Xasic  Hall,  Boston. 


PHOfUIUHlY  AND  ORTHeCPT, 

Ah  elemectry  TMailae  on  PMnrnrcunosftr 
the  nse  of  Teachers  and  Schools.  By  ?hL  L 
Sausbubt,  a.  M.,  Gondnetor  of  Teadien'b^ 
stitntes«and  Teacher  of  Reading  is  the  Wfeiii- 
water  Nomal  School*  Wlscoastn.  M»,9 
cents. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS,  Illnstrated  by  a  NevSysteasf 
Diafrrams.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter.  Prof,  of  English  in  the  Univemtr 
of  Wisconsin. 

This  book,  Uie  result  of  the  author's  experience  in  the  class  room,  is  doigDed 
to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  outline  structarecJ 
sentences,  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammar  demands,  utdtbia 
fix  in  the  eye  and  mind  the  principles  of  analysis,  a  correct  knowledge  of  whicfi, 
as  a  rule,  is  wanting  among  students. 
Price,  in  boards,  26  cents.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 
Now  ready,  a  Treatise  on  Orthoepy. 

W.  J.  PARK  A,  Co.,  Pnblisliers,  Mmdia^m,  Wh* 
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Publishers*  Authorized  Subscription  Edition,  printed  in  Edinborg  from  tie 
original  stereotype  plates.  Chas.  Scribner^s  Sons,  Agents  in  the  U.  S.  For  we 
exclusively  by  subscription.  Large  type,  fine  colored  maps,  steel  plates.  Saa> 
letter  press  as  the  Trade  Edition. 

Cloth,  per  vol.  small  quarto,  •  .  -  -  -  foUO 
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JOHN  P.  HAIRE,  JanesviUe,  Wis., 

Agent  in  Wisconsin. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVEB  FALLS,  Winter  Term  opens  MONDAY,         -         Dec.    1 

OSHKOSH,  «  ««  TUESDAY,        -         Jan.    6 

PLATTEVILLE,        "  "  TUESDAY,        -         Jan.    6 

IWHITEWATER,  Spring  "  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  28 

BxaminatioQ  for  admission  day  previous.    At  River  Falls,  same  day. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regnla* 
tlons  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  titate  Normal  School: 

1.  Bach  assembly  distriot  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
In  the  Normal  Schools,  and  In  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
may  aaaembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  dUed  by  the  president 
and  aecretai^  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  bo  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  sliall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  sliall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  Iiistory  and 
ttieoiy  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi* 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I,  ^— ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

i.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judpinent  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THB  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  KACH  LOCALIfT  ARS  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  fo^ows: 
Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  PlattevHle;      PresH  J.  W.  Stearns,  at  Whitewater; 
Pre8*t  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkr  :h ;     Preset  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Falls. 


A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co, 

General    Offices  i^liinann 

211  &  213  Wabash  Ave.,      VyIIlCagO. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD  OF 

General  School  Merchandi 

The  Best  School  Desks  over  made  are  here  shorn 


The  Now  "Study"  Desk.  Andrews.  " Trininph "  Desk. 

Dovetailed  and  Steel  Doweled.    Warraated  10  YcBri. 

HIGHEST    AWARDS    AT    PHILADELPHIA    AND   PAKi" 
ir  you  want  good  schools,  giit  the  ttatktn 

APPARATUS  TO  DITORE  iWITS 

MiipN,  <;iubi;a  and  Chart«  are  InJiapengable  to  a  good  Mshool.  ",*!l 
muiilliH  <icliool  with  Iht'sc  »  better  than  mIbc  montltg  wmw.** 
Isn't  it  trucf  If  so,  i-n't  it  fcmiomy  to  set  tHemT  0«r  food,  w* 
lip«l,  our  prices  rrnsomiMe. 

We  are  ready  to  sell,  are  you  readj  to  knri  Circolari  fte*  ••  •"''* 
lion.    Write  to  us. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer'8  Histories. 

In  compliaDce  with  a  demand  for  separate  Histories  of  the  Early  Eastern 
HCoD archies,  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  Mbssbs.  Van  Antwbbp,  Bbago^A  Co. 
Announce  an  edition  of  Thalhsimer^t  Manual  of  Ancient  ffittarp,  in  three 
IHtftSf  viz: 

1.  THALHEIMEB'S  HISTORY  OF  EABLT  EASTERN 

MONARCHIES, 

2.  THALHEIMER'S  BISTORT  OF  GREECE, 

3.  THALHEIMER'S  BISTORT  OF  BOME. 

'  The  JHr$t  eiiiHr«cM  the  Pre-Hn^cM  Pi^rifvl  ind  than  of  Fenian  AMendency. 

Th«  a&cOHd,  ''reece  8n«l  tlie  Mic«»ii'Dlan  £rop"v^. 

'il%«  TAIref,  R*m4  n»  KtaMoiii.  R  p-iblicmtd  Bmpire. 

Saeh  part  %nmrienUij  full  and  campreh^nalo*  for  Ihs  AeadsmU  and  ZTniMritty  CowrM. 
Idiurallif  IlluttraUd  wUh  aeeuraU  Map$.   Larg€  890.,  full  eldh, 

PRICSa.                    I.  11. 

BampU  Oapjf  and 

Exchange.  Introduction. 

Thalheimer's  General  History,    -        -        -     $0.75  $1.00 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History,         -        -           1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer^s  Medieeval  and  Modem  History,       1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Eastern  Monarchies  {separate)^        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Greece  {separate)^        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Rome  {separate)^           .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,       -        -        .60  .85 


Andrew's  Geology. 

An  Elementary  Geology,  designed  espf>cia11y  for  the  Interior  States,  hy  B.  B. 
Akbrbws,  LL.  D.,  cf  the  Ohio  Oeohgieal  Oorpt,  and  kUe  Profeesor  of  Oeologjf 
in  Marietta  College.    ISmo.,  cloth,  283  pp.,  483  Illnstrations. 

TDe  dl«tlneiWe  featnrs  of  thN  work  It  lu  Itm  ttrioa^.    It  U  detigaed  for  ttadentt  aod 
rpailert  of  the  la'er'o'*  8tat-*p,  and  eoa»eq'itttitiv,  fjr  vuoh  has  it^  cbief  re^eraacM  to  bon&a 
O^logjr.    By  thus  liinttln^  iha  •c.ipa  oi  um  work,  ti  is  tMliered  ihat  a  maca  bettor  book  lor 
bvgmuen  majr  Im  made  iban  if  tar  nitire  were  etuiiBpted. 

JBCLMCTIC  SBRIBS— Natural  Scien^ee. 

I.  II. 

Sample  Copland 

Exchange,  Introduction. 

Andrew's  Elementaay  Geology^             ■          ■    •  •60  $  .85 

Korton's  Elements  of  Physics^          -          -             -SO  .65 

Xorton's  Nataral  Philcsophy,     .          .          -        .65  .90 

Korton's  Elements  of  Chemistry^      -          -              mB5  .90 

Brown's  Phjraiolosy  and  Hygiene,        -          -        •M  .85 

Ray's  Elements  of  Astronomy,         -          -             •TS  1.00 

JSCLECTiC  OJSOiiJtAJPaiJBS—  Witeonein  BdiHoH. 

Eclectic  Geography,  No  f ,  -  -  -       .33  .45 

Eclectic  Geography,  No.  2,  Wis.  Ed.,        -  .06  .90 

jrOR  HIGH  SB  SCHOOLS, 

Eclectic  Geography,  No.  3,  Wis.  Ed.,  -  -       .78  1.05 

PUBLISHED  BY 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRABB  &  CO.  CINCINNATI  &  NEW  TORKa 


AFFLETON'S  SCHOOL  READEB& 


CHIEF  MERITS. 

A  Combination  of  the  Word  and  Phonic  Methods. 
Spelling  Book  Dispensed  With. 

Good  Pictorial  Illnstrations. 
Eloentionary  Exercises. 

Conversation  Exercises. 
Language  Lessons. 

Fooot  Notes. 

Iffevir  MEetliods.  lyTemr  SysEtenii 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS, 

IK  SIX   KUMBSBS,' 

The  only  Series  of  Copy- Books  with  Movable  copies,  the  superior 
advantages  of  which  are  too  obvious  to  be  disputed. 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  which  insures  rapid  improvemeBl 
at  every  stage  of  the  pupil's  practice. 

The  only  Series  of  Copy- Books  which  makes  instruction  in  the  sub- 
ject of  penmanship,  easy,  practical,  and  invariably  success  fuL 

Price,  for  Introduction,  $1.0S  per  Dos* 

For  samples,  etc..  Address 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

61,  Waihington  Street,  OUeoft. 


enctclopj;dia  bbitasnica. 

Aathorized  Subscript  inn  EditioD,  prio'ed  in  Edinburg  from  the  orieioal  etereo- 
tjpe  plates,  purcbssed  and  imponed  by  Scribner,  Armatrong  &  Co.    For  «&le  <w- 
tiaiively  by  SobscriptloD.    Largo  type,  fine  colored  maps,  steel  plates. 

Cloih,  per  vol.  small  qnarto,        -  -  -  -  f  5  00 

Library.        "  "  -  -  -  -  -600 

Hnlf  Calf,    "  ------700 

Hif  Buaala,  "  "_____800 

JOHN  P.  HAIRE,  JanesTille,  Wis., 

Agent  in  WlscoiuiQ, 
— — — 

WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION.— VOL.  IX. 

TERMS,  JlOO— IN  ADVANCE. 

The  Jdcrral  op  Education  vrill  cnniioue  to  be  issued  by  ihe  present  editors 

and  publisliera.  aa  hereliil'oro.     Tliankin^  onr  Bubacribers  for  tbeir  palronuge; 

our  contributors  for  their  iolcrest  and  tlieir  ariicles,  and  the  county  superiuteud- 
enls,  eod  many  others,  fur  llidr  cBbrls  in  extending  Ihe  circuliitinn  of  ibe  Jour- 
nal, tlic  publishers  willstill  endeavor  to  make  it  useful  to  llie  teachers  and  the 
educational  interests  of  rbe  Stale. 

Remittances  and  Communicalions  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFORD  &  PRADT,  Madison,  Wis. 

A.,  jb:.  ^2<rr)K.E'ws  ac  co., 

213  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

ANDREWS' 


Kindergarten  gifts, 

to  in  number.  Mnst  ac- 
curately made.  Tables 
with  inch  square.  Very 
flue.     Cut  ia  wood. 

Made  Co  Fold  up. 
All  Ihe  occupations 
and  various  publiC'ttions 
for  Teachert  and  Parent*. 
Send  for  Circulars. 


TRIUMPH 


School  Desk. 

Best  in  the  world,  be- 
cause dovetailed  tOKCih- 
er  and  aleel  wire  dow- 
eled. 


LARGEST  MANUPACTURBR8  IN  THE  WORLD. 

sciiOOXi  FXJUiTisiiiJsros. 


aZOBSS,  APPARATUS,  ETC. 


r'AndrewH'Pencil-hoUllDe  NolaelesB  Slates;  Eindergarten  aod  Drawing  Slates; 

also.  New  Slate  OrawinR  Book.    SampU  lent  for  15  eentt.    Juit  out. 
fSg~ticnd  for  Price  List  of  Blates  and  JDtroductory  rates,    Tlie  best  made. 


TWO  SUCCESSFUL  SERIES  OF  B00n»>Z 


HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

During  the  past  year,  Harper^s  Geographies  have  receive 
adoptions  than  all  others  combined «  In  Wisconsin  alone,  the  l^ 
in^  cities  and  towns,  and  hundreds  of  districts,  have  already  in^ 
duced  Harper^s  Geographies.  Every  prominent  Superintend-: 
and  Teacher  recommends  them.  Send  for  circulars,  ^vin^  testis- 
nials  and  a  list  of  aidoptions. 

The  signal  success  of  Harper's  Geographies  is  conclnsire  eTi^encc  «f 
great  advance  recentlf  made  in  methods  of  teaching  this  important  i 
ject. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Harper's  Geographies  have  actmallj 
a  deep  interest  in  a  long  neglected  branch  of  study,  aad  the  t^stimoarrf 
thousands  of  teachers,  parents  and  pnpils  is,  that  these  Geographia  0 
eminent  If  worthy  of  their  great  popularity. 

HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

Are  now  offered  for  Exchange  at  the  following  prices,  viz: 

Harper's  School  Geography 60efc. 

Harper's  Introdactory  Geography SO  ctiL 

Z^^  For  $1.00  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  a  set  of  Harper's  Gw 
raphies  for  examination  —  Stats  Edition  —  to  Teachers  and  Seka 
Officers. 

Harper's  New  Language  Serie& 

The  fact  that  since  the  publication  of  Swinton's  Languafre  Boob 
over  a  Million  Copies  have  TOne  into  the  schools  of  the  TJnitti 
States  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  Merit.  The  books  have  also  beet 
published  and  extensively  adopted  in  Oreai  Britain  and  Canada. 

IN  WISCONSIN. 

All  leading  teachers  of  this  State,  as  well  as  of  every  otber 
State,  warmly  commend  Swinton's  Course  in  English,  aod  the  boob 
are  used  in  tne  best  schools. 

Prices  for  Examination  with  a  view  to  Introduction: 

The  Language  Primer,  20  cents;  the  New  Languagb  LBssoirs,2d 
cents;  the  New  Composition,  25  cents;  the  New  English  GRAmuii 
40  cents.  The  Grammar  and  Composition,  bound  in  One  Voltau, 
55  cents. 

Harper  &  Brothers  publish  a  full  line  of  School  and  Collie  Test 
Books.     For  introductory  terms  and  supplies,  address  the  Agents, 

W.  J.  BUTTON,  or  THOS.  CHARLES, 

117  and  119».  Stote  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 


tMEPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer'8  Histories. 

In  complianco  with  a  demand  for  separate  Histories  of  the  Early  Eastern 
If  ODarchies,  of  Oreece  and  of  Ropae,  Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Braoo^A  Co. 
tnnounce  an  edition  of  Thalheimer'i  Sfanual  of  Anei»nt  History,  in|  three 
Parts,  viz: 

1.  THALHEIMEB'8  HISTORY  OF  EABLT  EASTERN 

MONARCHIES, 

2.  THALHEIMER'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  ' 

3.  THALHEIMER'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

The  J^lrtt  pmhraces  tha  Pre-olamlc^l  Pnriod  ind  ttst  of  PersUa  Ascendency. 
The  Second,  '-trcece  and  the  Macei"ntan  Bmpirep. 
The  Thirds  Rome  ao  Kiairdom,  R  puhltcand  Empire. 

Each  part  suffleUntlf/  full  and  compreh^ntioe  for  ths  Academic  and   UniterHty  Course, 
Liberally  JUuslrated  wUh  accuraU  Mape,    Large  8vo.,  full  cloth, 

PRICES.                 I.  II. 

Sample  Copy  and 

Exchange.  Introduction, 

Thalheimer's  General  History,    -         -         -     $0.75  $1.00 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History,         -         -           1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,       1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Eastern  Monarchies  {separate)^        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Greece  {aeparate)^        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Rome  {separate)^           .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,       -         -         .60  .85 


Andrew's  Geology. 

An  Elementary  Geology,  designed  especially  for  the  Interior  States,  by  E.  B. 
Akdrews,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Ohio  Geological  Corps,  and  late  Professor  of  Geology 
in  Marietta  CoUege,    12mo.,  cloth,  283  pp.,  432  Illastrations. 

Tne  dlHtlnetive  feature  of  thtA  work  is  Its  Itmitattoo^.    It  Is  designed  for  students  and 
mulers  of  ibe  Interior  Statss,  and.  oooseqaentlv,  for  suoh  ha«i  U^  ehief  references  to  home 
Geology.    By  thus  limiting  the  scope  cF  the  work,  U  is  believed  that  a  much  better  book  lor 
beginners  may  bo  made  than  if  lar  more  were  attempted. 

JBCLSCTIC  BBRIBH-'KcUural  Sciences, 

I.  II. 

Sample  Copy  and 
Exchange,       Introduction. 
Andrew's  Elementaaj  Geologjf  -  -    $  •60  $  .85 

Norton's  Elements  of  Physicsy  ■  ■  •M  ,65 

Norton's  Natural  Philosophy,     ■  ■  •        ,65  .90 

Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistrf ,      «  «  aCS  .90 

Brown's  Physiolofy  and  Hygiene,        -  -        •SO  ,85 

Ray's  Elements  of  Astronomy,         -  -  .75  1,00 

JBCIiECTIC  QEOGBA^BIBB—  Wieccnein  Bditien, 

Eclectic  Geography,  No  I,  -  -  -       ^33  .45 

Eclectic  Geography,  Vo.  2,  Wis*  Ed.,        -  .M  ,90 

roB  HIGHER  acHooza, 

Eclectic  Geography,  No.  3,  Wis.  Ed.,  -  -       .78  1.05 

PUBLISHED  BT 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAtta  &  CO.  CINCINNATI  &  NEW  YORK. 


APPLETONS^  SCHOOL  READEE& 

:five  booikis. 


CHIEF  MERITS. 

JL  Combination  of  the  Word  and  Phonic  Methods. 
Spelling  Book  Dispensed  With. 

Good  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
Elocutionary  Exercises. 

CionTersation  Exercises. 
Language  Lessons. 

Foot  Notes. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS, 


IN  SIX  KtTMBEBS, 


WITH  SI^MDMJYG   COFIBS. 

^  The  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  with  Movable  copies,  the  superior 
advantages  of  which  are  too  obvious  to  be  disputed. 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  which  insures  rapid  improvemeat 
at  every  stage  of  the  pupil's  practice. 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  which  makes  instruction  in  tiie  sub- 
ject of  penmanship,  easy,  practical,  and  invariably  success  ful. 

Price,  for  Introdnction,  $1.08  per  Doz. 

For  samples,  etc.,  Address 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

61,  Wathington  Street,  Ohietft. 


ENCTCLOPJIDIA  BEITANNICA. 

Authorized  Subscriplion  BditioQ,  prln'ed  in  Edinburg  from  tlie  ori^nsl  elereo- 

Spe  plates,  piircliasea  and  imported  by  Scribner,  Arinsirong  &  C(i.    Fot  sale  ex- 
'ititely  bj  Subscription.    Largu  type,  fine  culorcd  maps,  Bieel  platce. 

Olotli,  per  vol.  small  qnarlo,        -  -  -  -  V  W) 

Library,        "  "  -  -  -  -  -600" 

HHlf  Calf,    "  ------TOO 

Hif  Russia,  "  "_____800 

JOHN  P.  HAIRE,  Janesville,  Wis., 

Agent  in  Wisconsin. 

1873, 
WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION.-TOL.  IX. 

TERMS,  »iO0  — IN  ADVANCE. 

The  JouBNAi.  OF  Education  will  cootinue  to  be  issued  by  the  present  editors 
and  publisliers,  as  herelot'orc.  Thanking  our  subscribers  for  their  patronage; 
our  contributors  for  their  interest  and  their  articles,  and  Ihe  county  superinteud- 
eols,  end  man^  others,  for  their  efforts  in  extending  the  circulation  of  Ihe  JOUB- 
HAL,  the  publishers  will  still  endeavor  to  make  it  useful  to  the  teachers  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Remittances  and  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

WHITFORD  &  PRADT,  Madison,  Wxa. 

J^.  H.  -A.I<r3Die»E*WS  &  CO., 
213  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

ANDREWS* 


Kindergarten  gifts, 

so  in  number.  Host  ac- 
curately made.  Tables 
with  inch  square.  Very 
flae.    Cut  in  wood. 

Made  to  Fold  up. 
All  tbe  occupations 
and  various  publications 
for  Teaehtrt  and  Parent*. 
Send  for  Clrcnlars. 


TRIUMPH 


School  Desk. 

Best  In  tbe  world,  be- 
cause dovetailed  togeth- 
er and  steal  wire  dow- 
eled. 


LARGEST  MANUPACTUBER3  IN  THE  WORLU 


SCHOOL    FXTK-XTISHIITa-S. 

Andrews' PcncilholditiK  Noiseless  Slates;  Kindergarten  and  Drawing  Slates; 
also,  New  Slat«  Dranins  Boole  revised  and  enlarged  by  D.  McGregor,  President 
of  Platteville  Normal  School;  15  cents  each,  $1.60  per  dozen,  post  paid;  fl.30 
per  dozen  in  quanlltiee. 


APPLETONS^  SHCOOL  READEBS. 

FIVE  book:s. 


CHIEF  MERITS. 

A.  Combination  of  tlie  Word  and  Phonic  Methods. 
Spelling  Book  Dispensed  With. 

Good  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
Elocationary  Exercises. 

Conyersation  Exercises^ 
Language  Lessons. 

Foot  Notes. 

■ 

Iffevr  IKEetliodsa  Heiv  Sjfsf emi 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS, 

IN  SIX   NUMBERS, 

WMTU  SMjMnMJTG   COPIES. 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  with  Movable  copies,  the  superior 
advantages  of  which  are  too  obvious  to  be  disputed. 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  which  insures  rapid  improyement 
at  every  stage  of  the  pupiPs  practice. 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  which  makes  instruction  in  the  sab* 
ject  of  penmanship,  easy,  practical,  and  invariably  success  ful. 

Price,  for  Introduction,  $1.08  per  Dos. 

For  samples,  etc.,  Address 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

61,  Washington  Street^  OhUago. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer'8  Histories. 

In  complianco  with  a  demaDd  for  separate  Histories  of  the  Early*  Eastern 
Monarchies,  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  Messbs.  Yak  Antwerf,  Brago  &  Ck>. 
announce  an  edition  of  Thalheimer^s  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  in^^three 
Parts,  viz : 

1 .  THALHEIMEB'S  HISTOBI  OF  EABLT  EASTERN 

MONARCHIES, 

2.  THALHEIHER'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE, 

3.  THALHEIMER'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

The  F^rtt  pmbraceff  the  Pre-r1a«ff1ca1  Period  and  that  of  PervUa  Ascendency. 
The  Second,  <'reece  and  the  MiiCttii«>n1an  Bmpirep. 
Th«?  Third,  R'tni«  a*  Klo^om.  R  puhlicand  Empire. 

Bach  pari  suffltUntlff  full  and  cotnprehtnsive  for  the  Academic  and  Unlter$Uy  Coune, 
Libirallw  Jlluetrated  with  accurate  Mape,    Large  hto,^  full  cloth, 

PRICES,                    I.  II. 

Sample  Copy  and 

Exchange,  Introduction, 

Thalheimer's  General  History,    -         -         -     $0.75  $1.00 

Thalheiraer's  Ancient  History,         -         •           1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,       1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Eastern  Monarchies  {separate)^        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Greece  {separate)^        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Rome  {separate)^           .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,       -        -         .60  .S5 


Andrew's  Geology. 

An  Elementary  Geology,  designed  especially  for  the  Interior  States,  by  E.  B. 
Andrews,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Ohio  Geological  CorpSy  and  late  Profeesor  of  Geology 
in  Marietta  College,    12mo.,  cloth,  283  pp.,  433  Illustrations. 

Tbe  distinctive  featnre  of  thU  work  la  Its  llm'tatlon*.    It  u  des<goed  for  atndenta  and 
readers  of  the  Interior  States,  and.  consequently,  for  such  hat  it«  ch>er  references  to  hone 
Geology.    By  thus  lliniilng  the  »oipe  o(  the  work,  It  ts  believed  that  a  mnch  better  book  lor 
bcginuers  uiaj  bo  vkaUe  ihau  iT  lar  more  were  Mtiempted. 

JSCJjBOXIO  a JBRI ess—  Natural  alienee*, 

I.  II. 

Sample  Copy  and 

Exchnnge,  Introduction, 

Andrew's  Elementaay  Geology,             -          -    •  .00  $  ,85 

Norton's  Elemente  of  Phy tics,          -          -              •SO  .65 

Norton's  Natural  Philcsophy,      .          «          ■        .65  .90 

Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,      ■          -              •Bfi  .M 

Brown's  Physiolocy  and  Hygiene,        -          ■        eSO  «8ft 

Ray's  Elements  or  Astronomy,         «          ■              .75  1*00 

JBCLECTIC  OMOGBABMIMS—  Wi$€onHn  MdiU^n, 

Eclectic  Geography,  No  I,  -  -  -       .33  •45 

Eclectic  Geography,  No.  2,  Wis.  Ed.,        -  .66  .QO 

JPOJK  HIGHER  SCMOOJCa, 

Eclectic  Geography,  No.  3,  Wis.  Ed.,  -  -       .78  1.05 

PUBLISHED  BY 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRABB  &  COa  CINCIIIIIATI  &  NEW  YORK. 


IYISOy>  BLAKEMAW,  TAYLOB  &  CO. 


-♦-•- 


For  Common  Schools  ^rdTo^LS^'^laT^ 

lence,  Completeness  and  Economy,  with  the  following  list  of  standard  Tm- 
fiooks^selected  from 

f  fee  ^ramnin  €iiuaAiaul  Stxks. 

Hundreds  of  Districts  throughout  the  Northwest  have,  within  the 
past  few  years,  adopted  the  most  or  all  of  these  books,  and  their  introdnctica 
and  use  have  repaid  tenfold  their  cost  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  use  of  tkt 
best  books  published. 

aCalliiv       latrad^     TTiit^i 

Swinton's  Speller  (Word  Book) 10.22  $0.15  fO.ll 

NewGraded  Reader,  First 22  .15  .11 

"          "           "          Second 35  .24  .15 

"          "           "          Third 50  .33  .SO 

*«          "           "          Fourth    62  .43  .35 

"         "           "          Fifth 1.05  -71  .» 

Robinson's  First  Book  in  A.rithmetic 45  .29  .39 

**            Complete  Arithmetic 1.25  .83  .^ 

Kerl's  Shorter  Course  in  Grammar 65  .45  .S 

Swinton's  Condensed  U.  8.  History 1.10  .75  .» 

**         Elementary  Geography 1.00  .60  .19 

Spencerian  Copy  Books 12  - 10  .Id 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow  (Botany) 1.00  .67  .50 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  Commercial  School  Book-Keeping  ...     1.00  .67  .53 

Webster's  Common  School  Diction aries 85  .67  .6? 

Townsend's  Shorter  Course  Civil  Government 90  .60  .tt 


TTi^T*  TTl  o»"h    Sloll  nnl  Q  ^^®  following  works  are  more  widdv 
■»?  ^^  XXlgll   OLrllUUXD  ^ged  aoji  approved  than  any  olhcr  sioi- 

lar  publications: 

Xaniar        btr«i<^     17,111^1 
Prlo*.  Priea.  PriM 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary 11.90  $1.55  |1.53 

Cathcart's  Literary  Reader 1.40  .96  .50 

Swinton's  Complete  Geography 1 .60  1.00  .75 

"         WordAnalysis 85  .24  .18 

Randall's  Reading  and  Elocution 1.25  .83  .63 

Kerl's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1.10  .75  .55 

Robinson's  Elementary  Algebra 1.30  .90  .65 

"           (Ficklin's)  Complete  Algebra 1.75  1.20  .88 

"           Geometry 1.10  .75  .55 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  High  School  Book-Keeping 2. 15  1 .50  1.08 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History 1.75  1.20  .88 

Townsend's  Analysis  of  Civil  Government 1 .30  .90  .65 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 2.15  1.50  1.08 

Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Chemistry 1 .30  .90  .® 

Dana's  Brief  Geolo^  (Geological  Story) 1.30  .96  .© 

"        Texl-Book  of  Geology 1.75  1.29  1.29 

Kiddle's  Elementary  Astronomy 1.30  .90  .65 

Languellier  &  Monsanto's  French  Course 1.75  1.25  1.25 

Woodbury's  Complete  Course  in  German 1 .  75  1 .  20  1 .» 

Full  Descriptive  List  of  these  and  many  other  publications  sent  free  on  appli 
cation. 

Sample  copies  to  teachers  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction  on  re- 
ceipt of  excTuinge prices  named  above.  In  addressing  us,  teachers  wiU  confers 
favor  by  naming  the  district  town,  or  city  in  which  they  are  teaching. 

Addbbss  IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  A  CO. 

Or;EDWARD  (COOK, 
133  A 135,  Stat«  StrMt,  €JhUm^§, 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer's  Histories. 

In  compliance  with  a  demaod  for  separate  Histories  of  the  Early  Eastern 
Monarchies,  of  Oreece  and  of  Rome,  Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Brago  &  Co. 
announce  an  edition  of  Thalheimtr't  Manual  of  Ancient  HUtory,  in^three 
Parte,  viz: 

1.     THALHEIMER'S  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  EASTERN 

MONARCHIES, 
2*.    THALHEIMER'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE, 
3.    THALHEIMER'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

The  Fir%t  embrtcee  the  Pre-classlcal  Period  tnd  that  of  Persian  Ascendency. 
The  SecondAUe^ct  and  the  Macedonian  Empires. 
The  TAird,  Borne  as  Kingdom,  R<)public  and  Empire. 

Each  part  $uffici«ntly  full  and  comprehensive  for  the  Academic  and   Univenity  Courts. 
Liberally  Jlluttrated  with  accurate  Maps.    Large  »ro.,  full  cloth. 

PRICES.                   I.  II. 

Sample  Copy  and 

ExcJinnge,  Introduction, 

Thalheimer's  General  History,    -         -         -     $0.75  $1.00 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History,         -         -           1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History,       1.00.  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Eastern  Monarchies  {separate)^        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Greece  {separate)^        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Rome  {separate)^           .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,       -         -         .60  .85 


Andrew's  Geology. 

An  Elementary  Geology,  designed  especially  for  the  Interior  States,  by  E.  B. 
Akdrews,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Ohio  Geological  Corps,  and  late  Professor  of  Geology 
in  Marietta  College.    12mo.,  cloth,  383  pp.,  482  Illustrations. 

The  distinctive  feainre  of  tills  work  is  its  limitatloni.    It  Is  designed  for  stndents  and 
reeders  of  the  Interior  States,  and.  conseqnentlT,  for  such  has  it^  chief  references  to  home 
Geology.    By  thus  limiting  the  scope  of  the  work,  it  Is  helleTed  that  a  much  better  book  lor 
beginners  may  bo  made  than  if  far  more  were  attempted. 

JBCZEOTIO  SERIES  ^Natural  Seieneea, 


Andrew's  Elementaay  Geology, 
Norton's  Elements  of  Physics, 
Norton's  Natural  Philosophy, 
Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry, 
Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Ray's  Elements  of  Astronomy, 

ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES-^  W 

Eclectic  Geography,  No  I,  -  - 

Eclectic  Ceography,  No.  2,  Wis.  £d«,        - 

EOB  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

Bclectio  Geography,  No.  3,  Wis.  Ed.,  -  -       .78  1.05 

PUBLISHED  BY 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRABB  &  CO.  CINCINNATI  &  NEW  YORK. 
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ExcTiange. 
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Harvard  University  Examinations, 


PAFBBH  SBT  FOB 


Mid-Tear  and  Annual  Examinations,  1878. 


Orbbk  and  Latin 

HODBBN    LaKQCAOES  

Rhktorical,  Looic,  Philobopht,  Poutical  Economv,  His. 
TOST.  Hufiic  AND  Fine  Artb 

Uathehaticb,  Phtsics,  Cheuibtht,  Natubal  Histort 

Harvard  University  Catalogue:  CoutainlnB  the  offlcial  in- 
formation in  regard  to  all  departments  of  the  Uuiveraitj', 
the  lists  of  officers  and  students 


Hld-Teu.     AmM 


•  a  Catalogtie  for  Oratu 


out  01cfr(»i>MM. 


CIIA8  W.  SEVER, 

University  Book  tjtore,  Cambridge,  Vw. 


H.  -A.1T3DI?,B3-WS  <te  CO, 
813  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 


ANDREWS' 

PateDi 

TRIUMPH 


Kindergarten  gifts, 

80  Id  number.  Most  ac. 
curately  mtute.  Tables  | 
with  inch  square.  Very  ; 
fine.    Cut  ID  wood. 

Made  to  Fold  up. 

All    tbe   occupations 

and  various  publi cations 

for  Teaeitert  aitd  PareiUt. 
Send  foi  Circulars. 


School  Desk. 

Best  in  tlie  world,  t>e- 
cBuse  dovetailed  toxetb- 
er  and  steel  wire  dow- 


LARGE8T  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD 


Andrews' Pcncil-holdine  Noiseless  Slates;  EIndcrMrten  and  Drawiug  SlatM: 
alio.  New  Blate  DtawtnK  Book  revised  and  enlarged  by  B.  McQregor,  Fresfdnl 
of  Plattevllle  Normal  School;  15  ceuts  each,  %CS0  per  dozea,  post  paid;  tlX 
per  dozen  in  quanllties. 


Ntiw  edition; 


•  »  • 


1928  Pages.     3000  Engravings. 

CONTAINS 

A  SUPPLEMENT  OF  OVER 

4600  NEW  WORDS  AND  MEANINGS, 

r8E£  FACE  1530,) 

/  AND   A 

NEW  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  OVER  9700  NAMES, 

(SEE  PAGE  1703.) 

Ancient  and  Modern,  (including  many  now  living,)  giving  the  Name, 
Pronunciation,  Nationality,  Profession  and  Date  of  each. 


For  the  great  aid  rendered  by  Pictures  in  defining,  look  at  the  pictures  under  the 
following  words  in  Webster,  each  illustrating  and  defining  the  number  of  words  and 
terms  named : 


Beef,  page  129 15 

Boiler,  page  148 17 

Castle,  page  203 24 

Column,  page  253 26 

Eye,  page  obS 11 

Horse,  page  639 45 


Moldingrs,  page  851 10 

Pbrenology,  page  982 87 

Ravelin,  page  1089 14 

Ships,  pp.  1164,  1219 110 

Steam  Engrine,  p.  1292... 20 
Timbers,  page  1385 14 


Makinc  343  ^ords  and  terms  defined  by  the  pictures  under  above  12  words  in  Web- 
ster's Unabridged,  far  better  than  could  be  done  by  any  description. 

Is  there  any  better  aid  than  Webster  to  help  a  family  to  become  intelligent  7 


GEO.  BANCROFT. 
J.  L.  MOTLEY, 
FITZ-GREENE   HALLECK, 
N.  P.  WILLIS, 
ELIHU  BURRITT, 


Warmly  indorsed  by 

RUFUS  CHOATE, 
B.  H.  SMART, 
W.  H.  PRESCOTT, 
GEORGE  P.  MARSH, 
WM.  T.  HARRIS, 


JOHN  G.  WHITTIEB. 
JOHN  G.  SAXE. 
DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
EZRA  ABBOT, 
HORACE  MANN. 


MORE  THAN  FIFTY  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS. 
AND  THE  BEST  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  SCHOLARS. 

Pnblislied  by  O.  Sc  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfleldt  Mass. 

ALSO 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

1010  Pages  Oetayo.     600  Engrayings. 


HELIOTYPE  PUBLICATION 


OP 


The  Gray  Collection  of  Engravings. 


HARVARD  COLLEGE. 


Cbarlbs  W.  Seykr  take*  pleatnre  in  Annonnclni;  tha»  he  hai  Dowon  hand  it  lajR«  «oIlccttaii( 
HeUotype  reprndncMot  »  oi  tb«  relebraTed  **  Omy  Collection  nf  Eni^riivlne's,*^  owned  by  HittkI 
Collefre,  nnd  l9  prepared  to  inmlak  ihem  singly  or  in  set**  at  extremely  lovr  pricee. 

The  Beliotype  proci.vB.  by  which  tht  so  pfcinres  are  prvp  .red.  is,  for  thiw  parpo^ie.  greatly  n|^ 
rior  to  a]l  other  photuirraphic  pmceeseH.  The  Hellotyiie  is  an  «!xact  fac-Hmile  uf  the  euravtar 
and  the  solt  tunes  of  light  aud  shade,  which  by  ibis  procts^  i:  is  possible  to  pruduce.  gfyecu 
immense  advantai^e  over  all  ordinary  phoTuffraph<>.  The  pictures  are  printed  directlfftaa)  tie 
nesfttive  on  ihe  paper,  aud  threby  the  **  warpiiiir  *'  which  takes  place  m  nonnted  photaigraptais 
avoided.  The  col  If  ct  ion  reprepsnt»-d  by  ihese  Helioiypes  contains  the  choicest  and  mosteoidT 
proofs  01  many  of  the  bt  st  en^av«-rs  of  she  world,  and  is  especially  rich  in  the  orl^nal  worUsf 
Albert  Darer,  Rembraodt,  Blake,  Marc  Antonio,  Van  Leyden,  Caracci,  and  ofher«t.  It  oom^riM 
the  best  t-nKravinK**  of  Raphael  llon;hdn,  Topchi  Anderloni,  Mailer.  Wllle^  Deanoyera,  Msadei, 
Strange,  Sharpe,  woolleti,  and  other  leading  eni; ravers,  fh>m  the  pictarea  of  Raphael,  TIte 
Correpgio,  Oaido,  Leoonrdo  da  Vinci,  MnriUo,  and  other  oeleb'si«*d  artists. 

It  is  evident  that  th  as  all  who  desire  it  are  enabled  to  obtain  faith  ml  and  fualsric  repradasdai 
from  the  choicest  itad  most  cnstly  works  of  art  at  the  low«-st  pos^iMe  pricee.  Bare  eiehiq|i« 
artist-proof  engravngs,  worth  thoasandx  of  dollars,  ar«  here  reprodaeed«  thna  brlnitlas  ttt 
treasures  of  art-galleries  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  affording  a  means  c»f  art  education  biibvli 
unatulnable. 

Any  01  the  ffttiotfpM  will  be  told  etparatel^f  and  tent  postpaid  on  recsipi  of  90  ema.  dis 
wHl  oe  jurniehed  Jor  |15. 


The  Frescof B  of  Corregglo  and  Parmegiano,  engraved  by  Paolo  Toschi. 
St.  Lucia  and  St.  Apoi Ionia. 

CoRRsaoio. 

Children,  one  with  stone  on  head.    Below,  youth  with  comaooola.  brtnrlne  a  libation  to  the  slw. 
Children,  one  holding  a  spear.    Below,  a  bearded  old  man,  sitting  in  a  chair  like  Jov«,«ahft 

sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Children,  one  blowing  a  horn.    Uelow,  Pan  blowing  on  a  conch-sheli. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist.  |    St.  Luke  and  bt.  Ambnif>e. 

St.  John  and  St.  Aogup'ine.  .    Two  Apostles  — St.  Peer  holding  the  ke^- 

St.  Mark  and  St.  Gregory.  I    St.  Thoroaf. 

The  Life  of  the  Virgin,  from  the  designs  drawn  and  enirntved  by  Albert  Dckkr.    20  p'a^st. 

Albano.  I   Louis  de  Boullokonk. 

Dancing  Amoretti.  The  Prc-en'arlon  in  the  Tcmplp. 

P.  Alt>ouin.   .  .  „     ..  I   GiCLio  Campaonola. 

"Il  a'esl  plus  temps, 'after  Baullloii.  |  The  Old  Shepijero. 

Bartolozzi.  ,  ^  I   Anntbale  Caracci. 

Satyr,  Children,  and  Goat.  Christ  oi  Capraroia. 

NicoLAAS  Beughkm.  Claudb  Lorraine. 

Shepherd  with  his  Flock. 

GlULIO  BONASONB. 

Michel-Angelo  Bnonarottl. 

Jak  Both. 

The  Muleteer. 


Seaport,  with  a  lajge  Tower. 
The  Goatherd. 

Corrbogio. 

Jupiter  and  lo. 
Leda'i  Bath. 


COBKBLIS  CORT. 

Bt.  Jerome  In  the  Desert  (alter  TiUao). 

AlBBR  Dt^RBR. 

Bill  bald  Pirkhelmer. 

OentlemtD,  Lady,  and  Deatb. 

Melancholy. 

Ifelanctbon. 

bhteld  and  D<*"tb's  Head. 

8t.  Anthony  Reading. 

St.  SImtion. 

The  **  Great"  Fortune. 

Th«  Nallvliy. 

Virgin  crowned  by  Two  Angele. 

Virgin  embracing  Child. 

Van  Dyck. 

Chrtst  crowned  with  Thorns. 
Don  Carlo  Colonua. 
H.  btee  .wycfc. 

H.  FUOER. 

The  Painter's  Son. 

Greuze. 

Innocence. 

W.  HoLIaAR. 
AHeadofaCat^. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 

The  BhepheiU's  Grave. 

LuKAS  Van  Leyden. 

DaTld  Pla>in|E  h.-fore  Sanl. 

Monk  Sergtns  killed  by  Mohammed. 

l*he  Milkmaid. 

Jan  Lievenb. 

£»>hrsim  Bonus  a  Jewish  Physician. 

£.  Mandbl. 

Ita  IttD  Shepherd  B  y. 

A.  Manteona. 

Triumph  of  Cecar. 

Antoine  Mabson. 

Pierre  Dupu.s. 

Master  of  1466  [£.  8  ]. 

Solomon  adoring  che  Idols. 

Michel  Anoelo. 

La  ForiunM. 

MURILLO. 

Infant  Christ  Twisting  a  Crown. 
Moves  Si  rikmg  the  Koek. 

Robert  Nanteuil. 

Chri«iin<(  of  tiwoden. 
CIcrm  nr  deTanoeire. 
Michel  Le  Telller. 
Nicolas  Toiler  de  Novion. 
Pierre  Punier. 

Pierre  Se^uipr  de  Saint  Brisson. 
Pompounc  de  BelMevre. 
Prince  Charles  or  Lorraine. 

Adrian  van  Ostade. 

A  Man  with  Jug  and  Pipe. 
The  Big  Broom. 

Parmeoiano. 

The  Bnlorobmen^ 
The  Kesmrecticn. 

Marc- Antonio  Raimondi. 

Adam  and  Eve  (afrer  Rnphael). 
Cleopaira  (after  Raphael). 
La  vlcrge  assise  snr  lee  Nnes. 


Marc-Antonio  Raimondi  (eorU^d). 

Lncretls  (aner  Raphael). 
The  Vintsge  (after  Raphael). 

Raphael. 

La  Belle  Jardiniere. 
Madonna  di  Follgno. 
Madonna  di  Ssq  Bisto. 
"Navigation  (a  caryatid). 
Religion  (a  caryatid). 

Marco  da  Ravenna. 

Venus,  Juno,  sud  Ceres. 

Rembrandt. 

A  lira  ham  cure- sing  Isaac. 
Abrahttm  ►endiui;  «wiiyHagar. 
Abrsliam'a  hacriflce  of  Isaac. 
Chnst  P  eachlng. 
J<;w  with  a  Iligb  Cap. 
Lnnd-cape  witn  aSpnrtsmao. 
Old  W4»raan  witb  Hands  Crossed, 
Old  WomsD  wi>h  Cap. 
Ri  Bbrandt  and  his  Wife. 
Thn  Mil!. 

The  Old  Man  with  a  Sp*it  Cap 
The  Keinm  of  the  Piodigal  Son. 

GuiDO  Reni. 

Holy  F.imny. 

Tbe  Aichangel  bt.  Michael. 

Rob  ETTA. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Salvator  Rosa. 

Diogenes  in  Search  of  an  Honest  Man. 

Rubens. 

A  Lion  Hunt. 

RUTSDAEL. 

Tbt)  Little  Bridge. 

Martin  Hchongauer. 

The  FUghr  lino  Egypt. 
Virgin  and  Child,  standing. 

PlETER  TaNGE. 

The  Card-Players  (after  Cararaggio). 

D.  Tbnierb. 

Brabant  Amusements. 

Titian. 
Dunae. 

Flora  di  Tlztano. 
La  Bella  dl  Tisiano. 
Ls  Maiire-^se  dn  Titien. 
Sleplng  Venns. 
Tbt*.  Tribute  Money. 
The  Virgin  and  Child. 
Titlnn. 

Titian's  Daughter. 
Woman  taken  in  Adulteiy. 

VasaRI. 

Ben«ennto  Cellini. 

Velazquez. 

Portrait  of  Cerrsntes. 

Antoni  Waterloo. 

The  Great  Mill. 

JOHANN  GeOBO    WiLLE. 
Joseiih  Parroct;!. 
Manrite  de  Saxe. 

P.  Wouvermanb. 

La  Petite  Foireanx  Che?anx. 


UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer'8  Histories. 

In  compliance  \viLli  a  demand  for  separate  Histories  of  the  XSarly  Eastaa 
Monarchies,  of  Qreece  and  of  Rome,  Messrs.  Yak  Antwbbp,  Bragg  &  Co, 
announce  an  edition  of  ThaXheimer^s  Manital  of  AncterU  Hiatcry^  in  tbne 
Parte,  viz : 

1.  THALHEIMEB'S  HISTORY  OF  EABLT  EASTERN 

MONARCHIES, 

2.  THALHEIMER'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE, 

3.  THALHEIMER'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

The  Fir9t  embricee  th«  Preclauleal  Period  and  ttat  of  PerataQ  Ascendency. 
The  Second^  Greece  and  the  Macedonian  Empire*. 
The  Thirds  Rome  ae  Klnsdom,  R'*publlcand  Bmpire. 

Each  part,  sufficiently  full  and  comprehensive  for  the  Academic  an^   ITkltwi  Jif y  Ctmrm. 
lAberally  Illustrated  with  accurate  Mape,    Large  dvo.,  full  cloth. 

PRICES.                   I.  II. 

Satnpls  Ccpg  ai 

JSxckange,  Introduetwn, 

Thalheimer's  General  History,    -         -         -     |0.75  $1.00 

Thalheiraer's  Ancient  History,         -         -           1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer^s  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,       1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Eastern  Monarchies  (separate)^        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Greece  (separate),        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Rome  (separate),           .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,       -         -         .60  .85 


Andrew's  Geology. 

An  Elementary  Gkology,  designed  especially  for  the  Interior  States,  by  E.  & 
Andrews,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Ohio  Oeologieal  Gorps^  and  kUe  Professor  ijf  GMdfy 
in  Marietta  College.    12mo.,  cloth,  283  pp.,  433  Illnstrations. 

The  dUtlnctlve  feature  of  this  work  is  Its  llmitattons.    It  is  designed  for  students  aatf 
readers  of  the  Interior  States,  and,  con»eqaeLtlY,  for  such  has  it-^  chief  references  to  hosN 
Oeology.    By  thas  limiting  the  icope  of  the  work,  !t  is  believed  that  a  mnch  t>etter 
beginners  may  bo  made  than  If  far  more  were  attempted. 

^CLJBOTIC  8ERIBH— Natural  Scienees, 


Andrew's  Elementary  Geology, 
Norton's  Elements  of  Physics, 
Norton's  Natural  Philosophy,     • 
Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,      - 
Brown's  Physioloey  and  Hygiene., 
Ray's  Elements  of  Astronomy,         -  - 

JBCLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES—  W 

Eclectic  Geography,  No  1,  -  - 

Eclectic  Geography,  No*  2,  Wis.  Ed«, 

EOB  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

Eclectic  Geography,  No.  3,  Wis.  Ed.,  -  -       .78  1.05 

PUBLISHED  BY 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAOa  &  CO.  CINCINNATI  &  NEW  YOU. 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  school  officers  is  invited  to  the  fol- 
lowing Special  List  of  Popular  Text- Books  selected  from 

Harper's  Educational  Series. 

The  rapid  introduction  of  Harper's  School  Books  throughout  the 
country  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  meet  the  waiitS  of  the 

people. 


■»  • » 


Prfeei  P.ioM        To  School 

for  for           B'dtaner 

Introd*]i.  Bx  K».          Inirod*ii. 

Harper's  Introductory  Geography 45  cts.  80  cts.  |0 .  51 

Harper's  School  Geography 94  *'  80  ''  1 .07 

Bwinton's  Language  rnmer 22  "  18  '*  .26 

SwintoD's  New  Language  Lessons 28  "  22  "  .86 

Hwinton's  New  Composition 28  '*  22  *«  .82 

Swintoo*8  New  Grammar 45  **  85  **  .51 

Harper's  U.  8.  First  Reader  (Primer) 12  "  10  "  .18 

Harper'sU.  8.  Second  Reader..^ 19  **  15  **  .2a 

Harper's  U.  8.  Third  Reader 27  "  22  ••  .82 

Harper's  U.  S.  Fourth  Reader 42  '*  84  *«  .4$ 

Harper's  U.  S.  Fifth  Reader 56  "  45  *«  .64 

Harper's  U.  8.  Sixth  Reader 69  '«  60  •*  .77 

Wilson's  Primary  Speller 12  "  10  •*  .18 

Wilson's  Larger  Speller 22  «*  18  **  .26 

French's  Elementary  Arithmetic 28  **  28  **  .82 

French's  Mental  Arithmetic 27  **  22  ««  .81 

French's  Common  School  Arithmetic 60  **  40  *<  .60 

Loomis's  Elementary  Algebra 68  "  60  "  .77 

Scott's  Smaller  U.  S.  History 52  "  44  •«  .60 

Scotl's  Larger  U.  S.  Hist  ry 75  *•  60  •«  .85 

Dufi's  BookEeeping 88  *'  82  '*  .48 

Duffs  Book.Keeplng  Blanks,  per  set 88  **  ..  .4S 

Lamson's  Copy  Books,  each 9  **  ..  .10 

Lamson's  Cepy  Books,  Primary,  each 6  **  .07 


•  •  • 


On  supplies  for  introduction  ten  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  handling 
and  freiffht  charges  pre-paid. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  mailed 
free  on  application. 

Copies  for  examination  with  view  to  introduction  sent  to  teachera 
and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  introduction  price. 

All  correspondence  regarding  Books  for  examination,  terms  of  intro- 
duction, etc.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Address  W.  J.  BUTTON,  or  THOS.  CHARLES, 

117  &  119  State  Street,  Chicago,  111., 
Agents  for  Harpek  &  Bbothebs,  Publishers* 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer'8  Histories. 

In  compliance  with  a  demand  for  separate  Histories  of  the  Barly 
Monarchies,  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  Messrs.  Yak  Aktwsrp,  Bragg  &  (k 
announce  an  edition  of  Thalheimer*s  Manual  of  AneierU  history,  in  that 
Parts,  viz : 

1.  THALHEIMEB'8  HISTOBI  OF  EABLT  EASTESK 

MONARCHIES, 

2.  THALHEIMEB'8  HI8T0BT  OF  6BEECE, 

3.  THALUEIMEB'8  HI8T0BT  OF  BOHE. 

The  Fir$t  <>mhracef  the  Pre-clafMrieal  Period  and  thui  of  Pentan  Atcendoiey. 
The  Second^  (Greece  and  the  Maceiionlan  Bmplreit. 
The  Third,  Rimn  an  Klii<;dom.  Repahllcand  Empire. 

B€teh  part  suffiHently  full  and  comprehensive  for  the  Academic  asut  Umi^trtUif  Onm 
Zdberallf  lUiietrated  with  accurate  Mape.    Large  8oo.,  full  doth, 

PEI0B8.                 I.  n. 

8€anpU  Cifpg  mi 

2Sxekang&.  TrUrodiution. 

Thalheimer's  General  History,    -         -         -     $0.75  $1.00 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History,         -         -           1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Medifeval  and  Modern  History,       1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Eastern  Monarchies  (separate)^        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Greece  {ieparaCe)^        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Rome  {separate)^           .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,       -         -         .60  .85 


Andrew's  Geology. 

An  Elementary  Geology,  designed  especially  for  the  Interior  States,  by  E.  B. 
AiTDREWS,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Ohio  Ooologieal  OorpSy  and  UUe  Profeufor  cf  Gtotogj 
in  Marietta  College.    12mo.,  cloth,  283  pp.,  482  Illnstrations. 

The  dl»tloct1ve  feature  of  thl«  work  ia  ita  Umitatton*.  Ik  In  deafgned  for  stadeatt  aai 
readcra  of  (he  Inferior  Htat.*a,  and,  coQaequentty,  fen*  aaeh  haa  it**  chief  referaacee  to  boai 
Geology.  By  thoa  limUlng  the  t-cope  o(  the  work.  It  la  believed  that  a  nnch  beClsr  boaklv 
beginnera  may  bo  uade  ihau  if  far  more  were  atM*mpted. 

MCLEOTIO  BMRIES— Natural  Seienee^, 

I.  IL 

Sample  Copfui 

Bxehange.  IntrodnctufiL 

Andrew's  Elementarj  Geology^              •          -    •  .00  •  .85 

Norton's  Elements  of  Physics,          -          •              -SO  .M 

Norton's  Natural  Philosophy,      ...         .65  .90 

Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,      -          -              .65  .90 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene,        -          •        •00  .85 

Ray's  Elements  of  Astronomy,         •          -              .75  1»00 

JSCLJECTIC  GSOeXA^HJJSS—Wieeemein  JBdiHmt^ 

Eclectic  Geography,  No  1,  -  •  •       sSS  .45 

Eclectic  Geography,  No.  2,  Wis.  Ed.,        -  .66  .90 

JFOB  HIQUER  SCMOOIiS, 

Eclectic  Geography,  No.  3,  Wis.  Ed.,  -  -       .78  1.05 

PUBLISHED  BY 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAflfl  A  CO.  CINCINNATI  &  NEW  TNI. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  school  officers  is  invited  to  the  fol- 
lowing Special  List  of  Popular  Text-Books  selected  from 

Harper's  Educational  Series. 

The  rapid  introduction  of  Harper's  School  Books  throughout  the 
country  is  satisfactory  evideace  tnat  they  meet  the  wants  of  the 

people. 


•  •  • 


PHces  PrfoM        To  School 

for  for  B'diaftor 

Introd^n.  Ex'ge.  Introd'A, 

Harper's  Introductory  Geography 45  cts.  80  cts.  $0 .  51 

Harper's  School  Geography 94    "  60    *'  1.07 

8winton*s  Language  Frimer 22    '*  18    **  .26 

BwintOD's  New  Laoguage  Lessons 28    "  22    **  .86 

8wiDton's  New  Composition 28    **  22    **  .82 

8winton*s  New  Grammar 45    *'  85    **  .51 

Harper's  U.  8.  First  Reader  (Primer) 12    "  10    "  .18 

Harper's  U.  8.  Second  Reader 19    "  15    "  .28 

Harper's  U.  8.  Third  Reader 27    «•  22    "  .82 

Harper's  U.  8.  Fourth  Reader 42    **  84    **  .48 

Harper's  U.  8,  Fifth  Reader 56    **  45    "  .64 

Harper's  U.  8.  Sixth  Reader 69    "  60    "  .77 

Wilson's  Primary  Speller 12    "  10    **  .18 

Wilson's  Larger  Speller 22    "  18    **  .26 

French's  ElemenUry  Arithmetic 28    **  28    *'  .82 

French's  MenUl  Arithmetic 27    **  22    '*  .81 

French's  Common  School  Arithmetic 50    **  40    "  .60 

Loomis's  Elementary  Algebra 68    "  60    **  .77 

Scott's  Smaller  U.  S.  History 52    «  44    **  .60 

Scott's  Larger  U.  8.  History 75    "  60    «*  .85 

Duft's  Book-Keeplng 88    "  82    •«  .48 

Duff's  Book.Keebing  Blanks,  per  set C8    "  . .  .48 

Lamson's  Copy  Books,  each 9    "  .10 

Lamson's  Copy  Books,  Primary,  each 6    **  . .  .07 

•  •  ■ 

On  supplies  for  introduction  ten  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  handling 
and  freiffht  charges  pre-paid. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  mailed 
free  on  application. 

Copies  for  examination  with  view  to  introduction  sent  to  teachers 
and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  introduction  price. 

All  correspondence  regarding  Books  for  examination,  terms  of  intro- 
duction, etc.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Address  W.  J.  BUTTON,  or  TH08.  CHARLES, 

117  &  119  State  Street,  Chicago,  111., 
Agents  for  Harfsb  &  Bbothebs,  Publishers. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


HEALTH   PRIMERS. 


No.  1  •  Exercise  and  Training. 
"  2.  Alcohol  —  Its  Use  and  Abuse. 
^^  3.  Tlie  Hoase  and  Its  Surroundings. 
^^  4r.  Premature  Death.    Its  Promotion  and  PreyentioiL 

To  be  followed  by  other  numbers  on  kindred  subjects. 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  40  cenb. 
Address 

D.  APPLETON  A  CO., 

Ifo.  eif  Washington  St.,  Cliieaf*. 

JUST  PUBLISHED: 

A  VALUABLE  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

B7  JAMES  JOHONNOT. 


**  In  this  book  the  author  has  endeavored  to  examine  education  fh)ni  the 
standpoint  of  modern  thought,  and  to  contribute  something  to  the  solatlon  of 
the  problems  that  are  forcini^  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  educators."- 
Extract  from  Preface. 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  will  be  indicated  by  its  contents,  as  fol- 
lows: I.  What  is  Education?  II.  The.Mental  Powers:  their  Order  of  Derelop- 
ment,  and  the  Methods  most  conducive  to  Normal  Growth.  III.  OtjecU^ 
Teaching:  its  Methods,  Aims,  and  Principles.  lY.  Subjective  teaching:  id 
Aims,  and  Place  in  the  Course  of  Instruction.  Y.  Object-Lessons:  their  Vilv 
and  LimiUtions.  YI.  Relative  Yalue  of  the  Different  Studies  in  a  Cooneot 
Instruction.  YII.  Pestalozzi,  and  his  Contributions  to  Educational  Scieocfe 
YIII.  Froebel  and  tlie  Kindergarten.  IX.  Agassiz:  and  Science  in  its  Relttiffi 
to  Teaching.  X.  Contrasted  Systems  of  Education.  XI.  Physical  Colturt 
XII.  iEsthetic  Culture.  XIII.  Moral  Culture.  XIY.  A  Course  of  ^tidj. 
XY.  Country  Schools. 

Price,  I1.B0,  post-paid.   Reduction  to  Olabb,  at  follows:  Tbree  copies,  14.00;  six  oqpiee,|7J'» 
twelve  copieii  f  1S.00.   Sent  by  expresi  to  one  address. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  61  WaBhin^n  St,  GhkagOb 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer'8  Histories. 

In  compliaDce  with  a  demand  for  separate  Histories  of  the  Early  Easteni> 
HoDarckies,  of  Greece  and  of  Home,  Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Br  ago  &  Co. 
EDO  ounce  an  edition  of  Thalheimer'a  Manual  of  Ancient  History^  in  three 
Parts,  viz : 

1.  THALHEIHEB'S  HISTORI  OF  EARLY  EASTERN 

MONARCHIES, 

2.  THALHEIMER'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE, 

3.  THALHEIMER'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

The  First  pm^riicei  the  Precla^Rleal  Pt^rlnfl  and  that  of  PersUn  Ascendencj, 
The  Second.  <<reece  and  the  Mtice't«>iiiaii  Empires. 
lh»>  Thirds  R'^me  ap  Kin<rdoin.  R  piihltcand  B'lipire. 

Each  part,  sufficiently  full  and  comprshfPsivA  for  the  Academic  and  University  Course, 
Idbtrally  lUuslraUd  with  accurate  Maps.    Large  dpo.,  full  cloth, 

PRICES,                  I.  II. 

Sample  Copy  and' 

Exchange,  Introduction^, 

Thalheimer's  General  History,    -         -         -     $0.75  $1.00 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History,         -         -           1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,       1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Eastern  Monarchies  {separate)^         .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Greece  (separate),         .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Rome  {separate),           .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,       •         -         .60  .85 


Andrew's  Geology. 


An  Elementary  Geology,  designed  esppcially  for  the  Interior  States,  by  E.  B. 
Andrews,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Ohio  Geological  Corps,  and  late  Professor  of  Geology 
in  Marietta  College,    12mo.,  cloth,  283  pp.,  432  Illastrations. 

The   ill>ttfictWe  featnre  of  thU  work  la  \U  Itm'titlon^.    It  1p  dealgoed  for  students  and 
rpaders  of  the  In'erior  Stati*«,  and   con«equentiv,  tor  each  ha*  \t*  chief  re'ertsncea  to  home 
Geology.    By  thus  limiilni;  the  ^cope  of  th«f  work,  U  ts  boheved  that  a  much  belter  book  lor 
beginners  may  bo  made  than  If  Tar  more  wnre  Mtiuiapted. 

£!CJLMOTIC  SMBIBH^  Natural  Sciences. 


Andrew's  Elementary  Geology, 
Norton's  Elements  of  Physics,  ■  * 

Norton's  Natural  Philosophy,      •  • 

Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,      ■  ■ 

Brown's  Physioiosy  and  Hygiene,        • 
Bay's  Elements  of  Astronomy,         -  « 

JSCIjECTIC  GBOQRABHIEa—  W 

Eclectic  Geography,  No  I,  - 

Eclectic  Geography,  No.  2,  Wis.  Ed.,        • 

TOR  HIOHEB  8CHOOZ8, 

Eclectic  Geography,  No.  3,  Wif>.  Ed.,  •  •       .78  1.05 

PUBLISHED  BY 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRASS  A  CO.  CINCINNATI  A  NEW  YORK. 
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Sample  Copy  and 

ExeJutnge, 

Introduetit/n. 

•  .60 

$  .85 

•50 

•65 

.65 

•90 
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•90 

•60 

•85 
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1.00 

fonsin  Xdition^ 

.33 

•45 

.66 

•90 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


HEALTH   PRIMERS. 


No.  1.  Exercise  and  Training. 
'*  2.  Alcohol  — Its  Use  and  Abuse. 
'^  3.  Tlie  House  and  Its  Surroundings. 
^^  4r.  Premature  Death.    Its  Promotion  and  Prerentioi. 

To  be  followed  by  other  numbers  on  kindred  subjects. 

Any'of  the  above  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 
Address 

D.  APPIiETON  A  CO., 

Ifo.  6I9  Washington  St.,  CUca««. 

JUST  PUBLISHED: 

A  VALUABLE  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

By  JAMES  JOHONNOT. 


"  In  this  book  the  author  has  endeavored  to  examine  education  from  tte 
standpoint  of  modern  thought,  and  to  contribute  something  to  the  solutioo  of 
the  problems  that  are  forcini^  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  educaton.*'- 
Extract  from  Preface. 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  will  be  indicated  bv  its  contents,  u  ^- 

lows:  I.  What  is  Education?   II.  The  Mental  Powers:  their  Order  of  DctcIo^ 

ment,  and  the  Methods  most  qonducive  to  Normal  Growth.    III.  Object!^ 

Teaching:   its  Methods,  Aims,  and  Principles.    IV.  Subjective  teacbine:  iti 

Aims,  and  Place  in  the  Course  of  Instruction.    Y.  Object-Lessons :  their  YalM 

and  Limitations.    YI.  Relative  Yalue  of  the  Different  Studies  in  a  Course  oi 

Instruction.     YII.   Pestalozzi,  and  his  Contributions  to  Educational  Scieffoe. 

YIII.  Froebel  and  the  Jfindergarten.    IX.  Agassiz:  and  Science  in  its  Relfttiott 

to  Teaching.     X.  Contrasted  Systems  of  Education.     XI.  Physical  Cnlton. 

XII.  JEsthetic  Culture.  *   XIII.   Moral  Culture.     XIY.  A  Course  of  Sludy. 

XY.  Country  Schools.   * 

Price..  11.60,  poat-pa^d.    Reduction  to  Clubk,  m  foUows:  Three  eopiee,  14.00;  ilx  eopietil7JV» 
twelTe  oopSeSf  112.00.   Sent  by  expreei  to  one  addme. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO^  61  Washington  St^  aiiea«o» 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


HEALTH   PRIMERS 


No.  1  •  Exercise  and  Training. 
^'  2.  Alcohol  — Its  Use  and  Abuse. 
^'  3.  The  Hoase  and  Its  Surroundings. 
^^  4.  Premature  Death.    Its  Promotion  and  Preyention. 

To  be  followed  by  other  numbers  on  kindred  subjects. 

Any'of  the  above  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 
Address 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

Ifo.  6I9  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 

A  VALUABLE  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Diples  and  Practice  of  Teachinj 

By  JAMES  JOHONKOT. 


"In  this  book  the  author  has  endeavored  to  examine  education  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  thought,  and  to  contribute  something  to  the  solution  o- 
the  problems  that  are  forcini?  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  educators."  — 
Extract  from  Preface. 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  will  be  indicated  by  its  contents,  as  fol- 
lows:  I.  What  is  Education?  II.  The  Mental  Powers:  their  Order  of  Develop 
ment,  and  the  Methods  most  conducive  to  Normal  Growth.  III.  Objective 
Teaching:  its  Methods,  Aims,  and  Principles.  IV.  Subjective  teaching :  ite 
Alms,  and  Place  in  the  Course  of  Instruction.  V.  Object-Lessons:  their  Value 
ana  Limitations.  VI.  Relative  Value  of  the  Different  Studies  in  a  Course  of 
Instruction.  VII.  Pestalozzi,  and  his  Contributions  to  Educational  Science. 
VIII  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten.  IX.  Agassiz :  and  Science  in  its  Relation 
to  Teaching.  X.  Contrasted  Systems  of  Education.  XL  Physical  Culture. 
XII.  Esthetic  Culture.  XIII.  Moral  Culture.  XIV.  A  Course  of  Study. 
XV.  Country  Schools. 

Price  11.50,  post-pa*d.  Rf  ductlon  to  Clubb,  ft*  followi:  Three  coplee,  H.00;  ilx  copiee,  T-W; 
twelve  bopiei,  118.00.   Sent  by  ezpresB  to  one  address. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  61  Washln^^n  St,  Chicago. 
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McGuffey's  Revised  Readers. 


The  long  continued  popularity  of  McGuffey^s  Rbadsbs  is  suffideol 
evidence  of  the  positive  merits  of  the  books. 

In  revising  thorn  the  aim  has  been  to  preserve  unimpaired  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  series  as  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
learned  author,  the  late  De.  Wm.  H.  McGuppey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virgiai*. 

Among  the  advantages  gained  by  the  revision  the  following'  maybe 
enumerated: 

1.  Adaptatation  to  more  modern  methods  of  teaching  readings  —  noUblr 
the  Phonic  Method,  the  Word  Method,  or  a  uoion  of  these  methods.  The  mak 
familiar  and  popular  system  of  diacritical  marks  is  brought  into  consistent  o«e. 

2.  EzeryvforA  used  m  the  First,  Second,  and  ooehalf  of  the  Third  Reader, 
when  first  introduced  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  in  which  it  occurs,  D 
he  learned  before  the  lesson  is  read. 

3.  Carefully  engraved  script  lessons  are  introduced. 

4.  Tlie  gradation  of  tLe  series,  and  of  the  different  books  of  the  series,  fail 
been  carefully  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  to^av. 

5.  A  substantial  increase  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  series. 

6.  The  additional  r-  ading  matter,  and  the  substitution  of  new  lessons  wbea 
they  seerat  d  manifest  improvements  on  those  formerly  used,has  given  opportnDitr 
for  the  introducti()n  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  best  modern  Amei^ 
can  and  English  ftnthors. 

7.  The  illnstrations,  increased  to  double  the  number  in  former  editioci, 
were  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  these  Readers  by  the  foremost  artists  in 
the  country.  Many  of  them  will  serve  admirably  as  the  basis  for'oral  lessons  in 
language. 

No  coUection  of  engravings  of  equal  artistic  merit  has  ever  before  been  preMtniti 
in  a  S(>riesof  ^chool  textbooks. 

8.  The  typography,  printing  and  binding  are  materially  improved  in  efficiency 
and  attractiveness. 

The  credit  of  the  revision  Is  almost  wholly  due  the  many  triends  of  McGcyrHT's 
Readers  —  eminent  teachers  and  scholars  —  who  have  contributed  suggesti<HU 
and  criticisms  gained  from  their  daily  work  in  the  school-room. 

PRICE  Sa  Exchane*. 

McGuffey*s  Revised  First  Eclectic  Reader 10 

McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Eclectic  Read  t..  .  .18 
McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Eclectic  Reader...  .25 
McGuft'ey's  Revised  Fourth  Eclectic  Rea-Jer.. .  .80 
McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Eclectic  Reader 43 

"McGuflfey's  New  Eclectic  Readers,*'  as  heretofore  published,  will 
be  continued  in  publication. 

CS^  Parties  ordering  will  please  specify  if  they  wish  McGuffty^h 
Hevised  Headers, 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  PublisherSi 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


Samp]*  Coot  sad 

Introdor  uon. 

B^oW. 

.13 

.16 

.25 

.30 

.85 

.42 

.43 

.50 

.60 

.72 

NEW  EDITION. 


•    »    • 


1928  Pages.     3000  Engraylngs. 

CONTAINS 

A  SUPPLEMENT  OF  OVER 

4600  NEW  WORDS  AND  MEANINGS, 

rBBB  PAGE  ISSe.) 

AND  A 

NEW  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  OVER  9700  NAMES, 

(SBIB  PAGE  1T08.) 

Ancient  and  Modern,  ( including  many  now  living,)  giving  the  Name,. 
Pronunciation,  Nationality,  Profession  and  Date  of  each. 


For  the  great  aid  rendered  by  FicruBEfl  in  defining,  look  at  the  pictnrea  under  thfr 
following  words  in  Webster,  each  illostrating  and  defining  the  rnunber  of  words  and 
terms  named : 


Beef,  page  129 15 

Boiler,  page  148... 17 

Castle,  page  203.... 24 

Coliimii,  page  253 2G 

Eye,  page  588 11 

Horse,  page  639 45 


Moldinffs,  page  851 10 

Phreiiolosry»  p<^e  982 87 

BaTelin,  page  1089 ....14 

Ships,  pp.  1164,  1219 110 

Steam  Engrine,  p.  1292... 80 
Timbers,  page  1385 14 


Makine  848  words  and  terms  defined  by  the  pictures  under  above  1^2  words  in  Web> 
ster's  Unabridged,  far  better  than  could  be  done  by  any  description. 

Is  Uiere  any  better  aid  than  Webeter  to  help  a  family  to  become  intelligent  ? 

Warmly  indorsed  by 


GEO.  BANCROFT. 
J.  L.  MOTLEY, 
FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK. 
N.  P.  WILLIS, 
ELIHU  BURRITT, 


RUFUS  CHOATE. 
B.  H.  SMART. 
W.  H.  PRESCOTT, 
GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 
WM.  T.  HARRIS, 


JOHN  G,  WHITTIER, 
JOHN  G.  SAXE, 
DANIEL  WEBSTER, 
EZRA  ABBOT. 
HORACE  MANN, 


MORE  THAN  FIFTY  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS, 
AND  THE  BEST  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  SCHOLARS. 

Publislied  by  O.  ic  O.  MERRZAM,  Sprlas&eld,  Maag*. 

ALSO 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

1040  Pages  OctaTO.     600  Engraylngs. 


Webster's  Unabridged  DiGtionar7.....New  Editia 

RECENT  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


From  New  Tork  Post.— The  list  (Biographical  Dic- 
tionary) embraoen  about  ten  thoufiand  oaniea,  and  iaso 
conveniefit  for  ready  referenee  that  it  may  be  ocMn- 
mended  In  (he  highent  terms  as  a  notable  and  Talnable 
feature  o$  t|ie  Dictionary. 

Frond  X4leniX7  World*  iloslon.— The  worlcing  ca- 
pacity of  the  volume  is  substantially  increased.  We 
hare  been  asked  several  tiroes  lately  for  an  opinion  in 
AiU  reapeoUng  the  cdmparatire  merits  of  dictionariea. 
We  are  not  yet  ready  to  express  that  opinion;  but  we 
nrlll  say  here  and  now  fbat  Webster's  is  the  standard  in 
this  office. 

From  Boston  GftBette.~TtB  orthography  has  not 
been  unl^rsally  adopted  in  this  country,  and  we  are 
amonf;  those  who  have  odiiered  to  ttie  earlier  and  more 
oonserratire  methods  in  this  particular;  but  it  is  qn\j 
fair  io  say  that  here  the  tendency  of  usage  is  in  its 
Ikvor,  and  ii  has  made  important  gains  of  late  years. 

From  BobJbi8oi|*s  Spltome  of  literature,  Phia- 
delpkia,  Pa,—'We  find  it  indispensable  fbr  our  own  use, 
and  think  no  one  can  get  along  well  without  it 

From  The  Canada  Ednoatlonal  Monthly*  To- 

route.— And  Just  here  comes  in  the  contrast  of  the  po- 
sition-of  the  Bngllshroan  with  that  of  his  kinsman  on 
this  side  of  the  AtlaQtie.  He  has  no  "*  Webeter ; "  no 
book  of  an  all-eatlsfying  requirement,  no  one  reference 
work  in  which  he  will  fln^i  alt  that  he  may  be  in  quest 
of,  no  single  quarry  that  will  yield  him  every  ore  his 
demands  require  the  inspection  of^-such  as  he  may 
And  in  itke  mamnioth  "  Unabridged  Webeter.''  J^  a 
publiahing  enterprise,  having  regard  to  its  uses,  its 
thoroughness,  its  compactness,  and  its  price,  it  is  an 
amaaing  product  of  literary  skill  and  mechanical  work- 
manship. 

From  Christian  Advocate,  Bt^falo^  N.  r.— In 
learning  the  meaning  of  words,  probably  no  other  work, 
nor  many  other  books  altogether,  can  afford  so  much 
aid  as  Webstet'a  Unabridged  Dkstionafy. 

From  The  Church  Advocate,  MttkanAeilburg  /%.— 
Each  Neir  Edition  of  Wnsna  has  Invariably  dis- 
tanced all  competitors  in  every  particular. 

From  Zl9j^'e  herald,  Bof^on.— These  (recent)  ad- 
ditions enable  the  spirited  publishers  still  to  head 
their  Circulars  with  the  familiar  and  aignificant  le- 
gend **  Get  the  Best** 

FroQi  Kplaoopal  Methodlat,  JSatt<mor«.-<«-We  have 
never  before  seen  io  complete  a  apeoimen  of  Lexicog- 
raphy asthe  Kew  Edition  of  Webeter. 

From  ninatn^tc^  ^|iristi«n  Weekly,  Jf.  ForJIc.— 
Crowded  with  material  about  our  vernacular,  that  every 
editor,  and  every  reader  as  well,  needs. 

From  The  Chorch  Union,  N«w  ForJIc— Probably 
no  other  single  volume  before  the  English  speaking 
public  embodies  so  much  information.    . 

Fro^  ||9#fini  9oet«^Bfost  eomptete  ahd  oompre- 
hensive  work  of  its  kind. 

From  CalUomln  Christian  Advocate,  San  Fran- 

ciioo.— l|j  this  supplement  a  want  is  tnet  for  which  the 

puWlo  wUl  be  duly  thankftil.    The  book  now  published 

'e  sUndard,  and  incomparably  the  superior  of  any 

'>lctionary.  ' 


From  Ohio  Edncational  HoertUjr.— Ttd 

pels  us  to  siQr  that  taking  all  things  into  c^ssdr 
Webster's  (Quarto  ie/octlc  prbmtepg.  The  Bisp^ 
Dictionary  eaonot  fail  to  be  of  immense  n^e  to  »i 
and  achoola  AU  the  many  good  qoalities  of  Ae 
er  editions  have  been  retained.  We  have  ne  hea 
in  saying  that  Webster's  Unabrid|eed  Mctiocairi 
only  the  best  but  the  cheepoat  E^iah  Dicrwsiey 
published. 

From  Chicago  Brailns  ^vmnaJm — ^Tfae  vof 

work  on  lexicography  ever  teeiiedL 

From  K«w  Tork  SvaaseUat.^ — ^It  answend 

purposes  for  which  a  dictionaiy  ia  wanted,  aaiftk 
to  Bigr  that  it  hi^  no  evperlor,  aad  la  not  ilkt|rtoi 

From  Chrlatlan  Standard  and  Hon 

PIOodaljpAia.— The  Btographieal  metioiwiy.j 

supplies  a  want  long  felt. 

From  The  Ajncrlcaii  TwmtttaL  OmiMdi  4- 
is  an  eneyckjpedia,  a  technical  diotfcwavy  hri£p 

fessions. 

i 


ii 
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From  Chlci^po  Trlhnne*  Chitago^ — 

standard  generally  througfaoat  the  ooontzyh  c 
raphy.  It  is  used  in  nearly  all  the  i«inungiifai 
schools,  and,  while  it  maintalne  Its 
of  exoellence,  with  steady  improvt^neats, 

be  displaced. 

From  Boeton  Advertleor.— SoAeient  to 

purposes  fbr  which  a  dictionaiy  is  nommoaly  (■ 
and  is  an  authority  equal  to  any  in  ereiy 
of  word  knowledge. 

From  Albany  Evenias  Tlm«a.— The 

publishers  keep  it  abreast  of  the  Umee  ia  ik» 
interpretation  of  the  English  language. 

From  The  New  York  Ohaerrer.— The 

greatly  enhance  the  value  of  thia  oompvehtew 
and  are  so  many  that  it  may  alaoat  be  eslhi 
book. 

From  Philadelphia liOdgar. — ^Whati 
up  a  separate  book  of  reference  has  been  ai^j 
unabridged,  whioh  ia  now  a  Ubia^  la  itseH 

From  Oar  Union,  BroolO^m^  K,  r.->Ths 
deeerve  the  thaaka  of  all  T\ngllBh  e|iaaHig 
for  the  enterprise  displayed  in  kecpteg  Wi 
breast  wtth  tiie  timee. 

From  Chicago  lateiN-Ooaaa.— Ke  aia^ 

in  the  Engliah  language  embodies  so  nieb  «i{ 
information. 


From  Pennsylvania  8ch<»ol  Joi 
whole,  probiU>ly  no  other  single  vdnme 
English-speaking  public  embodlea  so  meek 
tion  on  the  subjects  treated,  and  is  so  vsIssUp 
quent  consultation. 

From  The  Interior.-- If  anything  h 

make  this  not  only  more  perfect  than  tmj 
Qoa  erer  pnbUsbed,  but  ahsolyitaly.  a  fmidt 
cannot  imagine  wherein  the  defect  can  be 

From  The  Advaaca,  Cfcissfa.    A  aaftqSB 
able  feature  Is  the  pronoonriof  'Blogp^^iieA 
ry  of  about  ten  thousands  names  of 
sons.   This  mee^  a  n^t  that  every  writef 
He  speaker  must  have  Ibll 

(SeeHext 


-WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED.... NEW  EDITION. 


From  The  CoiiiMoCleat  CathoUe,  Hariford.-^The 
KidclitioDS  that  have  been  made  to  it  make  it  8till  more 
raluuible.  It  is  free  fh>m  bigotry,  and  misrepresenta- 
tion in  a]I  that  regards  our  religion.  Its  deflnitiona  of 
Catbolic  words  are  so  just,  fair  and  accurate,  and  its 
Btsfctements  on  Catholic  subjects  so  true  and  learned, 
ttiAt  all  catholics  may  consult  it  with  security  and  much 
a<l vantage.  It  has  been  highly  recommended  by  many 
SiBhops  and  Clergy  throughout  the  U.  S. 

From  The  CathoUe  KlrroT,  JBa^<imore.— Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  has  for  long  been  the  standard 
-with  men  of  letters.  The  vastnese  and  accuracy  of  its 
information,  the  precision  of  its  definitions  the  trust- 
"^irorthiness,  clearness  and  completeness  of  its  expraii»> 
^ions,  and  the  wealth  of  its  illustrations,  have  made  it 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  best  of  English,  lexicons. 

'  From  TIte  CMithoUc  MaadajrOt  PMIecMpMo.— The 
nummary  of  additions  and  imppoTements  in  this  New 
Edition  of  Webster's  Pictionary  will  satisfy  our  readers 
as  it  has  us,  that  in  its  preparation,  labor,  care  and 
acholarly  research  haye  been  expended  without  stint 
in  the  effort  to  make  the  work  as  complete  as  possible. 

From  The  Oatholie  Cittaen,  iCUwmtJbee.— We  need 
not  speak  of  Webster  here  in  Wisconsin,  as  it  is  gener^ 
ally  used  as  the  standard. 

We  recommend  it  in  preference  to  erery  other. 

From  the  Chicago  Pilot.— With  the  latest  improTc- 
inents,  embraced  In  the  edition  of  1880  before  us,  it  is  a 
•complete  and  unirersal  book  of  reference.  The  very 
•crystalliaition  of  the  English  tongue,  and  the  grandest 
literary  monument  possessed  by  any  language  in  the 
-world. 

From  Catholic  Berlewj  New  ForAc— Webster's  Dic- 
tionary is  a  monument  of  American  scholarship,  some- 
thing better  than  monnments  usually  are,  for  its  use- 
fulness will  last  as  loQg  as  the  language  remains.  It  is 
still  Ikrther  unlike  a  monument  in  the  important  fact, 
that  it  is  not  allowed  to  corrode  o^become  obsolete.  By 
<»n8tant  revisions  and  additions  to  the  original  wprk, 
ita  roarreloHB  freshness  and  value  are  presenred. 

From  The  Catholle  riiion»  Buffalo.  — Thiu  New 
Edition  of  the  world  fkmous  dictionary  ( Webster's  Un- 
abridged) contains  a  supplement  of  4600  new  words  and 
meanings,  and  a  biographical  dictionary  of  9700  names. 
No  school  room,  office,  or  intelligent  household  should 
be  withotit  a  copy.  It  has  the  warm  indorsement  of 
:the  best  American  and  European  scholars. 

From  The  Catholic  UniTcrse,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— 
We  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  Webster's  Un- 
abridged as  the  very  best  Dictionary  extant. 

From  Bight  Bct.  J.  I..  8FAU>INO»  Bishop  of 
Peoila»  and  Author  of  Catholic  Series  of  Bead- 
«rs.  PeoriOt  HI.,  Jan.  20, 1879. — I  have  for  several  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequently  consulting  both  Web- 
ster and  Worcester,  and  I  can  say  with  perfect  truth 
thst  I  altogether  prefer  Webster;  and  I  ahirays  go  to 
b^m  when  L  wish  to  learn  something  of  the  history 
ofa  word.  But  it  must  be  superfluous  to  sey  anything 
iq  praise  of  a  work  whose  merits  are  so  lytirersally 
recognised. 


From  Wisconsin  Jonmal  of  Education.— These 

( the  Supplement  of  New  Words  and  Biographical  Die* 
tionary )  add  very  materially  to  the  value  of  the  work, 
but  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  the  price.  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  is  a  cyclopedia  in  itself,  and 
unquestionably  the  most  valuable  compilation  of  the 
kind  in  the  English  language.  Probably  no  work  in 
any  language  equals  it,  as  a  whole — we  mean  for  its 
varied  serviceableness,  as  a  dictionary  and  book  of 
reference. 

From  Hon.  BZBA  8.  CABB,  State  Snpt.  Pnblia 
Xnatmetion,  California. 

Saceamkhto,  Cal.,  April  3, 1879.— In  all  the  essentials 
of  a  good  and  oomi^ete  Dictionary,  I  regard  **  Web- 
8ter*s  Unabridged**  as  the  best  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Fkom  Hon.  D.  9VBT*  State  Snpt.  Public  In- 
stmiptiopt  Vinneaota. 

St.  PAU^  Mum.,  June,  1877.— Webster's  Dictionary 
holds  almost  the  entire  ground  in  the  State.  It  is  so 
far  superior  to  any  other  ii|  its  etymelogy  and  defi- 
nitions, that  the  attempted  finesse  in  pronunciation, 
by  the  publishers  of  another  Dictionary,  gains  the  lat- 
ter no  favor  in  the  West 

From  Hon.  J.  P.  WICKBBSHAM,  State  Sopi. 

HAnaissrao,  Pa.,  April,  1874.— For  twenty-five  years 
a  Webster's  Dictionary  has  lain  by  me  within  easy 
reach  upon  my  table.  I  look  upon  the  book  as  a  com- 
panion and  friend.  My  indebtedness  to  It  is  more 
than  I  can  measure.  Good  always,  the  latest  edition 
of  the  Unabridged  without  doubt,  surpasses  any  woarik 
of  the  kind  in  the  English  language. 

Frwn  Hon.  C.  W.  Ton  COEI.I<N,  State  Snpt. 
Public  Instruction,  Iowa. 

Dn  MoiMBs,  Ia.,  March  90,  1878.  — We  recognise 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  as  the  standard  in 
our  State,  and  shall  expect  that  you  will  always  con- 
tinue to  keep  it  the  best  English  dictionary. 

From  Hon.  A.  B.  I^EMMON,  State  Supt.» 

TopBKA,  Kansas,  May  81, 1879.— For  some  years  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary  has  been  used  almost 
exclusively  in  the  Public  Schools  in  this  State.  There 
is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  people  or  our 
teachers  to  change. 

Also,  quite  recently,  strongly  recommended  by  the 
following  State  Superintendents  of  Schools : 

Hon.  W.  C.  WHITFOBD,  Wisconsin. 
••-     THOS.  IS.  6TOCKWEIX,  B.  I. 
«•      O.  W.  H0IXIM08W0BTH,  X 
••     W.  P.  HAISLBT,  Florida. 
"     JOS.  C.  SHATTUCK.  Colorado. 


•< 


J.  H.  OBOTES,  Delaware. 

8.  B.  THOMPSON,  Nebraska. 
•«      CHA8.  A.  DOWNS,  New  Hamfiehire. 
••     BDWABD  CON  ANT,  VennoBt. 
**     LEBOY  F.  BOX,  Alabama. 
**     IJSON  TBOUSDALE.  Tenneseee* 
<•      J.  F.  SMITH,  Mississippi. 
••      J.  W.  DICKINSON,  Massachusetts* 
«'      B.  O.  NOBTHBOP,  Connecticut. 
And  many  others.    3S  in  all. 


rrom  niiutratloiu  In  Wet»ter*B  1Tnal»rldse& 


•RAVELIN.  Pap  1089. 


•SUIP.    P>etl£19. 


•  TIM BBR8  CSBD  D(  nxKIIUNO.    P*^U8&.       •  HOUtDIIU.  Brt 


.  *  For  the  groat  aid  rendered  bj  pictnres  iu  deliniug,  look  at  the  pictures  noder^ 
following  words  in  "Webster,"  each  defining  by  illuBtratiou  ihe  Dumber  of  wonbi^ 
t«rmB  named:-— 

BBEF,pageI29  .  ,  ISjEY^pAge  488  .  .  .  .  lllRATBLnf,  p»ze  1DS9  .  -^ 
BOILER,  page  148  .17  HORSE.  pa<:e  639  .  .  .  45  SHIPS,  pa^s  1164, 111»  .U 
CABTIiB.  page  203  .  24  MOLDINOS,  puge  851  .  10  STBAU'ZII?OIITB,pRg«I!»>{ 
COLITMIT,  page  293  26iFHRBNOLOa'X',page 98!  37 {tIMBXIRS. page  1385  ■  ■  ^\ 
Makiag  34S  words  and  terms,  defined  by  the  pictures  under  nbore  19  ««*  ] 
"  Websler'a  Unabridged,"  far  better  than  could  be  done  by  any  descriptioB.  f* 
■"'  ° '"  "n  pages  referred  to. 


THE   ART   OF  PRONUNCIATION. 


Iisr  response  to  oft-repeated  inquiries  and  solicitafions 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  students,  we  have  procured 
the  preparation  of  a  manual  of 

PHONOLOGY  AND  ORTHOEPY, 

AN  KI^MENTABT  TREATISE  70B  TUB  USE  Ol*    TEACHERS  AND 
t  80H00L8,    BY 

Phop.  albert  SALISBURY,  A.M. 

Tho  well-known  condautor  of  Teachers^  Institutes  In  Wisconsin. 


The  work  contains  chapters  on: 

1.  Vocal  Physiology  —  A  brief  and  clear  account,  Illustrated  by  excellent 
wood-cats,  of  tho  organs  and  processes  of  respiration,  vocalization,  and 
articulation. 

2.  Phonolo^,  or  Phonetics  —  The  science  of  articulate  sounds.  Com- 
prising deflnicions,  classifications  of  sounds,  and  physiological  descriptions 
of  the  mode  of  producing  each  sound  in  our  language. 

3.  Phonotypy  -—  A  brief  chapter  on  the  modes  of  expressing  sounds 
Bystematically,  by  appropriate  symbols,  diacritics,  and  spelling  reform. 

4.  Orthoepy  — The  longest  chapter  of  the  book,  containing  discussions 
of  articulalion,  accent,  and  syllabication,  with  convenient  tables  of  sounds, 
and  practical  Rules  of  Pronunciation.  The  whole  followed  by  a  list  of  200 
words  commonly  mispronounced. 

The  book,  a.s  a  whole,  is  adapted  to  any  one  of  three 
uses;  as  a  text-book  {ot  classes,  a  teacher* s  mantial,  or 
for  private  reference  and  study. 

The  mode  of  treatment  is  modem,  and  up  with  the 
latest  advances  in  phonetic  science.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  putting  this  little  work  forth  on  its  merits, 
and  ask  only  an  examination. 

Price  Fifty' Cents^  postpaid.     Liberal  discount  mcuie  on 

large  orders. 

WM.  J.  PARK  &  CO.,  Publisliep, 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 


HEALTH   PRIMERS. 


No.  1.  Exercise  and  Training. 
^^  2.  Alcohol  — Its  Use  and  Abuse. 
^^  3.  The  House  and  Its  Surroundings. 
^^  4.  Premature  Death.    Its  Promotion  and  PrerentioB. 

To  be  followed  by  other  numbers  on  kindred  subjectSt 

Any*of  the  aboYe  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 
Address 

D.  APPIiETON  A  CO., 

No.  61,  WashinfTton  St.,  Cliicafo. 

JUST  PUBLISHED: 

A  YALUABLE  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

B7  JAMES  JOHONN OT. 


**  Id  this  book  the  author  has  endeavored  to  examine  edncation  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  thought,  and  to  contribute  something  to  the  solocfoo  d 
the  problems  that  are  forcini;  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  educators."- 
Extract  from  Preface. 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  will  be  indicated  by  its  contents,  as  fol* 
lows:  I.  What  is  Education?  II.  The  Mental  Powers:  their  Order  of  Derelop- 
ment,  aud  the  Methods  most  conducive  to  Normal  Growth.  III.  ObjectiT* 
Teaching:  its  Methods*  Aims,  and  Principles.  lY.  Subjective  teacblDS:  its 
Alms,  and  Place  in  the  Course  of  Instruction.  Y.  Object-Lessons:  their  Valoe. 
and  Limitations.  YI.  Relative  Yalue  of  the  Different  Studies  in  a  Course  ol 
Instruction.  YII.  Pestalozzi,  and  his  Contributions  to  Educatinnal  Science.  .■ 
YIII.  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten.  IX.  Agassiz:  and  Science  in  its  Relatica 
to  Teaching.  X.  Contrasted  Systems  of  Education.  XI.  Physical  Gultoie. 
XII.  iBsthetic  Culture.  XIII.  Moral  Culture.  XIY.  A  Course  of  tttadj. 
XY.  Country  Schools.    ' 

Priee^  |i.fiO,  po«t-pft<d.   Rt  dactlon  to  Clnbb,  9»  follows:  Thrae  ooplea,  14.00;  six  oopiaai  VJ^ 
twelTe  copies,  I1S.00.   Sent  by  exprasB  to  one  sddrrss. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  61  Waaliia«toB  St,  GhkagOb 


\ 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


HEALTH   PRIMERS 


No.  1  •  Exercise  and  Training. 
^*   2.  Alcohol  —  Its  Use  and  Abnse. 
*^   3.  The  House  and  Its  Surroundings, 
^*   4.  Premature  Death.    Its  Promotion  and  Preyention. 

To  be  followed  by  other  numbers  on  kindred  subjects. 

Any'of  the  above  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 
Address 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO,, 

No.  61,  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

JUST  PUBLISHED: 

A  VALUABLE  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching^ 

B7  JAMES  JOHONNOT. 


'*In  this  book  the  author  has  endeavored  to  examine  education  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  thought,  and  to  contribute  something  to  the  solution  o- 
the  problems  that  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  educators."  — 
Extract  from  Preface, 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  will  be  indicated  by  its  contents,  as  fol- 
lows: I.  What  is  Education?  II.  The  Mental  Powers:  their  Order  of  Develop 
ment,  and  the  Methods  most  conducive  to  Normal  Growth.  III.  Objective 
Teaching:  its  Methods,  Aims,  and  Principles.  IV.  Subjective  teacbins::  its 
Alms,  and  Place  in  the  Course  of  Instruction.  Y.  Object-Lessons:  their  Value 
and  Limitations.  VI.  Relative  Value  of  the  Different  Studies  in  a  Course  of 
Instruction.  VII.  Pestalozzi,  and  his  Contributions  to  Educational  Science. 
VIII.  Froebel  and  tlie  Kindergarten.  IX.  Agassiz :  and  Science  in  its  Relation 
to  Teaching.  X.  Contrasted  Systems  of  Education.  XI.  Physical  Culture. 
XII.  -Esthetic  Culture.  XIII.  Moral  Culture.  XIV.  A  Course  of  Study. 
XV.  Country  Schools. 

Price.  11.60,  post-pa*d.  Rfdoctlon  to  Clnbk,  w  follows:  Three  copies,  14.00;  six  copies,  I7.B0; 
twelve  copies,  112.00.   Sent  by  express  to  one  address. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  61  Washington  St,  Chicago. 


D.  APPLBTGN  &  CO^ 

Ni:W  YORK,  BOSTON^, 


THE 


Language^    Pen    and    Picture     Senei^ 


EMBRACES 


The  Child's  Book  of  Language, 

IN  FOUR  NUMBERS, 

For  use  in  Primary  Schools,  based  upon  a  course  of  cooveTsatioiiL 
picture-IossonB,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  written  in  the  pitges  of 
the  book; 

Letters  and  Lessons  in  Language, 

In  two  series  of  four  nntnbers  each,  ' 

Which  continues  the  course  in  Grammar  Schools,  ereatin^  occasion 
for  the  natural  use  of  language  forms,  without  anticipating  the  studV 
of  grammar,  before  it  can  be  profitably  taken. 


The  Series  combines  the  advantages  of  both  oral  and  text-book 
instruction. 

Words  are  treated  as  concrete  and  pictorial  terms,  illnstratiw 
taking  for  the  most  part  the  place  commonly  given  to  definition* 

The  pupil  is  taught  by  what  he  does,  making  steps  of  his  own, 
which,  being  expressed  in  written  form,  remain  to  be  retraced  at  will 

The  following  are  apparent  distinctive  features: 

1.  Best  because  most  natural  langnaj^e  cnltore. 

2.  Easy  grading  for  composition. 

3.  Oral  instruction  in  permanent  form. 

4.  A  practical  coarse  in  writing. 

C^*  Sample  copy  10  cents,  or  complete  set  of  the  Child's  Book  cf  Languoi  i- 
eluding  Teachers  Editions^  50  cents. 


Q,  E.  LANEf  General  Agent  for  the  Northwest 

No.  61,  Washington  St.,  Chief 


Veeneer  Sliate  Black  Boards  in  Sections  of  3x3  Sl  3x3]  Feet 

MUI.DINO  AKeCM>  EAbH  MBOTION. 

Thcie  boards  are  made  of  three  thicknesses  of  veneer  glued  lugeihcr,  the  whflic  Im 
than  one-rounli  inch  in  thickness,  yet  stronger  than  a,  plain  board  one  ini'h  thick. 
(Piftforaleil  ctiair  liottoms  of  which  millionG  are  in  use  au  cnnstrucled  in  the  snnie  way.) 
Thty  are  ^i§i]An/ iumfifU  at  the  /nrCiMy,  with  Ihree  cools  of  best  slating,  sand  papering 
each  coal  before  pulling  on  thcDeit. 

We  furnish  ItUck  ItuarJs  in  two  styles.  The  most  popular  k  shown  in  above  cut, 
in  which  each  sechon  is  complete  ahd  snrrounded  by  a  neat  hard  wood  molding,  var- 
nfihed  and  securely  attached  to  the  board  by -wroucht  clirch  Hails.  A  chalk  trough 

IS, SMT  WITH   «*CH  BOARD. 

Contlnaons  Veneer  Black  Board, 

,  MADE  l//:SECTIOf/S  3x3 and  3x3  1-2.  Ihe  edeescaf  exnctly  square. 

M  as  to  fit  Snasly.  tmkin^  ptir  feet  joints.  Shrinkag,  has  no  effect  on  them,  al 
■l(e  grain  of  iLe  wood  is  crossed,  and  il  is  well  knowu  that  wno<1  docs  not  shrink  end- 
ways. Anyone  can  nut  them  up  rapidly  and  perfec'ly.  Molding  and  chilk  troiuih 
palis.  ■  In  ordering  be  careful  lo  state  which  kind  h  wanted,  continuous  jointed,  or  10 
BVparale  sections  with  molding  around  each  section. 

No  mailer  howroufih  the  wall  is  you  can  have;>/'/«(  i/«fi-*M'</j'lhBt  will  last  ai 
1oig  as  the  school  house,  and  if  a  hktu  hou<ie  is  buill  they  cnn  be  taken  down  as  etsily  a* 
picture  in  ftamcn  and  put  up«gaimvithout  the  least  injury. 

We  teiirraal  every  biaKk-bmtrd  f-tr  fieeye'in.  This  warrant  includes  the  cons1ruclion_ 
ptrmtnent  solidity  and  excellence  ol  (he  board.      (Re-slating  if  needed  is  not  included.) 

Any  one  can  re  slale  them  sh'ouldthey  need  il,  thaueh  they  will  last  more  than  twice 
ailona  withourreslaling  as  any  ol  her  black-board. 

THOM/tS  KAHE  <SCO.,  248  Wabash  Aw. .  Chicago. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

Publishers*  Authorized  Snbscription  Edition,  printed  in  Edinburg  from  the 
original  stereotype  plates.  Chas.  bcribner's  Sons,  Asents  in  the  U.  S.  For  sale 
excluBively  by  subscription.  Large  type,  fine  colored  maps,  steel  plates.  Same 
letter  press  as  the  Trade  Edition. 


Cloth,  per  toI.  small  quarto, 
Libran 
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Half  Calf, 
Half  Russia," 


u 

CI 


$5.00 
600 
7.00 
8.00 


JOHN  P.  HAIRE,  JanesviUe,  Wis., 

Agent  in  Wisconsin. 


OUR  NEW  BOOKS. 


MJjUMISlfTa  OF  UTATXTRAIs 
JPMIZ^OSOPHT.  ByProf. B, J. Houston, 
author  of  Hoaston^s  rhysical  Oeography. 
Price,  11.25;  for  ezamlnaUoo,  85  cents. 


JBA  STIiBSSOira  innatumajl  pjzx- 
X^OSOJPMT,  For  Children.  By  Prof.  B. 
J.  HouBToH.  Price,  60  cents.  For  ezaml- 
natlOQ,  80  cents. 

A,  MANTTAX  OJF  JBTTMOLOGT.  By 
A.  C.  WsBB,  SQthorof  the  Model  Etymology, 
etc.    Price,  11,00;  foi  examination,  65  cents. 


A  MODERN  TEXT-BOOK. 

SOUSTON'B  JPST8XCAJL  GJEOGMA^ 
JPJJF.  To  examine  It  Is  to  Introduce  it. 
Price,  11.50;  fcr  examination,  11.05. 


MANJTAZS  won  TXACSJBBS. 

Ko,  1.  TAs  Cultivation  ofiht  Senses..  60  eis. 
ITo.  S.  The  Cultivation  qfthe  Memory,  60  '' 

JTo.S.  On  the  Ueeof  Words 60  " 

JVo  4.  OnDiedpline 60  •• 

.^0.  6.  Om  Class  Teaching 60  •• 


THE  TEACHER, 

A  Monthly  Educational  Journal,  deroted  to  the 
Sntereets  of  Teachers,  Schools,  and  the  Cause 
of  Education  in  general.  Price,  60  cents  per 
annum.    Specimen  copy  sent  free. 


^^Send  Ibr  onr  Catalogue.   Please  address 

ELDREDGE  &  BRO., 
17»  Fo  th  Serenth  St..  Philadelphia. 

PHONOLOQY  AND  ORTHOEPY, 

Ak  elemeutry  Treatise  on  Pkonukcia  tiok  for 
the  use  of  Teachers  and  Schools.  By  Prof.  A. 
Salxsbubt.  a.  M.,  Condnelor  of  Teachers^  In- 
stitutes and  T«acher  of  Reading  in  the  White- 
water Normal  School,  Wisconsin.  Price,  60 
cents. 

Win.  J.  PARK  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

Hadison,  Wis. 


GRANT'S  TOUR. 

ABOUND  THE  WORLD, 

A  complete  record  of  the  Joamey  of  General 
U.  S.  Grant,  tbrongh  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, France,  Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Swiizerland,  Rossla,  Egypt,  India, 
China  and  Japnn,  with  a  graphic  description 
of  the  places  visited,  mannerii  and  castoms  of 
the  countries,  IntTestlnfr  incidents,  enthusl- 
astfc  OTations  by  Emperors,  Kings,  and  the 
people  of  all  climes.  Sore  saccessto  all  who 
uke  hold;  will  positively  outsell  all  books. 

AGENTS  WANTED, 

To  sell  this,  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the 
only  authentic  low-priced  book  on  the  subject. 
800  pages.    Price  |3S5.    Address 

ORSHEE  A  MoMAKIN, 
188  West  Pipfh  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF 

Elecution  and   Oratory 

1416  and  1418  Chettmut  St.,  rhiladel* 
phia.  Course  in  Ele^ntion.  Course  in  On^ 
torf .  For  Public  Speakere^  JSeadere,  Teach- 
ers, and  the  general  student  •t  higher  Snglish* 
Particular  attention  to  Conversational  Cut* 
ture.  Specialists  In  all  the  department.  Fall 
term  opens  Sept.  S9th.  ^^70-page  catalogue 
on  application. 

jr.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M.,  President 

Zell's  Condensed  Cyclopediii, 

Complete  in  one  Tolnme.   Broaght 
down  to  1879. 

Containing  10  neir   double  pace 
Iffaps,   800  ninitrationi,  and 
treatlns  upon  35,000  dif- 
ferent  Snl^eote. 

A  new  work  sdmlrably  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  Teachers  snd  Students,  and  Indispensable 
in  the  family  librarr  as  a  cheap  book  for  gen- 
eral reference.  Sold  only  by  sabscrlption. 
Good  efficient  agents  wanted  to  sell  ItineTeiy 
oonnty  in  Wisconsin.   Address 

A.  L.  BUSHNELL, 
Bloomington,  111.. 
Bute  ikgent  for  Wisconsliu 
C.  B.  BRODIZ,  Oen'l.  Agent, 
Bloomlngton,  Ui. 


McGuffey's  Revised  Readers. 


'. 


Tho  long  continued  popularity  of  McGitfpey^s  Rkai>ebs  is  saffideit 
evidence  of  the  positive  merits  of  the  books. 

In  revising  them  the  aim  has  been  to  preserve  unina paired  ail  tk 
essential  characteristics  of  the  series  as  received  from  the  hands  of  tk 
learned  author,  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  H.  McGupfet,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  P»- 
fessor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Vir]^BiL 

Among  the  advantages  gained  by  the  revision  the  following  maybe 
enumerated: 

1.  Adaptatation  to  more  modem  methods  of  teaching  reading — oolt^ 
tbe  Phonic  Method,  the  Word  Method,  or  a  union  of  these  methods.  The  mai 
familiar  anci  popular  system  of  diacritical  marks  isbn  ugbt  into  consisfeDtaa 

2.  Bteyy  word  used  in  the  First,  Second,  and  one  half  of  the  Third  Retde 
when  first  introduced  Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  in  whicli  it  occiiis,fe 
be  learned  before  the  lesson  is  read. 

8.  Carefully  engraved  script  lessons  are  introduced. 

4.  The  ffradation  of  tt  e  series,  and  of  the  difft  rent  books  of  the  series te 
been  csrefully  adju<ited  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  to-day. 
0.  A  substantial  increase  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  matter  intbesste 

6.  The  additional  r  ading  matter,  and  the  subs'itution  of  new  lessons  vki 
they  seemed  manifest  improvements  on  those  formerly  used,has  given  opponciitf 
for  the  introduction  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  best  modem  Arnold 
can  and  Ensrlish  anthors. 

7.  The  illustrations,  increased  to  double  the  number  in  former  editioa. 
were  d'awn  and  engraved  expressly  for  these  Re&ders  by  the  foremost  artisnii 
the  country.  Many  of  them  will  serve  admirably  as  the  basis  for^oral  lessoai  ii 
language.  ^ 

2fo  tollection  of  engravings  of  equal  artistic  merit  has  ever  before  heen^"  prtsaii 
in  a  series  of  cfiool  textbooks. 

8.  The  typography,  printing  and  binding  are  materially  Improved  in  effides^ 
and  attractiveness. 

The  credit  of  the  revision  is  almost  wholly  due  the  many  friends  of  McQcfTsr^ 
Readers  —  eminent  teachers  and  scholars  —  who  have  contributed  saggeatkef 
and  criticisms  gained  from  their  daily  work  in  the  school-room. 


PR 

McGuffey's 
McGuffey*s 
McGuffey*s 
McGuffey's 
McGufrey*s 


ICES. 

Revised  First  Eclectic  Reader  ... 
Revised  Second  Eclectic  Read  r.. 
Revised  Third  Eclectic  Header.. 
Revised  Fourth  Eclectic  Rea'ler.. 
Revised  Fifth  Eclectic  Reader. . . 


■zthani*.       Intivdartfim. 

a^-hi 

.       .10                .IS 

.16 

.     .18            ,25 

.30 

.     .25            .85 

.4S 

.     .30            .42 

.50 

.     .48            .60 

.W 

*'Mc6uffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers/'  as  heretofore  published,  w3[| 
be  continued  in  publication. 

1^**  Parties  ordering  will  please  specify  if  they  wish  JI£cCruffi9^^\ 
Revised  Headers. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Fublislier& 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  TOIL 


"THE  PRINCE  AMONG  MAGAZINES."  — iV^.  Y.  Observer. 

THE  GREATEST  UYING  AUTHORS,  such  as  Prof. 
Max  Mnellery  Rt.  Hon*  W«  E«  Gladstone,  Jas.  A.  Froiide^ 
Prof.  Huxley,  R«  A.  Procter,  £dw«  A.  Freeman,  Prof. 
Tyndal,  Dr.  W«  B«  Carpenter,  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
The  Duke  of  Argyll,  William  B'ack,  Miss  Thackeray, 
Mrs.  Maloch-Craik,  George  MacDonald,  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Jean  Ingelow,  Thomas  Hardy,  Matthew  Arnold,  Henry 
Kingsley,  W«  W«  Story,  Tnrguenief,  Raskin,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  many  other?,  are  represented  in  the  pages 

'lihell's  liviwg  age. 

In  1880,  The  Living  Age  enters  upon  its  Thirty-sexienth  year,  admittedly 
nnrivalled  and  contiauously  successlul.  During  the  year,  it  ^vill  furnish  to  its 
readers  the  productions  of  the  most  eminent  authors,  above  named,  and  many 
others:  embracing  the  choicest  Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  the  Leading  For- 
eign Novelists,  and  an  amount 

UNAPPROACHED  BY  ANY  OTHER  PERIODICAL 

in  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  Literary  and  Scientific  matter  of  the  day, 
from  the  pens  of  the  foremost  Essayists,  scientists,  Critics,  Discoverers  and 
Editors,  representing  every  departmenl  uf  Knowledge  and  Px ogress. 
The  Livikg  Age  is  a  weekly  magazine^  giving  more  than 

TH^EE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading.matter  yearly.  It  presents  in  an  inex- 
pensive form,  considering  its  great  amount  o!  reading  matter,  with  freshr^ess, 
owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  ana  with  a  ftatUfactory  completeness  attempted  by  no 
other  publication,  the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel 
and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scicotific,  Biographical,  Historical  and  Political  Infor- 
mation,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreiga  Periodical  Literature. 

It  is  therefore  invalufible  to  every  American  reader,  as  the  only  satisfactorily 
fjresh  and  COMPLETE  compilation  of  an  indispensable  currentliterature, — 
indispensable  because  it  embraces  the  productions  of  the 

ABLEST   LIYING    WRITERS. 

**The  last  volume  of  ibe  Living  Aoe  presents  a  fresh  example  of  the  jodgmeDt  in  selectioii 
and  adaptatinn  to  ihe  demands  of  the  best  popular  literature,  which  have.eecuri^d  so  wide  acir 
cnlailon  to  that  periodical."— JV.  Y.  Tribune. 

*'  It  covers  the  wbo!e  field  of  literature,  and  covers  it  completely,  thoroughly  acd  impartially/* 
—  Times,  Cincinnati, 

**  It  affords  the  best,  the  cbetpcst,  and  raoht  convenient  m^'ans  of  keeping  abreast  w'th  the 
projrrehsof  ihonuhtln  all  its  phasoi*."^ — North  American,  Philadelphia. 

**  It  li«,  by  all  oCd^  the  best  ecl»clic  publt^het)/*  —  Southern  Churchman,  Richmond, 

"  Gives  the  best  of  all  *t  tbo  one  pr  ce."  —  New  York  Indeper.dent. 

**  It  BO  fully  supplies  the  wat<ts  of  the  reiidinsi;  public  that  through  its  passes  alone  It  Is  possi- 
ble to  be  as  thoroughly  w->lJ  inlormod  In  cnrreut  literature  a»  by  the  perusal  i}t  a  loug  liet  of 
monthlies.'^  —  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

**  To  read  It  weekly  is  a  libei  ai  eoucation."  —  Zion*8  Herald.  Bcston. 

**  With  it  alone  a  render  may  fairly  Icoen  up  wi  h  ai|  Uiat  in  iinporiant  In  the  literature,  his- 
tory, politICA  aud  Bcleiice  uf  the  day."—  Hie  Methodist,  New  York. 

'*  It  holds  the  paUn  af;atu8t  all  Llvals/^-  Commercial,  Louisville. 

***  Lt  is  ixDisFKNSABLE  TO  KvERY  ONE  who  dcsltes  a  thorousth  compendium  of  all  that  is  admir- 
able and  noteworthy  lu  the  iMeratare  of  tbo  wor!d."  -  Boston  Poet. 

**  There  is  no  way  of  procur1us;th«>8ame  amonut  of  excellent  liicrdture  for  anything  like  the 
eame  price."—  Boston  Advertiser. 

The  l.iviNo  Age  is  publjf-hc'd  wceklv  nt  13.00  a  year,  free  of  postage;  or  for$10  50  The  Lrvixa 
AoB  and  either  one  of  ihe  American  |4  Moin  biles  (or  IIiirper''8  M'etkhjor  Bazar)  will  bo  sent  for 
ono  year,  both  postpaid;  oi  lor  |9  50  The  Livinq  Aoe  audxhe  SI  Ntcholas  QtAppleton's  Journal, 


To  all  new  subscribers  for  1880  will  be  sent  gratis  the  numbers  of  1879  which 
contain,  besides  other  interesting  matter,  the  first  chapters  of  •'  He  who  will 
NOT  WHEN  HE  MAY,"  a  ucw  story  by  MRS.  OLIPHANT,  now  appearing  in  Tub 
LiYiKG  Age  Irom  advance  sheets. 

Address,  LITTELL  &  CO.,  Boston. 


McGuffey's  Revised  Readers. 


The  long  continued  popularity  of  McGuffey's  Rbadshs  is  sufficieat 
evidence  of  the  positive  merits  of  the  books. 

In  revising  them  the  aim  has  been  to  preserve  unimpaired  ail  tbe 
essential  characteristics  of  the  series  as  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
learned  author,  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  H.  McGuffkt,  D.D.,  LL..D.,  Rt>- 
fessor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virgioit 

Among  the  advantages  gained  by  the  revision  the  following  may  be 
enumerated: 

1.  Adaptatation  to  more  modern  methods  of  teacbinff  reading^  —  noi&Ht 
the  Phonic  Method,  the  Word  Method,  or  a  UDioa  of  these  methods.  The  0^9: 
familiar  and  popular  system  of  diacritical  marks  is  brought  into  ennsistcntsfe. 

2.  Etery  word  used  m  the  First,  Becond,  and  one  half  of  the  Ttiird  Befrio. 
when  first  introduced  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  in  which  it  ocean,  to 
be  Icnrncd  before  the  lesson  is  read. 

8.  Carefully  engraved  script  lessons  are  introduced. 

4.  The  ffradation  of  tie  series,  and  of  the  different  books  of  the  ^ries^kii 
been  csreiully  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  to-day. 

5.  A  substantial  increase  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  seria. 

6.  The  additional  rrading  matter,  and  the  subs' itution  of  new  lessons  vliea 
they  seemed  manirest  improvements  on  those  formerly  used,has  given  opportucisr 
for  the  introduction  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  best  modem  Ameri- 
can and  Enstlish  anthors. 

7.  The  illustrations,  increased  to  double  the  number  in  former  editioss, 
were  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  these  Readers  by  the  foremost  artists  is 
the  country.  Many  of  them  will  serve  admirably  as  the  basis  for'oral  lessons  is 
language. 

Ho  collection  of  engravings  of  equal  artiBiie  merit  has  ever  btfare  been  prewUd 
in  a  aeries  of  school  textbooks. 

8.  The  typography,  printing  and  binding  are  materially  improved  in  cfficiescf 
and  attractiveness. 

The  credit  of  the  revision  is  almost  wholly  due  the  many  tri  ends  of  McGcFriT*3 
Readers  —  eminent  teachers  and  scholars  —  who  have  contributed  saggestioca 
and  criticisms  gained  from  their  daily  work  in  the  school-room. 

PRICES. 

McQuffey's  Revised  First  Eclectic  Reader  . . . 
McGuffey*s  Revised  Second  Eclectic  Read  r.. 
McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Eclectic  Reader.. 
McGuifey*s  Revised  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader.. 
McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Eclectic  Reader. . . 

"McGuifey's  New  Eclectic  Readers,"  as  heretofore  published,  wiB 
be  continued  in  publication. 

I^*  Parties  ordering  will  please  specify  if  tbey  wish  JWeChiffeyf 
Revised  Readers. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

CINCINHATI  AND  NEW  TOBK. 
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